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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


JHe Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sasfri P. C., is a 
writer and speaker of rare distinction ; and an 
attempt is made in this volume to present, under one 
cover, a comprehensive collection of his more import- 
ant pronouncements on subjects of public interest. 
It includes, among others, his masterly essay on Self- 
Government, his speeches in the Congress, in the old 
Imperial Legislative Council and in the Council of 
State, his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation, his speech at the Second Assembly 
of the League of Nations, his orations in 
Australia, Fiji and Canada and his recent pronounce- 
ments in England and India, both on the Kenya 
question and on the question of Responsible 
Government for India. The collection also in- 
cludes Mr. Sastri’s appreciative studies of Gokhale 
and Gandhi. It is hoped that such a collection will be 
welcomed by the public in view of Mr. Sastri’s emi* 
«ent position in the public life of the country. 
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A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CAREER. 

S Welcome additioQ to the Senes of Biographies 
of Eminent Indians published by Messrs. 
G. A. Natesan & Co.^ Madras, is the sketch of the 
life and career of the Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri. 
The sketch recounts Mr. Sastri’s early life and ediica' 
tioD, his career as a school master, as a member of the 
Madras University and the Legislative Council. U 
traces his connection with the Servants of India Socie- 
ty and his services to the country as a Congressman, 
as a member of the Imperial Council, of the Council 
of State, of the Moderate Deputation to England, 
and later of the Imperial Conference and the League of 
Nations. Finally, the sketch deals with Mr, Sastri's 
Dominion tour and gives ample quotations from his 
speeches as also from the appreciations of press re- 
presentatives and foreign statesmen. It has a hand- 
some frontispiece and is priced annas four only. 

Price 4 as. only. 
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India’s Goal 


The following article, criticising Lord Crewe's 
interpretation of the Government of India’s Despatch 
of 1911, was contributed to the Indian Review /or 
August 1912 : — 

riAHE now famous paragraph 3 of the Government 
Jl of India’s Despatch dated 25 th August 19 ii 
was conceived in the most lofty spirit of 
statesmanship that has actuated British policy in 
India at any period. Its transparent aim was not 
merely to redress the wrongs and assuage the woes of 
a sore-stricken people, but to strike out a bold policy 
that should reconcile them perpetually to the British 
Empire by making it in an ever-increasing degree 
compatible with their growing aspirations. To this 
much-interpreted paragraph the true key is no doubt 
to be found in the statements of the Under-Secretary 
of State for India. Mr. Montagu Starts his official 
connection with India with ajnyjd jperceptlon ofjhe 
ideas and tendencies of the present time. It is a rare 
joy to find emerging .now an d th^e n from the Liberal 
ranks a _y oung politician of his s tamp, e ndowed with 
imagination to undersffind an^d courage to welcome 
openl y the struggl es for constitutional freedom of a 
people . held . in .pxditical -depejtidence. He, has appr^ 
hended wiiat may be described as the mind of the 
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despatch, though it may not be the mind of every one 
of its signatories. The Marquess of Crewe, who first 
approved of the Despatch and, presumably, of the 
policy enunciated in its third paragraph, subsequently 
took alarm at the large departures that it involved 
from current ideas of Indian administration, and 
sought to explain away its meaning with a degree of 
earnestness, emphasis and iteration which precludes 
the theory that he was merely trying to conciliate the 
reactionaries. The complete and unconcealed satis- 
faction with which Lords Lansdownc and Curzon 
received his repudiations points to a feeling in Conser- 
vative circles that they have secured from the highest 
authority in Indian affairs a nullification of the hopes 
raised by the exuberant language of the Government 
of India. It is, therefore, necessary that the prog* 
gressive party in India should place on record their 
determination to take their stand on the terms of the 
Despatch, which, in their opinion, carry greater autho- 
rity than the pronouncement of an individual politi- 
cian, though he may happen to be the Secretary of 
State for India for the time being. 

The attack of the reactionaries, according to 
the noble Marquess, was delivered along two distinct 
but congruent lines. They apprehended the gradual 
weakening of the Government of India, and the 
corresponding development of autonomous local Self- 
Government, and likewise the stimulation of the hopes 
of Indian politicians towards Self-Government on 
Colonial lines. Lord Crewe explained that the present 
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policy of decentralization was not designed to bring 
about a federated system in India such as Bright used 
to advocate, but that it was only a logical develop- 
ment and slight amplification of Lord Curzon’s own 
ideal. It was easy enough to demolish Bright’s 
almost forgotten idea of a system of independent Local 
Governments with the Government of India left out. 
But was Lord Crewe quite in earnest or was he 
merely adopting a familiar Parliamentary device 
when he claimed the apostle of centralization as the 
father of the present policy of decentralization in 
India ? 

In place of Colonial Swaraj, which is the goal of 
the Congress party in India, the Marquess of Crewe 
offers them three boons as constituents of a great 
programme of liberal reform. What are these ? The 
maintenance of British supremacy in India, the conti- 
nued devolution of powers from the Supreme to the 
Local Governments, and the giving of more appoint- 
ments to qualified Indians. Apparently, the Secretary 
of State is fully satisfied with their magnanimity. 
Their real character can be judged from the fact that 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, no friend of Indian 
aspirations, hailed them as indisputable axioms of 
Indian administration. Lord Crewe’s liberalism is 
bankrupt of faith. It is devoid of trust in the princi- 
ples that have actuated a great and illustrious party 
in English history for several generations. It has no 
regard for ancient civilizations. It casts to the winds 
the glowing belief in the possibilities of humanity 
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that has underlain all the great movements of history 
and forswears all schemes aiming at the progressive 
equality and brotherhood of the world's peoples. 

Fancy a Liberal Secretary of State for India, 
who has been deservedly hailed as initiator in part of 
a great era of hope, proclaiming the impossibility of 
Self-Government for the Indian people on the ground 
of their race, and bidding them be content in 
perpetuity v/ith careers of service in the Empire as 
contra-distinguished from careers of distinction! This 
surely is an unkind cut. What an answer to those 
who claim the benefits as well as the burdens of 
Empire I We have borne these cheerfully and shall 
bear them cheerfully in the hope that, in the fulness of 
time, we shall Ik enabled to rise to the full height of 
equality and freedom possible within the British, 
constitution. The ideal of service contrasts no doubt 
favourably with the ideal of distinction, but it is only 
as applied to indiv iduals and not to whole communi- 
ties. All honour and glory to those great ones, who, 
with distinction placed within reach of their hands, 
elect deliberately to renounce it. But the Marquess of 
Crewe invites a whole nation to condemn themselves 
and their posterity as unworthy of distinction in 
their own country by reason of inherent defects. 
Surely ‘ virtue is its own reward * is a maxim that ill 
becomes a master who refuses to raise the wages of 
his servants. And it does not lie in the mouths of 
those who hold a practical monopoly of power and 
distinction in a country to pronounce against the 
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people of that country the doom of unredeemed and 
unending servitude. 

It is necessary, though for some reasons unpleasant, 
to recall the history of the goal of Indian political 
aspirations so emphatically repudiated by the Marquess 
of Crewe. For many years after the inception of 
the Indian National Congress its leaders were content 
to go along without committing the movement to a 
definite ideal. Of course individual politicians could 
not forbear occasionally to dip into the future, and 
as early as 1 885 Colonial Self-Government had become 
a popular ideal, largely owing to the publication of 
Sir Henry Cotton’s New India. But the cry was 
never raised from the Congress platform till Sir 
Henry Cotton himself gave expression to it in his 
presidential address at its Bombay Session of 1904- 
The first authoritative enunciation of the Congress 
goal was made in the constitution adopted in 1908 
under stress of circumstancesj which will be long in 
fading out of people’s recollection. Suffice it to say 
that the country was at that time seriously agitated, 
not to say disturbed, by the prevalence of ideals 
inimicial alike to British supremacy and to peace and 
order. All eyes were turned with anxiety to the 
action that the leaders of the Congress party might 
take, and there can be no doubt now that it was their 
clearly and firmly expressed determination to remain 
within the British Empire which contributed in a 
great measure to the restoration of tranquillity. At 
the present moment it is no exaggeration to say that 
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the ideal of Self-Government within the Empire is 
accepted by all schools of political thought in India. 
It is inconceivable that a lower ideal than that of 
Colonial Swaraj would have satisfied a self-respecting 
people. The Congress party paid indeed a great 
tribute to the liberal character of the British Constitu- 
tion in embracing this ideal. Subject to difference 
in detail which the British-Indian statesmanship of 
the future will know how to adjust, they trust that 
there h scope within the constitution for India to 
grow by gradual steps from its present status of 
dependency to full fraternity with the other members 
of the Empire. Neither the expediency of the hour 
nor the large wisdom that looks beyond will justify 
the denial at this juncture of such possibilities to the 
people of India or such capacities of adaptation to 
the British constitution. 

That Asiatic races never had, and therefore 
never can have, any real Self-Government is an old 
theory held by Conservatives like Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Cur;!:on. It is sad, though not 
altogether surprising, that it should be advanced by 
a tried Liberal like the Marquess of Crewe as a 
reason for Indians being held in perpetual dependence. 
Race itself as a cause of difference between nations 
is nowadays being questioned by scientific observers. 
Weighty authorities incline to the view that environ- 
ment and the struggle for existence are sufficient to 
account for the history and tendencies of peoples, and 
that race plays a subordinate, if any, part in moulding 
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their destinies. It is no doubt a convenient reason for 
maintaining the inequalities that have come to exist, 
and is on the same footing as the theory of individual 
desert which the haves have always urged against the 
have-nots. Even were it otherwise, are the racial 
qualities of Indians so entirely devoid of the elements 
necessary to make a self-governing people ? Th^ 
civilisation of India has stood the inexorable test of 
time and has received in the course of its long history 
many elements of strength and variety. The Rajput 
has given it his stern chivalry, the Musulman his keen, 
almost jealous, sense of honour, the Mahratta his 
endurance and hardiness, the Parsi his wideawake 
enterprise and adaptiveness, and the Brahman his 
subtle and pervasive intellect. And every day now 
the Briton is pouring into this rich and complex life 
his energy, organised knowledge and vastly multiplied 
power and efficiency. No one who has not peeped 
into the Book of Fate can deny to such a people a 
destiny as great and glorious as any that has been 
vouchsafed to man. No, Lord Crewe cannot stay the 
march of India any more than King Canute could 
still the waves of the sea, A great ideal, provided it 
be not ignoble or disloyal, once planted in the hearts 
of a people^ cannot be killed. Step by step, with 
many halts and goings-back but ever taking fresh 
starts, it must in the end realise itself. 



Lord Sinha’s Congress Address 

' ■■ » ' 

Commenting on the, Presidential Address of Lord 
{then Sir S.P.) Sinha to the Bombay Congress of 
1915, Mr. Sastri wrote as follows to the Indian 
Review for January 1916 : — 

S IR Satyendra Sinha’s address was marked by the 
earnest and passionate patriotism which we 
have learned to associate with officials as well 
as non-officials in Bengal. When he referred to the 
throbbing pain in the soul of awakening India, or 
Spoke of hope coming where despair held sway and 
faith where doubt spread its darkening shadow, one 
not only heard the poetical language of the Bengali, 
but saw in his eye the fire of the patriot. He touched 
the hearts of his audience when he affirmed that the 
government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people was the only form of self-government which 
would satisfy the aspirations of India. In fact, so 
complete was the accord between him and the thous- 
ands who eagerly listened that every one must have 
felt that his own thoughts were finding clear and 
warm expression in such a passage as this : — 

Does any reasonable man imagine that it is possible to 
satisfy the palpitating hearts of the thousands of young men 
who, to use the classic words of Lord Morley, leave our univer- 
sities intoxicated with the ideas of freedom, nationality and 
Self-Government with the comfortless assurance that free insti- 
tutions are the special privilege of the West ? Can any one 
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wonder that many of these young men, who have not the sam^ 
robust faith in the integrity and benevolence of England as the 
members of this Congress, should lose heart at the mere sub- 
picion of such a policy and, driven to despair, conclude that the 
roar and scream of confusion and carnage is better than peace 
and order without even the distant prospect of freedom ? 

When again Sir Satyendra, in manly and delibe- 
rate tones, concluded with the sentence : 

I say with all the earnestness and emphasis that I can 
command that, if the noble policy of Malcolm and Elphinstone, 
Canning and Ripon, Bright and Morley, is not steadily, consis- 
tently and unflinchingly adhered to, the Moderate party 
amongst us will soon be depleted of all that is tine and noble in 
human character. 

The thunder of applause that greeted the last 
words seemed the symphony of ten thousand eager 
voices echoing the solemn warning so that it may be 
heard by all who are concerned. 

The part of the address which commanded unK 

versal approbation was the one in which the rights 

of Indians to bear arms and to positions of command 

in the army were advocated. The Indian case in 

this respect was put forth with telling conciseness 

and unanswerable cogency. It was the keen dexterity 

of a lawyer which found a handy argument in the 

risks and perils that Indian officers of the Criminal 

Intelligence Department have to face. Sir Satyendra 

justly rebuked the maligners of our nation who assert 

that in the absence of the English neither a rupee nor 

a virgin would be left in some parts of the country as 

being, albeit unconsciously, maligners of the British 

nation as well. He said he could conceive of 

no morn scathing indictment of British Rule. A super- 
man might gloat over the spectacle of the conquest of might 
over justice and righteonsness, but I am much mistaken if the 
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British oatioD, fighting now as ever for the cause of justice and 
freedom and liberty, will consider it as other than discreditable 
to itself that after nearly two centuries of British Rule, India 
has been brought to-day to the same emasculated condition as 
the Britons were in the beginning of the 5th century when the 
Roman legions left the English shores in order to defend their 
own country against the Huns, Goths and other barbarian 
hordes. 

It was but natural, and the President of the 
Indian National Congress should have expected, that 
his pronouncement on Self-Government for India 
would be received with different feelings by different 
sections of his countrymen. The cautious politicians 
welcomed it as an attempt to reconcile what is best 
in the great aspirations of the hour with what is 
most generous and responsive in the counsels of 
British statesmanship made by one whose inherent 
authority to speak on the subject has been enhanced 
by his having seen the affairs of the Empire, though 
only for a brief period, from the inside. The more 
eager spirits, on the other hand, regarded it with 
mixed feelings. They could not but be thankful that 
he established on an unassailable basis the claim of 
the people of India to full autonomy within the 
Empire both as a birthright and as derived from 
repeated pledges and declarations of Imperial policy. 
They cheered him to the echo when he interpreted 
His Imperial Majesty’s message of sympathy and of 
hope as a message of sympathy for political aspira- 
tions and hope for their ultimate fulfilment. They 
were thrilled by his declaration that he believed with 
the fervour of religious conviction that that wise and 
righteous policy was still the policy of the great 
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English nation. Such robust and undying faith has 
inspired the labours of our greatest patriots and is an 
indispensable quality in those who lead a constitutional 
struggle. Unfortunately, however, in a great 
majority of cases it does not survive the first inevi- 
table failures, and it is difficult to say which are the 
stronger feelings in the country at the present 
moment — the hopes of a liberal measure of self-rule 
that have been roused, or the fears that our political 
status will not ‘improve after the war through the 
voluntary action of the Imperial Government. If this 
expression of belie f in the righteousness of Britain’s 
policy towards India appeared somewhat romantic to 
the more eager spirits, his plea for patience and slow 
and cautious growth came as a bitter disappointment. 
The parable of the man whose broken bones have 
been put in a steel frame was a particularly unsavoury 
pill to them. If we must talk in parables, they 
ask, is it not possible to conceive of a case in 
which the surgeon, for purposes of his own, 
unduly prolongs the period of enforced rest for his 
patient ? 

In what ways exactly Indians arc to-day not fit 
to govern themselves, how the peoples of the various 
colonies demonstrated their fitness when responsible 
government was granted them, and what proofs we 
shall have to adduce in our own time, Sir Satyendra 
did not say. He took our unfitness for granted. This 
opinion of his was concurred in, he said, by promi- 
nent leaders of the Congress, It is noteworthy that 
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he did not quote, as others did, the language of the 

first article of the Constitution : 

These objects are to be achieved by constitutional meanii 
by bringing about a steady reform of the existing system of 
administration* * *. 

The argument apparently is that Congressmen 
are precluded, so long as they do not repeal the word 
steady by a unanimous vote of all the provinces, from 
demanding a large measure of constitutional reform, 
though it might commend itself to them as desirable. 
It is possible that the greatest lawyer of Calcutta 
dismissed fru argument as legal pedantry. 

We now come to the famous passage in which 
Sir Satyendra enumerated three possible ways of 
attaining Self-Government, dismissed two of these as 
out of the question for India, and recommended the 
. third as the only safe and practicable way. ^\vjhe 
^ argument b y elim i nation of possible alternative^jJjy 
rea^n q£lts conclusiveness in the exact sci ences, is 
often extended, by t hose that se ek effectj to regions of 
specul^^or^ where all the data are genera lly a ot know h 
and even those that are known are inc apable of pr e- 
cise (Ignition. Bill . th e resu lt _of such e xtended 
application is not al ways happy . In this particular 
case one is constrained to say, with all due respect to 
Sir Satyendra, that he falls into a grievous error. 
The reasoning requires that the three ways open to 
us should lead to the same destination : in other 
words “ the priceless treasure of self-government 
must in the three alternative cases be one and the 
same, and the context clearly proves that autonomy 
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within the empire is the intended goal. Now the first 
way is that of a free gift from the British nation. In 
rejecting this alternative. Sir Satyendra speaks of it as 
a vision that ‘‘could only be realised if India free 
from the English could have stood in a tranquil state 
or in a sphere of absolute isolation”. This is inde- 
pendence outside the British Empire: who asked for 
this boon from the British nation ? Did ever any 
political party in India petition the Imperial Parlia- 
ment for a decree that the British people should 
immediately withdraw from India and leave her to 
herself? What has been put forward as India's aspi- 
ration is autonomy within the Empire. This surely 
it is possible for Great Britain to grant as a free gift. 
She has done so to several colonies, though none of 
them can stand even to-day, if cut off from the 
Empire, in a tranquil state or in a sphere of absolute 
isolation. The second way is that of a conflict with 
the British power — open war or intimidation by 
assassination. Open war, if successful, will result in 
absolute independence,. As to those miscreants who 
throw bombs, it is difficult to say what their political 
aim may be, if they have a clear political aim — 
whether to drive the English out of India or only to 
wrest political concessions from them. The third 
way, that of increasing fitness on the one side and 
ready concession on the other, is the only one that is 
admissible in view of the object to be attained. Here 
we stand on firm ground. Great changes have taken 
place, as has been stated in dealing with the first way, 
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in the status of British colonies as the result of peace- 
ful political agitation. Oar hopes are grounded on such 
precedents. Sir Satyendra cites French Canada and 
the Boer Republics as examples of British generosity 
even in dealing with rebels and enemies. Such 
examples are dangerous. The perverse student may 
infer that Britain is generous only when she cannot 
help it. Let us examine this third way a little more 
closely. It is to be a prolonged process of growth, 
during which the people of India are to ask in 
proportion to their fitness and the British Imperial 
authorities are to give, when and to the extent what 
it will be impossible for them to withhold. This is 
what is known as political agitation or constitutional 
struggle. The process may conceivably be peaceful 
throughout. Given unfailing forbearance and good 
faith on both sides, it is quite a possiblity. The one 
constant business of patriots should be to biing about 
and maintain this condition of peaceful and happy 
progress. Sometimes a concession may be too easily 
granted — the first way. Often, however, the tension 
between the sides will become severe. A sense of 
delayed rights will lead to impatience and strong 
speaking and writing. The reply on the other side 
will be repression. And this disturbed state of the 
polity may go on from bad to worse till finally a 
settlement is reached by the grant of concessions. 
In such a case one set of chroniclers will describe the 
event as a boon granted freely and without reference 
to fitness, while another will boast of having wrested 
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a just right by sacrifice and suffering. In other 
words, what is called the third way will be found 
generally to be a combination, more or less difficult 
to analyse, of the first and second ways. Both 
Ranade anJ Gokhale used to say that privileges too 
easily conferred are not valued or used properly, and 
that only those are real blessings which are won by 
adequate sacrifices and sufferings. This is true 
doctrine without doubt. But every step of popular 
progress makes the next step easier, and unless history 
is a profitless study and experience makes no addition 
to human wisdom, there is reason to hope that poli- 
tical advancement will involve a continually diminish- 
ing amount of sacrifice and suffering. Of living 
Empires, the British Empire is the one within which 
it has been proved possible for a government to raise 
through regular stages from autocracy to the ideal of 
government of the people, for the people and by the 
people. As it is the good fortune of India to have 
come within the British Empire, so let it be the 
glory of that Empire to raise India to the fullest 
height of her constitution by entirely peaceful 
methods. 

The idea of fitness for self-rule requires some 
clearing up. Those who affirm India’s fitness are 
asked: Are we ready to-morrow to start a Parli- 
mentary form of government in the provinces and 
in the seat of federal authority ? Can we have the 
whole machinery in full working order at a moment’s 
notice — party cabinets, resignations of the ministry. 
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appeals to the country and all that ? Nobody makes 
such an absurd claim. When we say that a certain 
person is fit for the office of Deputy Collector, we do 
not mean that the moment he is installed he will make 
an effcient Deputy Collector, but that, if he be given 
a fair trial in the office, he will in time discharge its 
duties efficiently and stisfactoril) . So in the case of 
the Indian people. Our contention is that among 
them there is sufficient material on which to build a 
structure of self-government. Their intellectual and 
moral equipment fully justifies their being trusted 
with responsible government. But existing political 
institutions cannot be overhauled altogether. Adjust- 
ments have to be made with the utmost care. This 
is a work of several years, perhaps of one whole 
generation. The probation, therefore will last longer 
than till to-morrow. Let us remember also that political 
education does not proceed at a uniform pace. During 
certain periods it takes enormous strides. The last 
ten years have witnessed in India more progress than 
has taken place in any fifty years since the English 
came to India. The next ten years are sure to be 
marked by vastly greater progress. Nevertheless, 
the exercise of autonomy will in the first decades lead 
to serious mistakes and result in heavy losses. Perhaps 
a few animosities, now held dowm by superincumbent 
pressure, will break out in violent forms. But these 
risks and others of the kind will have to be faced at 
any time the people of India get real power — whether 
now or at the end of two hundred years. Shall we 
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face them as we may or leave the hard task to 
succeeding generations ? 

One idea of great usefulness which the President 
of the Congress put forward was that at the end of 
the war the Imperial authorities should issue a decla- 
ration definitely accepting the political goal of the 
National Congress and the Muslim League. The 
present writer may be pardoned for quoting a sentence 
from an article that he contributed to the first issue of 
Young India ” published on November 17 of last 
year. 

At the end of the war Indian politicians, unless th8>^ mea^ 
to betray the interests of their country, must press for aa 
undertaking by the supreme authorities, not to be set aside or 
whittled down in practice like some of the pledges andproclaraa- 
tions known to the history of this country, that they will adopt 
suitable measures devised for the express purpose of placing 
India constitutionally alongside the Colonies. 

The language in some respects anticipates- 
Sir Satyendra’s words. After quoting Lord Hardinge’s 
advice to the Civil Service which contained a promise 
of India’s future “ as a true friend of the Empire and 
not merely as a trusty dependent,” he proceeded : 

Lest there be any among us of so little faith as to doubt 
the real meaning of those memorable words, or any Engiishmeu 
inclined to whittle down the meaning of this promise, 1 hope 
there will be an authentic and definite proclamation with regard 
to which there will be no evasion or misunderstanding possible* 

The appeal carries peculiar weight as it comes 
from one who in his own words “ has been in the 
inner councils of the Empire for however short a 
time.” No doubt it will “ touch the heart and appeal 
to the imagination of the people,” and therefore we 
fully trust the President will press the suggestion on 
3 
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the attention of the authorities. To prevent this 
proclamation, if it should be made, from being 
disregarded like some former proclamations by the 
authorites, it is essential that its fulfilment should be 
safeguarded by the insertion of a time-limit, sa} of 
2o or 30 years. But it is precisely on this question 
of time that Sir Satyendra would not commit himself, 
to the great disappointment of his more enthusiastic 
fellow-Congressmen. He used an abundance of such 
expressions as ‘the steep and weary path,’ ‘ gradual, 

‘ cautious’ and ‘ patient preparation.’ On the other 
hand, he saw that the authorities would take advan- 
tage of the omission of a time-limit and postpone 
reform indefinitely. But he left the matter there, 
unable to make up his mind in the only way proper 
to the case. Mark the balance and indecision in the 
following passage : 

While we admit that the goal is not y«t, we refuse to. 
believe that it is so distant as to render it a mere vision of the 
smagination. We deprecate the impatience of those who 
imagine that we have only to stretch our hands to grasp the 
coveted prize. But we differ equally from those who think 
that the end is so remote as to be a negligible factor in the 
ordinary work of even present-day administration. 

Shallow Optimism may be dangerous in political 
affairs : but is not the pessimism equally dangerous 
which, after so many years of English education and 
apprenticeship in representative institutions under 
the peerless guidance of the British Raj, hesitates 
to demand that responsible government should 
be worked up to in the course of the next thirty 
years ? 
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How excessively ;ind needlessly’ cautious 
Sir Satyendra is in his estimate of the political 
capacity of his countrymen comes out clearly in his 
treatmimt of the subject of local self-government. In this 
sphere a bold and fresh departure would be appro- 
priate, no dire disaster or red ruin need be apprehend- 
ed. But we sec no strong demand, no bold enuncia- 
tion of policy. It is still only ‘'more and more oi 
elections both of members and chairmen, and less and 
less of official control from within.” It is quite time 
to ask that it should be, at least in advanced local- 
ities, all elections and no official control from within. 
Sir Satyendra recognises that local bodies are a most 
effective training ground to fit the people for the uSe 
of higher political powers. He deplores that after 
thirty years local bodies are still far from the stage 
outlined in Lord Ripon’s famous resolution of i 882 . 
After saying that the goal of self-government is not 
yet, he might have affirmed that the day of real local 
self-government had come. The lesson of autonomy 
must be learned somewhere : where shall it be if not 
in the more advanced local bodies ? 



Self'*Govcrnment for India 


The following are e9 tracts from Mr. 8aslri’s 
famphlet on “ Self-Government fer India Under the 
British Flag ” published by the Servants of India 
Society in Dec. 1916. 

demand of Indians to be allowed to govern 
‘I themselves is countered hy the assertion that 
<they arc unfit for so high a task. It is alleged that 
"Svhen the English colonics were granted responsible 
government they had reached a higher standard of 
fitness than we have now attained. This is not 
historically true. The present prosperity and enter- 
prise of the Dominions should be entirely forgotten 
when we try to picture the colonics as they were in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. Fifty years 
of political and economic independence, as the e.\- 
ample of Japan shows us, can make wonderful 
changes in the condition of a people. Let it also be 
remembered that fifty years of the modern time are 
really much longer than the like period in any former 
century. Canada was the first of British Colonies to 
be made self-governing, and it is in Canada that 
British political institutions are believed to have 
shown their happiest results. Luckily, we possess in 
the Report of Lord Durham a graphic and in general 
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a faithful' description of the condition of the Colony 
and its people at the time when the concession of 
responsible government was made. Canada was 
divided into two provinces, Lower and Upper 
Canada. In Lower Canada the population was 
600, Ooo, being divided into French 450,000 and 
English 150,000. Upper Canada had 400,000, 
mostly English. In both Provinces there were 
representative institutions wholly elected with power 
of voting supplies and imposing taxes. But the 
Executive were appointed wholly by the Crown, and 
as they had control of certain revenues and other 
sources, were enabled to defy the legislature. The, 
public offices were filled by men belonging to certain 
families, giving rise in Upper Canada to what was 
known under the odious name of the ‘ Family Com- 
pact.* There were bitter disputes arising out of the 
unjust way in which the Crown lands were distributed 
as well as what were known as the ‘ Clergy 
Reserves.’ In Lower Canada the minority of the 
English practically monopolised political power and 
the public service, and the bulk of the trade was in 
their hands. The wrangles between the Legislature 
and the Government were protracted and often led to 
violent recriminations. In Lower Canada the politi- 
cal differences were also racial differences, the French 
through their paper, La Canadieome, stirring up a 
distinctively national spirit. In both Provinces alike 
the political discontent Jed to strong physical de- 
monstrations, threats of annexation to the United 
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States, the stoppage of supplies to Government, and 
strong representations to the authorities in Britain 
for the grant of responsible government. Matters 
came to a head when Papineau in the Lower 
Province and Mackenzie in the Upper raised 
the standard of revolt, but not in concert 
The risings were speedily put down, the con- 
stitutions were suspended, and Lord Durham came 
out as Governor-General with almost plenary powers 
in 1838. 

The Report that he drew up, describing the con- 
dition of the country and making recommendations 
for its improvement, is considered to bc‘ one of the 
ablest State documents ever submitted to Parliament. 
Constitution-makers go to it for inspiration. Its 
perusal is a tonic to those whose faith in the healing 
and ennobling power of popular institutions is weak. 
The chief lesson it conveys to us in India is that 
responsible government is a remedy and the only 
sure remedy for the evils arising from imperfect un- 
derstanding between the Government and the people. 
Existing defects in India are pointed to by opponents 
of progress as barring the way to a fuller measure 
of popular government. Whereas, if a second Lord 
Durham could now come out to report on Indian affairs, 
he would in all likelihood advocate the immediate 
grant of responsible government a a cure for the ills 
of the body politic. 

Let us, as far as possible in his own words, 
give an idea of what Canada was like when he 
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proposed his bold and startling reform. First as 
to education : 

The continued negligence of the British Government left 
the mass of the people without any of the institutions, which 
would have elevated them in freedom and civilization. Itha» 
left them without the education and without the institution® 
of local self-government that would have assimilated their 
character and habits, in the easiest and best way, to those of 
the Empire.” “ It is impossible to exaggerate the want of 
education among the habitants. No means of instruction 
have ever been provided for them, and they are almost and 
universally destitute of the qualifications even of reading and 
writing.” “ A great proportion of the teachers could neither 
read nor write. . . , These ignorant teachers could convey no 
useful instruction to their pupils. These appointments were 
jobbed by the members among their political partisans ; nor 
were the funds very honestly managed. 

Public administration was in a sad way : 

But if such is the bad organisation and imperfection of 
the system at the seat of Government, it may be easily believed 
that the remainder of the Province enjoyed no very vigorous 
or complete administration. In fact, beyond the walls of 
Quebec all regular administration of the country appeared to 
cease ; and there literally was hardly a single public officer 
of the civil Gov^ernment except in Montreal and Three Riveri„ 
to whom any order could be directed. 

One other extract should suffice under this head. 
It refers to the district of Gaspe, 

About the administration of justice therein I could hardly 
obtain any information ; indeed on one occasion it being 
necessary, for some particular purpose, to ascertain the fact, 
inquiry was made at all the public offices in Quebec, whether 
or not there was any coroner for Gaape. It was a long tim& 
before any information could be got on this point and it was at 
last in some measure cleared up by the Accountant-General dis- 
covering an estimate for the salary of such an officer. The 
only positive information, therefore, that I can give respecting 
the present administration of justice in Gaspe is, that I 
received a petition from the inhabitants praying that the Act 
by which it is regulated might not be renewed. 

The system of justice was most unsatisfactory 
and juries had ceased to command confidence* Trade 
was backward, banking agd other facilities were ill- 
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organised and internal communications were lacking 
in the remoter parts. As to municipal institutions, 
which are justly believed to be a good school of poli- 
tical education for the people, they were almost non- 
existent. 

Lower Canada remains without municipal institutions of 
local-self-government, which are the foundations of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom and civilization/’ “ The inhabitants of Lower 
Canada were unhappily initiated into self-government at 
exactly the wrong end and those who were not trusted with 
the management of a parish were enabled by their votes to 
influence the destinies of a State.” “ In the rural districts 
habits of self-government were almost unknown, and educa- 
tion is so scantily diffused as to render it difficult to procure a 
sufficient number of persons competent to administer the func- 
tions that would be created by a general scheme of popular 
local control. 

In fact, judged by every criterion applied in 
India, the French population of Quebec should have 
been pronounced to be utterly unfit even for repre- 
sentative institutions, let alone responsible government. 
Yet they are now amongst the most progressive and 
public-spirited people in the British Empire and have 
produced statesmen like Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Here 
are two extracts, from which it will appear how un- 
promising the material seemed at the time of Lord 
Durham. 

But the French population of Lower Canada possesses 
neither such institutions (municipals nor such a character 
(popular initiative). Accustomed to rely entirely on the Gov- 
ernment, it has no power of doing anything for itself, much 
less of aiding the central authority.” “The institutions of 
France during the period of the colonization of Canada were, 
perhaps more than those of any other Evjropean nation, calcul- 
ated to repress the intelligence and freedom of the great mass 
of the people. These institutions followed the Canadian Colo- 
nists across the Atlantic The same central, ill-organised, un- 
improving and repressive despotism extended over him. Not 
merely was he allowed no vojce in the government of his 
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province or that of his rulers, but he was not even permitted 
to associate with his neighbours for the regulation of those 
municipal affairs which the central authoriity neglected under 
the pretence of managing.* “The priest continued to exercise 
over him his ancient influence. No general provision was 
made for education, and as its necessity was not appreciated, 
the Colonist made no attempt to repair the negligence of his 
Government.*' “ They made little advance beyond the firsi 
progress in comfort, which the bounty of the soil absolutely 
forced upon them ; under the same institutions they remained 
the same uninstructed, inactive, unprogressive people^ 

More than all this was the natural enmity of 
the French and the English people, to which 
there is hardly a parallel in India. Sir James Craigh 
wrote : 

The line of distinction between us is completely drawn; 
friendship, cordiality are not to be found, even common inter- 
course scarcely exists. 

From Lord Durham : 

I found two nations warring in the bosom of a single 
State. I found a struggle not of principles but of races. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive descendants of any of the 
great European nations more unlike each other in character 
and temperament, more totally separated from each other by 
language, laws, and modes of life or placed in circumstances 
more calculated to produce natural misunderstanding, jealousy 
or hatred. 

To show how intense political animosity was 
even after many years of responsible government, the 
following incident will suffice. In 1849 a Bill was 
passed giving compensation to people who had 
suffered losses for no fault of theirs during the pre- 
ceding rebellion. Lord Elgin, then Governor-General, 
gave his assent to it. The Tory opposition, consisting 
mostly of English, raised the cry, ‘ no pay to rebels’ 
and “some of them in their anger even issued a 
manifesto in favour of annexation. The Parliament 
House at Montreal was burnt down, a great number 
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of books and records destroyed, and Lord Elgin 
grossly insulted for having assented to the Bill/' 

What Canada obtained after strenuous struggles, 
the States of Australia got with comparative ease. 
In fact the colonial policy of Great Britain had been 
liberalised and responsible government was considered 
a proper solution of thc^ problem of colonial adminis- 
tration. Most statesmen of the time believed, and 
were glad to believe that, once liberated from the 
shackles of the Colonial Office, the Colonies would in 
course of time declare themselves independent of 
England. In this, however, events have proved them 
utterly mistaken. The grant of responsible govern- 
ment, wherever it has been made, has only streng- 
thened the bond between the su.^erain power and the 
subordinate but autonomous governments — a lesson 
which may well be borne in mind by those prophets 
of evil who prognosticate that in India political 
generosity will be met with ingratitude. 

The Australian States attained responsible 
government between • the year.. 1853 and 1859, 
Western Australia alone rising to the status in 1890, 
In 1850 the entire population in Australia was about 
266,000; in 1S60 it was 349,000. It is well-known 
that it started as a penal settlement, *‘For some 
years,” says a historian, “ the history of the infant 
settlement was that of a large gaol.” It was in 1840 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies declared 
that no more convicts should be transported to 
Australia. The discovery of the first gold mine in 
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1851 ensured the economic prosperity of the colony. 
The population began to increase rapidly. It could not 
naturally have been marked by a high degree of culture 
or refinement, for it must have consisted to a large 
extent of adventurers, speculators and labourers. As 
was to be expected, politics in such a colony must be 
far different from politics elsewhere. The English 
party system and cabinet Government took long to 
strike root. Between 1854 and it Qo, the year when 
the Commonwealth was esta]>lished, no Government 
could be sure of power for any length of time. 

Id South Australia there were forty changes of 
Ministry in thirty-seven years. In New Zealand the first 
four Ministries were strangled in their cradles, and as 
late as August 1884 there came three weeks of upheaval in 
Wellington ip which three Ministries resigned in succe»^sion. 
Before the coming of Sir George Turner in 1894 no Victorian 
Premier ever held the reins for five years end and only two 
Cabinets had endured for as long as three. In New South 
Wales Executives were eveu shorter-lived. Before Reid was 
sworn in 1894 only one Prime Minister, Parkes, had 
managed to retain office in Sydney for four years without 
break. Sir Henry once just contrived to do that ; no one else 
stayed in for more than two years and nine months.” 

The instability of Cabinets was only the reflection 
of the instability of political parties. It took long for 
these to be formed and organised and in the interval 
there were humours of political life of which it is very 
interesting to read. Mr. Reeves writes as follows : 

At public meetings candidates were pledged on certain 
prominent questions, and were usually accounted as owing 
allegiance to this or that leader. But the opportunities of 
disloyalty were innumerable, and full advantage was taken of 
them. Men would keep platform pledges to the letter and 
break them in spirit, — could even, thanks to ignorance or 
apathy amongst their constituents, ignore them altogether. 
There was very little direct corruption ; but unscrupulous men 
would support Ministries for what grants they hoped to get for 
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their districts. Men still more unscrupulous joined or deserted 
parties simply in the hope of office. There were members 
avowedly independent, who were occasionally the most honour- 
able men in public life, but more often the reverse. On the 
whole, the experience of Parliamentary parties without tight 
bonds and lasting lines of cleavage was depressing to most of 
those behind the scenes. It was emphatically a life in which it 
was wise to remember that your enemy might some day be your 
friend, while your friend would probably become your enemy. 

In South Africa too the success of responsible 
government has been remarkable. There were many 
who predicted disaster when the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the courage to 
carry out their promise of autonomy to the newly- 
conquered Boer States, Their pastoral occupations^ 
crude ideas, ignorance and general lack of refinement, 
taken along with their recent enmity to the British, 
Were no doubt strong grounds for misdoubting the 
results of the great constitutional experiment. Still 
if We omit the outbreak of Hertzogism and of the seri- 
ous education trouble it caused, the South African 
States, especially after the Union, have had a career 
of progress and prosperity. Their loyalty during the 
present War, notwithstanding tbe rebellion of Dc 
Wet, is a great tribute to the popularity of the free 
political institutions that Great Britain has allowed 
them to enjoy. 


ENGLAND 

Those that would deny to India the boon of self- 
government fix their gaze exclusively on the darker 
features in the condition of her people. If a similar 
one-sided examination were to be made of any 
country, it would be easy to draw a harrowing^ pic- 
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ture. Take England herself, where popular liberty has 
found such a congenial home for a long time now. 
Before 1832 her political condition was notoriously 
backward. Parliament scarcely represented the 
people. Jobbing and corruption were rife. The 
masses were uneducated (the Education Act was onh 
passed in 1870) and could not cast votes with any in- 
telligent understanding of what they were doing. If, 
as Mr. Curtis says in Tl-e Prohhtm of the Gommon- 
uenblth, “ national self-government depends not upon 
the handful of public men needed to supply cabinets 
and parliaments, but on the electorate, on the fit- 
ness of a sufficient proportion of the people them- 
selves to choose rulers able to rule," England s 
fitness for self-government is of very recent date 
indeed. A Parliamentary Commi.-^sion which reported 
in 1835 gives a most unflattering description of the 
condition of municipalities and boroughs at the time. 
Three extracts are sufficient as a sampl . They 
are long, but considering how the shortcomings of 
local bodies in India are made the occasion for assail- 
ing the national character and pronouncing an adverse 
judgment on the aptitude of Indians for autonoiu}-, it 
is necessary to give conclusive evidence that all man- 
kind, including the portion which inhabits the home 
of freedom, is tarred with the same brush. Our 
authority is the standard work on Local Government 
in England by Redlich and Hirst. 

The corporations iook upon themselves and are consider- 
ed by the inhabitant* as senarate and exclusive bodies; they 

have powers and privileges within the towns and cities from 
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which they are naraed, but in most places ail identity of inter- 
est between the corporation and the inhabitants has disappear- 
ed. Some corporations are occasionally spoken of as exercis- 
inc; their privileges through a popular body, but in the widest 
sense in which the term popular body is used in regard to cor- 
porate towns, it designates only the whole body of freemen ; 
and in most towns the frcicmen are a small number, compared 
with the respectable inhabitants interested in their municipal 
government and possessing every qualification, except a legal 
one, to take a part in it. In Plymouth, where the population, 
including Devonport, is more than 75,000, the number of free- 
men is only 437, and 14 5 of these are non-resident. In Norwich, 
the great majority oi the inhabitant householders and rate- 
payers are excluded from the corporate body ; while paupers, 
lodgers, and others, paying neither rates nor taxes, are admitted 
to the exercise of the functions of freemen, and form a consider- 
able portion of the corporation. In Ipswich containing moro 
than 20,000 inhabitants, the resident freemen form about on© 
fifty-fifth part of the population. Of these more than one-third 
are not rated, and of those who are rated many are 
excused the payment of their rates About one-ninth of 
the whole are paupers. More than eleven-twelfths of the pro- 
perty assessed in this borough belongs to those who are exclud- 
ed from the corpo-atioii. All the inhabitants whose rent exceeds 
£ 4 per annum are taxed under a Local Act for municipal pur- 
poses. Of these who arc so taxed, less than one-fifteenth are 
freemen. The assessed taxes paid in the borough exceed 
£5,000 per minuin. The amount paid by all the corporate 
bodies is less than one-twentieth of the whole. 

Few corporations admitted any positive obligation to expend 
surplus revenues upon public objects. Such expenditure was re- 
garded * as a spontaneous act of private generosity, rather than 
a well-considered application of the public revenue,’ and the 
credit which the close body would claim in such a case was 
‘not that of judicious administrators but of public benefactors.’ 
The financial picture may be completed by one more citation 
from the Report : In general the corporate funds are but 
partially applied to Municipal purposes, such as the preserva- 
tion of the peace by an efficient police, or in watching or lighting 
the town, etc.; but they are frequently expended in feasting, 
and in paying the salaries of unimportant officers. In some 
cases, in which the funds are expended on public purposes, such 
as building public works, or other objects ^Jf local improvement, 
an expense has been incurred much beyond what would be 
necessary if due care had been taken. This has happened at 
Exeter, in consequence of the plan of avoiding public contract, 
and of proceeding without adequate estimates. These abuses 
ciften originate in the negligence of the corporate bodies, but 
more frequently in the opportunity afforded to them of obliging 
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members of their own body, or the friends and relations of snob 
members. 

In conclusion, we report to Your Majesty that there 
prevails amongst the inhabitants of a great majority of the 
incorporated towns a general and, in our opinion, a just 
dissatisfaction with their municipal institutions, a distrust of the 
self-elected municipal councils, whose powers are subject to no 
popular control, and whose acts and proceedings, being secret, 
are unchecked by the influence of public opinion ; a distrust of 
the Municipal magistracy, tainting with suspicion the focal 
administration of justice, and often accompanied with contempt 
of the persons by whom the law is administered; a discontent 
ander the burthens of local taxation, while pevenues that ought 
to be applied for the public advantage are diverted from their 
legitimate use and are sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered for purposes 
injurious to the character and morals of the people. We there- 
fore feel it to be our duty to represent to Your Majesty that the 
existing municipal corporations of England and Wales neither 
possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of Your Majesty’s 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be effected before 
they can become, what we humbly submit to Your Majesty they 
ought to be, useful and efficient instruments of local 
government. 

The following is the authors’ comment ; 

When one comes to examine the facts set out in this 
Report, one cannot bub wonder how such abuses could have 
been tolerated for generations and centuries in a land whose 
constitution was regarded by some of its greatest statesmen 
and thinkers as an embodiment of political justice and political 
wisdom. For the picture presented by the Report is that of a 
complete breakdown of administrative efficiency, joined with a 
decay of the elementary rules of local self-government. These 
symptoms, as the Commissioners clearly show, were not 
natural, but were the artificial product of a system of political 
corruption erected and kept up by the ruling oligarchy. This 
oligarchy had copied and improved upon the example set by the 
Crown in the days of the Tudors and Stuarts and had deliber- 
ately degraded the organization of local government for 
political purposes. 

A critic who saw only the evil side of things 
might likewise be surprised at the fact that the great 
measures for the emancipation of women and the re- 
moval of the disabilities of the Catholics are not many 
decades old. He would express stern disapprobation 
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of the political caucuses and party organizations 
which twist and misrepresent the important issues 
AVhich the voter has to settle at a general election, but 
which he cannot understand in their real bearings, so 
much is he mystified and confounded by the interest- 
ed representations that are made to him. Our 
pessimistic friend would be scandalised by the sale of 
titles and honours which seems to go on, whichever of 
the great parties is in power. The luxuries of the rich 
and the corruption of high life would form a formid- 
able count in his indictment. The disclosures of the 
divorce count and the enormous extent to which 
betting is allowed under one form or another are 
aspects of social life which would shock and sadden 
him. When he- came to consider the industrial 
organization he would be horrified by the immoralities 
of crowded factory-life and the frequent strikes and 
combinations that threaten the very foundation of the 
country’s prosperit}. When, depressed by all this 
and sick at heart, he came to a contemplation of the 
drink evil and the brutalisation attendant on it and 
the horrible condition of the slums with their dirt and 
poverty and ungodliness, he might well throw up his 
hands in despair and exclaim that the people of Eng- 
land should not be left to their own devices. So docs 
an unrelieved enumeration of the weaknesses of 
private and public life in India produce the impression 
that her people have no redeeming virtues which by 
cultivation and constant exercise will enable them tc 
sustain the burden of self-government. 
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fitness 

In spite of the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which our country has passed, the great Dravidian, 
Aryan and Mahomedan civilizations arc found in 
vigour, if not in their pristine purity. Each one of 
these civilizations has developed forms of government 
and systems of administration which have been pro- 
ductive of beneficent results to the people, fudged 
by modern standards they might be pronounced to 
lack the elements of strength and thorou^^hness. Nor 
do they appear to have given rise to democratic or 
popular forms of organization of the kind that we arc 
familiar with to-day. Self-government then, in the 
sense of the power to develop an indigenous polity and 
find an indigenous agency to maintain it, has always 
been with us. It may have been overborne at times 
and not had free play, it may have degenerated under 
stress of adversity, it may have left the people 
weak, disorganised and helpless before external 
force ; but it has always been there. The numerous 
Indian States carry on before our eyes the 
ancient traditions, transformed, it is true, in 
great measure and adapted to the special needs 
of the British pattern, but still kept alive by 
age-long aptitudes. In our own time the work 
done in these territories by some Diwans and 
administrators within the limitations to which 
they are subject can bear comparison with the 
great deeds of Western statesmen in British 
India. 


3 
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IN HIGH EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
Whenever opportimit}' has been afforded, Indians 
have shown that they can werk modern institutions in 
the modern spirit. In the executive, no less than in 
the Judicial Department, officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service recruited by competition havt^ proved 
themselves, man for man, the peer^ of their brethren 
in the Indian Civil Service. The Indians who were 
first appointed to the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India have elicited warm appreciation from 
no less a judge of men than Lord Morlcy. Lord 
Minto and Lord Hardinge have in turn borne gene- 
rous testimony to the assistance they derived from 
the advice and co-operation of their Indian Ministers. 
The late Mr. Krishnaswamy Aiyar of Madras, the first 
Indian on that .fide of the countr> to whom a. statue, 
was erected by public subscription in which Euro- 
peans and Indians joined, has been the recipient of 
posthumous tributes from his European colleagues, 
which arc remarkable as much for the cidmiration 
which they convey as for the not^- of persoiud attach- 
ment which they strike. To Mr. Gokhale, wlio struck 
the imagination of the English people, in many ways, 
was reserved the unicpie honour of discussing affairs 
of high international moment, albeit in an informal 
way, with the Government of South Africa. This 
difficult and delicate task he perfornsed with such 
ability, fairness and statesmanlike grasp of the issues 
involved that he earned the gratitude and admiration 
cf all parties concerned. 
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Speaking on the proposal to appoint Indians to 
Executive Councils, Lord Morley said (*908) : 

We are not altogether without experience because a year 
ago, or Bomewhat more, it was my good fortuc? to be able tO' 
appoint two Indian gentlemen to the Council of [ndia Bitting 
at the India office. Many a[)prehension8 reached me as to wbat 
might happen. So far, at all events, those apprehensions hava 
been utterly dissipated. The concord between the two Indian 
members of the Council and their colleagues has been unbroken, 
their work has been excellent, and you will readily believe me 
when I say that the advantage to me of being able to ask one of 
these two gentlemen to come and tell me something about an 
Indian question from an Indian point of view, is enormous. I 
find in it a chance of getting the Indian angle of vision, and I 
feel sometimes as if I were actually in the streets of Calcutta. 

Arguing for the appointment of Indians to Exe- 
cutive Councils, Lord Morley said (1909): 

You make an Indian a Judge of the High Court, and Indiana 
have even been acting Chief Justices. As to capacity, who can 
deny that they have distinguished themselves as administrators 
of Native States, where far more demand is made on their 
resources, intellectual and moral ? 

Mr. Charles Roberts, at a banquet given in 
honour of Sir K. G. Gupta in 1905, said: 

When Sir Krishna first took his seat at the Council table. 
Lord Morley’s innovation of appointing Indian gentlemen m 
members of the Council was still an experiment. It was not an 
experiment to- day. It was now an undoubted success, accepted 
as a matter of course. That Indians should be on the Council 
was not merely o'esirable ; it was, he believed, indispensable for 
the right Government of India. 

Speaking at the United Service Club at Simla in 
1910, Lord Minto said : 

Mr. Sinha is the first Indian colleague of the Viceroy. It 
is quiie unnecessary forme to remind you of the great position 
his distii)gui3hcd and excentional abilities had obtained for 
him at the Calcutta bar, and, gentlemen, I cannot let this 
opportunity pa»s without bearing testimony to the able 
assistance he has rendered to the Govarnment of India and 
thanking him for the absolute fairness and broad-minded 
patriotism, which has always characterised the advice I have so 
often sought from him. 
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The Fioneer wrote thus of Sir S. P. Sinha when 
he resigned his seat on the Viceroy’s Council : 

That Mr. Sinha has performed his duties as part of the 
Government of India conscientiously, faithfully and with no 
small measure of success, that his advice, loyally and straight- 
forwardly given, has been of the utmost value to his colleagues, 
will readily be acknowledged by the whole official world of 
Simla, who will be the first to regret his severance from the 
inner Councils of the Government, while recognising the per- 
sonal sac< ificcs Mr. Sinha has made in consenting to become the 
instruraent where-by an important constitutional precedent has 
been established. 

Sir Valentine Chirol wrote in the Times: 

Mr. Sinha’s resignation is much to be regretted in the public 
interest ; for his discharge of the duties attaching to his post 
has gone far to reconcile those who, like n yself, had misgivings 
as to the wisdom of calling any Indian into the Viceroy’s 
fcecative Council, and chiefly on the very grounds which have 
been erroneously suggested as an explanation of Mr. Sinha’s 
resignation. 

Lord Hardinge paid the following tributes of 
praise to Sir Syed Ali Imam : 

As for Sir Ali Imam, I can only speak of him as a colleague 
imbued with the highest sense of duty, patriotism and loyalty. 
Not only by his actual service as head of the legislative depart- 
ment, but also by his constant helpfulness, and loyal but 
straightforward advice, he has been of the utmost advantage 
and assistance to mo and my Government. Now that he will be 
retiring into private life, I wish him all success and happiness ” 
To me personally he has constantb given the most helpful 
advice, and I think our colleagues will all bear witness to the 
great assistance he has rendered to the Council over many 
'4iflGcult and knotty problems. And remember that we have 
been through no ordinary times. The stress of War has brought 
anxieties in its turn to which our predecessors were strangers 
and through them all it has been to us of the utmost benefit to 
know from a distinguished Indian at first hand how the vary- 
ing aspects of our different proplems would strike the mind of 
various sections of educated India. As a member of my 
Council, I repeat, the presence of Sir Ali Imam has been 
^set of the utmost value and it was a source of unmitigated 
satisfaction to me the other day to pay him the greatest com- 
pliment at my disposal by appointing him Vice-President of my 
Council. His tenure of office has coincided, too, with a great 
deal of difficult and important work in] his own particular 
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department, and our War legislation has attained to a volume 
of quite respectable dimensions. Many questions of great 
technique and difficulty have had to he solved and it is not only 
the actual legislation that has been placed upon the statue book, 
but a tremendous variety of problems in which the other depart- 
ments of the Government have found themselves involved that 
have required the help and guidance of the Legislative Depart- 
ment under the auspices of Sir Ali Im^m for thoir solution. 

At the memorial meeting held at Madras in lgl2 
in honour of the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, 
Sir Murray Hammick said : 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer was in 
his work in the Legislative Council, when bis genius and sound 
judgment impressed us all. His mastery over the details of 
complicated matters astonished every one. Then later, wheo 
he became a member of the Executive Council, I had the honour 
of regarding him as a trusted friend, and for one year I had the 
pleasure of almost daily conversation and intercourse with 
him. i learnt to admire his genius, his extraordinary quickness, 
and above all his intense anxiety to be just to all men, and to 
do what he thought best for the welfare and advancement of his 
country. Generous in admiration of others, and full of sym- 
pathetic concern for his friends, his companionship will be to 
me one of the pleasantest of memories. I have thought his 
character was much like that which the stoic Emperor of Rome 
ascribed to his father, viz., indifferent to complinrent, pertina- 
cious in his inquiries, loyal to his friends, and a wise counsellor. 

Sir John Atkinson s iid at the same meeting : 

My acquaintance with the late Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer 
dates from a comparatively recent period, not more than five 
years back. But it is a matter of melancholy satisfaction to me 
that what was begun as a mere official acquaintance across the 
table of the Legislative Council chamber very rapidly developed 
into a friendship, the remembrance of which will always be 
among my cherished possessions. There are many others whose 
intimacy with Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer was of far longer stand- 
ing and of far closer a character than mine, but tome too it haa 
been given to feel the fire of brain and glow of heart that gave 
to Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer so strong and so winning a 
personality It was of course mainly in official paths that we 
were brought together. He had no administrative exoerienoe 
when he joined the Government. As he himself said to me a 
day or two after that event he was only a learner. But what a 
learner ! It was astonishing how rapidly he mastered not only 
the methods of Secretariat procedure, but the substance and 
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intricacies of all the many com plicated quest ions sitbm itted to him. 
It was in consonance with his character that he should be 
rapid in makini? up his mind, tenacious of hint opinion and force- 
foi in support in g it. Yet he was always ready to hoar, most 
anxious always to look at every aspect of a question, and in- 
capable of taking a narrow or one-sided view — a man * that 
<^xecuted judgment and that sought the truth.’ It is nut nocos- 
■ary for me to speak length regarding his work as iuernber 
of the Executive Council, ft was his high quality that makes 
our loss to-day so great. We have lost a colleague who com- 
bined iu himself all tha quaiitip^s that make for admiai/itrafcive 
miccess, who could ill be spared and whoso plu it will, indeed, 
b® hard to hll. But groat J'S were the qualities oT bis intellect, 
I would rather pay my tribute t'> hia character- It was that 
which made him such a power for good not only in Madras but 
throughout India. Hia ivleais w^oiv.* lofty, liii^ desire to r'sse to 
their level so passionate. With him (iroclice and precept ever 
went hand in hand. He could not, boar wrh the Laudicean 
temperament. was anathe.ua to him Mr. K-rislnia?wami 
Iyer’s restless energy, exorcised, as it alvvays v. a«, in the cause 
•of what he believed t<.* be right, was one of the most admirable 
tre.its in his fine character. 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
In the Legislative Councils the peoples’ re- 
presentatives have conducted themselves with 
moderation and self-re.straint, and although they have 
chafed at the restrictions placed upon their activity 
and uscfulne-ssj their resentment has on no occasion 
broken out in any of those disorderly or violent forms 
which disfigure the annals of the legislatures of 
England and of the Dominions, Lord Hardinge has 
more than once borne high testimony to their work. 
Their criticism and advice have not been without 
effect on the policy and administration of the country. 
But so high is the expectation which the public 
entertain now-a-days of the legislative councils^ and 
so keen is their sense of the impotence of their 
representatives from a constitutional point of view, 
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that nothing can satisfy them hereafter short of the 
power of regulating the policy, disposing of the 
finances and controlling the executive. Said Lord 
Hardinge : 

I think I may say with some pride and satisfaction that 
the debates that have taken place have reached a far higher 
standard of statesmanship and efficiency than has ever been 
previously attained. They have taken place with a self- 
restraint and a mutual courtesy and good fellowship that 
might well bo a model to all leeislativo bodies. I think I can 
say from experience gained in different parts of the world that 
this Council is second to none in the dignity of its proceedings 
and the good feeling that animatei its members.” 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

As regards municipalities and local boards, our 
record has been distinctly good. It was perhaps 
lucky that we began our career in local self-govern- 
ment with a large measure of control vested in the 
central government, for we have been saved from 
those depths of inefficiency and corruption into which 
the possession of unrestrained power seems to have 
thrown similar bodies in Great Britain, But the 
continuance of minute control and supervision long 
after the years of probation have passed, is a serious 
check on the growth of self-governing bodies, and it 
is now fully recognised by Government that they 
should be released from leading strings, entrusted 
with more powers and endowed with greater financial 
resources, 

but the masses? 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show thiaF 
there is a sufficiency of talent and public spirit to fill 
all the positions of trust and responsibility in th^ 
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country and to work all the associations and institu 
tions which conduce to the common welfare. There 
are some who will readily grant the truth of this pro- 
position, but will say that it is the ignorant and help- 
less condition of the masses that bars the way to 
progress. It is true that millions of our people are 
without the rudiments of education, that they are 
poor and that t)oliticaIly they are without any 
experience. But is there any country in the 
world having a 4rge population where the masses 
though literate, are in a position to exercise their 
franchise with discrimination ? Are they able to 
follow discussions of public questions intelligently, 
weigh the iiros and cons and come to a decision ? 
Do they make their choice between the competing 
candidates on their merits ? Are they not swayed by 
prejudice, liable to influence and misled by wirepiiller:^ ? 
Says Lord Bryce : 

Though it i« usually assumed in platform speeches that 
the audience addressed are citizens of this attractive type, 
everybody knows that in all communities, not only in Chicago 
but even in Liverpool, let us say, or i;. Lyons, or in Leipzig, a 
large proportion of the voters are so indifferent or so ignorant 
that it is necessary to rouse them, to drill them, to bring them 
up to vote. 

It is not true that in any country which is now 
self-governing the people obtained the franchise only 
after they had secured the blessings of universal 
education. After all, this objection does not proceed 
with grace from the members or representatives or 
apologists of the Indian Government. They have done 
J ittle as yet towards making elementary education 
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universal, and it is a double wrong to use the prevail- 
ing illiteracy as a reason for denying the people the 
privilege of choosing their own representatives to make 
the laws of the land. 

CASTES AND CREED S 

Then it is said that there are serious differences- 
of a social and religious kind, numerous castes and 
creeds, each conscious of its difference from the rest 
and averse from any association with them. This 
is unfortunately the rase, but the difficulties caused by 
this defect are grossly exaggerated. It is not true that 
for political purposes our castes and creeds refuse to 
commingle. Animosities and jealousies are rapidly 
yielding to the influence of education and to the sense 
of common needs, and it is the part of statesmanship 
to provide occasion for the communities coming to- 
gether for common purposes. Instead the legislative 
councils have been made the cause of a separatist ten- 
dency between Hindus and Mahomedans, and in one 
province the separation has recently been extended to 
local bodies as well. It is to be hoped that this dis- 
integrating principle will not be allowed into other 
provinces or in the case of other communities. Any- 
how signs are not wanting that the leaders of opinion 
in these communities are coming to realize that the 
separation should be only for a time, after which in 
political and municipal matters all communal differ- 
ences should be ignored. In Madras and parts of the 
Bombay Deccan the Brahman class has created a feeb 
ing of jealousy and distrust against itself. The non- 
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Brahman, though in an overwhelming majority, finds 
his class without adequate representation in the ser- 
vices or in the professions, and believes that this result 
’s due to the caste instinct of the Brahman who, 
having selfishly monopolised the advantages of educa- 
tion and social precedence in the past, is now equally 
selfishly enjoying its fruits by keeping members of 
other castes from approaching all modern avenues 
to preferment and distinction. It does not matter 
whether the Brahman secures the domination of his 
caste by deliberate and malicious conspiracy or by an 
instinctive spirit of exclusiveness which is his biologi- 
cal inheritance ; the sense of injustice and long- 
continued wrong rankles equally, and to-day We have 
the heart-rending spectacle of certain leaders of 
the non-Brahrnin community opposing the political 
progres.s of the country on the ground that they 
must continue for a long time yet to depend 
on the impartiality and protection of the European 
officials from the arrof^ant ascendency of the 
Brahman. Tlie ill-feeling came out in an ugly 
form when the Public Services Commission visited 
Madras and has since passed into an acute phase. 
Let us hope it is at its worst now. Two facts, how- 
ever, seem to line the cloud with silver. The ascend- 
ency of the Brahman has given way in many piac^.s 
and is certain to be effaced in a generation. Large 
numbers both of the Brahman and the non Brah nan 
communities have seen the unwisdom of wrangling 
with one another to the merriment and advantage of 
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third parties, and the good influence of these peace- 
makers and patriots is softening acerbity all round. 
One duty rests on the Brahman, as being the partyj 
having the advantage at present. He must recognise 
that the attitude of the non* Brahman is not only the| 
natural but inevitable consequence of the past, 
and must be ready and willing in social relations 
to puiy tender heed to the feelings of the non- 
Brahman, remembering always how keenly he 
himself feds the affronts, sometimes real but 
often fancied, of those whom he blames as! 
unable to forget their political superiority. A little 
thinge said the poet, may harm a wounded manJ 
and this saying has a physical and also al 
moral application. When the Mahomedans are! 
grasping the hands of the Hindus in friendship, 
the non- Brahmans will not, we trust, stand apart 
from their brethren and cry out against the progress 
of the country. 

A GLANCE ABROAD 

After all this evil is not altogether absent from 
more fortunate countries. In England to-day no re- 
form in educat on c-m be proposed without raising in 
an acute form what is known as the religious diffi- 
culty. Lord Haldane said only the other day that 
a great load of educational sin rested on the shoulders 
of many right reverend prelates and of non-confor- 
mists on this account. And complaints are not un- 
known that the aristocracy have almost a monopoly 
of facilities of attaining the great positions of public 
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life, and that the sons of the poor, though endowed 
with brains, do not enjoy the share of the posts in 
public service to which they are entitled. For centuries 
Europe was deluged with blood by religious wars 
and the persecution of the Jews by Christian commun- 
ities, which only ceased the other day, is one of the 
foul stains on Western civilization. England s record 
in this respect is not altogether white. Roman Cathol- 
ics first, then Protestants, passed laws against their 
religious foes and persecuted them with a rancour 
scarcely less than any that the history of India can 
show. The fact is that religious toleration and com- 
plete religious freedom are principles of which human 
society had occasional glimpses in the ancient world, 
but which even .\nglo-Saxon peoples have realised in 
their fulness only within the lifetime of the present 
generation. The history of India has periods, like 
those of Asoka and Akbar, in which those principles 
regulated not only the action of Governments but the 
social life of the people. No foreign authority is 
needed to impose them on ^he polity of India, 
just as it was not required for their evolution 
in England. Too many Indians believe without 
reason that in this matter they are in a special 
degree the accursed of creation, because they have 
been taught to believe so. Lest these should 
despise themselves as irredeemable, we shall 
present them with one extract out of many that 
are available to show how free and Protestant 
England could behave in a time not long past 
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towards Catholic Ireland. Lord D unraven writes in 
Legacy of Past Years : 

The Penal Code came into existence under William im- 
mediately after the Revolution, and was extended under 
Anne and the first two Georges. It affected all human action 
and endeavour in every form of life. Catholics were prohibited 
from sitting in Parliament, and were deprived of the franchise. 
They were excluded from the Army, Navy, the Magistracy, tho 
Bar, the Bench. They could not sit on Grand Juries or Vest- 
ries, or act as sheriffs or solicitors. The possession of arms 
was forbidden to them. They could not be freemen of any 
corporate body, and were allowed to carry on trade only on 
payment of various impositions. They could not buy land nor 
receive it as a gift from Protestants ; nor hold life annuities or 
mortgages or leases for more than thirty-one years, or any 
lease if the profit exceed one-third of the rent. Catholics were 
deprived of the liberty to leave property in land by will. Their 
estates were divided among all their sons unless the eldest 
became a Protestant, in which case the whole estate devolved 
upon him. Any Protestant who informed upon a Catholic for 
purchasing land became the proprietor of the estate. No 
Catholic was allowed to possess a horse of greater value than 
£ 5 , and any Protestant could take the horse for that sum A 
Protestant woman landowner was, if she married a Catholic, 
deprived of her property; mixed marriages celebrated by a 
Catholic priest were declared null. A wife or a child pro- 
fessing Protestantism was at once taken from under the 
Catholic husband or father’s control, and the Chancellor made 
an assignment of income to them. Catholic children under age 
at the time of the Catholic father s death were placed under 
the guardianship of Protestants. Catholics were excluded 
from seats of learning. They could not keep schools or teach 
or act as guardians of children. 

If India has more of communal jealousy to-day 
than other countries, it only means that it requires 
greater circumspection in making the arrangements 
and greater safeguards. It cannot render the intro- 
duction of popular institutions impossible. 

^RACE 

Defeated on all these counts, the opponent of 
Indian progress may seek shelter under the argument 
of race, believing that, as it is an unchangeable factor. 
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the disqualification imposed by it is irremovable. 
Mr, Curtis, for example, contends that the Asiatic 
races do not yet possess the faculty of self-govern- 
ment, excepting perhaps the Japanese — the “ per- 
haps ** is meant to prove the extreme caution of his 
thought and reluctance to make any exception. God 
made the Westerns to rule and the Easterns to obey. 
They are the Kshatriyas and Shudras respectively of 
creation. What is it but a revival of the caste system 
wuthout its spiritual sanction ? Race is one of 
tho se ideas, difficul t to analyse and difficult to d efine , 
which have c ome do wn to us jrQrTrtTuTpast^ bre 
contempt ajid hat red bebye gn peoples, and u sed as if 
it wer e a charter^ from heaven by t h ose who hav e 
succeeded to Warn ofL those who wisk JD succeed . 
Even negroes and pariahs, when carefully educated, 
are capable of assimilating the civilization of Europe 
and following any profession with credit. Stress of 
circumstances may compel a pleasure-loving people 
to take to arms in self-defence or seek their fortune 
in wild and hazardous occupations. A hardy 
and warlike people may become through a long 
period of peace tillers of the soil or votaries of 
learning. Scientists and historians may have erudh e 
th eories on race and racial characterist ics , but the 
soul of man will revolt a gainst th c unblest_dpctrine 
tha rpne portion of mankin djs for evjer_t Q rule an d 
anothe r portion of mankind is for ever to bend^its 
neck To the yol^e . Here are a few passages from 
thoughtful writers protesting against the eternity of 
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this summary two-fold classification. Dr. Emil Reich, 
in his book called Success ai/iong Nations, says : 

Amongst many latter-day historians it has been the fashion 
to seek an explanation of national pre-eminence in race. This 
method certainly has the advantage of flattering national 
vanity, but it cannot claim any great scientiflc value, as the 
problems it deals with, though expressed in a different set of 
terms, are not brought any nearer solution. In nearly every 
instance the racial threads from which a white nation is woven 
are so inextricably intertwined that it would be quite impossible 
to determine, even with approximate exactitude, what is the 
predominant element. Let us, then at once set aside the hypo- 
thesis of any peculiar virtue inherent in a particular shade of 
complexion or variety of blood, and seek for a far readier ex- 
planation of our facts in the physical conditions under which 
these nations lived and had their being. We shall then see 
why it is that the conquering race is so often mpelled to bow 
to the civilization of the vanquished and advance along their 
line of development. How often heis this been the case in 
Egypt, Babylonia, and even China ! 

Again : 

The most ingenious books have been written endeavouring 
to apply the theory of race to the explanation of the rise of 
intellect among nations. But the racial theory has been ridden 
to death. After a long struggle, it is now being eventually 
abandoned by its most fanatical adherents in the ranks of 
modern historians. But the average man stills pins his faith to 
it. The ordinary Englishman still attributes, and will continue 
to attribute, the success of his nation to the predom. nance of 
the Anglo-Saxon stock ; there is something extremely flattering 
to national pride in the notion. It also permits of a rapid and 
complete annihilation of the so-called Latin races. The French- 
man is also fired by a kindred admiration of all that has idsued 
from, the Gallo-Roman|blood, a theory which also allows of the 
equally rapid and complete disposal of all?that is Teutonic".and 
Anglo-Saxon. We have already shown how absolutely impossi- 
ble and inapplicable such theories are in the scientific study of 
history. Race is quite impossible of identification, and where 
we can to some extent follow out the lines of ethnographical 
demarcation, it does cot in any degree correspond with the 
national frontier. We must seek for some more substantial basis 
on which to found our theories of the causes of intellectual 
growth. 

Jean Finot has demonstrated in Race Pre- 
jndice the impossibility “ of attributing immutable 
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psychological qualities to certain peoples “or 
races/' 

“ Their virtues and their vices,” he concludes, are only 
the effects of historic circumstances or of the influence of the 
milieu'' “Savage peoples.” he says, “ enter triumphantly into 
our civilization just as civilised peoples fall back into barbarisms. 
* , . Within the space of fifty years the Negroes have realised 
as much progress as many white peoples have done in five or 
Six centuries.*’ “ The history of civilization is only a continual 
come and go of peoples and races. All, without distinction of 
their biological characteristics, are summoned to this great 
straggle for life wherein we fight for human progress and happi- 
ness. All the ethnical elements can take part in it, all can 
contend for places of honour in it. Such is the general import 
of our biological and psychological equality, which remains 
intact underneath all oar superficial divisions.” “ In one word, 
the term race is only a product of our mental activities, the 
work of our intellect, and outside all reality. . . . Races,! as 

irreducible categories, only exist as fictions in our brains. They 
exist in us but not outside us. 

Mr. John M, Robertson, M. P., in his paper on 
The Rationale of Autonowy contributed to the first 
Universal Races Congress held in 191 1 writes : 

“ It really amounts to confessing that all peoples who have 
not hitherto governed themselves are relatively undeveloped ; 
that, in short, self-government is the pre-requisite of any high 
level of social organization and general capacity. This impli- 
cation, however, is not always avowed, even by the more 
thoughtful exponent of imperialism in our own day ; and until 
recent times it was rather the exceptioi than the rule of histo- 
rians even to note that when, in ancient Greece and Rome, an 
end was put to the life of free discussion and political conflict, 
the general level of human faculty began to sink. The truth 
that the habit of constant debate and the perpetual practice of 
affairs are the vital conditions of intellectual and moral better- 
ment for communities as wholes, is still far short of being a 
current axiom. Yet it is proved alike by the decay of the classic 
civilizations after the endinr of autonomy and by the advance 
of modern civilization hand in hand with autonomy.” The con- 
temporary problem may be put iu a nutshell. Are the subject 
races of to-day progressing or not? If yes, they must be on the 
way, however slowly, to a measure of self-government. If not, 
the domination of the advanced races is a plain failure ; and the 
talk of beneficent rule becomes an idle hypocrisy.” “ But the 
first thing to be posited is a warning that * difficulty ’ and ‘ ill- 
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Dreparedneis* are in no way special to the cases of tropical 

countries and so-called ‘backward races. The critical process 

applied to these cases by those who commonly fall back on the 
formula of ‘ fitness ’ is extraordinarily imperlect. On their own 
view these races are ‘fit’ which have slowjy attained self- 
government after starting on the journey at a notably low stage 
of -fitness’ and undergoing on the way all manner of miscar- 
Tiaces including civil war. Only by development out of unfit- 
ness, obviously, is fitness attainable. Yet the bare fact of unfit- 
ness is constantly posited as if it were the fixed antipodes of 
fitness It is commonly put, for instance, »s the decisive and 
final answer to any plea for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions in India, that if India were evacuated by 
the British forces there would ensue civil war. if not a new war 
of conquest. That is of course an even superfluously valid argu- 
ment against the evacuation of India, which no politician is 
known even ever to have suggested. But it is put as if the bare 
potentiality were a demonstration of the unfitness of the Indian 
peoples collectively for any kind of institution tending ever 
so remotely towards autonomy. Now, within the English- 
speaking world, the mother country had civil wars in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; there was civil war 
between mother country and colonies towards the end of the 
eighteenth ; and again within the independent United States 
and within Canada in the nineteenth-all this in a ‘race’ that 
makes specially high claims to self-governing faculty. On the 
imperialist principle, a Planetary Angel with plenary powers 
would have intervened to stop the ‘ premacuro experiment ’ of 
Anglo-Saxon self-government at any one of the stages specified 
—if indeed he had ever allowed it to begain.’' “ The demand 
that the latter shall maintain an attitude of humble acquiescence 
for an indefinite time in the hope that when they have ceased 
to ask for anything they will spontane ously be given it, is quite 
the most senseless formula ever framed in any political discus- 
sion. Peoples so acquiescent would be the most thoroughly 
unfit for self-government that have yet appeared. They would 
be one longer ' viable’.” 

Sir Charles Bruce, in his paper on “ The Modem 
(Conscience in relation to the Treatment of Dependent 
Peoples and Communities,” contributed to the same 
Congress, says ; 

In conclusion it is submitted that in the treatment of 
dependent peoples and communities the modern conscience 
rejects as a fallacy the claim of western civilization to a 
monopoly of the capacity of self-government based on an 
indivisible inter-relation between European descent, Christian. 
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ity, andthe so called white colour. It recognises that, while 
this inter relation has evolved a capacity for self-government m 
an appropriate environment, a similar capacity has been 
evolved by an interrelation of other races, creeds and colours 
appropriate to other environments. It maintains there^re, 
that the conflict between West and East must be adjusted of 
the same principle that has adjusted the conflicts of race and 
Ued in the West, the principle of freedom interpreted as 
liberty of person and conscience and equality of opportunity tor 
all, without distinction of race, creed, or colour, under a settled 
government.” “History, reason, and recent experience in 
Japan warn us that the adjustment must be made 
spirit of the popular refrain. East is East and West is West, but 
in the spirit of a nobler poetic formula; 

‘ God’s in the Occident, 

God’s in the Orient.’ . 

This is the spirit of the modern conscience m the treatment 
of dependent peoples and communities.” 


NOT YET 

The theory of unfitness appears in another shape, 
not so uncompromising, but not less dangerous. The 
unfitness, say some critics, is not incurable ; in course 
of time, under careful and benevolent political edu- 
cation such as our slowly-broadening institutions 
afford, it is possible, though prophecy in such 
matters is proverbially foolish, that the people of India 
may become fit for self-rule. But that day is not 
yet. Wait, wait in patience. Then our mentors re- 
sort to metaphor. The way is long and weary, full of 
peril and adventure. Do you know how they toiled 
Ld travailed who went before you, what trials and 
tribulations they had to bear ? Metaphor and proverb, 
fable hiqtorv and epic, teach us a good 

deal ; tKey^ive us warr^jng and guidance , ^ut they 
..r p not actuaTlife. they cannot replace direct experi- 
mce either for individuals or communiti es. The best 
training is obtained when you grapple with your 
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difficulties by yourself, the highest and most useful 
part of education is self-education. The people of 
India will become fit for self-rule only by practising 
self-rule. There is no other way for it. They must 
conceive their aims and ideals, they must lay their 
plans and execute them, make mistakes and rectify 
them, incur losses and recoup them, encounter perils 
and overcome them. Mr. L. Curtis, in his book 
The Problem of the Common wealth, writes : 


In thefirat place, the exercise of respor.sih y tends w 
increase fitness for exerciaing it. As every one uads in his own 
experience, it is in having to do things that a man learni how to 
do them and develops a sense of duty in regard to tnem. And 
that is why political power ds and ought to be extended to whole 
classes of citizens even when their knowledge and sense of 
responsibility is still imperfectly developed. 

True, this process should not begin too early ; 
there must be a period of preliminary training. 
What is the period reej aired ? The answer is, till the 
necessary general, intellectual and moral ejaipment is 
acquired, till the necessary political experience has 
been gained. Our contention is that we have this 
necessary eiiuipment and experience. In so far as 
such comparison is possible, we cannot see that India 
is less fitted to-day than the Philippines for self-rule, 
nor that her general condition is much behind the 
condition of Canada or the other Dominions when 
they had the gift of responsible government, and we 
go further and say that England and Japan appear 
to have had nearly as many short-comings as India 
now has when they adopted a fully popular constitu- 
tion. The Emperor of Japan took the great 
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Charter oath in 1869; in i88l he promised to grant 
a constitution in ten years ; and in 1 890 the first 
Imperial Diet was summoned. The Filipinos have 
had less than twenty years’ schooling in civilized 
administration. Are Indians so much worse than 
the Filipinos, or is the school of British political 
institutions so much slower than that of American 
political institutions that it takes a century, and hjw 
much longer one cannot say, to complete the process 
of education in the one case which in the other is 
completed in twenty years ? The first legislative coun- 
cil met in Canada in I 79 ^- fifty years full 
responsible government was granted. In New South 
Wales the first Parliament met in 1843. The first 
responsible ministry took office in 1856. Indians 
v/ere first admitted to the legislative council in 1861. 
tliough it had been m existance for many years. It 
is not generally known, but it is a remarkable fact 
that, during this first period^, when Europeans enjoyed 
the exclusive right of legislation for India, they 
conducted business in regular parliamentary style, 
with their own standing orders, calling the acts of the 
executive in question and carrying on debates which 
in their range and breezy freedom contrast markedly 
with the prudish and correct respectability of present- 
day proceedings. Beginning in 186 1 on a scale 
which was caution itself, the non-official Indians 
admitted to the council being few and nominated, and 
the council itself never meeting except when there 
was a legislative measure to be placed before it, we 
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did not take a second step till more than thirty years 
had passed. In i8g2 after a good deal of popular 
agitation, the number of non-officials was increased 
slightly, they were still nominated in form, but 
practically elected by delegates of local bodies, a 
limited power of interpellation was given them, and 
the annual budget was placed before them for discus- 
sion, but it was not to be voted upon. Seventeen 
years passed and strong agitation had to be made 
before the third step was taken in igog. This time 
local legislatures were to have non- official majorities, 
members in the councils could put supplementary 
<]uestions and move resolutions on subjects of public 
interest, subject however to too many exceptions and 
to the further proviso that, even if accepted by the 
council, they were not to be binding on the executive. 
These reforms were introduced with a great fanfare 
of liberal sentiment, and generally hailed by the 
people as a substantial improvement. But the seven 
years that have passed since have been marked by 
an enormous advance of political thought and 
political ambition in the people, and the councils are 
spoken of by the advanced school as glorified debat- 
ing clubs. In fact, the executive government is still 
practically master of the situation and carries 
measures in the teeth of public opposition. After 
fifty-five years people’s representatives have still 
nothing like constitutional power in the land. Surely 
our progress is none too hurried. The foundations 
have had ample time to settle down and can now 
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carry the full weight of the structure of sel^ 
government. 

OBJECTIONS 

EDUCATED OLIGA RCHY 

The next objection to be noticed is that, if the 
scheme came into operation, it would establish the 
reign of the few who are educated over the many 
who are uneducated) we should have an oligarchy of 
a few hundred thousands controlling the destinies of 
vast millions. You reply that, taking numbers onl> 
into consideration, the change will be a big step to- 
wards popular government, as the present ruling class 
does not exceed a few thousands. “ But we have 
knowledge,” say they, ” of rural life and of the dumb 
millions, which you, educated gentry dwelling in 
towns, cannot and do not care to acquire. It is 
not so, ' we rejoin ; ” the gulf of antipathy and con- 
tempt between educated and uneducated is a fable by 
which you deceive yourselves. The educated come 
mostly from villages and keep in constant touch with 
village life. In fact, the most notorious evil of the 
present administration is that it is run by people who 
come from over the sea, never learn the vernaculars 
sufficiently well for ordinary conversation and depend 
throughout their service on interpreters. Besides, they 
maintain an attitude of proud exclusiveness which 
differs in kind and manner of display from the ancient 
arrogance of the Brahman, but is a far more effectual 
barrier to sympathy and mutual trust ; in fact it is 
now an article of creed with them that India and. 
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Indians are unfathomable mysteries and that, the 
longer one remains in the country, the more convinced 
one becomes of the impossibility of ever understand- 
ing its people and their nature and modes of thought 
and life.” “But the lower classes look to us for 
protection, they remember the old misrule and 
tyranny from which we rescued them, and will not 
consent to the transfer of power from us to you, their 
social oppressors for ages.” “ Our history, like the 
history oftother peoples, shows periods of good rule 
and bad rule, of social well-being |nd social misery, 
of progress and decay. When you came you found 
us in one of our unfortunate phases, disorder and the 
breaking up of an empire met your eyes and helped 
the establishment of your dominion. The oppression 
of the lower by the upper classes is nothing peculiar 
to the East. Before the dawn of the modern humani- 
tarian age, the annals of Europe were disfigured by 
similar abuses and tyranny. Plato long ago said that 
in every city there were two cities, that of the rich and 
that of the poor. To-day, even in the most liberally 
governed countries, the peasants and the labourers 
may be heard to denounce the learned folly and the 
selfishness of those that make the laws and work 
them for their own benefit, while all the time profess- 
ing to help and relieve the masses. Ideas of social 
amelioration and service and higher standards of 
government have been learned by tlu; educated men 
in India, and as they have incomparably greater 
interest in the prosperity of the country and far more 
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knowledge and sympathy to inspire their efforts, 
there is no danger of a revival of the old days 
of caste domination and heartless tyranny. The 
new oligarchy then will be at least as good 
as the present.” One doubts whether this 
ancient fiction about the protection of the masses 
is believed any more even by those in whose 
interest it is kept alive. Is it the indigenous 
Short or the oversea Codlin who opposes the spread 
of education among the people and uses their illiteracy 
as an argument for opposing political advance ? Is it 
the indigenous Short or the oversea Codlin who 
defends the pernicious excise policy of the Govern- 
ment on the ground that every man must have his 
tastes, and likewise approves of the raising of the 
State demand on land at every resettlement on the 
ground among others that money left in the ryot's 
hands goes to tlie drink shop ? Who allows the 
country to be flooded with cheap free trade goods and 
refuses to foster the industries of the people in the 
only way in which other countries, including Great 
Britain and her colonics, have fostered theirs ? Who 
was responsible for the currency legislation of a few 
years ago, which, but for some fortuitous happenings 
which told in his favour, might have hit the poor 
agriculturist hard, while relieving the Government of 
the exchange difficulty in paying off the heavy Home 
charges ? Who at the same time gave the European 
services the exchange compensation allowance in 
cynical disregard of the tax-payer’s interests ? Who 
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to-day, when extravagance is treason and luxuries of 
every kind are denounced as crimes, keeps up the 
exodus to the hills for half the year and sanctions 
extra allowances to Civilian officers for promotion 
delayed, while at the same time cutting down 
expenditure on education ? Who is going to defend 
the interests of the voiceless and voteless tax-payer, 
when in consequence of the report of the Public 
Services Commission the organised and well-paid 
Services will drive the Government of India mad 
with all sorts of claims for increased emoluments? 
The unfortunate Indian Short, in a hopeless minority 
in the Council, must set up a piteous wail, which, 
however, will be drowned in the noise of Codlin's 
trumpet announcing to an astounded world his 
protection of the Indian masses against their own 
heartless countrymen. 

It is certainly not political wisdom to keep the 
educated classes out of their own on the overdrawn* 
plea that the European must continue to play 
Providence to the masses of India. Their ambition, 
to put it no higher, is not a vice to be condemned and 
put down. It is th^' witness of the eternal principle 
of progress implanijd in man, coloured as well as 
colourless, and those that condemn it contemn the 
noblest part of themselves. Lord Durham put the 
matter none too strongly when he wrote : 

As long as personal ambition is inherent in human 
natui-v.", and as long as the morality of every free and civilized 
com inanity encourages its aspirations, it is one great business 
of a wise Govepriment to provide for its legitimate development. 
If, aa it is commonly asserted, the disorders of these colonies 
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have in great measure, been fomented by the influence of design- 
ing and ambitious individuals, this evil will best be remedied 
by allowing snch a scope for the desires of such men as shall 
direct their ambition into the legitimate channel of furthering, 
and not of thwarting their Government. By creating high 
prizes in general and responsible Government, we shall iname- 
diately afford the means of pacifying the turbulent ambitions, 
and of employing in worthy and noble occupations the talents 
which now are only exerted to foment disorder. We must 
remove from these colonies the cause to which the sagacity of 
Adam Smith traced the alienation of the provinces! which 
now form the United States: we must provide some scope for 
what he calls ‘the importance’ of the leading men in the 
colony, beyond what he forcibly terms the present ‘ petty prizes 
of the paltry raffle of colonial faction 

Mr. Curtis too deprecates the talent of educated 
and competent men being allowed to run to waste. 

Citizens who have actually developed the capacity for 
government will tend to lose it unless it is used to the full. 
Their knowledge and sense of responsibility will not only be 
wasted, but will languish for want of exercise. They will not 
be brought into touch with the ultimate facts of political deci- 
sions in which they themselves have shared. They will become 
a weakness instead of a strength to the commonwealth. The 
state positively suffers from excluding from political responsi- 
bility any class of citizens who have clearly developed a know- 
ledge ard sense of duty sufficient for the task. There is always 
room, therefore, for the further extension of responsible 
government, and there is always the necessity for it. More 
men can be made more free by being made more responsible 
for the conduct of public affairs, and by being put in a position 

which, while they suffer for mistakes, they share in the 
power of correcting them. 

WILL RISE 

The last objection that we shall deal with in this 
section is that the material races, believing that the 
Government of the land has passed into weak hands 
when it passed into Indian hands, will raise the 
standard of revolt and shake the new regime at the 
very start. In the first place, this cannot be true of 
either the Mahomedans, the Sikhs, or the Marathas,. 
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who have drunk deep from the fountain of patriotism. 
In the second place, when service in the army is 
thrown open to all who are physically fit and promo- 
tion is within the reach of all who are worthy, 
irrespective of race or colour, the distinction between 
martial and unmartial people will disappear in the 
course of a generation. But the real answer to this 
objection is that it would apply only to a scheme 
which r ought to take India out of the British Empire 
and completely eliminated the strong arm of the 
British from Indian affairs. Our critics may choose 
for their own alarmist purposes to misrepresent the 
effect of our proposals or the motive that underlies 
them. But, as a great man once said, “ You may 
fool some of the people all the time and all the people 
some of the time, but not ail the people all the time.’ 
The scheme has for its aim and purpose the continued 
maintenance of British supremacy in India and the 
reconciliation of her peoples to the suzerainty of the 
British empire, which has done them incalculable 
good, giving them hope of a nationhood that they 
had lost or never possessed, and admitting the n to 
a share of the noblest inheritance of modern civili* 
zation, viz,^ democratic freedom. The sentiment of 
devotion to the British Commowealth conveyed in 
the following passage from Mr. Curtis, omitting the 
phrase which refers to the sense of kinship, will find 
a heartfelt echo in the bosoms of most political 
leaders of India : 

Their devotion to it, however consecrated by a sense of 
kinship, is finally rooted in the belief that the Commonwealth 
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IS the greatest institution in the world for enabling men to 
realize the duty of governing themselves. It is mainly because 
tney[know that it stands for the cause of self-government, and 
that with it* destruction that cause would languish, that they 
hnd themselves ready to devote their lives and their wealth to 
keep it inviolable. 

WILL ENGLISHMEN RENOUNCE POWER? 

THEIR MISSION IN INDIA 
Many who grant the essential justness of the 
foregoing reasoning may still feel that due account 
has not been taken of the human clement in the pro- 
blem. Is it to be expected that the Anglo-Saxon, who 
has come to believe that his special mission is to 
dominate or, as he prefers to call it, to elevate the 
weaker racers of the world, will renounce the power 
that has come into his hands ? Kngland is truly the 
home of freedom, but Mill said that all men love 
power more than liberty. The saying has peculiar 
force if the power is yours and the liberty is other 
men’s. This is true of most individuals, but there are 
occasions of moral fervour when it is not true of some 
high-soulcd men and women. And there are periods 
in the history even of aggressive nations when it 
has not been true of them collectively. In this sense 
a nation may be nobler than the individual, its genius 
higher than the tendency of the average citizen. A 
broad survey of the history of England leaves the 
impression that, despite great lapses, the spirit of her 
civilization is a love of free institutions for all. The 
Government of England, moving within the restraints 
imposed by diplomacy and traditional policy, has not 
always championed the cause of freedom. But the 
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great heart of PJngland has ever beaten in sympathy 
with struggling peoples, whether it be in revolted 
America, revolutionary France, Italy, Greece or 
Belgium. Slavery, which was a great blot on 
human civilization till recently and involved ancient 
empires in moral ruin, was abolished first in Eng- 
land. And her shining example has spread over the 
civilized world. Serfdom and contract labour, which 
are modified forms of slavery, have nearly ceased to 
exist in the British Empire, and the knell of indentured 
labour in India has been sounded. Political subordi- 
nation remains, but the conscience of England 
no longer justifies it in its nakedness, but as a neces- 
sary preparation of unfit communities for liberty. 
Often alas ! some of her representatives call liberty 
a shibboleth, and some of her proconsuls in the east 
have denied her mission and committed Wanton 
aggressions in the name of empire. But nemesis has 
followed close upon their heels and sooner or later 
their misdeeds have been converted into benefactions. 
Malcolm and Elphinstone are only two of a large 
number of high-souled British administrators who 
dreamed of an India which should no longer need 
the support of England. The enunciation of a noble 
and humane policy may occasionally be mixed with a 
certain amount of cant, but it has a Way of becoming 
imbedded in political thought and purifying the 
springs of political action. It has been said that 
evolution is a spiral movement, backward and for- 
ward, but in the long run more forward than back- 
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ward. So is it with British rule in India. A few 
years ago we seemed to be swept back by a mighty 
tide of reaction. The officials of the time seemed 
deliberately to forswear the beneficence and magnani- 
mity of their predecessors. An exponent of this phase 
of political thought, approved and belauded by 
officials themselves, M. Joseph Chailley, writes: 

It was 80 at one time, in the era of Malcolm and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone (about 1830). and even after the mutiny, 
when the british considered their mission in India as being to 
educate the people, to make a nation of them, and to prepare 
them for the task of self-government. That task accomplished, 
in the course of a century or two, they would retire, leaving it 
to its own destinies, a glorious child of their genius. But this 
conception is not now that of the generality of Englishmen, 
though it has still some few adherents— Sir Henry Cotton, for 
instance, who presided over the National Congress of 1904, 
British opinion, whether in India or the mother country, would 
now no longer consider a policy of evacuation ; the ties which 
bind India to England are too strong India is one of the main 
pillars upon which the grandeur of the British Empire rests ; 
and England will not willingly let her go. Had England taken 
as her motto, ‘ India for the Indians,’ had she continued, follow- 
ing the ideas of Elphinstone and Malcolm, to consider her rule 
as temporary, she might, without inconsistency, grant to the 
national party gradual and increasing concessions, which in 
time would give entire autonomy to the Indians. But that is 
not now her aim. She rules India, and intends to go on ruling 
it. She has against her a Hindu minority ; for her, other 
minorities— Mussalraans, Buddhists and Parsis— and the great 
mass of the Hindu population. She is ready to bestow on the 
national party honours and posts in increasing numbers, but 
•be will make no compromise in the matter of principle. She 
will keep the Command and direction of the vessel, and her 
Government will remain as despotic as circumstances will 
permit. Macaulay said in 1835 : We know that India cannot 
have a free government, but she can have the next best thing, a 
strong and impartial despotism. Seventy years later. Sir 
Edward Baker, the late Indian Finance Minister, took up 
practically the same position. India is and must remain, he 
aaid, a portion of the British Empire and must in the last resort 
be subject to the control of the British Government. Complete 
autonomy would be inadmissible as regards internal administra- 
tion ; still more so as regards military matters and external 
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policy. Any projects of radical reform would be sheltered 
(shattered ?) against this firm decision, which can only b© 
overcome by ** force ” 

But this is treason to God’s law, which is love 
and beneficence. It could not prevail for ever, and 
Malcolm and Elphinstone must be vindicated. The 
better mind of England has reasserted itself in the 
direction of Indian policy and is aptly expressed by 
Sir Theodore Morison in this passage: 

In the background of every Englishman’g mind is probably 
to be found the conviction that it is our duty so to govern India 
that she may one day be able to govern herself, and as an 
autonomous unit take her place in the great confederation of 
the British H^mpire. This is the ultimate justification of our 
Asiatic dominion, and a statesman who ventured to advocate 
the alternative policy that India should be kept in a state of 
perpetual vassalage, as the milch cow of England, would b© 
hooted from public life. 

BLOOD TIES NOT ESSENTIAL 

If hope is immortal, so unfortunately seems 
doubt, The pessimist has his own reading of history. 
The British, he fears, have granted freedom only to 
people of their own blood. The examples of the 
French Canadians and the Boers fail to convince him. 
In both cases there were British people to whom res- 
ponsible government had to be given, and care was 
taken that they had the balance of political power 
in their hands. The Filipinos, who might be a clear 
case in point, are unfortunately outside the British 
Empire. Ireland’s fate still hangs in the balance; 
even there the Ulster Protesants, who are mainly 
British, must be excluded from Home Rule or 
conciliated by adequate guarantees. History then 
has no exact parallel to comfort us. But we 
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have England’s pledge and, in spite of our pessimistic 
friend, we are on the line of progress. Why may it 
not be our good fortune to be, within this world-wide 
empire, the first non- British people to obtain self- 
government by peaceful and constitutional rrethods 
only ? As Mr. Go khale once sa id, the history of th e 
world is not finished; many chapte rs have yet to be 
adJed~t^t. One bright "chapter under the grace__gf 
God may be the joint c ontrib ution of England and 
India . M. Chailley write s for a class of Anglo-Indians 
who habitually represent the political movement in 
India as aimed at the expulsion of the British and 
the complete severance of the country from the Bri- 
tish Empire. This aim did not actuate any but a small 
knot of revolutionaries and that for a time. The 
furious denunciation, therefore, of M. Chailley and his 
friends leaves our withers un wrung. We ask that 
the Britisher’s privileged position in India should 
cease, that in our own country and indeed through- 
out the British Empire we should be no wise inferior, 
by reason merely of race, birth, colour, or religion, 
to any class of His Imperial Majesty’s subjects, 
and that we should be allowed hereafter, Dominion- 
fashion and in fulfilment of solemn pledges, to 
regulate the internal affairs of our motherland. No 
more humiliating restrictions for the individual, no 
more economic subservience for the community, no 
more political subordination except as to imperial 
interests and the Crown’s prerogatives. Why does 
the demand of such an elementary principle of 
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modern civilisation as the absolute equality of all be- 
fore the law bring violent imprecations on our heads ? 
It is on record that when the little garrison of Arcot 
short of provisions, Clive’s sepoys said to his 
soldiers, You eat the rice, we’ll drink the conjee.*^ 
Surely the good souls did not think at the time that 
it should be “ rice to you and conjee to us *' for ever. 
No ; this question, once raised, must be set at rest, or 
it will come up again and again. Unsettled problems,^ 
as Burke said once, have no consideration for the 
repose of nations. Hope is for man, not men ; there 
is no monopoly in freedom. Bright, speaking of Ireland^ 
was led by the logic of his thought to widen it out : 

I have never maintained that Irishmen are not at liberty to 
atk for and, if they could accomplish it, to obtain the repeal of 
the Union. I say we have no right whatever to insist on a 
Union between Ireland and Great Britain upon our terms only. 
I am one of those who admit, as every sensible man must admit, 
that an Act which the Parliament of the United Kingdom has 
passed, the Parliament of the United Kingdom can repeal ; and 
further, I am willing to admit that everybody in England 
allows, with regard to every foreign country, that any nation, 
believing it to be its interest, has a right both to ask for and to 
strive for national independence. 

Similarly, Lord Durham, in writing of Canada, 
was unconsciously pleading for other peoples as well. 
Sir Charles Lucas in an eloquent passage draws out 
the implications of the noble lord’s doctrine. 

To all times and to all sorts and conditions of men he has 
preached the doctrine that for peoples, as for individuals, the 
one thing worth living for is to make, not to destroy ; to build 
up not to pull down ; to unite small disjointed elements into a 
single whole; to reject absolutely and always the doctrine of 
divide et impera^ because it is :a sign of weakness, not of 
strength; to be strong and fear not ; to speak unto the peoples 
of the earth that they go forward. In the constructiveness, 
which is embodied in all parts of the Report, he has, beyond any 
other man, illustrated in writing the genius of the English raoe,, 

h 
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tke element which in the British Empire is common alike to the 
•sphere of settlement and to the sphere of rule. 

The idealists of Europe, here is Lord Bryce's word 
for it, have dreamed of happiness for all people alike 
lowing from the establishment of free institutions. 

But from 1830 to 1870 the general attitude of most of the 
powerful intellects and nearly all the finest characters among 
-the thinkers and writers of Europe was a hopeful one, expecting 
immense gains to human progress and human happiness from 
the establishment of free institutions. These expectations have 
been in so far realised that the condition of all the countries 
Where such institutions now exist shows a marked improvement 
in the condition of the masses of the people, an improvement 
due not merely to the advance of science and consequent diffu- 
sion of comfort, but also to a juster and more humane legisla- 
tion. Nobody denies that our world of to-day is a better world 
for the common man. Few deny that this is largely due to better 
political institutions. A striking evidence of this general con- 
vietion is to be found in the efforts which Japan and Russia 
^ve made, which Persia and the Turks are beginning to make, 
for the establi^ment of parliamentary institutions. Even in 
China these have been talked of : De conducendo loquitur iarti 
rhet<yre thule. 

CONCLUSION 

OUR DUTY 

Everywhere! men are asking one another : 
^*^What will come of it all?” They would fain 
penetrate the veil that hides the future. The result 
depends on a number of more or less incalculable 
factors, but one of these, and not a negligible one, is 
the earnestness and strength of the effort made by 
the people of India. Though it may not be flattering 
to our vanity, it must be acknowledged that we have 
not yet mastered the art of political agitation. The 
niachinery of government in Great Britain is moved 
public opinion. Those that are keen on getting 
wything done have to secure its support. This is got 
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Up by a persistent campaign of writing in newspapers^ 
lectures, deputations, and other demonstrations, more 
or less noisy. Some movements have organs of their 
own and a corps of paid agents. The interest of 
members of Parliament, front bench men preferably, 
has to be obtained if the Cabinet has to take action. 
When the Colonies obtained Parliamentary legislation 
for responsible government and other great objects, 
they sent over deputations, and some members thereof 
stayed in London for long periods. When tlie Bills 
were drafting, they must have had several private 
interviews with men of consequence. In India the 
imperative need of this work is not sufficiently recog- 
nised. Our difficulty in this respect is specially great, 
because we have to contend against the influence of 
the reactionary members of the Government of India, 
the India Office, the great bulk of retired Anglo- 
Indians and the numerous conservative organs of the 
press. Our exertions must therefore be strenuous and 
unceasing, our sacrifices heavy in proportion. Nor 
must work in India be neglected. In rtiany ways it 
is not less, but more, important than agitation iti 
England. When the end of the War is in sight, 
numbers of enthusiastic workers must carry the 
gospel of self-government for India under the British 
flag into every nook and corner of the land, parnph- 
Icts and leaflets, besides articles in the press, must 
rain on the country in English and in the vernaculars, 
and memorials, preferably translations of oiie and the 
same original, signed by tens of thousands of people 
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must be got ready for transmission to the authorities. 
Representatives of Indian opinion, men of light an^ 
l^adihg in every locality, all who have any opportuni- 
ties of conversation with officials, must not shrink, 
when asked, from proclaiming their wholehearted- 
adherence to the Congress scheme. It should not 
be possible for any officer in any corner to report to 
Government, confidentially or otherwise that he did 
not hear much of the self-government movement in his 
jurisdiction. Despite all these manifestations of 
popular enthusiasm, it is probable that the fulfilment 
of our aspiration will be long in coming. Disappoint- 
ments and discouragements, mockery and abuse may 
assail us at every turn. Threat and persecution may 
be the portion of some of the patriots actively engaged 
in the cause. Nothing, however, should be allowed 
to turn us aside from our undertaking. There will 
arise frequent occasions for change of plan, increased 
vigilance, more man-power. But occasion for despair 
there cannot be. God’s grace must rest on all 
righteous causes. No obstacle can stand before a 
nation’s will. We have only to teach the nation to 
form this will, and all can help in this work. 

TAKE OCCASION BY THE HAND 
The truth will bear repetition that in British. 
polity great changes may be brought about by the 
sole, means of constitutional agitation. It is the boast 
of English historians that by timely concessions, and* 
O-djustments their statesmen have as a rule averted 
auofemce and revolution. X.et our workers, young ai» d- 
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remfimbfif always th at a pnod cause does nOt need 
to be served bv bad means. We shall perhaps have 
provocation now and then from underlings ; a small 
man, dressed up in a little brief authority, may occa- 
sionally do a stupid thing; The exuberant imagina- 
tion with which we have been credited should enable 
us to make due allowance for the extreme difficulty of 
the European’s position in India. A few thousands 
among vast millions, they have excuse if in times of 
political excitement they yield to unjust suspicion 
and act in panic. Our movement will not lose but 
gain in the end by being conducted with restraint an d 
dignity . If violence there must be, let ^ be what 
othe rs inflict on us } if suffering, let it be what We 
hear ; if sacrifice, let it be what we make, not wha t 
we exact. The time is full of hard problems for 
British statesmen. They can attend to none which 
are not urgent and cannot by any possiblity be put 
off. Even in ordinary times, if a question has not 
sufficient momentum of public opinion or even cla- 
mour behind it, other questions will take precedence. 
The habit of politicians in England is to judge the 
urgency of a matter by the noise it has made and by 
the earnestness of the men that champion it. In this 
struggle for attention it often happens that a move- 
ment wins on account of the trouble that it has caused 
the administration and the disorderly manifestations 
it has made of its strength and intensity. It must be 
admitted that we in India are not good at aittractiog 
«the notice of the authorities and guardians of the 
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public peace in these ways. We lie under a peculiar 
disadvantage in that even youthful indiscretion is 
branded by inconsiderate authorities as a symptom of 
sedition or disloyalty. Tests of a different kind must 
therefore be applied to our movements. The Times 
of India the other day pleaded for a complete change 
in the mode of action of British ministers. I 
admonished them for waiting till they must act. To 
some extent it is a condition imposed by the congestion 
of Parliamentary work, but it is also the inevitable 
result of democracy or government by the people. 

Yet under the British system Mr. Asquith has had to draw 
his whole Inspiration from the country instead of leading and 
influencing the country ; one result is that in all major prepara- 
tions the Empire has had to wait until the good sense and 
patriotism of the people have gathered sufficient momentum to 
drive the Government to action. It does not require much 
mental effort to see at what a disadvantage this places the 
British Empire when at death grips with a Government that 
really governs — which with a vast organised body of expert 
knowledge at its disposal is able to act in advance of public 
opinion without waiting until the mass of people, who with 
their imperfect knowledge necessarily see things more slowly, 
have made up their minds that action shall be taken. 

To Indians who are peace-loving, full of trust in 
the authorities and accustomed to leave the initiative 
to them, the change of attitude here recommended 
will be a blessing. The old ideal of the good and 
wise king who went about among his people in search 
of wrong and suffering that he might give redress 
before the tear was shed or the curse spoken still holds 
our imagination. It cannot be a sound polity where 
the normal practic f> m tn n ply when , 

it has developed undesirable symptoms. 


The Need for Political Reform 

— — 

In the course of the Budget delate in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in March 1917, 
Mr. Sastri referred at the end of his speech to the 
urgency of political reforms in India. Mr. Sastri 
pointed out that H. E. Lord Chelmsford’s Viceroyalty 
would above all he marked by the inauguration of a 
scheme which was then exercising the earnest attention 
of the Government of India and His Majesty’s 
Government at Home. In urging the need for 
Reforms, Mr. Sastri said : — 

I T has been pointed out, My Lord, several times 
that at this time of war we ought not to 
embarrass the Government with any suggestions of 
ours. I do not know that this thought of what 
should be done in India to satisfy the growing 
ambitions of the country is not present night and day 
to those who have charge of responsible interests 
either here or in England. We know as a matter of 
fact the thought is forever present in your minds, in 
the minds of those with whom you are in daily 
association in the work of Government in India. If 
we at this time throw in our counsel so that you may 
take that into consideration also in settling matters, it 
is rather hard for us to be accused of seeking to 
embarrass the Government with our ideas at this time* 
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It is too little realized, I fear in official circles* or if 
realised it is conveniently forgotten how intense are 
the feelings of young India in the matter of realising 
the great hopes that have been held out from time to 
time. It is somewhat strange that decades ago when 
public life was rather low in this country and public 
demands had not risen to any high pitch, it was left 
to English administrators and statesmen to lay down 
in clear and generous terms the policy of continuous 
improvement which was to end in the final emanci- 
pation in a political and economic sense of the people 
of this country. 

Now that during the last few years public 
opinion has become articulate and people are asking 
for one thing and another, it is astonishing to think, 
it is saddening to think, that officials should seem to 
stand aghast and scared at the coming prospect. 
What is it that is happening in this country, they 
seem to say to themselves ? My Lord, no one of us, 
at least no one of us who has thought of the affairs of 
India in a serious way, desires any catastrophic 
K:hanges. Far, far be that from our minds. But let 
me frankly tell Your Excellency and Your Excellency's 
Government that we do look forward to large, 
substantial and satisfying items of reform consistently 
with their being stable and lasting. The only things 
that we hear amid the official reserve and the official 
Silence in regard to these matters are the views of 
retired pro-consuls like Lord Sydenham, whose 
distrust of educated Indians, I venture to state from 
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this place, is fast becoming a menace to the peace and 
welfare of this country. My Lord, it was only a few 
days ago that the Premier of England, referring to 
the catastrophic change that has come over Russia, 
spoke of it in terms to which I would venture to draw 
the attention of the Council. He referred to it with 
his characteristic insight as ‘ events marking a world 
epoch and as the first great triumph of the principles 
for which we entered the War,’ i.e., the dethronement 
of autocracy and the establishment on a sure footing, 
let us hope, of popular freedom. We ask for the identi- 
cal thing in this country. Shall it be said that India 
was the last country in the world to obtain this great 
triumph of the principles for which England and 
India alike are making terrible sacrifices ? Let it not 
be said that any school of English politicians stood 
deliberately in the way of according to India that 
popular freedom which they hail in the case of Russia 
even when it is inaugurated in that catastrophic 
manner of which we have heard. We want peace- 
ful progress; we want constitutional and ordered 
progress ; we want, however, at the same time that 
it stiould be declared clearly to Indians that they shall 
one day be free. It is necessary in my opinion* also 
to state how soon. Shall it be said twenty or thirty 
years hence that, at a time when the world was pass- 
ing through a terrible crisis and the nations stood 
facing each other, some in friendly co-operation, some 
in the bitterest hostility, the Indians asked for freedom, 
hut that they were told to * wait, wait, wait, wait/ 
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Your Excellency, it is now time that we were 
told definitely what it is that we are to expect, I 
make no doubt whatever that Your Excellency is 
already contemplating the announcement to India at 
a seasonable time no doubt of the goal towards 
which India politically will evolve under the foster- 
ing care of the British Government. It strikes me 
that the hour has long come when that should be 
made perfectly clear. While there are many authori- 
ties, high and low, in the country ready to deprecate 
and discourage, ready to intern and exclude, there is 
none — sad thought— high or low, to speak a word 
of hope, to hold out to the coming generations the 
promise of freedom for which England has always 
stood, for which she is striving to-day, and for which 
both England and India together are striving with 
one mind and one heart. 

“ Your Excellency, with these words I wish to 
resume my seat, expressing once more the hope that 
to Your Excellency will be reserved the proud dis- 
tinction of having been able to initiate a large and 
substantial, though certainly not a catastrophic, 
scheme of Reform. 



Nasik Conference Address 



The following is the full text of the Presidential 
Address delivered at the Seventeenth Bombay Provin^ 
dal Conference held at Nasik on May^ 12, 1917 : — 

THE IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

S INCE this Conference met last at Ahmedabad, 
two events of first-rate importance have hap- 
pened : the session of the Imperial War Conference a t 
the seat of the Empire, and the adoption of a scheme 
of post- War Reforms by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League at Lucknow. The 
whole country rejoices that the representatives of 
India were admitted to the Imperial Conference 
on terms of perfect equality with those of the Domi- 
nions and that they everywhere met with the utmost 
cordiality and consideration, while by their personal 
bearing and patriotic utterances they have sustained 
the honour of India and are entitled to our gratitude 
and appreciation. Touching the actual results of the 
Conference, the cablegrams so far received, although 
they contain momentous news, do not enable us to 
obtain precise notions. In the first place^ the mem-i 
hers of the Conference unanimously recommended 
that T pdia shnnld have full representation a t future 
Imperial Conferences and that the Governments con- 
cerned should be moved to give their consent to the- 
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arrangement. But what does ** full representation 
mean ? If the representatives of each Government 
are to have only one vote between them, more signi- 
ficance attaches to the quality of the representatives 
than to their number. Speaking for myself, the 
Country has been particularly lucky this time in 
the gentlemen chosen by Government to cham- 
pion its interests. But luck cannot always be count- 
ed upon. The other Governments are composed of 
elected leaders of the people, and their choice may be 
held to be the same as the people’s choice. In th e 
case nf Xndia it may happen that the persons chos en 
by Government do not command the confidence of t he 
pu blic and that the views which they express at the 
Conference are conforma ble to the wishes of the 
Gove rnment but not to tTiose of the country . It 
would be necessary to secure that the nominees of our 
Government should have been recommended to them 
on behalf of the public by some electorate like the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Council or 
the elected members of the Indian and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, This method is obviously un- 
suitable to obtain the official representatives or the 
representatives of the ruling chiefs, should such re- 
presentatives be required for future Conferences as 
^well. On this, as on other important aspects, how- 
ever, we have no information to go upon. One obser- 
vation, however, may be made with absolute certitude* 
The idea that the Se cretary of State can r epresen t 
the people of India in thclmpe nal Conference is u n- 
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t enable, if not ridiculous* Says Mr, Silburn on this 
subject with reference to the Conference of I907, It 
cannot be said that the Secretary of State for India' 
was the proper personage to represent some 294: 
millions of people at a Conference, the other delegates 
at which were directly representing the people of 
countries they were personally acquainted with by 
long residence.” Another matter, but one which 
affords satisfactipnj^^is that the Conf erence una ni« 
mo usly approved of the principle of reciprocity be t- 
ween th e Dom ini ons and India and commended the 
memorandum presented by our representatives on our 
position in those countries, to the favourable consider- 
ation of the Dominion Governments. Here, again, 
till we know the text of the memorandum, we cam 
have no idea what * reciprocity * connotes and cannot' 
judge the exact gain to our credit. 

INDIA AND THE. IMPERIAL COMMONWEALTH 


A third resolution^ transcending the others in 
far-reaching consequence to India , enunciates some of 
the principle s to be borne in mi nd when a speci al 
I mp erial Conference wil l siFTmmediately after the 
War to consider the relations of the co mponent p^ ts 



principles is that Jjidia. as well as the Dominions' 
should have an adequate . v oice in the determination 
of foreign policy and foreign relations. So far so good/ 


But what about this other princip le, that any r ^ 
adjustment s hould reco^ mse the-D ominions as auto^ 
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iK fflious nations of the Imperial Commonwealth and 
India as an important portion thereof ? Does it mean 
that our representatives have consented to an arrange- 
ment which even in the future will place India on an 
inferior level to the Dominions ? Or does it mean 
that, though India may see no change in her internal 
constitution, she will enjoy, so far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned, equal status with the self- 
government Dominions ; constitutional expedients 
are no doubt infinite, and the ingenuity of constitu- 
tion-makers is not easily baffled. But we cannot 
refrain from asking, how will this equality of status 
be made compatible with India’s position as a Depen- 
dency of Great Britain? How can she, in her 
character as such, cast her vote in the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth independently of Great Britain, 
as the Dominions will ? If the idea is that, while she 
has a vote, it will always be cast with Great Britain’s, 
it is only a device to secure the domination of Great 
Britain, and the boasted equality of India with the 
Dominions is nominal. Independence of Great 
Britain in the Commonwealth Parliament is a greater 
thing constitutionally than independence of Great 
Britain in internal affairs. Are we to get the greater 
thing, while we are still to be denied the smaller ? 
On the contrary, the self-governing status appears 
to us almost a sine qua non of India becoming an 
equal partner in the future Commonwealth. Perhaps, 
however, we are taking too much for granted in 
supposing that a Commonwealth with a defined 
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constitution will take shape as a direct result of the 
deliberations of the special post-War Conference. 
Great complexities surround the problem, and inform- 
ed opinion is by no means unanimous in the United 
Kingdom or the Colonies as to the feasibility or the 
desirability of a comprehensive Imperial constitution, 
j^ofesspr Dicey a nd Sir Wilfri d Lauder, to name 
only two, have not yet become converts to the new 
g ospel of a Federated Empire. I ndia n op i nion c^not 
count for much in this mighty issue. In the scheme 
adopted by the Congress and the Muslim League, it 
has only one clause to itself, although that clause is 
comprehensive enough “ In any Council or other 
body which may be constituted or convened for the 
settlement or control of Imperial affairs, India shall’ 
be adequately represented in like manner with the 
Dominions and with equal rights.” The governing 
resolution of the National Congress is briefer still and 
embraces India’s status, both internal and external. 
“That in the reconstitution of the Empire, India shall 
be lifted from the position of a Dependency to that of 
an equal partner in the Empire with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions.” In fact, Ind ian opi n io n is by nf^ 
means- ent husiastic for an Imperial Federation. For 
obvious reasons, it has concentrated on the acquisition 
of internal autonomy. The people of India believe 
that, so long as their representatives are nothing in 
internal affairs, they cannot be anything in external 
affairs, whatever the constitution may provide; and 
they believe further that, when India becomes auto- 
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nomous, she will know how to secure her proper 
rights in the larger councils of the Empire. 
Powerful feelings arising from the contemplation of 
hopes long- deferred, pledges unfulfilled and rights 
denied, impel Indian politicians to work for self-Gov* 
ernment, and those who ignore this circumstance 
ignore the most vital element in the situation and 
can never hope to understand the problem of India s 
aspirations. The logical mind of the Indian perceives 
an incongruity in the planof his Anglo-Indian brother, 
who advocates a position of equality for India in the 
Federation of the Empire but resists the movement 
for internal freedom. But incongruities and logical 
flaws do not disturb those who have been brought up 
to believe in the perfection of the British constitution. 
To them it is enough that a constitution is workable 
and bids fair to become a tolerably efficient means of 
promoting the happiness of the community. So we 
find Mr. Lionel Curtis sketching the obtline of a 
F ederal Parliament, with a nominee Upper House 
and a wholly elected Lower House, in both of which' 
the people of India should be adequately represented, 
though he knows that they do not enjoy such a 
privilege in their own country and in fact commends- 
the scheme to their acceptance expressly on the 
ground that it will provide Indians with a voice in 
the determination of the steps by which and the pace 
at which they should advance towards full responsible 
government in internal affairs. This assumes that 
the Federation movement outside India will reach. 
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Gonsummation far sooner than the Home Rule move- 
ment inside India, which is indeed bidden to wait on 
such chance as the former may have of success. 
Which of these two moveme nts is Jthe si mpler a nd 
moreja rgent ? Mr, Curtis moves with confidence 
among the considerations that make up the question 
of Imperial Federation. He does not understand^ 
and is naturally diffident in dealing with, the questions 
connected with Indian Home Rule. The position of 
the average Indian politician is exactly the reverse. 
He is familiar with the many aspects of the nationalist 
movement in this country, while he walks with 
unsure steps along the intricate paths that lead to 
the great Britannic Commonwealth. Each may be 
pardoned then if he has a different opinion from the 
other as to which of the two is to come first and 
which second — Imperial Federation or Indian 5elf* 
Government. Mr. Curtis, indeed, has now convinced 
himself that India can and must have responsible 
government as soon as possible and is willing to 
countenance her endeavours in that direction, so far 
as he considers them proper and legitimate. The 
average Indian politician is in a worse predicament. 
He is not satisfied that Imperial Federation must come 
and is not therefore prepared to grapple with the 
difficulties of that problem. Scanning the meagre 
message of Reuter, one reads a note of hesitation and 
doubt in the resolution of the Imperial War Con- 
ference on this particular subject. The cable says, 
/•The readjustment should provide for effective 
6 
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arrangements for continuous consultations on all 
important matters of common imperial interest and 
for such concerted action founded on consultation as 
the several Oovernments determined* The expressions 
I have put in italics do not lend themselves to the 
interpretation that an Imperial Federation is definitely 
decided upon. On the contrary, an easy and natural 
construction of the words leads us to suppose that in 
th^ opinion of the members of the Conference the 
problems of the Empire should be solved by frequent 
meetings of those interested in them, and that the 
final responsibility was to rest on the several Gov- 
ernments that met in consultation and not on an 
Imperial organization created for the purpose* 
If, however, an Imperial Parliament, such as 
Mr. Curtis adumbrates, is to be brought into being 
before India gets responsible government, we 
should welcome the suggestion that India diould 
be adequately represented in both Houses, and in 
the Lower House by men of her own free choice. 
Only this condition is indispensable — that the 
standard of representation must be the same for 
all alike, population or total contribution made to 
the Imperial Treasury, Mr. Silburn in his Governance 
of' Empire suggests a uni-cameral Parliament for 
the Federated Empire, with 2i6 members. When 
he comes to distribute them, he assigns 67 
members to the United Kingdom, 37 to India, 
30 to Canada, 16 to South Africa, i2 to New 
Zealand,. 1 1 to Australia, and so on, thus re- 
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‘Cognising in the case of India that “ to give this 
portion of the Empire a voice in its governance 
'Commensurate with its importance, it is necessary 
<0 make that voice second only to that of the 
United Kingdom.” His basis of representation, 
however, viz., the size of the legislative bodies in the 
different countries represented, is arbitrary and liable 
to fluctuation and even manipulation. Lord 
Sydenham and other critics do not srcuple to discount 
the representative character of our representatives in 
the various Councils on account of the smallness of 
the electorates who choose them. The fact is that it 
suits the bureaucracy, in their rooted opposition to alL 
-democratic movements in the country, to keep the 
franchise both narrow and indirect. To-day the 
franchise may be widened enormously with perfect 
safety and justice, and instead of the non-official 
members of local bodies electing to the Provincial 
Legislative Councils and the non-official members 
of the Provincial Legislative Councils electing to 
the Indian Legislative Council, it is perfectly 
feasible to create large and enlightened constituencies 
‘directly among the people. Mr. Silburn’s standard 
then must be dismissed. When the Federation 
enthusiasts do not, like Lord Milner for exampfe, 
abandon ihe notions of equality and justice, 
they are puzzled how to bring India into the 
organization without giving her a weight and 
potency which will cast other parts of the Empire 
into the shade. 
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OUR DEMAND — THE TIDE IN OUR FAVOUR 
My heart swells with pride as I think of the 
momentous resolution which, in mutual concert, our 
National Congress and our Muslim League came to^ 
in the recent Lucknow session, concerning the pro- 
gress of our people towards Self-Government. An? 
Indian patriot finds immediately placed in front of 
him for the first time in the history of our political 
effort an object worthy of the great nation to which 
he belongs and the great and varied culture which 
forms his richest inheritance. Self-Government under 
the British dag, equal partnership in the British 
Confederation with the United Kingdom and the 
oversea Dominions, constitutes a destiny which the 
proudest people need not scorn. This generation of 
our public workers must count themselves blessed 
that they are privileged to see the fair vision of 
emancipated India gather form so quickly and come 
into vivid view to inspire them with hope and promise 
denied to their fathers. These are great days : great 
destinies are taking shape, great ideas are swaying the 
hearts of men, and great causes have evoked great 
enthusiasms and exacted great sacrifices. India has 
not been a silent spectator ; happily removed from 
the thick of the confiict, she still feels that she has 
enormous stakes in it and throbs with the most lively 
interest at every turn and shift in the mighty drama 
which is in progress in most parts of the world. If no 
belligerent nation can remain its old self after the 
*War, neither can India be held down to her ancient 
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inoorings. We in India have likewise new dangers 
ahead, we have likewise to refashion our polity, we 
must likewise claim a share of the great principles 
of popular freedom and opportunity of unhindered 
self-expression which are being reconquered at ter- 
rible cost for human civilization. Come then, all of 
you who live for something beyond the hour, all 
whose hearts can feelf all whose souls can be fired to 
high purpose, come all and aid in this great work. 
Whether you bring much or little, whether you use 
pen or tongue, let your heart be pure and your 
resolve manly. Let us not think too much of the 
risks and the difficulties. They are great, but so 
are the forces that fight on our side. Indian blood has 
tiot been shed, Indian treasure has not been poured 
^out, in vain. Subtle bonds, unsuspected heretofore, 
have "drawn Englishman and Indian together, new 
ties of brotherliness and comradeship have been con- 
fessed on both sides, and England and India 
have realised as never before how sorely they 
need each other. Do not believe it, if anybody 
tells you that the war should not make, and 
has not made, any change in our mutual rela- 
tionship. Hard-headed party leaders have experi- 
enced a profound change in their dearest convictions 
on account of the war. Mr. Asquith, for example, 
is now a whole-hearted advocate of the franchise 
for women, and Mr. Bonar Law, alluding to his 
challenged attitude towards the Irish Nationalists 
and the, question of Home Rule gave fine, 
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somewhat reserved, expression to his newly awakened 
generosity : 

I do believe/' he said, ** that this Irish question does act as 
a handicap upon us in carrying on this war. I do not agree 
that perhaps we should do it better when the war is over — I am 
not sure. I know this at least that in this House I myself, and. 
1 think that it is true of many others, have a different 
feeling towards the gentlemen who sit on the Nationalist 
benches, because of the attitude taken by the leader of their 
paity and by other members of that party who are risking 
their lives.” v 

Whatever some Europeans may say here, and 
some Indians repeat after them, the people in England 
and in the Dominions have had a new India revealed 
to them ; and the best among them in all political 
parties have proclaimed their conviction that India 
should no longer occupy a low place in the Empire 
and that Indians should no longer be treated as poli- 
tical inferiors or possible rebels, whom it is wise to 
keep weak and disarmed. The severe tests of war 
have proved us beyond a doubt, and the general 
opinion among those qualified to judge is that 
England must definitely pledge herself to accord 
the self-governing status to India. The National 
Congress and the Muslim League have asked for 
such a declaration from responsible authorities. 
The idea must have gained strength from the 
presence of India’s representatives at the seat of em- 
pire among the leading lights of the empire. One of 
them Sir S. P. Sinha, had himself pleaded .eloquently 
and passionately for such a declaration when he pre- 
sided over the Bombay session of the Congress. Even 
The Times of London seems to have felt the need o8 
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a changed attitude towards India. In a recent article 
that great paper says, “ The broad lines of policy in 
India are perfectly clear ; it looks steadily forward to 
the gradual increase of the self-governing function 
and is only concerned to regulate that increase as 
good order within and the security against external 
aggression require, but this policy is too seldom ex- 
pressed in terms.'* Then it goes on to urge “ that an 
authoritative declaration on the subject should be 
made now and not as a reply to agitation after the 
war.” 

NO REVOLUTION 

In acute controversy a disavowal or qualification 
of a statement cannot be repeated too often. Some- 
times in innocence, but sometimes also through per- 
versity, people go on attributing motives and views 
which you have repudiated and demolishing argu- 
ments which you have never advanced. The political 
reformers of India are accused of advocating the im- 
mediate grant of responsible government, and the use 
by the reformers themselves of the expressions Home 
Rule and Colonial Autonomy, not in their rigid con- 
stitutional significance as applied to Ireland and to* 
the Self-governing Dominions, but as convenient and 
compendious descriptions of their demands, has 
been turned against them as an avowal of a 
desire to bring about revolutionary changes by 
such tactics as obstruction and intimidation. The 
extreme nervousness of those who are responsible for 
peace and tranquility in the country enables us to 
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understand their proneness to take alarm on insuffi- 
cient grounds. But it is difficult to find an adequate 
excuse for their undiscriminating dislike of all political 
agitation and their reckless condemnation of moderate 
leaders as revolutionaries. The scheme of changes 
embodied in the principal resolution of the recent 
Lucknow Congress is described as a definite step to^ 
wards self-government. The framers of the scheme 
have been anxious that its introduction should not 
require the scrapping of existing machinery or give 
cause for the suspicion that they were aiming at the 
subversion of British rule. The forms of administra- 
tion will remain untouched. The Governor-General, 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, Executive 
Councils and Legislatures will be there as ever. The 
great services, the financial system, the judicial 
system, and the educational system will continue 
intact. There will be no dislocation in the Depart- 
ments. No interests like those of commerce or agri- 
culture will be threatened. The free life of no com- 
munity and the free practice of no religion will be io 
peril. Military matters, war and peace, and treaty - 
making will be in the same hands as heretofore. If 
none of these dire consequences is likely, is it fair or 
reasonable to spread a panic of coming revolution ? 
We do not wish to conceal the fact that great and 
substantial changes are contemplated in the scheme. 
Certain vested interests will suffer ; civil authority 
will change hands, and a great devolution of power 
will be effected. But these changes, profound as they 
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are, do not involve ‘red ruin and the breaking-up of 
laws.’ What great popular movement, intended to 
satisfy the ambitions of a people long kept down> 
was ever attended with less change ? Congress lead- 
ers have laid themselves open to the charge of weak- 
ness and undue regard for the susceptibilities of men 
in power. They have never been gulity of excess or 
violence. Bureaucracy, long used to irresponsible 
power has grown intolerant of criticism and cannot 
treat political opponents with the broad-mindedness 
and courtesy, which are characteristic of public life 
in communities in which civil power has ceased to be 
the monopoly of a claSvS. Fed up with the belief that 
the people exist for them, rather than they for the 
people, they naturally think that anything which 
threatens their privileged position threatens the very 
root of the established order of things, and any politi- 
cal agitation, of which the tone is not apologetic, 
appears to them as dangerous and disorderly pro- 
paganda. No caste, in India ever ^^b 

jealous of its privileges than the Indian Civif Service. 
They firmly believe that they know everything, that 
no department can do without them, and that power 
not in their hands must necessarily be abused. When 
it is proposed that an elected majority should pass the 
legislation of the land, control the finance and criticise 
the executive administration, they naturally think 
that the proposal, if carried out, will bring down the 
whole structure of Indian society and cause irretrie- 
vable ruin. 
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TWO CRITICS 

' Neither Lord Sydenham nor His Honour Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer can pause, in their paroxysm or 
indignation, to distinguish between Swadeshism and 
Sinn Feinism, between constitutional agitation and 
anarchist conspiracy, between the enthusiastic Cong- 
ressman and the maniacal bomb-thrower. You are 
a saint”, says the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 

” and your speech is wisdom. But if I fancy that 
other people misunderstand you, I will shut you up 
and no mistake”. Some assassin took a well-thumbed 
copy of the Gita to the gallows ; that sacred book 
thenceforward fell under official displeasure. A revo- 
lutionary pamphlet contained a quotation from 
Mazzini ; no owner of his works was thereafter free 
from suspicion. A professor in a town supposed to be in- 
fected with sedition delighted in expounding Burke to 
his pupils ; the father of English conservatism was 
thereupon condemned as unfit for University curri- 
cula. Lord Sydenham, the angel of innocence, whose 
educational zeal the perverse Bombay University 
mistook for political jealousy, sought, happily in 
vain, to banish English History from the course of 
studies for the graduate’s degree, because forsooth the 
virtues of patriotism, love of freedom and brave 
citizenship which it inculcates are unsuited to Indian- 
youth who must be trained up in the Way of submis- 
sion, servility and sycophancy. Doings like these- 
defeat their own object and create the very evil they 
are intended to cure. Sir Michael O’Dwyer bade us- 
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the other day cease from our propaganda, lest it 
should lead impatient youth to the commission of^ 
crime. May we, out of gratitude for this lesson in 
political science, remind His Honour and those who 
think like him that unbalanced speeches like his sap 
the faith of the public in the progressiveness and 
benevolence of British rule, leave the constitutionalist 
politician without a following, and swell the ranks 
of the revolutionary school of thought ? The mild 
Congressmen in India do not need this sort of homily. 
We have never organized armed resistance to lawful 
authority and threatened open insurrection, though 
the career of Sir Edward Carson is not exactly a 
lesson in the duty of loyal submission to the decrees 
of Parliament. We do not intend any attempt to 
over-throw by force the established Government of 
the land, and hope that no revolutionaries in the 
country have been led to believe that if they succeeded, 
the House of Commons and the Premier of 
England would send them an enthusiastic and fervid 
greeting. 

A QUOTATION FOR SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER. 

At this point I wish, with all due respect, to- 
make His Honour a present of an apposite quotation 
from a recent Irish debate in Parliament. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer is an Irishman and naturally feels 
uneasy at the parallelism frequently drawn between 
the movement for Irish Home Rule and the Indian 
struggle for self-government, and is at the pains to- 
construct an ingenious argument against it. In one^ 
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vital particular His Honour’s opinion goes decisively 
against the cherished conviction of most Irish patriots. 
He would seem to think that the present distracted 
condition of Ireland is a consequence, indirect it may 
be, of the mistakes and excesses of the Nationalist 
Party. Without a doubt they would reply, to use a 
homely expression, the boot is on the other leg. At 
the end of a speech, as remarkable for its self- 
restraint and patriotism as for its pathos, Mr. John 
Redmond lamented the way in which the vacillation 
of Government was weakening his influence in 
Ireland and disclaimed responsibility for future 
consequences. He said, 

The lait time I spoke on this matter I said that in mv 
opinion the Government ought to take their courage in both 
hands and make a definite proposal. That they have not done. 
I say, no matter who he is, any British statesman ^ho by his 
conduct teaches once again the Irish people the lesson that 
any Nationaliat leader who, taking his political life in his h^d, 
en deavour s to combine local and endeav- 

Qura^axnmBiSilJoyalty to Ireland’s rights wltBTuyaltyTo^e 
El mpire —any^n'e Who again teaches the lesadiTThat BTT^ a 
manls^rtain to be let down and betrayed by this course, is 
guilty of treason, not merely to the liberties of Ireland, but to 
the unity, strength and best interests of this Empire. That is 
the course which, in my judgment, the Irish people will 
recognise as having been taken by you (indicating the Govern- 
ment front bench), and I warn you of the consequences. How 
far this action may make the constitutional action in Ireland 
in the future impossible or not, I cannot say, but cert inly the 
epeech of the Right Hon. gentlemen (Mr. Lloyd George), his 
utter refusal to come down, on the responsibility of the 
‘Government, with some definite plan to make an appeal to the 
patriotism of the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir Edward 
"Carson), makes one think, * Why should all appeals be made to 
us? Why cannot he — he is capable of it, 1 sm sure — rise to 
the height of sacrifice demanded of him and come for- 
^ward and agree to a proposal which he knows will be accepted 
by the whole of Ireland and would end his wretched 
I business ?* 
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NOT THE RIGHT TO SPEAK, BUT THE RIGHT TO RULE 

One of our mentors gravely tells us that in the 
legislatures of the land we have the fullest opportune 
ties for the expression of opinion, and he wonders > 
what more we could want. Why, has it never struck 
him that we too have learnt to worship at the shrine 
of freedom ? Opportunity for the expression of 
opinion ? The time is gone when that would have 
contented us. We want political power ; let there he 
no mistake about it. We want the right ^o rule cur- 
selves, Within the last few weeks the world has 
resounded to the paeans of joy which greeted the 
establishment of democracy in Russia. Men’s hearts 
were stirred, as they have been rarely in the history 
of the world, when they read the super message of 
President Wilson to the American Congress. He said : 

Civilization itself seems to be in the balance ; but right is 
more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for demo- 
cracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own government, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for the universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples as will bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself free at last. 

PROSPEROUS YET DISCONTENTED! 

I have recently seen a small collection of 
American opinions of British rule in this country 
published by Fisher Unwin and heard with surprise 
that Government had sent copies of it to newspapers. 
Does Government fancy, for one moment, that we 
lack in appreciation of the benefits of British rule 
here ? Few understand them and realise their full 
measure, as the educated classes do, who have read 
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accounts of the disorgani^jed condition of this countiry 
when the British came on the scene. And yet is it 
wrong of them to desire self-government ? Only a 
. few days ago, in a debate on the condition of Ireland 
both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George referred to 
the material prosperity that the Irish enjoyed, but 
neither of them wondered at the serious discontent 

• of that people. Hear what the Prime Minister said : 

I want to show that the discontent of Ireland is not 
material ; but still there remains one invincible fact after aU 
this great record of beneficial legislation — inspite of the fact 
that Ireland is more materially prosperous than she has ever 
been* there remains the one invincible fact to-day that she is no 
more reconciled to British rule than she was in the days of 
Cromwell. It proves that the grievance is not a material one, 
it 18 something which has to do with the pride and self-respect 
■ of the people. I entreat the House of Commons and the British 
people to get that well into their minds. It is a fact which 
must be grasped by the House of Commons or by any govern* 
ment which means to attempt a settlement of this question. 

On a later occasion Mr. Bonar Law emphasized 
the same truth. 

I know what the views of Nationalist members are and I 
do not agree with my noble friend that the only thing you have 
to think of with respect to the government of Ireland is to 
set up a government that will govern in tbe best way. I do 
V not think so at all. I think that very often a very bad form of 
government, if it is with the consent and good-will of the people 
governed, will work infinitely better than a much better system 
without that consent and good-will. 

WHAT IS REAL LOVE OF LIBERTY ? 

Historians teach us that the prosperity and glory 

• of ancient empires were hollow, because they were 
built upon slavery, that even the boasted republics of 
old had no real freedom because it was denied to the 
large numbers of slaves who were never included 
among the citizens of the State. There is ho slavery 
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now in the British Empire, but a huge deduction 
must be made from the boast that it stands for the 
principles of individual liberty and perfect equality 
■when it is remembered that the coloured people whom 
the whites hold in political subjection and occasionally 
treat with contempt and even cruelty vastly out- 
number them. Love of liberty should include the 
love of liberty for other people as well as for yourself. 
To grant freedom voluntarily to subject peoples is 
an act of chivalry between nations, which is of the 
rarest occurrence in history. The republicans of 
Russia in the sudden joy of their freedom resolved to 
strike off the fetters of the Poles and allowed them 
to thrash out a consitution for themselves in a con- 
vention based on universal suffrage. In British India 
the people are exhorted by government officials not 
to worry about their political advance, because the 
governments in India and in England are thinking 
of the matter earnestly. It may be said that Polish 
freedom was a politic measure in time of war. That 
could not be said of the grant of freedom to the 
Filipinos by the United States of America. So far 
from exploiting the poor islands which they had 
required, the Americans, worshippers though they 
be of the almighty dollar, spent, it has been said, 
large sums of their oWn on educating and elevating 
the Filipinos. In granting these people a full 
measure of home rule but of free will and without 
threat or pressure from outside, the greatest republic 
of the world has proved itself likewise the noblest 
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republic. So long as man can appreciate magnani- 
mity and altruism, the people of the United States 
will be honoured as the most selfless and unsullied' 
champions of international freedom. England, femed 
in history not without cause as the home of liberty, 
has yielded the first place in this immortal roll. The 
republic of Russia has taken the second place. -Let 
England look out before the third place is occupied 
and bethink herself of her duty to India. 

STEP BY STEP 

The Filipinos had the whole of their political 
education in less than 2o years. In a generation 
Japan replaced her feudal institutions by a Parlia- 
mentary form of government. Canada, Australia and 
South Africa attained responsible government m a 
few quick steps. The people of India with a civiliza- 
tion going beyond the dawn of history during which 
they have evolved many forms of government and 
systems of administration of their own, are told after 
more than a century of British rule that they are not 
yet fit to govern themselves. His Honour of the 
Punjab said that we must wait till we were more 
educated as a people than we are, till we had laid 
aside our religious and social animosities and till we 
had gained greater political experience. Progress in 
all these three directions is lilfely to be surer and 
quicker if we were self-governing than under the 
present regime. As an abstract proposition, one 
cannot quarrel with the caution that you must 
prepress ‘step by step’, that what India wants, to use 
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the words of H. E. the Viceroy, is not rapid 
progress but steady progress, that the genius of 
the British constitution is opposed to catastrophic 
changes. But why are these venerable and obvious 
maxims so frequently preached to us ? We have 
Won quite a name in the world for slowness, for 
patience and for * remarkable tolerance of the existing 
state of things’. Japan, the self-governing Dominions,, 
the Philippines, all began their upward career after 
we came under British rule, but they caught us up 
long ago and have left us behind by a period which^ 
measured in mere years, is considerable, but measured 
by differences in education, material prosperity, social 
efficiency and other elements of civili^^ation seems 
almost an age, and gives cause for disquietude, i£ 
not despair. 

HOW MANY STEPS ? HOW LONG ? 

Let US take two aspects of progress and see ia 
what time the advice of our bureaucratic friends will 
take us to the promised land. First, the composition 
of our Legislative Councils. Constituted in 1 853, they 
worked for eight years before the first Indian found 
entry into them by nomination. Thirty years passed 
before the next step was taken, a period within which 
other peoples found it possible to begin and consum- 
mate their political evolution. This step consisted 
of a slight increase of non-official Indians, some of 
whom came in by a subsidiary process of election,, 
not recognised in law. Seventeen more years passed 
before election became a reality and the provinciaf 
7 
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legislatures had a majority of non-officials, which has 
proved a delusion and a snare. What is the next 
step to be, and when will it be taken ? Perhaps we 
should get an elected majority, in two years more, 
that is, ten years after the last reform. Of course, 
this majority would be bare and utterly ineffective. 
To make it decisive, at least one decade would be 
necessary. Our mentors would then take us in 
successive decades through such fractions as two- 
thirds, three-fourths, four-fifths, till in another half a 
century we might have a wholly elective legislature 
in the advanced provinces. Of course a longer period 
would be required for the Indian Legislative Council 
and the Councils of the backward provinces to reach 
this level. Our second test shall be applied to our 
progress as regards the public service. Here unfortu- 
nately many of the steps to be recorded are but policy 
and pious promise. It was in 1833 that Parliament 
recognised the absolute equality of Indians with 
British subjects and the Court of Directors gave the 
pith of the statute to be that there should be no' 
governing caste in British India. In 1833 some 
members of Parliament lamented that no effect had 
been given to this noble policy. In 1858 the policy 
was solemnly enunciated in the Queen’s Proclamation. 
In 1 860 a committee of the Secretary of State’s 
Council recommended simultaneous examinations. Of 
course the report was shelved. In 1870 another 
statute made special provision for the entry of quali- 
fied Indians into the Civil Service, but no immediate' 
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•effect was given to it. In 1 877 Lord Lytton on be. 
half of the Crown solemnly renewed the assurance of 
equality. In 1879 the first rules were made in a 
grudging spirit for the admission of Indians to the 
extent of one-sixth. But this proportion was not 
actually reached. In 1886 the first Public Services 
Commission was appointed to examine this question. 
In 1892 a Provincial Civil Service was constituted, 
the members of which could be appointed to 93 listed 
posts belonging to the Indian Civil Service. But the 
proportion which this number represented has not 
been worked up to. The next landmark is the 
appointment of the recent Public Services Commis- 
sion in 1912. Their recommendation is that Indians 
should be admitted by means of an examination 
in India and by nomination to one-fourth of the posts 
in the Indian Civil Service. The dissenting member, 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, who is charged with reck- 
less audacity, has recommended that the proportion 
should be one-third, omitting of course the judicial 
posts. What actually will be done one cannot say. 
So here we stand. Eighty-four years after statutory 
affirmation of our equality we are still looking for- 
ward to getting something between a fourth and a 
third of the chief administrative posts in our own 
country. And the whole history is marked by noble 
sentiments and promise?, backsliding, bitter recrimi- 
nation and paltry graceless concession. Can a 
people who have endured this sort of thing be accused 
of sedung to introduce catastrophic or revolutionary 
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changes or effect a ‘ sudden upheaval ' and, a ‘startling 
transfer of political authority * into ignorant and in^ 
experienced hands ’ ? 

A NEW WORLD WANTS NEW PRINCIPLES 

We cannot afford to stand still or creep along at 
a snail’s or a bureaucrat’s pace, when all the world 
spins round with fresh and bounding energy. No, our 
friends must shake themselves up and adopt larger 
units and more generous measures. This is no time 
for puny programmes, faint-hearted endeavours and 
grandmotherly precepts. Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
every speech in these days is replete with stimulus 
and nourishment for the political reformer, said in 

vivid and picturesque phrase: 

The future of the country depends upon how much politi- 
cians have learned. I have heard of politicians who think that 
when the War is over the same old machinery will b© re-esta- 
blished and the same old methods applied. People who don't 
know politicians think them wild revolutionaries. A wild 
revolutionary is the most reactionary person in the world. 
Before the War there were five absolutely independent 
parties in this country. People are now discovering 
&iat none of these had a monopoly of wisdom or was 
the sole repository of political sagacity, and even the five put 
together. People are realising that there are more things, 
in heaven and earth than the political philosophy of any, of 
these parties. That is one of the revelations we have seen in 
the lurid fires of W’ar. When after the War reconstruction 
begins, I hope, trust and pray that we are not going to dive 
Into pigeon-holes of any party for dust-laden precedents and^ 
programmes. Lei us think out the best methods for ourselves, 
in the face of the searching facts of which we knew nothing 
before the War. The experience of generations has been crowd- 
ed into just a few winters and we should be unworthy of the 
^reat destiny to which Providence has called this generatioii if 
we threw away all that for the sake of the formulas framed 
l^fore the flood. 

Here is the testimony of a very different sort of 
General Smuts comes from a land not 
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1(nown to be a congenial soil for generous policies or 
liberal movements. 

Let me give you one word of warning, In thinking of thi» 
•matter, do not try to think of existing political institutions^ 
which have been evolved in the course of European develop- 
•ments. The British Empire is a much larger and more diverse 
problem than anything we have seen hitherto, and the sort of 
•constitution we read about in books, the sort of political alpha- 
•bet which has been elaborated in years gone by, does not apply 
and would not solve the problems of the future. We should not 
follow precedents but make them. I feel sure that in the 
coming years when this problem is in process of solution — 
because it will never be finally and perfectly solved — you 
•will find our political thought will be turned into quite 
new channels and will not follow what has been anywhere 
•else either in the old world or in the new ; because after 

all we are built on freedom No single man outside .a 

lunatic asylum wants to force those young nations into any 
'particular mould. 

THE GREAT POLITICAL LESSON 

' When I read speeches like these, I occasionally 
wonder what the censor is doing. They may be all 
right in England, but when you and I and other 
Congressmen read them here, is not their tendency 
inflammatory ? If I were a bureaucrat of the type of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer I would prohibit Mr, Lloyd 
George from speaking on the Russian Revolution for 
the next two years. When will these irresponsible 
orators in Parliament learn to consider the effect of 
their utterances on the minds of Indian politicians ? 
Here again is Mr. Bonar Law, thrown off his guard 
in the heat of debate, giving the outside world a 
glimpse of the secrets of the Cabinet and letting 
them know of the weakness and temptations of 
the rulers of men. Could he not have refrained 
from saying this inconvenient thing at the end of 
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the debate on India Cotton Duties in the House 
of Commons ? 

This was the position in which they were placed. They 
knew there would be some trouble in Lancashire though they 
did not anticipate it would be so great, but what they had to- 
decide from the point of view of the War was whemer there 
was likely to be more trouble at home or in India. That 
the question, and it was on that basis that they gave their 
vote. (Mr. Dillon : Where there is most trouble you give in Y) 
That is another way of putting it. (Laughter.) Whatever did 
give trouble politically was a thing which, if i* could be avoided, 
ought to be avoided. 

The strong Indian ruler, according to Lord 
Sydenham, should avoid even the appearance of 
yielding to clamour or making a concession for fear 
of trouble. Such softness as Mr. Bonar Law has 
confessed, if manifested in India, would lead to straight 
disaster. That is why the ex-Governor of Bombay 
adjures the authorities to reject the memorandum of 
the venturesome “Nineteen” promptly and ignomini- 
ously. Else what would they not do next? Happily, we 
are not mere babes, we know a little of the way public 
affairs are managed. Legislators and statesmen, how- 
ever far they may see into the future, cannot act till 
events ripen and almost force their hands. Often 
they have to choose the lesser of two evils, for, if 
challenged, they must be able to say, ' I did it only 
because I saw that if I did not do it there would be 
more harm than if I did it.’ In my limited experience 
there has been one clear case in which a leading offi- 
cial said, ‘ I agree to your suggestion, but before I 
can adopt it there must be such an expression of 
public opinion as to make it appear inevitable.* That 
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is the secret of constitutional political agitation. Our 
cause has many friends both in England and in 
India, but they can do very little for it till by our 
action we can give it such momentum as to make it 
inevitable. 

DUTY ON COTTON IMPORTS 

The subject of the enhanced import duty on 
cotton next claims our attention, not only because of 
its intrinsic importance to the economic welfare of 
India, but because it illustrates in a striking manner 
the shortcomings of our successes and the way in 
which every hope in human affairs is dogged by fear. 
In the first place let us be clear as to the precise 
value of this forward policy on the part of our 
Government. The 4 per cent, enhancement of cotton 
duty is primarily for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue and thereby helping the Government of India 
to pay off the annual obligations which they have 
incurred on account of the War gift of M ioo,ooo,ooa 
made by India to Britain. But as it is not counter- 
balanced by a similar rise in the excise duties on 
local cotton manufactures, it acts also as a measure of 
protection to our cotton industry and has for that 
reason been welcomed in India as the first breach 
made in the free trade policy imposed upon us by our 
political suzerain. The bulk of enlightened Indian 
opinion has demanded fiscal independence, so that 
before other things we may protect our feeble indus- 
tries from the cheap free-trade goods of Britain. It 
h by such anti-British tariffs that the self-governing 
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Dominions have built up their manufacturing indus- 
tries. We wish to be allowed to proceed along the 
same way to industrial prosperity, but our status as a 
Dependency of Great Britain has deprived us of the 
liberty to do so. The War gift that we have willingly 
made to ease the burden of England’s debt entails 
for a period of thirty years and possibly more a heavy 
annual liability, which our feeble financial system can 
bear only with great strain. It is, therefore, more 
necessary than ever that we should have freedom to 
husband our resources all we can and increase our 
productive powers. England, for whose sake prima- 
rily our finance is being strained, is under a moral 
obligation to grant us fiscal autonomy. We have the 
right to expect that we should be allowed to proceed 
farther in this direction as our interests may require 
from time to time. But there is reason to apprehend 
that we may have to retrace even this step that we 
have taken, for owing to the opposition of Lancashire 
representatives the resolution sanctioning* the cotton 
duties was only passed with an addendum proposed 
by Mr. Asquith that it will be reconsidered along 
with the Whole question of the fiscal relationship of 
the various parts of the Empire to one another and 
to the rest of the world.’- Mr. Bonar Law, in support- 
ing the duties, used the ominous words, “ What had 
been done did not settle the principle for which they 
had fought so long ; it obviously could not settle it, 
because uo political party hore was satisfied with th6 
It was obvious, therefore, that it was 
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not the final arrangement.” To add to our mis- 
givings, a recent cablegram reports a unanimous 
recommendation of the Imperial War Conference 
in favour of a system of Imperial Preference. This 
would mean, if anything, that India’s fiscal freedom 
would be greatly crippled and that she could not- 
fully protect her cotton industry against the ruinous 
competition of Lancashire and that she might be 
compelled to sell her produce to England for prices 
lower than those that she might command outside 
the Empire. Some years before, when the same 
question was raised under the name of preferential 
tariffs, the Government of Lord Curzon proved 
almost incontestably that India would be placed at a 
heavy disadvantage under such a system. It is diffi- 
cult to dogmatise without a full discussion of details^ 
and it is on the whole wise to suspend judgment till 
we learn the precise character of the proposals. It is 
the more necessary to suspend judgment because in 
one of his speeches Sir P. Sinha pleaded for fiscal 
autonomy on behalf of India and deprecated the 
sacrifice of our economic interests to those of any 
industry or section either in Great Britain or else- 
where, and Mr. Chamberlain seemed generally to 
endorse the contention. Imperial Preference prima 
facie infringes the principle of fiscal autonomy or at 
any rate impairs its integrity. But till we know 
everything it is not necessary to be alarmed^ as there 
might be ways in which, while some discrimination 
was made in favour of other parts of the Empire, 
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India was still able to find means of adequately 
protecting both her commercial interests and her 
young industries. 

The debate on the subject in Parliament has 
many features of interest. The Secretary of State 
indulged in a personal reminiscence which reflects 
great honour on his moral courage and sense of 
justice. The champions of Lancashire did not 
shine to advantage and received a severe rebuke for 
the glaring inconsistency of the arguments that they 
advanced. Their concern for the interests of the poor 
consumer in India and the sweated factory operative 
in Bombay was shown up as not altogether altruistic, 
and Lord Curzon made the striking remark that for 
forty years Lancashire had been the powerful and 
almost menacing figure in the background of Indian 
finance and Indian tariffs. Besides, the unexpected 
strength of the Opposition elicited the best efforts of 
the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister, who 
felt called upon to defend their action with a degree 
of warmth and breadth of view not always evoked by 
debates on Indian subjects. The most powerful 
arguments were based on the necessity of redressing 
a long-standing grievance and respecting the unani- 
mous sentiment of the Indian people. Such emphasis 
was placed on these arguments that the Irish 
Nationalists demanded their application to the ques- 
tion of Home Rule in Ireland and in India. 

Lord Curzon said ; — It was always the interests 
of Lancashire which had prevailed against the 
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interests and sentiments of India. Was it surprising in 
those circumstances that India should feel resentment, 
that India should regard this an ancient wrong for 
the redress of which she had always looked to the 
consideration and justice of her British rulers ?... He 
asked their lordships to look at the matter from the 
larger, not the smaller, standpiont. This was not a 
question of Free Trade or Protection ; not a question 
of Lancashire against Bombay. It was not merely a 
fiscal or economic question. The idea deeply in h:s mind 
was that it was a tardy act of j ustice to India — a sincere 
reparation to w^hat he regarded as a nation wronged. 
Mr. Chamberlain : When honourable members 

contend that the Government, when they sanction the 
imposition of the increased customs duty, are bound 
to raise the Excise at the same time, I tell them with 
all solemnity and gravity that they are asking for that 
which neither this Government nor any Government 
will do. For you would so affront Indian opinion and 
your action would be so bitterly and deeply resented 
that you would not carry with you that general 
consent of the governed, that general good-will of the 
people, which is necessary to you under any form of 
Government — (Mr. Dillon. — Except in Ireland.) and 
not less necessary when you are dealing with Govern- 
ment so circumstanced as is the British Government 
in India. I would beg - the House to be under no 
misapprehension as to the widespread character or 
gravity of the feeling in India on this matter, I can 
quote passage after passage from, I think, every 
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Indian member of the Legislative Council.... In this 
matter the course we have hitherto pursued and from 
which this change relieves us sets us right with Indian 
opinion. I am told that I am breaking the truce 
which has lasted for 2o years. That is not the Indian 
• opinion. All that time it has been an open and a 
running sore. (An Hon. Member. — So has Ireland.) 
It has offered a ready weapen to every ill-wisher of 
•our rule; it has been the theme of every seditious 
writer ; and it rankles as an injustice and an indignity 
in the mind of every loyal Indian who cares about 
these things. (An Hon. Member. — A good Home Rule 
speech.)... I appeal to him (Mr. Asquith), acting in 
the spirit of great imperial patriotism, to cast his vote 
with the whole weight of his influence into the redress 
of a grievance which rankles in India now, which 
separates Indian sentiment from our sentiment, which 
leaves our Government, rightly or wrongly, under the 
aspersion that where some English section or influ- 
ence clashes with the interests and aspirations of the 
people of India, we are ready to sacrifice India to 
save our electoral fortunes. ’’ 

Mr. Lloyd George: “The first consideration is 
the interest of the hundreds of millions of people in 
Irldia for whom we are the guardians and the 
trustees. (Hear, hear.) By every canon of justice, 
fair dealing and liberty, their interest ought 
to be paramount when you come to consider 
any fiscal matter directly affecting them. Is there any 
doubt in the mind of anyone who knows anything 
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about the opinion of the people of India of what they 
think about these proposals ? Without exception all 
classes, creeds, races, and nationalities have accepted: 
them as a measure of justice. If there were such a 
thing as a plebiscite possible of the whole of the 
people of India I have absolutely no doubt how their 
votes would go upon this question. At this moment 
we thought as a matter of policy, as a War measure, 
it was desirable that this great act of justice should 
be extended to India. And what has been the result ? 
There has been no doubt about it that it has sent a 
thrill of enthusiasm right through that great Empire. 
(Cheers.) I have no doubt we shall reap in abund- 
ance the harvest of this peace of justice and fair play 
and equity, which we have extended to the population 
of India. That is why we choose this particular 
moment. Here is a grievance which the whole popu- 
lation of India has been feeling, and feeling acutely... 
My Right Hon. friend in the course of his speech 
stated very fairly that the first consideration to be 
given when weighing the equalities of this case must 
be the interests of the population of India. I should" 
not Tiave thought there was any doubt about that at 
all. The first consideration is the interests of the 
hundreds of millions of people in India for whom 
We are the guardians and the trustees. By every 
canon of justice, fair dealing and liberty, their 
interests ought to be paramount when you come 
to consider any fiscal matter directly affecting 
them.'' 
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LOCAL BODIES TO BE WHOLLY ELECTIVE 
A reform in administration for which the time 
has decidedly come is to make our local bodies, i. e., 
municipalities, district boards and taluk boards and, 
where they exist, village committees or panchayats, 
wholly elective* I know officials think that we 
generally pay undue attention to the constitution of 
all bodies, whether they be legislative councils, bodies 
for local self government, university senates or special 
organizations. We do not take, it is said, sufficient 
interest in the functions and actual work of thelse 
bodies. It does not strike us that an indifferent con- 
stitution with little or no election may often produce 
very goods results on account of the personnel, while 
an ideal constitution in the hands of unsuitable per- 
sons may lead to intfficiency and even corruption. 
That is so ; but it by no means follows that the pains 
taken in framing a constitution are always thrown 
away. A despot acting singly is often the centre of 
a wholesome and elevating influence and may confer 
much good on those who look up to him. Still ex- 
perience has taught mankind to cultivate a decided 
preference for republican or democratic forms of 
government. In mixed organizations of which the 
personnel cannot always be chosen for character or 
efficiency, it is necessary to distribute power and res- 
ponsibility so that the failure of one part need not 
bring about the ruin of the whole, or the spirit of 
faction or wanton mischief render peaceful and con- 
tinued work impossible. The practice of Govern- 
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ment in this country teaches the lesson of circumspec- 
tion in devising suitable constitutions for organiza- 
tions which have the power of seriously influencing 
the welfare of the community. Government is custo- 
dian of vast interests, especially in a country like 
India, and has always been slow to divest itself of 
responsibilities, even though the law might not cast 
these on it. The theory of governmental functions in 
Western countries has enormously widened their 
scope, and socialistic principles acting on democratic 
forms have reconciled people to the interference of 
Government in every department of national life. 
But this interference and watchfulness on the part of 
Government may be exerted in various ways, 
some of which are open to serious objection. 
Broadly speaking, these ways fall into two classes— 
external and internal. External interference is an 
attribute of sovereignty, and where Government 
shrinks from exercising it when required the condition 
of affairs will tend to become anarchical. Internal 
interference is a more intricate and thorny problem. 
To put the matter roughly, the greater the self- 
reliance and public spirit and organizing power of the 
subjects, the less should be the internal interference of 
Government organizations for which it is not priraari^ 
ly responsible. Where these qualities have been fairly 
developed, Government stands to gain in popularity 
and efficiency in proportion as it withdraws its hand 
from the ordinary life of the community. It was 
therefore in the fitness erf things that in the universi- 
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4ies, and in bodies charged with the duties of local 
government, the central power started by providing 
for a certain measure of internal control. Wd owe it 
perhaps to this precaution that our municipal and 
rural boards, whatever their shortcomings, have been 
saved from falling into such depths of inefficiency and 
corruption as we read of in the case of English local 
bodies in the middle of the nineteenth century. From 
time to time, however, the constitution of these bodies 
must be revised fo that they may be freed more and 
more from inside control. As in other matters, our 
Government has shown no alacrity in relaxing its 
paternal attitude towards them, and the result to-day 
is a great deal of dissatisfaction among those who are 
interested in the growth of local self-government and 
are anxious that through it the people should be 
taught, in an ever increasing degree, the art of mana- 
ging their own affairs. 

Internal control is now exerted by Government 
in two separate ways, first by nominating a certaia 
proportion of the members of these corporations, and 
secondly, by choosing a man who should preside over 
their deliberations and bear responsibility for their 
executive work. The members so appointed and the 
presidents or executive officers are in some cases 
officials and in other cases non-officials. From 
the standpoint of the advanced politician this does 
not make much difference. With a few exceptions 
non-officials take their cue from their official, 
colleagues — and for purposes of measuring the re- 
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lative strength of parties we may class the official 
and non-official nominees together. And it would not 
be doing any violence to the actual facts, if in this 
discussion, which has the political education of the 
people mainly in view, our classification of members 
recognises only the elected and the nominated sec- 
tions. The nominated non-official is not, however, 
such an anomaly as the elected official. To this day 
in certain provinces of India the presidents of local 
bodies, although chosen by election, are, with rare 
exceptions, the principal executive officers in the local- 
ities. Election which yields such results is a mockery, 
and as the report of the Decentralization Commission 
mildly puts it, it would be well, where Government 
thought it essential, to appoint the officials directly. 
In Madras till recently we used to hear a great deal of 
the evils attendant on the candidature of officials at 
popular elections. Attempts were made frequently 
in the Legislative Council to induce Government to dis- 
qualify officials for such candidature. These attempts 
have only been partially successful. Government 
have imposed certain restrictions on the candidature, 
but have not prohibited it. I understand that a 
similar state of things exists in this presidency. This, 
however, is a matter vitally connected with the purity 
of elections, the independence of the voter and there- 
fore the growth of manly citizenship among the 
people. The practice of official candidature, once 
recognized as open to censure, must be definitely 
abandoned and the law amended accordingly. It is a 
t 
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pity that Government should exhibit any reluctance to 
carry out this principle in its integrity, Let us hope it 
will not be long before our system of local self- 
government is purged of this mischievous excrescence. 

Having mentioned the Governments of Madras 
and Bombay together in the above connection, I must 
hasten to say they do not appear in other matters 
relating to local self-government to stand on the same 
level. Somehow or other it is the misfortune of the 
Bombay Presidency, as progressive and enlightened as 
any in the country, to labour under the disadvantage 
that from the time Sir James Fergusson adopted an 
obstructive attitude when Lord Ripon initiated his 
beneficent policy of i 882 , the Government of Bombay 
have been unable to shake off altogether their exces- 
sive * hesitation and distrust ’ in the treatment of 
municipalities and district and local boards. For 
reasons which an outsider cannot understand and 
which most of you here do not perhaps understand 
any more than I, the elective principle is not advanced 
in Bombay to the same extent as in Bengal or Madras 
and, stranger still, in some of the other provinces, 
generally called backward. In fact the extraordinary 
thing in local self-government in our country, which 
Government will do well to ponder, is that in some 
ways it is the backward provinces like Assam and 
the Central Provinces where the local bodies show 
the greatest constitutional advance. Will Govern- 
ment say, “ Where the people are backward, it does 
not matter how advanced the constitution is ; it is 
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where, the people are advanced that the greatest 
caution and hesitancy are required ? ” I do not 
suppose that this would be the line of reasoning adopt- 
ed by Government, for it would be in manifest oppo- 
sition to the reasoning they adopt in the case of 
larger political matters where the backwardness of 
the people is urged as the sole excuse for slow 
advance. The fact is that your Government, more 
than other Governments in India, are labouring under 
the traditional notions engendered in the days when 
the system was first tried and fail to realise that very 
large steps in advance may be taken with perfect 
safety to all the interests involved. The only thing 
requisite is the firm resolve not to be hurried into 
measures of interference by the sight of avoidable 
inefificiency of neglect or the welfare of ratepayers. 

After all the ratepayers, who are primarily 
interested in the maintenance of a proper tone in local 
self-government, will never learn to exercise control 
over their representatives till they are convinced that 
Government will not look after them except in cases 
of extremity. Nor will the fullest sense of responsi- 
bility be evolved in the members of these bodies so 
long as the Government shows a readiness to save 
them from the consequences of their mistakes or mis- 
deeds. In so far as the local bodies have powers of 
raising local taxation and regulating its incidence ni 
individual cases, it is necessary not pnly to let the 
voice of the ratepayers be heard through their repre- 
sentatives, but to make them realise fully that tha 
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rates and taxes, both direct and indirect, are imposed 
on them by their own representatives and spent on 
their own welfare by executives appointed and con- 
trolled by those very representatives. The maxim of 
popular government, which is the very keystone of the 
British constitution, viz.^ no taxation without repre- 
sentation, and extended by the silent implication of 
law ta colonies occupied by British subjects, has not 
been extended to India. But its full extension is only 
a question of time. People may be allowed to under- 
stand the principle and benefit by it as a beginning in 
the smaller sphere of local self-government. There is- 
obvious advantage in Government, which is already 
compelled to assume direct responsibility for large 
Imperial taxation and much Provincial taxation which 
is indirect, freeing itself completely from responsibility 
for local taxation. At present the official representa- 
tives in these bodies have the power like other mem- 
bers of initiating and promoting taxation proposals and 
taking a share in the actual administration of local 
finance. And it is well* known that the official ele- 
ment in these bodies, except in large centres of edu- 
cation, exercises an influence far in excess of its 
numerical strength and in several cases is all-powerful. 

In Great Britain, the continent of Europe and 
America the central governments have not found it 
necessary, for keeping local bodies up to their duties, 
to appoint any proportion of their members ; whether 
in towns or rural areas, these local authorities are 
Ivbollj dected. In fact it is not too much to say 
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^that a proposal to make nominations would be keenly 
Tesented. The principle is that the administration of 
local government is a concern of the ratepayers, and 
only they and no others have the right to choose the 
men who conduct that administration. 

Experience too confirms the a 'priori argument 
that nominee officials cannot take the same interest in 
local affairs that representatives of the ratepayers, 
who are themselves ratepayers, will take. In nearly 
every province the attendance of officials at meetings 
of the local bodies compares unfavourably with that 
of the elected members, and I have personally known 
many conscientious officials who have told me that 
their work as members of local bodies was a burden* 
some addition to their official duty, while not being of 
much use to the ratepayers. They are birds of pas- 
sage, so to say, and seldom identify themselves with 
local interests. Some of them are apt to domineer, 
and when they interest themselves deeply in local 
politics, acquire an influence which, apart from its 
being good or bad, must hinder the growth of the 
civic spirit in their brethren. On occasions when a 
local question becomes so important as to attract the 
attention of the superior officials of the district, the 
official member is naturally susceptible to influence 
from head-quarters, and his vote may be cast neither 
in accordance with his personal inclinations nor in 
iurtherence of local needs. 

It is said that the presence of officials adds to the 
business capacity of the boards and helps to secure 
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thoroughness and despatch. There is something inf 
this claim, but not enough to outweigh the violation of 
principle and the other drawbacks described above. 
Besides, the claim is less true now than it might have 
been several years ago. Even in small towns it is 
possible to find a number of non-officials of sufficient 
enlightenment and business habits to enable local 
bodies to dispense with official association. 

Another ground on which Government nomina- 
tion to these bodies is defended is the existence of 
local factions, between whom officials, being in a 
sense outsiders, are in a post i ion to act as arbitrators.^ 
This, however, is scarcely the case in actual experi- 
ence. A non-official as often as an official can be 
found with detachment enough to serve this blessed 
function of the peace-maker Nor are officials special- 
ly immune from the factious spirit, and it has occa- 
sionally happened within my knowledge that the 
officials of a place have formed a group with a more 
or less defined antipathy to non-officials. 

In defence of the appointment of official presi- 
dents, chairmen or executive officers, it is urged, in 
the first place, that as they have to move about in 
the district they have superior knowledge of local 
•eeds and better facilities than non-officials for local 
inspection. This contention has some force and is 
entitled to weight in the case of the district boards, 
but not in the case of taluk boards or municipalities. 
But even in the former case it is well to risk 
some inefficiency and make a beginning in the direc- 
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tion of rescuing boards from the condition into which 
they have fallen- of being large but somewhat neglect- 
ed departments of Collectors’ offices. Retired officials 
and educated landlords are becoming more and more 
available for non-official public life, and perhaps the 
number of districts is small in which suitable persons 
may not be found at the headquarter stations both 
willing and competent to undertake the duties of 
presidents of district boards. 

The fact of the matter is that there is a feeling 
prevalent among the higher officials of Government ^ 
not altogether blameworthy, that in the last resort 
they are answerable for the proper conduct of munici- 
pal and rural board business. It is no wonder that 
the simplest way of discharging this responsibility 
appears to them to be also the best, namely, appoint-, 
ing an official whom they can control and trust to 
‘ carry on This accounts for the large number of 
officials engaged in the executive work of local govern- 
ment, whether as chairmen, secretaries or chief 
officers. This well-meaning theory, however, is 
obsolete, and the members of Government must shake 
themselves free from the compunction that they appar- 
ently feel in devolving the responsibility for local 
interests on local authorities. The burden must one 
day settle on the right shoulders. 

Occasionally the preference shown by Govern- 
ment for official presidents leads to quite extraordi- 
nary results. I have known the sub- divisional officer 
of a district who, in addition to this regular duti^^ 
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presided over a taluk board and at least two munici- 
palities besides. Was he to blame if the meetings of 
these bodies had to be arranged between the arrival 
of a train at each place and the departure of the 
return train, and he had not much time for the 
discussion of the subjects on the i agenda paper of 
making himself acquainted with the ratepayers? 
Administration in general will be none the worse if 
Government had a little less faith in the unlimited 
capacity of their officials and a little more faith in the 
capacity of non-officials. 

The case for this reform derives its greatest 
strength from the necessity of training the people of 
the country to a full measure of self-government in 
local affairs as a preparation for self-government in 
national affairs. It is true our local bodies are even 
in their present condition passable schools of political 
education ; but they will not yield the best lessons of 
which they are capable until they are made autono- 
mous units. The testimony of history is not uniform 
in this respect. Canada had no riiunicipal institutions 
when it was called upon to assume responsible gov- 
ernment, and some nations which enjoyed great 
national prosperity and glory have shown great 
ineptitude in the management of local affairs. In 
India, however, the ‘ step by step ’ argument is 
understood in a very literal and sometimes, one might 
say, in an arithmetical sense. Those who advance 
it in season and out of season, having it in their 
power to afford this valuable, though not altogether 
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indispensable, training must lose no time in placing 
it within the reach of the communities committed 
•to their care. 

It must, however, be recognised that the with- 
drawal of inside control will necessitate the tightening 
of outside control from the centre. The powers that 
Government has under the present law of the different 
provinces for exercising control are ample ; but, if 
need be, there is no theoretical objection to their 
being made more stringent. The unsatisfactory con- 
dition of American municipalities is justly attributed 
to the lack of vigorous supervision of the centre, and 
we know as a matter of history that local government 
in England which in 1835 reported upon in very 
unfavourable terms entered on a career of efficiency 
and usefulness only after Parliamentary control was 
firmly established and the central government was 
given powers to inspect, advise and aid the local 

bodies. Mr. Sidney Webb says : — 

A century of experience has demonstrated that it is undesi- 
rable for Local Authorities to be subject to no administrative 
control whatsoever from a Central Authority, for them to be 
left without independent inspection or audit, without access to 
centralised experience and specialist knowledge, without any 
enforcement of the minimum indispensably required for the 
commonweal, and without mitigation of the stupendous inequa- 
lity of local rates that complete autonomy involves. 

the public services question 

The intense disapprobation with which the 
report cf the Public Services Commission has been 
received by the Indian public throws into strong 
relief the extraordinary stimulus which the War has 
given to the ambition and the expectation of our 
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people. There can be no doubt that, if the report 
could have appeared before August 1914, it would 
not have provoked a storm of indignation as it has 
done ; conceivably it might even have caused mild 
pleasure in the breasts of some critics. There are 
some things in it which mark a clear advance on the 
existing position. For one thing there is a distinct 
recognition that certain services might be wholly 
Indian and that their salaries might be fixed on an 
Indian scale. Among these are the scientific services 
of which the higher grades are recruited in England* 
because men of the requisite knowledge and training 
are not available here. To obviate this difficulty 
the Commission make the sound suggestion 
that the technical colleges of engineering, agriculture, 
forestry, etc., should be raised to such a high 
level of efficiency as to turn out the men required for 
filling the highest posts in the departments concerned, 
and the Hon’ble Mr, Chaubal places just emphasis 
on the recommendation and says that it should be 
carried out by the Government before other items 
involving expenditure are taken up. A further re- 
commendation on this branch of the subject is that 
half the vacancies every year should be announced as 
open to successful students in Indian colleges. Some 
advance is recommended in all the services, though 
it is not the same throughout. In none is it satisfac- 
tory ; in some, especially the civil, police and medical 
services it is most disappointing. During the inquiry 
we heard a lot about the unfitness of Indians for 
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higher administrative posts, and in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service much was made of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the British spirit of administra- 
tion. Whether br cause the Commission do not 
believe in these things or because they desire to avoid 
bad blood, they barely refer to sucli racial compari- 
sons in this report. But they do not get full credit 
for this forbearance. For to justify the limitations 
they still wish to maintain on the employment of 
non- Europeans, they advance the proposition that in 
the civil and police services it is necessary for politi- 
cal reasons, that is, for the preservation of British 
interests that the British element must have a decided 
preponderance. This exclusion of Indians by reason 
of their race only from the great bulk of the higher 
positions of trust and responsibility is certainly hard 
to reconcile with the absolute equality repeatedly 
promised to the people of the country in respect of 
any position the duties of which they are fitted faith- 
fully and efficiently to discharge. The Commissioners 
have no partiality for competitive examina- 
tions, and it is with some effort that they make up 
their mind to retain them wherever they are used now 
for recruitment. Nomination is not to be haphazard 
as hitherto ; a suitable educational qualification, which 
need not be the same for all communities alike, is to 
be required of all nominees, and for selecting the men 
to be nominated committees are to be set up on 
which Indians and non-officials should have some 
representation. Increases of salary and pension,. 
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better terms of leave, higher rates of allowances of all 
kinds are proposed almost throughout. Some reasons 
are given for these recommendations, but neither the 
general poverty of the country, nor the financial 
straits to which it has been reduced seem to have been 
kept in mind by the Commissioners. The question of 
separating executive and judicial functions has not 
been considered on the ground that the terms of refer- 
ence seem to exclude it. Simultaneous examinatioi^, 
on which two generations of Indians have set their 
hearts as the barest measure of justice to them in the 
matter of the premier service, have once more been 
refused. The age limits for those who compete in 
England have be( n lowered from 22-24, which is the 
present age, to 17 - 19 , though it is admitted that this 
will have the effect of nearly closing the English door 
to Indian candidates. The principal feature of the 
report is the institution of a separate examination in 
India adapted to the reaching in Indian universities 
lor recruitment to the Indian Civil Service of seven 
officers every year. The examination will not be open 
as in England, but each university is to nominate 
twenty candidates, thus giving in all about a hundred 
competitors. Besides these seven there will be two 
more recruits every year nominated by the Secretary 
of State on the advice of the Government of India 
and called the King Emperor’s cadets. All the nine 
candidates are to be sent to England to be trained 
•during a period of three years along with the success- 
lul English candidates at the London examination of 
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the same year. The courses of study and the exami- 
nations are common to all during the period of train- 
ing, and it is according to the marks obtained at 
these examinations that the candidates are to be 
finally ranked. The figure 9 for recruitment in Indi^ 
has been arrived at in this way. To safeguard British 
interests it is considered that three- fourths of the 
superior appointments in the Indian Civil Service 
should be filled by Englishmen. The number of such 
posts is 755. Indians may thus be appointed to one- 
fourth of this number, i. e., to 189 posts. Forty of 
these will be given in the judicial line to members of. 
the bar ; forty-one to selected officers of the Provincial 
Civil Service, in lieu of the present listed posts ; to get 
the remaining 108 officers, according to the usual 
calculations for inferior posts, leave reserve, and train- 
ing reserve there should be added io2 posts. The 
annual recruitment for these 2lo posts, according to 
the decremental rate of 4*17, comes to nine. The 
police department is guarded with even greater jealousy 
from the admixture of Indians. Only 10 per cent are 
to be allowed into*the Imperial ranks, but this percentage 
may be eventually increased to twenty, as favourable 
occasion should arise. The Education Service should 
be divided into class I and class It. In class I should 
be included all the members of the present Indian 
Educational Service and a number amounting to one- 
third of them taken from the Provincial Educational 
Service, so that roughly speaking one-fourth of the 
higher educational posts will come to Indians ; but. 
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when new posts are created in the future, as far as 
possible, every alternative post should be given to an 
Indian. Class II should be recruited in India ; and 
from it promotion may be made to class I, though the 
Commission feel they cannot fix the exact proportion. 
Besides the officers of class I and class II, there is to 
be a body of superior educationalists to the number 
of, say, twenty, who should be freed from the obliga- 
tion to lecture to B. A. candidates, but should be 
devoted to research and the training of students who 
undertake original lines of work. They are to be 
appointed solely by reason of their eminence in learn- 
ing and without any reference to race, but whether 
they are to remain together with their research 
pupils in a central institution created for the 
purpose or whether they are to be dispersed amongst 
the several colleges, whether they are to be Gov- 
ernment officers or University professors or professors 
in the individual colleges, which are to be encou- 
raged to appoint them by liberal salary grants, 
are questions which the Commission have left to 
the Governrhent to decide, in the light of notes 
submitted by individual members. 

The brief and inadequate summary is all that I 
can find room for in my address, and I must now 
hasten to indicate a few points of general importance 
which claim attention. One fact necessary for us all 
to know beyond doubt has emerged clearly from the 
labours of this Commission. It is not altogether a 
revelation, for most people had realized that it lay 
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behind all the discussions as to fitness, efficiency and 
other superficialities. The Commissioners have ad- 
vanced in its nakedness the real reason for continuing 
practically unimpaired the British monopoly of the 
higher grades of the services. Political necessity is 
only a euphemism for the rooted desire to secure to 
Britishers the civil power and a great bulk of the 
loaves and fishes of office. The old abstractions and 
idealities about free and open competition and the 
absolute equality of all British subjects and the extinc- 
tion of the governing caste in India, which some 
amiable people on both sides of the controversy have 
always believed, are now definitely shattered. For 
the future every revision of the services question wdl 
be a frank unredeemed struggle between Europeans 
on the one hand and statutory Indians on the other. 
If this is to be the true development, there is no escape 
from the necessity of fixing from time to time the 
proportion of posts in the different services to be divided 
between the parties. It is impossible to ignore the 
bearing of this question on the struggle for political 
autonomy which the National Congress and the 
Muslim League have resolved to bring to a definite 
issue. Clause 5 of the scheme of post-war reforms 
under the heading ‘ IV The Government of India ’ 
runs: — “The power of making all appointments in 
the Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the Govern- 
ment of India as constituted under this scheme, due 
regard being paid to the existing interests, subject to 
any laws that may be made by the Imperial Legisla-' 
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tive Council.** In the first place, this would eliminate 
the Secretary of State from all part or lot in this 
matter of Indian services and transfer the supreme 
control that he now wields to the Government of 
India ; and as the Government of Indii would be 
subject in this behalf to the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cil, the progressive political party in India must look 
forward to the Indianising of all the services, at least 
in the eye of the law, as an early consummation. 
Vested interests would of course have to be scrupu- 
lously and generously safeguarded, and expert, 
knowledge and assistance should be obtained to the 
fullest extent necessary on any terms and from any 
quarter of the world. The self-governing status has 
carried with it in the case of each Dominion the 
power to confine recruitment for all its services 
within its own borders. I do not wish by any words 
of mine to embitter a dispute which, dealing with 
power and prestige, posts and emoluments, is apt in 
itself to rouse ill-feeling. But it strikes me that, if 
we are to be true to the self-government programme 
that we have put forward, it is necessary to combat 
with all our might the doctrine that there should be a 
preponderance of the British element in the Civil and 
Police Services. This doctrine is based unmistakably 
on suspicion and distrust. The paramountcy of 
Great Britain would be amply secured by the conti- 
nuance of all military and foreign affairs in the hands 
of the Viceroy-in-Council, without interference from 
the legislature ; and on the face of it, it appears 
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needless to secure it further by any guaranteed 
preponderance in the main services. We still hold 
therefore to our demand of a simultaneous examination 
for the Civil Service, a common list, no racial pro* 
portion, and equal opportunities of advancement for 
all. Should, however, the Commission’s proposal of 
a separate examination in India for recruitment of a 
certain proportion be allowed to prevail, I would 
suggest that the division of the service be half and 
half. In making this suggestion I wish to be under- 
stood not to mean any discourtesy to Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim, whose able and courageous minute of 
dissent it is impossible to praise adequately. But I 
cannot resist the feeling that in proposing one-third as 
the Indian proportion in the Civil Service (minus the 
Judicial Branch) he appears to concede the claim ta 
preponderance of the British element, which is clearly 
opposed to Royal and Parliamentary declarations. 
Secondly, we must object as strongly as we can to all 
the proposals of the Commission which involve^ 
directly or indirectly, an addition to the salaries, 
allowances and other emoluments of the services. On 
this point, I know I shall incur the displeasure of my 
own countrymen employed in the service of Govern- 
ment. But it is impossible to forget the two sovereiga 
considerations: India is an extremely poor and undevel- 
oped country, and the salaries of the higher grades 
of our services are already pitched too high. Thirdly, 
we must seek to extend the sphere of competitive 

examinations, tempered by nominations, to safeguard 

9 
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the interests of certain communities, as the means of 
selecting candidates for public employment. Fourthly, 
the judicial service must be made independent, 
recruited exclusively from the bar and placed in all 
respects under the control of the High Courts in the 
provinces. The separation of executiv and judicial 
functions is so important that we are not likely to 
lose sight of it. 

WAR LOAN 

I feel it my duty to commend to the Conference 
with all earnestness the claim of the Indian War 
Loan on all individuals and public bodies who have 
money to spare. We have to remember that, although 
the revenues of India are pledged to meeting the interest 
charges and sinking fund on our war gift of a 100 
million £, this will go only towards easing the burden 
of the United Kingdom in future years. It is only 
that portion of the gift which is raised as the Indian 
War Loan which helps immediately in the prosecution 
of the war. 

THE DEFENCE FORCE 

I also , implore you all to spare no efforts in 
making the Indian Defence Force a signal success. 
Disabilities and grievances there are. When shall we 
be without them ? The only thing is we must not 
cease to struggle against them. We stand to lose 
heavily all round morally and politically if we let this 
opportunity pass. Let young men realise the cause of 
I ndia which they yearn passionately to serve requires 
before all things that they should acquire regular 
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military training and that they should eagerly 
embrace the first opportunity, however small and 
restricted, of getting it. Failure in this would be a 
terrible blow to the national movement and we should 
regret it all our lives, Besides, if there be any reality 
in our appreciation of the tremendous issues involved 
in the war and the enormous drain that it causes on 
the man-power of Britain, we must respond readily to 
the slight demand made on the educated classes by 
the Government and mark our sense of the departure 
in the policy of mistrust hitherto followed in military 
matters. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
On the great and absorbing topic of education I 

do not know how to be brief. l3ut this I will say 

that I welcome with the liveliest pleasure the 
announcement made the other day by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer that his Government would entertain pro- 
posals coming from municipalities and local boards 
for making elementary education compulsory, provided 
they had the support of public opinion and were 
willing to bear the responsibility of working the 
compulsory system. I fervently trust that the an- 
nouncement was made with the sanction of the 
Government of India, whose attitude of non possumns 
has hitherto discouraged other Governments from 
lending any countenance to the attempts made by our 
representatives in local legislatures in this direction. 
In this presidency the popular movement sustained a 
repulse from the Government a few months ago. Bu£ 
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the glad news from the Punjab will put heart intti 
the champions of popular education, and I feel sure 
that my redoubtable friend, the Hon. Mr, Patel, will 
renew his attack, and I should not wonder if the 
Government of Bombay made terms with him with a 
view to eventual surrender. I trust that H. E. Lord 
Willingdon will leave behind him a memorial in the 
form of a small Act in favour of compulsory attend/ 
ance of children of this presidency before he leaves 
office inext year. It is possible, however, that I am 
rejoicing too soon and I would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders and local bodies of this presidency not to 
relax their efforts in the least. 

, TWO LOCAL QUESTIONS 

Of the many topics of local interest which 
will fin<J place on our programme I have been 
advised to refer to two and propose to offer 
a. few remarks on them. The grouping of the 
Konkan districts of Ratnagiri, Kolaba and Thana 
the Southern and Northern Divisions is a 
grievance of very long standing. This arrange- 
ment has operated to the very serious disadvantage 
of the districts concerned in the matter of representa- 
,tion on, the local Legislative Council. The late 
Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, who represented the Southern 
Division, urged long ago upon the attention of Gov- 
.^rnent the necessity of either creating a new division 
. 1^ these districts or of joining them on to the Central 
Division. The people in Ratnagiri, Kolaba and 
Thana districts speak Marathi, the language of the; 
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■Central Division, and they have nothing in commoh 
with the Southern or the Northern Division^ where 
Canarese and Gujarati are spoken. Geographicallyt 
too, the districts should belong to the Central and ndt 
io the Southern or the Northern Division* It may be 
urged that, as we are now demanding substantial 
representation for each district on the Council, the 
question of giving separate and independent re- 
presentation to these districts is rather out of date. 
But it is unfair that, in the interval that will elapse 
before the larger question will be settled, the people 
of these districts should go without any real representa- 
tion ; and the grievance can be redressed by an 
executive order without having recourse to legislation 
on the matter. In regard to general administration too 
the arrangement at present in force has entailed serious 
inconvenience. People from Kolaba and Thana would 
much prefer having the head-quarters of the highest 
revenue officer at Poona too having it either at distant 
Belgaum or Ahmedabad. If the posts of Divisional 
Commisioners are abolished and the district is 
brought into direct and living contact with the 
central Government of the province, this grievance 
will disappear. But I think it is fair to ask that 
^he Government should give practical effect to eith^ 
of these alternatives without further delay. 

I would also like to refer, though with some 
amount of diffidence, to the question of the modi 
script, which Government have now formally 
abolished as far as the official records are concern^ 
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Being personally unacquainted with modi, E 

am at a certain disadvantage in speaking on 
this subject, though it is hardly necessary to know 
iHodi in order to understand the merits of the qiies* 
tion, A slight effort of the imagination would enable 
ahy one to realise the difficulties of the situation. 
To none should this be easier than to the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, at whose instance and in 
whose interest this change has been effected. If they 
were asked to take down notes of depositions, issue 
tlieir orders and write their judgments not in the 
script hand in common use, but in the Roman charac- 
ters of the printed book, we can well imagine what 
an outcry would be made, and justly made, against 
the proposal. But it is this very thing that they are 
forcing upon their subordinates and clerks. It has 
been urged in support of this innovation that it makes 
the reading of manuscripts easier to the European 
members of Indian Civil Service. I understand, how- 
ever, from reliable sources that the balbodh hand that 
has replaced modi in official records is even more 
aiegible and makes the reading of manuscripts more 
difficult. Even if this were not so, and balbodh had 
made t\ work of the civilian a little easier, would 
that bc‘ j valid ground forcing balbodh, on thousands 
of applicants and other persons who have to do with 
Government offices ? It is unfair to the people that 
this biirden should be placed on them in order to give 
possible relief to a handful of high officials. 



The C. I. D. 

[Speaking on the Resolution re “ 8editi<m Gomr 
mittee's Report and WwUng of the Criminal Investiga^ 
Mn Department" in the September session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council in 1918, Mr. Srinivasa. 
Sastri after asking the Government to shelve the Report 
for the time being, spoke with warmth on the menace 
of the C.LD. in India. Ee narrated his own 
experiences at the hands of the C.I.D., and drew the 
attention of the authorities to the operations of this 
sinister branch of the Police force in India : ] 

1 am one of those who believe in the great work of 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. I fully 
endorse every word of the eloquent testimony borne 
to it by the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent and the 
Hon’ble Sir Verney Lovett. But there is a side of 
their operations to which perhaps the proper attention 
of the authorities has not been called. It is the way 
in which a certain section of them, probably the 
Intelligence Department dog the foot-steps of and 
shadow those persons whom they suspect. There is a 
list, I am told, which I have never seen and probably 
am never destined to see, t he entrance to which is 
^ f^ppninpf onl y inwards . The authorities 

take your names down readily enough in that list, 
but I am told it is exceedingly difficult to get out of 
that list. Your Excellency, I am one of those who 
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have been subjected for a considerable time to the 
prosecution of this branch of the service, and if I 
speak to-day it is to unfold a plain unvarnished tale 
of the sufferings that I have borne at the hands of 
this service. Their activities are manifold. Your 
Excellency would find difficult to believe that 
two men were always following me for a certaft 
period* for two or three years ; they sat outside my 
house when I was in, and the moment I got out they 
got out also; when I engaged a. jutka (in the Madras 
Presidency we call the lowest class of conveyance by 
the name ol jutkas), they invariably found out where 
I was going by inquiry, and they engaged another 
jntka and came with me. The astonishing thing is 
that, if they did not find a jutka fast enough, they 
found some means of telling my driver not to go so 
fast. Once in the town of Coimbatore, when I had 
important engagements to fulfil and was in the act of 
engaging a conveyance, these persecutors of mine, 
unwilling perhaps to forego their afternoon siesta, told 
every one of them not to drive me. The result was 
that my engagements had to remain unfulfilled. My 
Lord, there are other ways in which one has been 
made to feel that o ne is a g^ect in Qne! & ow n 
bo untry for doing noBung wprs^han loving it . Once 
I remember beiilg handed over by the railway police to 
the ordinary police. A humorous experience will, 
perhaps, interest this Council. We are handed over 
like chattel. A man came and pointed me out to the 
ibrdinary police to take charge ; unfortunately I then 
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happened to be mixed up with a number of people 
who were more innocent, so to say, than I was# The 
ordinary police mistook one of my friends for me, 
with the result that his house and compound were 
for a whole week haunted by the two people who 
were after me. I thought I had a permanent release^ 
but my friend told me afterwards that he had com- 
plained to the head of the police, with the result that 
they came back to their proper victim afterwards. 
But there is another funny thing about these people* 
Not many days ago, in this very town of Simla, where 
I stay, a fiiend of mine, a member of the Bar, chanced 
to come to me as my guest. Within half an hour of 
his arrival came a person whom I mistook to be a 
beggar, for he took out a note-book and was turning 
over its pages. I thought he was a beggar and would 
ask me to read some testimonials. He stood at the 
gateway and had a suspicious leer which ought to 
have put me on my guard, but being during the last 
few years free from espionage, it did not strike me 
immediately bow the land lay. In a minute the man 
came into my room, opened his book and presented it 
to my guest asking him to sign his name and address 
at a particular spot. My guest naturally lesented it 
and asked him ‘ who are you to ask me to sign.?* He 
said ^ Police, Sir/ My friend refused. * What busi- 
ness have you to come here and ask my friend to sigp? ^ 
I asked. ‘ If you do not sign,’ he replied. ‘ I can get 
an order.’ ^ Very well’, I told him, go and get the 
order.’ He went but has not yet returned, which 
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shows, that there is really somel intelligence in the 
Intelligence Department. 

My Lord, I wish to ask, how many of my 
Hon’ble friends on the official benches would have 
borne a thing of this kind ? I am perfectly certain if 
it happened to either of the Hon’ble Members who 
have spoken, they would go to the Secretariat and 
indulge in language unbefitting the dignity of mem- 
bers of this Council. 


“ My Lord, what was my offence that I had to 
undergo these strange experiences? I had given up 
my professional job and joined the Society founded 
by Mr. Gokhale, whose bust, subscribed for by many 
of our official friends, your Excellency unveiled the 
other day. He himself was not free from the atten- 
tions of this body of people, but I leave that alone. 
They are always not sure of the names of their 
victims. Once I remember Mr. Gokhale himself 
relating to a predecessor of this Council how they 
gave trouble to Sir Vithaldas Damodardas Thacker- 
sey, for the reason that his name had a Das in it that 
was suspected to have a Bengali sound. I myself 
happened often to be confounded with a gentleman 
in my province who bears my name, and with whom, 
for various reasons, I do not much like to be 
confounded. Your Excellency, I remember read- 
ing in the life of Mazzini that the Austrian 
Criminal Investigation Department followed him in his 
younger days in the same way, and the reason 


^hey gave was, ‘ We know nothing against this young 



man, but he goes about of mornings and evenings in 
a contemplative sort of mood. Our Government does 
not want young men to develop a contemplative 
mood.’ I am afraid some members of the Criminal 
Intelligence Department have taken it into their 
heads that they do not want any men to give up 
their professional jobs and take to doing public duties 
in the missionary spirit. If a man is inclined to do 
that and wishes for ease and peace, I should advise 
him to go to Sir Charles Cleveland first and tell him 
of his intentions and ask him ‘ what precisely, Sir, 
are the ways of patriotism that you would tolerate? 
What are the activities which a man, minded like me 
to devote himself to the service of the country, would 
be allowed to pursue ? ’ If he asks these questions and 
then sets about his business, he will at least enjoy peace 
and ease. Now that is an experience which is common 
to many men in this country. I have heard it said, your 
Excellency, that no man among us, not even the high- 
est, is free from the attention of these officers. If you 
would ask redress from a higher authority, as I know 
you would at once ask us to do, I know very well 
what the result would be, for many have told me 
from personal experience that if there is an authority 
higher than the Criminal Intelligence Department, 
it is not on this earth. I should be told that my 
petition had been received and would receive atten- 
tion, and if on a convenient date after giving notice 
I put a question in this Council, I have no doubt the 
Hon’ble the Home Member will read a printed answer 
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in his blandest manner — ‘ The Government have no 
wish to niake further inquiries into this matter.’ Now 
that is, as I said, a state of things which I would 
« request the Government of India, if they can, to look 
into. I think the head of the Central Intelligence 
Department ought to have some method of sparing 
those people who lead honourable and high-aimed 
lives. Your Excellency, I make these remarks, as I 
5aid, with no intention to disparage the very useful 
work done by this Department, but a branch of its 
work requires very careful examination and consider- 
able overhauling. It is because I strongly feel, as a 
former Chief Secretary to the Madras Government 
.^once told me when I complained to him, that even if 
a man is not inclined to be seditious at first, six 
months’ attention from the Central Intelligence 
^Department might convert him into a seditionist, it is 
because I feel that their methods have caused great 
. humiliation to many young men of fine sensibilities in 
Bengal and elsewhere, it is because I feel, your Excel- 
lency, that in this way disloyalty may be hardened 
iand sedition may even be created where it does not 
exist, it is because I feel these things that I wish to 
draw the attention of the Government, the earnest 
attention of the Government, to look after the ways 
in certain directions of the Central Intelligence 
Department, and I propose, as I said in the begin- 
ning, if the second part of the Hon’ble Member’s 
Resolution be put to the Councils as an independent 
tproposition, to vote for it.” 



Delhi Congress Speech 

— — 

[The following is the full text of the speech- 
delivered hy Mr. Srinivasa Sastri at the Delhi 
Session of the Congress in 1918, in moving an 
amendment to the Seforms Resolution proposed 
by Mr. B. Ghahravarti : — ] 

T he Hon, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, who was receiv- 
ed with greetings, said : I take your kindly 
welcome to mean that you give me a reminder, if I 
needed one, that on the Congress platform all shades 
of political opinion are free to find expression, and 
that any one who has the welfare of India at heart is 
sure of that welcome on this platform, so that be 
may deliver himself of such sentiments as he may 
entertain. That thought is encouraging to me, and I, 
therefore, bespeak your indulgence, while I lay 
before you a few matters out of several that I may 
but do not for want of time take up while I lay 
before you some matters which may, I fear, be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of those whom I have the 
honor of addressing. 

I move an amendment in these words. In the 
resolution before you drop all the words in the clause 
(d) beginning with “ subject to this ” and substitute 
the words “excepting the clause pronouncing the 
scheme to be disappointing and un^tisfactory and 
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the clause fixing the period of fifteen years for the 
completion of Responsible Government for India as 
a whole/' The clause { wish to drop is new. It 
has been introduced in supercession of another resolu- 
tion passed at the Special Session of the Congress in 
Bombay fixing a period of six years for the completion 
of Provincial Autonomy. The class of people, whom 
I represent, would have objected even to the clause 
as it stood. This clause takes us much further and 
V our objections, therefore, are redoubted. It takes us, 
in my opinion, very far into the dangerous waters. 
(Cries of " No, no.) I know a good many among 
you do not think so, but I know^also that there are 
several, even amongst those for whom I am not 
speaking now, who will probably put the point of 
view before you that the change is not altogether for 
the better. That point of view may or may not be 
right. That point of view you will be glad to hear 
from others. I am, however, for the moment taking 
you to another aspect. The Hon. Mr. Patel has 
already referred to my amendment, although perhaps 
unconsciously and obtained your verdict against it in 
advance. I object to the clause in the Bombay 
resolution describing the Reform Scheme as “ disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory.” I know I am giving 
expression to an opinion which you do not relish, but 
I am here to represent a certain school of thought. 

I wbuld b^ you not to add to my difficulty by inter- 
ruptions. (Cries of No, don't hear you.'O I am 
mot going to take advantage of your indulgence, but 
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I will put my case as briefly as I can and leave the 
rest in your hands. In my opinion and in the opinion 
of those for whom for the moment I speak, the 
scheme is in many ways inadequate. (Hear, hear.) 
I will briefly indicate to you the special difficulty 
under which I lie. You are aware that the Moderate 
Conference has passed a number of resolutions on this 
subject, and as the Hon. Mr. Patel has told you, they 
and the Special Congress in Bombay are in agreement 
as regards many very important points. I conceive 
it a very great advantage that I am enabled to 
be here and to emphasise the points of agreement as 
well as to emphasise the points of disagreement. For 
the moment I am one of those who think that, while 
the Scheme is defective in many ways and suscep^ 
tible of improvement, it still marks a substantial step 
in advance towards Responsible Government. (Cries 
of No, no.”) As regards the fixing of the time-limit, 
some speakers said that the Hon. Messrs. Banerji 
and Chintamani once expressed themselves in favor 
of statutory time-limit. I dare say they did. I am 
not here exactly defending them, but I may draw 
your attention to the fact that that position has been 
abandoned by them and by others who thought with 
them for this reason, namely, that the Scheme of 
Reforms proposed the appointment of Parliamentary 
Commissions for the determination of the future 
stages in Responsible Government. Accepting that 
proposal whole-heartedly, they felt that it would be 
no longer consistent to advocate the fixing of a time- 
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limit which really would render the appointment of 
Commissions idle and futile. That, it seems to me,, 
is an important reason why they have given up their 
former position. But I also take leave to mention, 
on my own account, another difficulty that may be 
felt against this particular item, namely, fixing the 
statutory time-limit. ^Ve have got to see that this 
time-limit is to be fixed by Parliament. We take 
leave to doubt whether there is anybody who can 
persuade the Parliament to guarantee that, at the 
end of a certain period, whatever may happen in the 
interval, irrespective of any untoward circumstances 
in the political atmosphere that may take place, such 
and such a forward step shall be and ought to be 
taken. We take it that it would be an impossible 
position to take and that is why, notwithstanding, 
we realise the deep disappointment of the past, not- 
withstanding we remember how often the pledges 
given have been unredeemed, we realise that it may 
be difficult to get the Parliament to fix the time-limit, 
absolutely in their hands and in the hands of their 
successors and that is why I take it, personally, I 
would not advocate the fixing of a statutory time- 
limit. That does not prevent us from advocating 
that, as soon as may be convenient, Responsible 
Government that we begin ought to be completed; 
There are other ways in which we could approach- 
Parliament, besides asking that they should guarantee 
that at the end of the fifteen or twenty years they op 
their successors should guarantee its completioi^ 
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Having taken so much of your time merely to indicate 
to you the points of difference, let me thank you for 
the way in which you have been good enough to 
allow me to speak. I am glad that I have come to 
the Congress platform. (Cheers.) Not merely becaui^e 
I always intended to do so, that is a fact you all 
know ; not merely because that I wish my voice 
raised here, however feeble it may be, on behalf of 
the opinion that the Moderates hold in this country^ 
but also because, I think, it is a great advantage that 
I should, in unison with the rest of you here, raise my 
voice and demand that in the Central Government 
Responsible Government should begin, that the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President of our Legislative 
Assembly and Council should be elected by those 
bodies themselves and not merely appointed, and 
that we should also demand fiscal autonomy for the 
Provinces, and lam in entire agreement with the 
Hon. Mr, Patel, although he seemed to think that we 
should differ, that without fiscal autonomy no re- 
forms that will be inaugurated will be of much value 
and that Responsible Government that may be 
inaugurated would be like the dummy figures you 
see here, soldiers that are gay and imposing to look 
at, but have no vitality in them. 


10 
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The following is the text of the Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri's speech in opposing the Criminal Law Emer- 
gency Towers Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council 
on Friday, Feh. 7, 1919. The speech made a pro- 
found impression at the tune. At the conclusion of 
the speech there was an outburst of applause in which 
the European members and even some officials joined. 

My lord, when some months ago this Council de- 
bated the resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Khaparde 
on the Rowlatt Committee’s Report I refused to sup- 
port that part of his resolution upon the ground that 
I did not regard the Report as fiction but as startling 
revelation of facts. Of course, I said that, while it 
might lead to some legislative action there was time 
enough to consider the action when it actually came 
before the Council. The time has now come. The 
GovernmenI have actually made proposals and we 
are invited to consider them. I am unable to find that 
either the nature of or the time for the legislation is 
sijitable. As to the nature of the legislation , laymen 
like me will not be on sure ground in stating the 
.reasons in a technical way. But as to thejjme fo r 
th e legis lation, I am perfectlytlear that the Gov ern- 
ment ha^ chosen a very unfortunate time. In the; 
first place, your Excellency, I think it is not in accord- 
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ance with the practice of other Governments to 
bring in repressive legislation of this nature long 
before its necessity has become clear. I was listening 
with the greatest respect to what the Hon. the Home 
Member said on this aspect of the subject, and I beg 
leave to say that he rather overstated his case when 
he told the Council that the Government must not be 
left naked and defenceless when the burglar had 
made his appearance. The Government cannot be 
NAKED AND DE FE NCELE SS.T 
It is avowedly in full possession of the powers 
that it needs to put down wrong of every kind. That 
will continue for many months yet, and if it pleases 
the Viceroy, for another long year yet. it will remain 
in possession of all the necessary powers. To say 
that the necessity has now come and that the mem- 
bers of this Legislative Council should not leave the 
Government in a position of defencelessness, is cer- 
tainly, in my opinion, to overstate the case. Then 
the Hon. the Home Member also relied on the 
recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee but I am 
unable to ft mi in t|ie recomme n dat ions of the Rowlatt 
Commi ttee any T^ andate or any strong counsel to th e 
e ffect that any of the measures proposed must fate 
perm anent, that they must be worked into the Pen al 
nr ir^^Q the Criminal P rocedure Cod e. Their 
c haracter as emergency legislation, must be rp.r.ngni>:^A 
I think the course taken by the Government in 
recommending to this Council permanent legislatimi 
involving alterations in the Penal Code and the 
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Criminal Procedure Code goes beyond the recommerir 
dations of the Rowlatt Committee and has neces- 
sarily, therefore, evoked a great deal of alarm. I 
conceive, your Excellency, that it was hardly neces- 
sary to frighten the country by saying that the 
Government must be armed with powers of a perma- 
nent character. I very much wish, indeed, that the 
Government had found it possible in the first instance, 
before 

RAISING A STORM 

to say that they would be content with these powers 
being placed in their hands for a temporary period. 
When in the course of time, the Defence of India Act 
expired, it was still necessary to have these powers/ it 
was open to Government to call a special session of 
the Legislative Council, and I do not think that when 
the Government takes such a startling step as to call 
a special session of the Council to equip it with the 
necessary power to meet with a dangerous seditious 
conspiracy, anyone^ in the country will raise his voice 
against it. Now, everything seems to be bright. 
Wrong-doing is under full control and Government 
can say that, in the exercise of powers they have, 
ithey have secured peace and tranquillity. To say 
now,* long before the necessity may arise, that we 
-want to equip ourselves permanently with weapons 
43f repression — that word has been used by Govern*, 
went members themselves and I have no scruple, 
stherefore, to use it — is, in my opinion simply to set 
Ube country in an unnecessary state of excitement* 
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Tlifio ^we areJold that after all, these poWf^.r& arp n ot 
placed in the hands ot small officia ls. The sma ll 
o fficials come in only after the Viceroy has satisfied 
himself that in certain areas in the country crime of a 
very deep rooted and widespread nature is prevalent 
or is likely to become prevalent. Now, I take leave 
respectfully to dissent from the implications of this 
proposition. The implications of this proposition g o 
very deep indeed. We are asked to supplant the 
expetje nce of 

If every word that the Hon. Sir George Lowndes 
told us were to have its due weight, if what he said 
were to be carried to its logical conclusion, if in every 
case where the executive were armed with arbitrary 
powers, they used them only justly, properly and no 
more than was adequate to the occasion, if in every 
case of misexercise they could be brought to book, if 
there was provision for publicity, then, indeed there is 
apparently no reason why, in the permanent law of 
France and in the permanent law of America, there 
should not be legislation similar to that which is pro* 
posed for this country. After all, it is good to have 
these powers. The executive, wherever they have 
t he power, always use it only when it is necessar y^ 
If that is so, if there is no fallibility jn the executive, 
if all high officials, charged with responsible power, 
never erred, then there is no limit to the placing o£ 
arbitrary power in the hands of any executive which 
, a, legislative council may be called upon to sanction.; 
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iThat, however, is not th e wav in which responsible 
^ ple look at things, ask ; ‘ Are^eS^ pPWers 

necessary? \ I was wondering how the Hon. Sir 
^eorge Lowndes himself, having made these rather 
sweeping statements, came later on to say : ‘ I myself, 
as a Britisher, hate this kind of thing ; repression is 
distasteful to me.’ I heard the Hon. Sir William 
Vincent also saying, ‘ After all, these things are bad. 
Why should they be bad ? We are bidden always to 
trust the executive, to believe that they will never do 
wrong, that the law will be always used considerately 
and only in the interests of the poor and the helpless. 
Why should it be wrong then? Why then should 
we scruple at all to leave all power in the hands of 
the executive, to 

, ROLL UP OUR COURTS 

of law, to suspend or lay low your legislative councils 
altogether ? That is not the way that we should 
look at things. We think that the executive are a pt 
to make mistake ^, fl"^ ^ think they do make mist aJ^Gs. 
We know, ^ir, that Viceroys, who have held, who 
are holding and who will hold power, are under no 
delusion that the Local Governments can make no 
mistakes. Whatever that be, heads of Local Govern- 
ments may not yi^ to the public opinion of their 
community, may not be hounded on by an infuriated 
press, may take in hand a policy of severity, always 
no doubt with the best of intentions, always no doubt 
with a feeling of horror and repugnance, always no 
doubt with a desire to stop everything the moment 
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it should become unnecessary. But we know,sir^ 
from bitter experience that these measures are put 
into force sooner than they become necessary, that 
while they are in force they are exercised more harshly 
than is necessary and that they are dropped only 
with the utmost reluctance long after the exigenci^ 
that called them into existence have disappeared,! 
long after the enormous miseries and frightful hard- 
ships have been inflicted. We know that these things 
have happened, and it is because I take it every 
Englishman feels that these things may happen that 
he is obliged to say, when he stands up in defence of 


a legislation of this kind, however dy he may 

word it in one part of his speech : ‘ ly dislike 

these things, they are objectionr rinciple/ 

If they are objectionable on pr ii ^ place , 

they are objectionable on principle in place, 

and their application must be tested b} weres t 

tests, and the y must, at every step 
" B E OPEN TO CHALLENGE^ 


In England, my lord, as I have read these things,, 
whenever a repressive law is in exercise, every single 
exercise of it is at once openly challenged. A public 
enquiry is probably held. Anyhow, a committee fe 
appointed to take evidence. What happe'ns in India ? 
A press law is passed. Ten yea**^ ! afterwards in the 
Supreme Legislative Council an . enquiry, to be con- 
ducted by a mixed commission appointed by the 
Council, is asked for, and your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment cpme forward and say * We will not appoint a 
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committee, we will not face an enquiry into this 
affair/ Now, that kind of thing is not a circumstance 
which encourages us to go forward and place sum- 
mary powers in the hands of the executive, because 
we fear, with some experience behind us, that you 
iwill not submit your actions to the scrutiny of the 
public as every exercise of arbitrary power should be 
Submitted. 

Then, we are told with almost pathetic simpli- 
city quite worthy of a parental Government ; ‘ Why 
need the innocent f^r ? The honest man need not 
walk liTFe''** oF these repressive measures. They are 
meant on^ mish the wicked and they will be 

used onh h the wicked. Let the virtuous go 

about a he exercise of their work.’ I wish 

thatj^ Jture were true in India or any- 

wbij^ 

which all alien Governments are unfortunately far 
too liable, in times of panic, caused it may be by very 
slight incidents, I have known 

GOVERNMENTS LOSE THEIR HEADS, 

I have known reign of terrror being brought about, 
I have known the best, the noblesLJndians, the high- 
est characters amongst us, brought under suspicion 
standing in hoiVlv dread of the visitations of the 
C.LD. I remembe* in my own time — it is not a 
very long experience \l have of these matters— but I 
can remember a very valued friend of mine, now alas 
no more, a saint amongst men, telling with 


In times of panic to 
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almost tears in his eyes: ‘ I have borne a good 
character all along, but I have recently become a sus- 
pect of the C. I. D. and my, life is passed in bitter- 
ness and sorrow.* Why ? Because Government 
started a policy of suspicion generally in A locality 
and when they sent their minions of the C none, 
not even the most trusted friends of i^nt, 

Were safe. I can remember, my lord, i 
1908 when I went round organizing Distrit 
Committees, such a blight had fallen o^ 
world, the C.I.D. had been so active 
policy of Government had been so n 
was impossible in many places to get 
together to a public meeting. *Oh, nc not 

now,* they said. A gentleman, high in office at that 
time and about to retire from service, 1 met me in the 
middle of the night on one occasion. I was quite 
surprised and he told me: ^My dear fellow, I have 
been longing to see you these three or four days that 
you have been here, but this place swarms with spies 
and police informers. I am nearing my pension and 
have many children, I do not wish to be mixed up 
with a member of the Servants of India Society to 
their knowledge.’ It is all very well to say that the 
i nnocent are safe. I tell you, mv lord, w hen Govern - 
me ^ undertakes a repressive policy 

THE INNOCENT ARE SAF E, ‘ 

Men like me would not be omsidered innocent. 
The innocent man then is he wP forswears politics,! 
who takes no part in the public movements of theV 
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times, who retires into his house, mumbles his prayfS, 
pays his taxes and aalams all the Government officials 
all round. The man who interferes m politics, the 
man who goes about collecting money for any 
public >ose, the man who addresses a public 
meeti ’ n becomes a suspect. I a(p always on 
thfe > id and, therefore, for personal reasons, if 

;lse, undertake to say that the possession 
of the executive of powers of t hi s dra stic 
hu rt only the wicked . It_ w i ll hu rt 
as the bad, and there will be suc h a 
c spirit, there will be such a lowerin g 

'ncTinthe country t bal all vour talk 

nyernment wiU -be — mere mocke ry* 
enlarge your Councils, you may devise wide 
electorates, but the fnen that will then fill your 
Councils will be toadies, timid men; and the 
bureaucracy armed with these repressive powers will 
reign unchecked under the appearance of a democratic 
government. Well, we are all anxious to punish the 
Wicked, none of us desires that wickedness should go 
unpunished, but at the same time I think iUs^^f 
the fundamental principles of crimind Jmisprudgncfi. 
mTagtrohe orOie very fo u ndations o L a stable socie t y , 
that even the wicked must be pun ish ed jn_j:ertain 
wavs. When Skiffington was shot, I remember 
Uirwhole worlc^v.was shocked. Roger Casement 
had ad' open triall But, if Roger Casement, a 
Wicked man as U was, a criminal as he was,, 
and thought so by all reasonable people, had been 
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shot as Skiffington was shot, I beg leave to say 
the world would have been shocked. 

Casenieiiti iad his rights. He must be tri ’ in open 
court and he must be allowed an opportunit‘^ of clear- 
ing his character. Now, even in war, \(7hen all 
humanity throbs with excitement and peril, j^nd whera 
nobody thinks of anything except how to cof^uerthel 
enemy, even then, sir, there are the laws Sf war : ' 
you have got to play the game. The Germans have 
been condemned for nothing so much as for the 
callous way in which they treated all laws of war. 
I am sorry to think that i n some cases England h as 
had 

TO FOLLO W GERMA NY, 

very reluctantly indeed, but any wa y. There are 
laws not unknown to ancient chivalry illustrated by 
the life of Bhishma, laws which even in war may 
not be violated without incurring the serious reproba- 
tion of history. When there are criminals abroad in 
a country there are certain ways in which they ought 
to be brought to book. You ought not to lay them 
by heels and punish them in ways that will shock the 
sense of justice, in ways that will make the innocent 
feel that there is no law in the land, in ways that 
will make honest, virtuous and public-spirited work 
impossible. The price^ ev en for the ^extinction of 
wickedness that is demande d then is lar too high. 
Sluch better, — it seems an ungrac us thing tbs^ay, — ' 
much better that a few rascals yhould walk abroad 
than that the honest man shoulddxe obliged, for fearj 
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of the law of the land to remain shut up in the house, 
to refrain from the activities which it is his nature to 
indulge ir^o abstain from all political and public work 
merely b^^use there is a dreadful law in the land. I was 
astonisheti to hear Sir Veraey Lovett tell us that it is 
not enoujh to indulge in^convention^^ this 

CounciLj I wonder very much whether he will agree 
to retail and repeat the word ‘ conventional.’ When 
honouralDle members here get up and reprove wicked 
deeds I take leave to say that they do not do it in a 
merely ‘ conventional * manner. I take it that we all 
abhor wickedness as much as Sir Verney Lovett or any 


oth -r r.v.?mber of the Rowlatt Committee. May J 


turn back and ^ny that the proposals 
Governi 1 le nCbo t r a)' a some wh at 


made by^ihe 


C ALLOUS DISREGAKD Ol' LIB ERTY . 

1 will take back the word the moment 


anybody says that it is too harsh, and I take it_that 
the HoTi7"SiFTe^^ take back his ‘ con- 


v entiona l/ 

Tk^ Son. Sir Vernoy Lovett May I , explain, my 
lord ? What I meant by conventional was simply 
this. I meant that expressions of regret for calamities 
and for tragic occurrences, which are not followed 
by serious attempts to secure that such calamities and 
such tragic occurrences shall not happen again, seem 
to be wo^^h noticing more than conventional regrets* 

Hjf/. Sastri, said Then my lord, 

the Hon. Sir Willem Vincent told us that -those 
laws are intended only to purify politics, not to^sup- 
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P CeSSa but to pu rify politi cs. I have taken down his 
very words: ^ not the suppression but the purifica- 
tion of politics is our object,’ he said. If inV^this world 
good intensions always bore fruit, iT'vi^iHnSe'^verJ^ 
well and this would be a splendid world to live in. 
The history of regislafloh, both social and political 
is strewn with instances of miscarriages of excel- 
lent intentions. Laws intended to cure poverty l 
have aggravated it, multiplied it^ laws intended 
to suppress crime may run very well in the samel 
unhappy direction and I take leave to say to the 
Hon. Sir William Vincent that the laws now placed 
before us, which are aimed at purifying politics may 
come dangerously near suppressing it. You cannot 
place on the statute book such drastic legislation 
without putting into Jhe hands of over-enthusiastic 
executive officers what I consider 
S HORT CUT S 

tQ jidministrative peace. As I said bcfor^ eveii,,4)eace 
in administration, valuable as it is, can be sought in 
wrong ways. You provide them with short cuts to 
administrative peace, and there is no administration 
that is able to resist the temptation to run across these 
short cuts . when the only royal road to peace is the 
right roaa and the righteous road. HpJWA...a narchist s, 
i tjs said, d o-^ not want reform . Th^ ^Tsp^ 
politic al^ concessions. Oh yes, th ere ;glre f^yo wavs in 
whic h this expression is intended undftr§Mad_J^ 
meansTm lhe first plac eTth^ thj> rrimp wp are 
out to deal with in the Punjab, ^engal and elsewhere, 
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is partly only political and partly it has become 
ordinary. I much regret that, so far as I am able to 
judge on this matter that has been placed before us, 
there is very considerable force in the observation. I 
do think^ my lord ^ that however this unfortunate 
episode has begun, though it may have begun in pure 
political methods, a part of it perhaps has now passed 
into what must be described as chronic crime. That 
is so, but I still think that a good part of it is political, 
I and for political crime, while such repulsive laws as 
may be necessary ought to be put in force, the 
principal remedy is political amelioration. 
perhaps there is another sense, in which this has 
got to be understood. The anarchist does not 
want political reform. That is but too true, 
but why ? That is the thing which we have got 
to understand. The anarchist is afraid that the 
friction that he wants in the land, that excitement 
in which he wishes people continually to live, will 
die down if the Government became conformable 
more and more to the democratic way. If responsible 
government is granted, if ameliorative measures of 
one kind or another are passed, it is possible that the 
people will be quiet for a time and the anarchist will 
not find plenty of room for his work. He wants that 
in this country, 

m^SATI^^CTION AND DISCONTENT 
should /'Assume rave and more aggravated forms. 
Quite so, but wh^ is the reason for this abnormal 
state of things? The anarchist is a morbid creature. 
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T he revolutionar y^ the bomb -thrower e ven wher e 
t heir mo tives are honest, that’Ts to say, .eveftjwhwe 
t heir m otives are unselfish, ~are blind. In my opinion, 
they dwell too much upon the unfavourable aspecLof 
tlitngsr“They^ read Contemporary affairs wro ng, t hey 
read history wrong, they_see no righteousness-any- 
wherg. My lord, political remedies do not satisfy 
them and because they want the final remeHy n f 
des truction , all these things seem wrong to them . But 
because the anarchist is in this unfortunate condition 
of mental derangement, are we to say, ‘ Since these 
people are not going to be satisfied by political con- 
cessions, we will not think of them, will only apply the 
rule of law to them ’? That is not the way, I think, 
that sound statemanship should go ‘about the business. 
We should offer them satisfying methods of political 
emancipation. But, after all, it is not these anarchists 
that ihave to be satisfied : it is the general atmn s. 
p here which feeds anarchy tha t we have got to cure 
a nd when th e a narchist finds that ~h ^^ np sym - 
pathy any where jt h at he cat^^ propagatt^ any 
wjcke£^triner?nto the soil where there iscont^ 
ment a n d political prosperity, Ke willliaturallv die . I 
e ven if the long arm of the law does no t get at hhn! 
There is one thing thatl^ould like t^say before I 
sit down. The Hon. Sir Verney Lovett quoted to us 
on more than one occasion, the words pf ifr , Gokhale; 
Now, it is very easy for me to ^ote Mr.'^l^okhale 
back again for the edification off/'sir Vemey Lovett 
and the other members of the Cooneil, We can all 
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quote passages at each other. We can unearth 
classical quotations, we can ransack Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit for passages of great pith and moment 
and applicability to the present conditions, but what 
we have got to see is how far we are prepared to act 
upon the one side and upon the other up to the spirit 
of the teachings for which we are all striving. The 
Hon. Sir William Vincent said that we are now 
I ^NDERGOING A TES T. 

Oh yes — 

Sir William Vincent. — May I correct the honour, 
able member? What I said Was that their attitude on 
this bill would be regarded by many as a test both in 
this country and outside it. I sent for my remarks 
of yesterday, to be quite certain as to what I had 


said, 

Mr. Sastri — Yes, it will be so regarded by a 
few people. 

Sir William Vincent. — By many. 

Mr. Sastri. — Not necessarily by the Hon. 
Sir William Vincent. 

Sir W. Vincent. — Not necessarily. 

Mr. Sastri continuing^ said : As a test of our 
capacity to stand any measure of responsible govern- 
ment, are the members of this Council going to face 
the unpopularity, the odium of passing a repressive 
measure Wtiicb has become necessary ? That was the 
quest^f asked. - Now, my lord, I am no member of 
the Indian Civil Service. I have not been schooled 
in the stern disciplline of that service. I am, perhaps, 
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too tender by nature. It may be that I and several 
others like me may be unable to face the storm of 
unpopularity, but I should like to say, and I am not 
ashamed of it, that ^we certainly do not think that 

proof thlT vou~I^ a 
born^^nistrator, eofisistsaiL_ cpurting unpop nlariK. 
^>I^-ji^yiQILP-MMic.Qpinion,. I am not made thaTv^y, 
I do not think I lose by that, but at the same time’ 
the stern call of duty comes, wEeh the rennire! 
m^t truth is laid on me. when the best 
of my country, as I understand them, dem.n^ r 
a m perfe ctly prepared t o submit to unpopulari ty : if 
nece ssary, I am prepared to go through _the fire of 
puM ic odium but it has got to be proved to ip e 
tha.t_i^is ne cessary. I will not, for the mere 
wantonness of it, for the mere fun of it, merely ta 
demonstrate that I am fit to be in charge of a district 
or even of a division, court unpopularity for these 
reasons. Now, we have been subjected to many 
tests, we have given our consent to many repressive 
laws by now, the Press Act, the Defence of India 
Act. During the War we were hourly on our trial 
We have given loo millions. We have given this, 
we have given that ; the other day we were told 
that the gift of 45 millions would also be a matter of 
test. We submitted to it. What tests havs^been really 
applied to us to which - ' ’ » - .V 

ted I can hardly think of. 
a beast of prey4^ 

oFthe 


uavc not I 


. t^n.eeriuiiy^submit- 
QAe_ hidden to brirtg the 
We haiirpSught a ulF fnl 


11 
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^LK OF THE TIGRESS. 

M Are you going to throw it aside and say ‘ Bring 
the^ milk of the male tiger’. That is not fair. Yet 
many people in England, testing us probably by this 
service standard, may pronounce us not sound, not 
fit for responsible government, but I do hope, sir, 
that there will be two or three clear sights, two or 
[three shrewd people even in England, at this time, to 
say that the Indian Civil Service, the administrators 
of India, the executive, are really on their trial. They . 
profess to be prepared in India, for a very early 
beginning of responsible government, when they 
would be willing not to impose, as they do, their will 
on the legislature but to take the will of the legislature 
Sind carry it out, when they will be the instruments 
of the legislature and not its masters. Are they 
preparing for the time by carrying in the teeth of the 
opposition, unanimous and unsparing, of their Indian 
colleagues, this measure through ? Whom have you 
behind you now amongst Indians ? The tragic story 
of India may be summed up in these words, tha t yo u 
ha^goverMd'adlTBeiri^enturie in India in isolation 
an^Twithdut fiivmgTn^^ lection of-public 

opimoiTbehind you._ Now, at this supreme hour, 
hav«^6ij,j3eHihd you no section of public opinion to 
support ya^2 The nominated members have not 
given tl^if biasing, to this bill ; the Zamindar mem- 
bers have not '"^ven their support, the latVyd- 
members will have^one of it ; the members of coiri- 
merce will have nt^e of it ; and yet, the Hon. Sir 
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George Lowndes told us, ‘We must carry this legis- 
lation through, because we are satisfied that it is very 
right. We should have been glad of your support^ 
but as you do not support us, we have to carry it 
through in spite of you.’ I admire the courage of 
the Hon. the Law Member. ‘ I admire the candour 
with which he has said that the Government had 
responsibility to-day and the non-official members had 
none of that responsibility. I realise that we have 
none, and I refuse to believe that, when the case is 
placed before the public of England, they would say 
we had responsibility and that we shir! it. Wo 
have none. There is one remark, sir, v ich I must 
make and that, in justice to the feeling ijothe country 
of which, for the moment, I am the spokesman. I 
do not think the Hon. the Law Member could have 
meant all that he said when he said that some of us 
were indulging in 


I venture to think that no one here® who has 
spoken against the bill, indulged in anything whic^ 
might truthfully be described as threat of agitat^ 
None of us, certainly none of the moderates. 
leave to say, has power to go and stir 4 ” 

agitation in the country. It is iiiiT^ V 
tion must be there. Already 
throbbing if any words that lye iLti 
have any effect on the general pcral 
The agitation is there, I wish ton 
<d)eagues, who had had a share yet’.fae 
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blit if our appeals fall flat, if the bill goes through, 
I do not believe there is any one here who' would be 
doing his duty it he did not join the agitation. That 
is not a threat, I take leave to think. That is by no 
means a threat. Anyhow I am the best judge of my 
own mind, and I do not indulge in any threats. 1 
have yet borne no part in this agitation, but if every* 
thing goes wrong, if we are face to lace with this 

a tion, how it is possible for me, with the views 
hold, to abstain from agitation, I, for one 
oinnotsay 



Repeal of Repressive Laws 



On Feb. 14^ 1921 the Hon. Mr. Sastri moved in 
the Council of State^ the important resolution urging 
the appointment of a Committee for the Repeal of the 
Repressive Latos. The Committee which was subsS’^ 
quently appointed recommended the withdrawal of 
the more obnoxious part of the Criminal Law Amende 
ment Act which was the cause of all the trouble 
in 1919. Mr. Sastri said : — 

S IR. the Resolution which I am about to move 
is in these words : — 

' * This Council recommends to the Governor-Oeneral in 
Council that a committee be appointed at an early date to 
'examineithe repressive laws now on the Statute-book, and 
report whether all or any of them should be repealed, and, in 
oases where repeal is not desirable, whether the laws in question 
-should be amended and, if so, how.' 

Sir, I am very grateful indeed that the Govera- 
meilt have found it possible to bring my ResohitiV 
on the agenda paper on the first business-day 
Council. If I may say so, it is an indicatjpr^ 
admirable spirit of cordiality and friend’ 

1 hope, will characterise the ' 

Council. The purpose and aim o.^'''”' 
be better expounded than in \i 
addressed to us on the inaugural^ 

Excellency the Viceroy, than whom ,, j, 

Native exponent of the subject could be 
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that statement we had the words ‘ For the first time 
the principle of autocracy, which had never been 
wholly discarded in all earlier reforms, was definitely 
abandoned.' That is a great point. There is no more 
to be in the government of this country the principle 
of autocracy. My Resolution practically asks Govern- 
ment to adopt the first of the many steps that will be 
required before this principle of autocracy is in fact 
extinguished on the Statute-book. 

It would be incongruous with the popular libert> 
which we are confidently hoping that the new 
Councils will inaugurate ; it will be incongruous with 
that principle if the repressive laws at present on the 
Statute-book continued there in their present form. 
What these laws are I will barely mention later on. 
But for the present I must answer the question which 
must occur to many of you. Is this the time for any 
body to ask that repressive laws be abandoned or 
modified? With a due sense of responsibility, I 
answer the question in the affirmative. There is 
■ouble, there is intense unrest. At any moment the 
s of disorder may exhibit themselves in undesir- 
It is not unnatural if the custodians of 
ler feel some hesitation as to the wisdom 
-11 the fetters on individual freedom 
are now in their possession. Still 
his unrest derives a great part of its 
T the very existence of these repressive 
. the denial at various points in the life 
of that individual freedom which we 
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regard as essential to fall citizenship, considering how 
the unrest is mainly caused by the feeling that there 
are too many of these restrictions on our citizenship, 
I think I shall not be guilty of forcing the pace of 
reform’ if I ask that we begin the work of conciliation 
by striking off some of these fetters and by weaken- 
ing the force of others. For, after all, if sedition is 
^0 be adequately dealt with, it must be as a great 
said, by the removal of the matter of sedi- 
tion, If that is our work, am I right in suggesting 
to the Council the procedure of the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose ? The suggestion will be 
made later on that perhaps the wiser course will be 
for ourselves to strike off these fetters at once. I do 
not deny that there is much to be said for that course. 
But upon the whole, taking all things together, I am 
not satisfied that every one of these fetters can be 
struck off immediately. Perhaps one or two of these 
will still have to be preserved in a modified form on 
the Statute-book, I cannot be dogmatic on a subject 
of which I am very ignorant. Nevertheless I 
wish to state as my conviction that upon the w^ 
the Committee procedure that I am now 
mending is the best way of approaching tb^ » 

We shall not Icse much time bj^^dop 
Anyhow, even if the alternati\ 
going to be made to the Council 
that it will not be before the ; 

Council that the effectuating measu 
out. My suggestion does not invc 
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4 elay than that. If the Committee which I propose 
should be appointed and instructed to report in good 
time so that at our next Session the necessary legis- 
lation, repealing and amending may be undertaken, 
everything that we wish would be got. 

Touching the repressive laws themselves, I 
would divide them broadly into three classes. The 
first class is an offence in itself. Its presence on the 
Statute-book is a political danger and cannot be 
tolerated hereafter. To this class belongs the notori - 
ous Rowlatt Act, the unblest mother, I must say, of a 
monstrous brood of evil . Her we no longer wish to 
have on the Statute-book. Then there are the de- 
portation Regulations of a very early date, the exis- 
tence of which also has contributed a great deal to 
the political dissatisfaction which is gathering ahead. 
They date from i8i8 to 1827 and refer to different 
parts of India. I do not think it will be at all diffi - 
cult for a great Government like the Government of 
India to manage to administer the country along 
jiaceful and progressive lines without being armed 
^ h these very old fashioned Regulations which 
ute, if I may say so, a relic of a somewhat 
«^ime. Then there are certain Acts, which 
■‘rable immediately to repeal. Herein 
"’hat is known as the Press Act, and 
.rises the Government of India to 
iribunals for the trial of certain 
ess Act, in particular, has been the 
deal of discontent and dissatisfaction. , 
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It has been held to be absolutely incompatible with a 
free press which we regard as one of the essential 
constituents of freedom. I am not quite competent 
to go into the various features of the Press Act. But 
about its general effect one is puzzled to say anything 
that will be generally acceptable. I am sometimes 
doubtful whether to describe the Press Act as a 
success or as a failure. At the present moment, at all 
events, the press in India, whether English or Verna- 
cular, cannot be truly said to be very niuch deterred 
in the exercise of its freedom by the existence of the 
various provisions of the Press Act. That, however, 
is an accident of the policy that the Government is 
pursuing to-day rather than a necessary result of the 
nature of its provisions. These provisions are in them- 
selves, no doubt, of a very restrictive nature, and on 
high authority it has been held that even the safe- 
guards provided in the Act have not been so carefully 
provided as to secure suitable remedies to aggrieved 
parties. 

I would, therefore, press on the Government 

or rather on the Committee which I am suggestin 
should be appointed — I would press on the C 
mittee the desirability of repealing altogether 
Press Act, and, as I mentioned before, th 
which authorises the appointment c.: -')' 
to try certain offences. Then, there 
Acts, which I will mention, but w.,., 

I am by no means certain that it Wv 
repeal them. Possibly the best course i* 
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them carefully, with expert advice as to how best to 
amend them. In the category I would mention, for 
example, the Seditious Meetings Act, the Newspapers 
Incitement to Offences Act, and the Act relating to 
Conspiracies. 

Sir, as a man not versed in law, I should be 
treading on dangerous ground if I proceed to examine 
in detail the various provisions of the Acts, But I 
think I have mentioned such a number of these res- 
trictive Acts that I need not say much to recommend 
the appointment of a Committee to examine the 
whole body of these repressive laws. There are too 
many of them, and some of them are really too bad. 
We cannot afford to enter on a career of even partial 
responsible government with these menaces to popular 
freedom existing on the Statute*book. 

I must now ask the Councirs patience if I refer, 
as I cannot help referring, to the broader aspect of 
these questions. As I said before, this is one of the 
first steps we necessarily must take in the great work 
ihof conciliation, in the great work of placing the Reforms 
a a proper basis. I was not struck by any part of His 
^al Highness’ speech, great as it was, so much as by 
qssap^e in which he summed up in simple but pre- 
the experience of humanity in its struggle 
The words are worth quoting, and I will 
to the Council for doing so : — 

has often been won by revolution, by 
tr, at the price of peace and public safety. 

.1)een the free gift of one people to another in 
growing wish for greater liberty and to a growing: 
ness for its enjoyment? * 
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I cannot conceive of a more suitable answer to 
those, European and Indian, who are so sceptical as 
the final issue of the great work on which the 
Government of India has now entered than that pas* 
sage. It gives us hope. It shows us at one glance 
the immense scope of the British Constitution, within 
the arms of which it is possible, by methods al- 
together peaceful and constitutional, to proceed from 
a condition of political dependence to a condition of 
absolute equality with Great Britain herself in the 
work of Empire- Often it has been doubted, and it 
has been thrown at the face of political agitators — 

* Are you going to beat the record of humanity ? 
Where is the people that has won its liberty except 
by bloodshed ? ’ That ma} or may not be, but we, 
England and India together, have resolved, if only we 
understand the genius of the Cpnstitution of Great 
Britain, to achieve this unique feat in political 
growth. We will achieve freedom, and the whole. of 
it, by entirely peaceful means. Let that be the 
resolution of each one of us in proceeding with the 
work that opens to-day. Difficulties there must b 
let us together overcome them. Misunderstand 
there must be : let us together clear them 
revolution and tumult, and civil w^r t? 
be if history can teach and mai * 

That, Sir, is non-violent co-oper: 
operation, which may begin in noi 
professions of non-violence, but through 
tions and weaknesses of the material f 
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works, cannot but end in violence and bloodshed. To 
this work of co-operation I invite the Government to- 
day by means of this Resolution. Let us, with His 
Royal Highness’ words still ringing in our ears, on 
this first business-day of the first Council, make this 
compact of high-hearted comradeship. 

One word more. In giving such liberties as may 
seem suitable, in taking such steps as may seem 
advisable, let there be no reservations to the extent 
that you wish to go. Go ahead bravely and not 
haltingly. It is the most essential condition of suc- 
cess in this great work. But us no buts ; let there 
not be a superabundance of ifs. So working, we 
certainly will do what no other people in the world 
have done, achieve full constitutional liberty within 
the British Empire by entirely peaceful and constitu- 
tional methods. , 

I move, Sir, the Resolution which stands in my, 


name. 



The Use of fire Arms, 


The Hon. Mr. Sastri moved in the Council of 
State at its meeting of the 3rd March 1921, a resolu- 
tion urging the amendment of certain enactments in 
regard to the use of fire arms. In moving the resolu- 
tion* Mr. Sastri said : — 


S IR, in this Resolution I separate the use of fire- 
arms from other means that the authorities 
commonly employ to put down riots or unlawful 
assemblies. It seems to me that fire-arms being a 
deadly weapon, their use should be expressly sanc- 
tioned by the legislature and regulated carefully by its 
provisions. In England, a long series of judicial 
decisions and a Statute known as the Riot Act have 
placed this matter on an entirely legal basis, so that 
the law is definite and clear. In India, on the other 


* This Council recommends to the Governor*General ir 
Council that the Code of Criminal Procedure and, if necessa'* 
other enactments, be so amended as to secure the follow 
points in the suppression of riots and unlawful assemblies 
(*) No fire-arms should be used except on the 
authority of a Magistrate of the highest clas» 
available on the spot ; 

in) In cases of grave emergency 
available in the neighbourhood, the chii^'’"^ 
officer present on the spot may, if he c(k? 
unlawful assembly cannot be suppressei*^ 
arms; but the onus of proving the emergej 
bility of securing the presence of a 
proper time shall lie on the officer so acting, 

(m) Before resorting to fire-arms, the Mar 
civil or military officer responsible shall re^^ 
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hand, a few meagre sections of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code embody all the provisions governing this 
matter. It is curious that in those provisions there is 
no mention at all of fire-arms. The words used in 
that connection are merely ‘ force ’ and ‘ military 
force.’ I do not mean at all to imply that military 
force or perhaps even the expression ‘ force ’ may not 
include the use of fire-arms. That is not my point. 
My complaint is this — that the use of such a weapon 
as a fire-arm in the suppression of a riot should not 
be expressly mentioned in a Statute that purports to 
govern the matter and regulate in detail all its provi- 
sions. It is to supply that defect that I have brought 
forward this Resolution. I have taken the opportu- 
nity to supply what seem to me to be a few great 
gaps in the law of India, gaps the result of which we 
have seen too prominently every now and then in the 
action of the authorities when they are confronted 

read a proclamation, both in English and in the local vernacular, 
similar to that contained in the EInglish Riot Act ; 

(iv) Fire-arms shall not be used for one hour after such 
nroolamation has been read unless in the meantime, the assembly 

crowd actually causes serious damage to person or property ; 

(v) Before the crowd is actually fired upon, the fullest 
rning shall be given ; 

The Magistrate or other civil or military officer 
"^all take all reasonable precautions to see that no 
inflicted on the crowd or assembly than is 
>8ary; 

--.r.fion of the Governor-General-in-Council 
edition precedent to the institution of a 
officers or other persons who have 
suppression of riots ; 

. ^ uch prosecution shall be instituted in and 
' dssions Court having territorial jurisdiction, 
us leave of sueh Court or the High Court of the 
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with occurrences of this nature. Now I will try to 
show you that, although my Resolution reads formid- 
able on paper to those that are not familiar with the 
law on this subject, and although it includes a great 
variety of provisions, it really is nothing more than 
the reproduction of either the existing practice in 
India or the existing practice in England. Every 
single point that I make here is taken either 
from the Indian practice to-day or from the 
English law. ‘ No fire-arms should be used except 
on the written authority of a Magistrate of the high- 
est class that may be available on the spot.’ This is 
the provision in our own Code. Now whether the 
written authority of a Magistrate is always procurable 
may be open to question, but I contend that in 
English law or rather the practice of it, the written 
authority is an important requirement. I will refer to 
that matter a little later. 

No. ii* I require here the presence of a Magis- 
trate or if a Magistrate be not available, the Chief 
Police or Military officer may take the necessary 
action. That also is a provision contained in our 
own Code. Only I make it clear in the latter h^If 
that the onus of proving the emergency and 
possibility of procuring the presence of Bl^istrat^ 
shall lie on the officer so acting. No^^lms i^tnerdy 
a recognition of the fact that the sup^viaioif of a 
riot or unlawful assembly is primarily the duty of the 
civil authority of the locality. If therefore at^any 
time the civil authority has got to be superseded and 
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its functions assumed by another authority, the autho^ 
rity so assuming the functions must be carefully pro- 
tected. It is in order to protect them that we say 
that they must secure the presence of a Magistrate, 
but if they cannot, they must satisfy themselves that 
when the matter is made the subject of a judicial pro- 
ceeding or of a public inquiry, they should be able to 
show that they acted in an emergency which made 
the presence of a Magistrate impossible. 

No. {iii). The Magistrate or other civil author- 
ity should read or cause to be read a proclamation 
similar to that contained in the English Riot Act. 
Now, here at once, before I make the marks appro- 
priate to this head, I wish to state that the language 
of this particular sub-division of my Resolution leaves 
something out. I have not said anything as to what 
should happen in case the situation should not allow 
of the proclamation being read, in case before the 
authority proposing to act arrives on the spot, the riot 
or unlawful assembly should have been already com- 
mitting excesses or should have got completely out of 
hand. I think, therefore, that a correction requires 
to be made, and I regret that I left the language in 
an imperfect state. It would be remedied if I said^ 
for example^ • The Magistrate or other civil or mili- 
tary officer responsible shall, unless the situation has 
got out of hand in the meantime, read a proclama- 
tion, etc.’ ' I am ’not using exactly legal language, 
but I am only trying to make the substance of my 
amendment clear. Now, the reading of the Riot Act 
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is a provision taken out of the English Law^ vyhich 
does not find mention in our books. Neverthelessi 
its object is simply to protect the authorities acting. 
Now, when life has to be taken and afterwards an 
inquiry or judicial proceeding takes place, it should 
not be possible for people who were excited at the 
time to come and say * I do not know whether 
I did this or not.’ The requirement that a certain 
proclamation should be made is so clear and 
striking, that no officer performing that operation 
would afterwards be in a position to plead that 
he forgot whether he did it or not. It is a 
land- mark in the course of the proceedings, and it is 
quite desirable that the Magistrate should, before he 
takes the extreme step, be compelled, if possible, and 
if the situation allows it, to take that step. It is not 
my ingenious view of the matter. That is the view 
taken by great authorities. Lord Haldane, giving 
evidence before a Committee that went into the use 
of the military on such occasions, expressly said that 
this was a protection. The Riot Act in gg cases out 
of loo is read. * It is for the protection of the 
Magistrate and the military. It forms an additional 
protection.’ 

Then too, the reading of the Riot Act and the 
provision that follows, namely, that an hour should 
be allowed to elapse before fire-arms are actually 
used, is also for the purpose of giving time for the 
riotous assembly to disperse. As a matter of fact, 
those who have been mixed up with suqh cipwdaf 
12 
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will easily appreciate the difficulty of extricating ones* 
self from such a place. A man may be perfectly 
willing to run away from the spot, but he would find 
it extremely difficult to do so unless he was very 
strong and very determined and had a number of 
comrades to help him in the escape. It is really for 
the separation of the guilty part of the assembly from 
the innocent part of the assembly that this time of 
one hour is generally given in the English law. I 
might say that that is not my view, but the view 
taken by high authorities. I would just read again 
the evidence of Viscount Haldane: 

*I hav« known of no case of a riot in which it has not been 
known that the Riot Act was being read, as the Magistrate is 
seen with something in his hand and though they could not 
hear it if he read it ever so loudly they can see it read and the 
lawful part of them disperses; it is the riotous part that 
remains.* 

I will read a passage from another writer who 
says the same thing. He rejoices in the happy name 
of Wise. He says : 

‘ The timely warning given by the reading of the Riot Aet 
brings many to a sense of their danger and, as far as possible, 
ensures the speedy vindication of the law, or at least the se- 
paration of the innocent from the guilty.* 

Now, it may be said, to allow an hour to lapse 
might be a very dangerous thing when the authorities 
are faced with a determined mob. It is perfectly 
true. Nobody says that this hour should in any 
and every case be allowed to lapse. I have provided, 
unless in the meantime the mob gets out of hand and 
perpetrates felonious crimes, in which case, even 
before the hour is over, the authorities are free 
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to resort to the use of fire-arms and to adopt extreme 
measures. 

Then the next thing that we come to is No. v : 

' Before the crowd is actually fired upon, the fullest warn- 
ing should be given.’ 

Now that is a provision already contained in our 
Police Manual. It is nothing new, that the fullest 
warning should be given. Now the meaning of this 
warning has been somewhat misunderstood. People 
used to think some years ago that this warning con* 
sisted in the Police at first discharging a few blank 
cartridges. That, however, is an idea that has now 
been absolutely exploded, and I will just read the 
reason which Viscount Haldane alleges as underlying 
this abandonment of the practice of using blank cart- 
ridges at first. 

He was asked * Do you think it desirable to use 
blank cartridges first of all, after the Riot Act is read?* 

' It is most undesirable, because the mob get it info 
their minds that you have nothing but blank cart- 
ridges and they come out and get killed.* The military 
authorities say * Wc are hero and if we use our fire- 
arms it is to kill. That is why we demur to being 
called on except in the last and most perilous neces- 
sity. If the mob get the impression we are there 
with only blank cartridges they will come along and 
get killed, and the result will be bloodshed galore/ 
This provision, that no blank cartridges should 6e 
used, has been adopted recently in all our police 
and drill manuals. So that on that point The 
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practice here has been brought into line with the 
English practice. 

No. vi. 

‘The Magistrate or other Civil or Military Officer responsi- 
ble ehall take all reasonable precautions to see that no more 
injury is» inflicted on the crowd or assembly than is absolutely 
necessary.' 

That is contained in our Code already. It is 
also in our Police Manual, and it is in entire confor- 
mity with the English practice. 

Clau.se (vii) says that ‘ the sanction of the Gover- 
nor-General-in-Council should not be a condition pre- 
cedent to the institution of criminal proceedings 
against officers or other persons who have acted illeg- 
ally in the suppression of riots.’ This, too, is in 
conformity with the English practice. In England, 
it is considered axiomatic that, where a severe step of 
this kind has had to be taken by the authorities, the 
individuals aggrieved or the public should have it in 
their power to bring the proceedings under the 
scrutiny of a judicial tribunal; a Judge and Jury 
determine the matter and the individual subject who 
feels himself aggrieved has his remedy. I do not 
think the idea would be toleratt^d for a minute in 
England that these proceedings should not be made 
the subject of scrutiny in a court of law. In fact, if 
I may read for one moment a great authority on the 
Law: of the Constitution, Dicey, we see this 

‘ Officers, Magistrates, soldiers, policemen, ordinary citizens, 
all occupy in law the same position. They are each and all of 
them bound to withstand and put down breaches of the peace., 
jwkoh a« riots and other disturbances. They are, each and all o 
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them, authorised to employ so much force, even to the iakiog 
•of Kfe, as may be necessary for that purpose, and they are, none 
of them, entitled to use more.* 

Here follows the important part — 

'They are, each and all of them, liable to be called to 
account before a jury for the use of excessive, that is. of un- 
necessary force/ 

Now, from the evidence from which I have been 
reading so often, from all text-books on the subject of 
English law, from the common law text-book written 
by that great authority, Odgers, passages could be 
cited which, however, I will not do on this occasion, 
to show that the judicial tribunals are always open to 
receive complaints against the use of excessive or un- 
necessary force. It is only in India that it has been 
considered necessary practically to shut out all such 
inquiry from law courts. I use the word ‘practically*^ 
because our Code says that such proceedings may be 
instituted with the previous sanction of the Governor* 
General-in-Council. I do not know why. We know 
that in all Provinces there have occurred riots and 
unlawful assemblies fairly frequently ; riots and un- 
lawful assemblies have had to be put down and lives 
have been lost. Nevertheless, we have not got one 
reported case on the subject in our body of reports. 
In other words, either the people have not applied 
for the sanction of the Governor-Generahin-Council 
and sought remedy in the Courts, or where such 
application was made it has not been granted. I do 
not know which the fact is ; but one thing we know; 
we must not draw hastily any inference from this 
fact. You must not suppose that because there have 
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been no published reports on this subject, the public iit 
India have always been quite satisfied that on every 
occasion that the authorities have employed fire-arms, 
they employed them rightly and they employed them 
just to the extent required and no more. On the 
contrary, most of us know that immediately such a 
thing happens, lots of complaints appear in the papers 
and loud demands appear for a public inquiry ; and 
I do not think I am exaggerating facts at all when I 
say that in nearly all these cases, within my experi- 
ence, there has been left a soreness of feeling in the 
minds of the public that the law has not been vindi- 
cated, At any rate their minds are left in a state of 
great disvSatisfaction. Now, I venture to think that it 
is absolutely necessary that we should place the 
Indian law on this matter on just the same footing as 
the English law, and that we should allow people 
who feel themselves aggrieved to go to courts of law 
without let or hindrance. Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, that great authority on Indian law as on 
all law, has given a reason why In India this very 
great restriction is placed on the institution of judicial 
proceedings as a result of the suppression of riots or 
assemblies by force. 

The two great reasons he gives are these, that if 
that was permitted, a great number of law suits, both 
civil and criminal, would be launched against the 
officers acting, and it would be impossible to deal 
with them. The second reason alleged is, that this 
particular evil will grow worse and worse as the 
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Indian lawyer grows in strength and in efficiency. 
Now, I can understand executive officers sympathising 
with arguments of that kind. I can understand 
officers called upon to exercise these severe powers 
naturally shrink from being called upon subsequently 
to account for the way in which they have been used. 
But I would ask fair-minded people to consider 
whether it is perfectly right that such extraordinary 
power as the taking of life should be given to the 
executive in any country without their being called 
upon subsequently to explain the circumstances in 
which they used that great power. It seems to me 
that the claim of the executive in this country to set 
up as their own judges is absolutely without justifi- 
cation. They cannot say ‘ if we have used fire-arms 
we will ourselves later on make an inquiry and then 
publish the information to the world that we have 
found everything satisfactory’. If you entrusted 
mere money to an officer and asked him to spend it» 
you all require that somebody else should come and 
audit it, not that officer himself or his executive 
superior. The other day we were told by the 
Honourable the Finance Minister that we are going 
to have an Auditor General who is going to examine 
the way in which all monies are spent by officers of 
the Government, and being himself independent of 
the Government of India should report only to the 
Secretary of State. Now, if that is the ordinary 
principle to be observed in matters where money is 
concerned, ought not the same principle to be applied 
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where you have human lives to regard ? People come; 
and take away human lives. They may have done 
so with every justification, but the public have got 
the right to insist that that matter should be inquired 
into. It is for the protection of the executive them- 
selves that they must not say ‘ we are so self-righ- 
teous that if we are satisfied that everything was 
right, everybody else shall be satisfied as well.* I think 
that is a position which the executive ought not any 
longer to take. Now the essence of a good law, I 
have heard jurists explain, is not the mere enactment 
of substantive provisions, but the embodiment of 
suitable remedies at law. It is not enough lo vest a 
right in a man. You must further provide that he 
has the power and the unrestricted opportunity of 
exercising that right. It is not enough to impose an 
odious duty on the executive. You must further 
empower the law courts to see that the executive 
have used their power properly and with due regard 
to public safety. It is the presence of remedies rather 
than the presence of substantive provisions that 
constitute the merit of any law, and I am afraid the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code on this 
subject, judged by this test, fail lamentably. There 
are no remedies. Now the two ways in which ordi- 
narily this matter is satisfactorily settled are either by 
a judicial proceeding such a- is so frequently reported 
in English Law Reports, or by means of a public 
inquiry. Now, I have already explained to the 
Council how the first remedy is practically shut 
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against us. The requirement that the Governor- 
General- in-Council should previously sanction such a 
prosecution has effect ually shut that remedy against 
us. What is the other remedy ? A public inquiry, 
which will satisfy the people concerned that every- 
thing has been done with due care and caution. Now 
what happens in India ? It is remarkable, I cannot 
conceive of people being shot dov/n in England with- 
out the Ministers responsible being ready at a 
moment’s notice, to grant an inquiry, should any one 
say he was not satisfied and he wanted an inquiry. 

In India, most extraordinary to think, you find 
that the public have to kick about and agitate and 
cty aloud and raise a hue and cry before the Govern- 
ment will appoint a public investigation. I think that 
is not as it should be. The authorities responsible 
should be ready, especially as they have shut out 
Judicial courts from access, always to grant a public 
inquiry : ' hert- we arc, we have done our duty, you 
come and examine matters,' On the other hand, if 
after very great trouble we secure an inquiry, I have 
known a Government appoint the head of the district 
himself to conduct the inquiry ! The head of the 
district whose conduct and whose mishandling of the 
situation has brought about the whole affair, he him- 
.self, in one case, sat to inquire. In another case that 
I remember, the finding was that the fire-arm or the 
rifle went off by accident. Now this accidental 
firing is a thing with which we are fairly familiar in 
India. It is not only in the suppression of a riotous 
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assembly. Even in judicial trials, when people have 
been shot down, we have often known a rifle to go 
off by accident. Now I do not wish to be very hard, 
but I think the military authorities would be well 
advised, if things go on like this hereafter, to require 
all manufacturers of rifles and all other tire-arms to 
label every item that they sell ‘ warranted not to go 
off at its own will.* Now, we do not want the fire 
arms in the possession of the police or the military 
any longer to go off of themselves. Then, in another 
case that I know of (it is quite recent) the Govern- 
ment promised an inquiry but for some reason, they 
laid themselves open to grave suspicion by subse- 
quently refusing it; the suspicion being that in the 
course of their own departmental inquiry, they came 
upon facts which they did not like the public to 
know and which a public inquiry would certainly 
have exposed. Now, things of that kind are intoler- 
able in a well-developed system of jurisprudence. I 
venture to ask one (j[uestion. This Honourable House 
may remember time after time when the Executive 
came to us with requests for power, when the Press 
Act, for example, was passed, when the Rowlatt Act 
was passed, and We called in question the provisions, 
the invariable answer from the Executive was, — 

‘ Why do you object to this? Are you ever going to 
offend against these salutary provisions ? It is when 
a wicked person transgresses these necessary provi- 
sions that we are going to collar him by means of 
this law. Why do you object ? You are a respecta- 
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ble man ; why need the innocent be afrAid of a 
measure of this kind?’ 

Now, Sir, in political controversies it is an ex- 
ceeding joy to be able to hoist people with their own 
p lerd. If I abk jo'heia.1 leuiudies should be 

made available, open and unrestricted after acts of 
this kind, why should the innocent officers care at 
all ? Should they come forward ? 

Th(' Hono'jr ihlo the President • 1 would remind 
the Honourable r that his time is already up 

and he has ytt to dcveloD head No (viii). I would 
ask him to do so as shortly as possible. 

The Honouralile Mr. Srinivasa Sastri : I will 
only say one word or. No. {viii) be! ore I sit down. 1 1 
am very thanicful to the Honourabde the President 
for allowing me to continue after n:y time is up. 

In No. (viii) I provide something like a half-way 
house between the unrestricted allowance of judicial 
proceedings which prevails in England and the very 
restricted manner in which that thing operates in 
India. Judicial proceedings shall be tried, I provide, 
only in courts of high standing, in Sessions Courts, 
and even in their case they should not be instituted 
as of course, but with previous leave obtained, 
because I understand that it would be a check on fri- 
volous prosecutions. 

I move the Resolution which stands in my name. 



The Guildhall Speech. 

'[fw <icc<ipting the Presdom oj the City conferred by 
the Corporation of London on July 29 , 1921 , the 
Rt. Son. Mr, Sastn delivered a speech as unexcep- 
ttonahle in sentiment as it was happy in exjyression, 
Se said ; — ] 

I am keenly sensible of the great honour I have 
just received at the hands of the Corporation of 
Lon .'on. In the few well chasen words with which 
I Was introduced the wish was expressed that my 
influence and popularity amongst my countrymen 
may increase. I feel profoundly grateful for that 
Wish and hope that it may be fulfilled, for if I am 
; sure of nothing else I am sure of this that there 
I is very great scope indeed for improvement in that 
f direction. (Laughter). I accept the freedom of the 
City of London not as a personal distinction, but in 
all sincerity and hopefulness as a symbol and prelude 
to the conferment on India of the freedom of the 
British Empire. (Cheers). On the highest authority 
the British Empire has been declared to be without 
distinction of any kind. Neither race nor colour nor 
religion are to divide man from man so long as 
they are subjects of this Empire. (Cheers). As in 
the great temple of Jagannath in my country, where 
the Brahman and the outcaste, the priest and the 
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pariah, alike join in a common devotion and wor- 
ship, so in this British Empire, which, by your 
leave, I will call the greatest Temple of Freedom on 
this planet — (Cheers) — he blasphemes and violates 
her freedom who raises barriers of one kind or 
another, or says to his fellow worshippers— “ there 
shalt thou abide, come not near me.” 

The joys of freedom are indeed difficult to des- 
cribe ; they can only be fully appreciated by those 
who have had the misfortune to lose them for a time. 
With grief and sorrow I occasionally notice that here 
and there are people who speak of freedom as though 
it were a mechanical invention, or the quipk specific 
for which they have taken up a patent. (Laughter.) 
“ Our ancestors ” say they, ” have fought, have 
struggled, have sacrificed and have suffered for free- 
dom. It is ours exclusively. We will not share with 
these who have not shared our antecedent troubles, 
trials and misfortunes to attain it. Come, take it if 
you can, but give it we will not.” I take it that that 
is not an exalted view of freedom. Humanity would , 
be but a poor witness to the wisdom of thei 
All Wise, if the experience through which it has gone 
were to yield benefit only to those who have gone 
through it. History would be a dead thing, all our 
trials and misfortunes would be superfluous, if we 
compelled posterity in its turn to go through similar, 
ordeals. Whatamanhas fought for and won he 
must without reserve or qualification share with his 
fellowmen. (Cheers.) Sanitarians preach that you 
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can never enjoy the best health m your house till your 
surroundings are also well developed in the matter of 
hygiene. Philosophers tell us that you can best seek 
your own happiness only by serving for the happi- 
ness of others. So I believe no man will enjoy to the 
fullest measure the blessings of freedom unless he 
shares them to the full with his fellowmen. (Cheers.) 

Like culture, like knowledge, like virtue, and 
like spiritual merit, freedom is a thing which, the 
more it is given the more it grows; the more it is 
spread wide on all lands and soils, the more it takes 
from the substance where it dwells and in return gives 
out in greater abundance of beauty and colour and 
bliss for all. He who would circumscribe freedom to 
particular areas and to certain peoples knows not 
what he is doing, for he is taking away from huma- 
nity a possible contribution to its richness and glory, a 
contribution which I take it to be the will of Provi- 
dence that every race, every people should make in 
its own good time. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, if you have come into 
this great heritage of freedom, representative institi>- 
tions, Parliamentary Government and every form of 
human equality which civiliziations have evolved, be 
not like the miser who keepeth his goods to himself 
but gets no benefits from them, only evoking the envy 
and hatred of the neighbourhood and, alas, even of his 
oWn family. Rather let it be said of you that you 
kept not the best for yourselves and your children 
and grandchildren unto remote generations. Rather 
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let this be said of }; our country in regard to India: 
** England took charge of a people divided from her 
by colour, by race and by culture. She fitted them 
for the tasks of Empire, and when the time was ripe 
she gladly admitted them to be full and ecjual part- 
ners in the glory of Empire and the service of huma- 
nity.” (Loud and long, continued cheers.) 



Speech at the League of Nations, 


The following is the full text of the Bt. Hon. 
Mr. Sastri’s speech in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva in the year 1921, in discussing the 
work of the Council and Secretariat of the League : — 

M r. President and Brother and Sister Delegates, 
as you have been informed, I come froni 
India, separated from you by many thousands of 
miles, but I trust you will recognise akin to you, alike 
in loyalty to the League, in the spirit of humanity, 
and in zeal for the welfare of our kind. Coming 
rather late in this debate, I have had the rare ad- 
vantage of listening to many speeches in connection 
with our work. I have heard a note here and there 
of pessimism. I do not wonder. I have heard much 
criticism, valuable and wholesome to those who are 
engaged in high and serious tasks, but I am happy to 
think that the dominant note of all the speeches 
has been one of hope for the future, enthusiasm 
for the ideals that underlie our work, and for 
the peace and good-will amongst the nations of 
the world that we wish to see established on a 
firm and unalterable basis. I confess I have been 
moved to my inmost depths by what I have seen 
and heard. Hard and cold, indeed, must be the 
heart that fails to be touched, and touched ta 
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noble issues, by a spectacle such as this. The 
nations of the world foregather from the ends of 
our continents, representing many shades of colotJNr, 
many varieties of political and social thought, and 
many states and grades of culture and advance 
in all directions — peoples small and great, weak and 
strong, but all alike weary of the mistaken past, eager 
for a better day for mankind, and resolved, with 
bruised and bleeding hearts, to stand by higher ideals 
for human kind. 

And yet one has very often been hearing, during 
the last few days, of people standing outside the 
Organisation, criticising our work as from a different 
planet, unconcerned spectators whose only duty is to 
find fault and fix blame on particular people. I con- 
fess I have no patience with that sort of critic. The 
friendly appraiser of good and evil, who is anxious 
for improvement, one has use for ; one can listen to 
him with respect and with attention ! but to those 
who will not take a share in the work we can only 
turn a deaf ear to their cold criticisms. When a man 
has told me: “ The League has not done this/’ I am 
inclined to ask whether he is not to blame for it. 
When he has told me : “ There are these tasks still 
unfinished,” I am inclined to ask him : “ Why do 
you not come in and lend a helping hand ?” (Ap- 
plauae). If he says There is no room for me id the 
Assembly, which consists only of a certain number of 
people,” my answer to him is that, there is work inside 
the Assembly and there is work outside the Assembl^r^ 
13 
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The work outside is not less important, not less neces- 
sary, but sometimes far more difficult, far more oner- 
ous and far more exhausting, 1 may say, than the work 
inside the Assembly. We want an army of workers 
in every country to educate the hearts of the people 
to make them realise the high aims and tasks of this 
League of Nations, and, in fact to be propagandists, 
in season and out of season, amidst discouragement 
and cynicism and difficulties of every sort. We can 
spare many critics of the kind that I have alluded to, 
and wish for helpers, in this spirit. 

We have been bidden to cast our glance down 
the list of contents to be able to appreciate the magni- 
tude and variety, the delicacy and the difficulty, of 
the tasks undertaken by the League. That represents, 
no doubt, a great part of the truth. But I would ask 
people not merely to be content to look at the table of 
contents, but to turn also to the inside pages of the 
Report that has been presented to us. There we shall 
see accounts of great work undertaken and great 
work accomplished. It may be that the Report is 
not presented in an attractive and literary form, but 
we can read between the lines. We can read the 
anxiety, we can read the industry, we can read the 
plans carefully made and vigorously executed for the 
accomplishment of the record that is down therein. 
If .Jthe League has so far been rather cautious in 
^^mSplaking work, I ask : Is that necessarily a defect ? 
We all know, how long great institutions take to 
strike root, and as we know that this League is break- 
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ing entirely new ground, we should wait in patience 
for great results, should we not ? Do_ we not know 
th at those who snatch before the timeoften fail of 
their grasp and com^ to grief ? ^ould we rather, 
that The League undertook impossible tasks, came into 
collision with the great Powers, and tried to upset 
and go against human nature, and thus dash all our 
hopes for the future ? Should we not rather praise 
the League for the cautious steps it takes, so that the 
first tasks that it undertakes it may carry on to a 
suQcessful and triumphant conclusion, that it may 
thereby be enabled in the face of the world to under- 
take the greater tasks that lie ahead. 

I believe in the wisdom of the old proverb that 
you ought not to bite off more than you can chew. 
That the League has limited its scope and its activity I 
regard rather as a merit and proof of wisdom, than as 
an occasion for adverse criticism. Should we not 
wish for more? Take, for instance, this war between. 
Greece and Turkey. We all wish that it were in the 
power of the League to have prevented this in the 
beginning or to terminate it to-day. 

It seems almost as though the nations of Europe 
had made up their minds that, when human passions 
are at their worst, instead of allaying and diverting 
4hem, the right and proper thing was to let them 
work themselves out in their ma%nant fury and 
virulence. 

Take, again, the question of Upper Silesia. What 
better testimony to the promise that the League has- 
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tao far lidid out than that the Supreme Council should^, 
in their 'perplexity, have yielded up this question of 
great moment to the solution of this great organi* 
satibn? It is a great test and a great opportunity for 
the League of Nations to establish itself in the heart, 
not only of Europe, but of the civilised world. I 
kiioW that it is the Council, and not the Assembly, 
which is charged with the great task of settling this 
problem. Nevertheless, the Assembly has a mighty 
role to perform in this matter. Whether in this* 
matter of Upper Silesia, or any other great tasks bet- 
ween the Powers, the Council has a very delicate and: 
a very onerous responsibility resting on its shoulders. 
R may do its work with the utmost impartiality, with 
the most conspicuous ability, with the most unwearied 
industry ; nevertheless, for the results of its work to 
be ficccptable, for its judgments to be taken by- 
the great Powers concerned, it is necessary that the 
sympathy and support of the Assembly should be 
constantly in attendance on the work of the Council 
at every, stage. The Assembly cannot afford to efface 
itself in this matter. We, representing the different 
peoples of the world, are in a measure custodians of 
the peace of the world. We, I dare to say it, are 
the authentic voice by means of which the conscience 
of the world V/ill speak. Our duty lies here, to try 
an4 u>^derstand, to wait in patience till the Council is 
able to take us into its confidence, and then, with due ; 
discrimination and with a sense of responsibility, to 
stand behind the Council and lend them our hearty 
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support. The Council will find it necessar)^, thcr,efor€, 
from time to time to be in living touch viiith* opinion 
in the Assembly, with the wishes and feelings of tjie 
Members represented here, and likewise, also, at every 
stage to publish such records as may be safely pub- 
lished, so that they may have behind them, as 1 said^ 
always the moral support of the Assembly. I do not 
say that the Council are going to fail in giving this 
due publicity, but I think it is necessary, from every 
point of view, to add our voice to the great demand 
that has been made on them so far by demandii^g 
that this publicity should never at any moment be 
neglected. 

It is just possible that in the greatness of their 
task the Council may feel deterred by undue public 
criticism. It is just possible — who knows ? We are 
dealing with human nature — it is just possible that 
they may sometimes like to wrap themselves up io 
oligarchic mystery. It is necessary, therefore, fp* 
the Members of this Assembly to assure them that 
if they treat us in the proper spirit, their goodwU 
and confidence will be reciprocated in abundant 
measure, and rewarded a thousandfold. We, for 
our part, have often been criticised as representatives 
of the little Powers, more or less, like units in a 
democratic Assembly, to be treated with considera- 
tion, but never to be fully trusted, and oftentimes to 
be set aside as noisy brawlers. 

Brother and Sister Delegates, criticism of this 
sort is bound to come. We know there are always 
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plenty of people who rail at den^iocracy, democracy 
whether amongst individuals or amongst the nations 
of the world. We have, therefore, to remember that, 
in the face of hostile opinion, we have got to establish 
ourselves as people who will do their great duty 
without fear or favour. Some of us may be small, 
and may be threatened by the larger Powers around! 
ns : others amongst us may be in search of commer- 
cial and trading facilities, and may find it necessary, 
therefore, if they are prudent, to accommodate oursel- 
ves to the selfish plans of other people. I think that 
our supreme duty lies in believing, as has been pointed 
out by the Delegates from Belgium and Persia, that 
we are not here to further the interests of the coun- 
tries which we may happen immediately to represent,, 
but we must constantly bear in mind that we are 
each and every one of us, bound to act in the interests 
of all the others ; that we are cosmopolitan really, 
that we are citizens of the world, and not merely of 
the limited countries which we happen for the 
moment to represent. We must resolutely refuse to 
be l^)ught by any bribe, whether of political privilege 
or of trade facilities. We must not be daunted by 
fears of aggression by powerful neighbours, and we 
must, without haste and without rest, proceed, in the 
daily work here, to speak and to vote in obedience 
solely to our conscience and our sense of duty. 

Now, from the particular view of India, I have 
a few observations to make to which I solicit your 
kind and indulgent attention. One word in the 
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beginning I must say about disarmament. On this, 
subject we have heard weighty opinions. Mr. Balfour 
in particular, in a cautious and impressive speech,, 
marked by that fine poise and balance for which he 
is famous amongst the philosophers and statesmen of 
the world, has told us to be patient a little, and not 
to expect considerable results in this direction. He 
has reminded us that, although the war has harrowed 
and chastened our feelings in a very considerable 
measure, the character of humanity is not yet radi- 
cally altered. In his own words, we do not yet cons- 
titute a peaceable world. That was quite true, when 
one comes to think of it, but how I wish — how, I 
take it, you all wish — that, for once, Mr. Balfour was 
in the wrong and it was possible to promise ourselves 
in the immediate future a large measure of general 
disarmament amongst the Powers of the world. 
India, distracted and suffering under anxieties of a 
particular kind, with resources of a very limited 
character, largely undeveloped, would welcome dis- 
armament, because you may remember that, although 
the quarrel was not ours, we willingly and gladly 
came into the war with our own little bit. 

But, even assuming that general disarmament 
on a considerable scale was undertaken, it is very 
doubtful how far India will come in for a great share 
of it, for her troubles, unfortunately, come from 
Afghanistan and from Russia, and to some extent 
from Turkey also, all three of them Powers which 
to-day stand outside the League, but which, we hope 
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o» some near date, will come within our League 
and partake of its spirit of conciliation and pacificar* 
tion. The attitude of India toward this League 
is well illustrated by the measures that our 
Government have so far taken to carry out 
the resolution and proceedings of the Washington 
Conference on Labour. That great Conference was 
attended by the usual quota of Indian representatives. 
As soon as they came back they reported to us, and 
the result is that, almost alone amongst the Great 
Powers, India has not only ratified the Conventions 
which she was bound to ratify, but she has also put 
on her Statute Book a law dealing with the various 
aspects of the labour problem dealt with at the 
Conference. And we have another measure, now in 
contemplation, and we shall proceed with the task 
and complete it before our next Session is over. 

I wish it were possible to claim for many other 
nations that they have also ratified and undertaken 
legislation in pursuance of the resolutions of the 
Washington Labour Conference. Nevertheless, when 
it ccmies to giving us some representation on the 
Bureau of the International Labour Conference we 
are toM that we are not amongst the great industrial 
Powers of the world, and we are put aside. I hope* 
that, when the next occasion comes round for consi- 
dering this matter, the claims of India as a great 
industrial Power, determined to be loyal to the 
resolutions of the Labour Conference, will be treated 
with greater consideration. 
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Then, I have two grievances to bring before^- 
you. Without grievar^ces we cannot live as most of" 
y ou know . One of these grievances is easil}^ 
remediable. The other grievance I will not say i& 
irremediable, but it is less susceptible of a remedy. 

The first grievance relates to our representa* 
tion in the Secretariat of the League. I will not 
go into figures. I am anxious to keep on the right 
side with the Secretariat, and I will not antagonise, 
them by going into any vast array of figures. But 
I wish to say one thing. When we are taxed for. 
the expenses of the League, we are ranked very high, 
indeed. We come in the first or the second class. 
Last time wepaid about 4.8 per cent, of the expenses, 
and, under the new scheme, we are told we must 
go up to about 6 per cent, or a little over. I will 
mention only one or two things in this connection. 
Of about 351 members of the Establishment, 138 are 
British, 73 are F'rench, 16 are Swiss, and the Ameri- 
cans, who are not yet Members of the League— I do 
not grudge their share — come in for 13. Where does 
India stand ? She has one solitary representative. I 
do not ask for an increase in our representation as 
any reward for our virtue; but I offer this suggestion 
to the League with every confidence ; that our men, 
taken from the diciplined ranks of our public services, 
will be found not inferiorto any in the world with 
whom they may be brought into competition, either for 
efficiency, or for industry, or for devotion to their 
work, and as a highly evolved system of administra- 
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tioD, which has justly received the encomiums of com- 
petent critics throughout the world, I can assure the 
Secretariat that they will receive much valuable assis- 
tance from the Members of our Services, if only they 
will be good enough to take them in. 

Now for the grievance which is somewhat less 
remediable, and I would ask the Assembly to listen to 
me with indulgence, for this is a somewhat delicate 
question. I refer to Mandates. Lord Robert Cecil, 
whose services to the League, whose zeal for her 
cause, and attachment to her ideals are beyond praise,^ 
has already tabled a resolution on this subject and 
the President has admonished us that it would be 
wise to defer detailed criticism on this question 
until the Committee to which it is entrusted has 
reported on the subject. Now, I abide by that 
ruling : but my question is concerned not with the 
A ” and B Mandates, with which that Committee 
in concerned, but with the “ C’* Mandates, which 
the Assembly, I understand, accepted last year and 
passed for operation. The ‘‘ C Mandates are 
entrusted to certain Powers whose territories lie near 
the Mandated areas. I will read from the Article 
the part which deals with the point that I wish to 
bring before you. It says that the Mandatories ought 
to administer the Mandated Territories under their 
own laws as integral portions of their territories — 
“ under their own laws.” 

Brother and Sister Delegates, some of these 
Powers that have received the “C” Mandate have 
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laws and regulations, and habits of administration 
derived from those laws and regulations, which, in 
effect, introduce a colour bar, make invidious distinc- 
tions between white and coloured races, and, in 
general do not hesitate to subject coloured popula- 
tions within their areas to certain hardships and, 
I am sorry to add, even indignities. It will be in 
their power to apply such laws and regulations and 
habits of administration, under the Mandates, to 
those areas. 

Let ns remember, in the first place, that in 
those areas (I am referring in particular to German 
West Africa) the Germans did not make a colour 
bar or introduce these invidious distinctions ; and, 
furthermore, these Powers receive Mandates and 
execute them on behalf of the League. To use 
language used in another part of the Covenant, 
they are to regard the liberties of their subjects as 
a sacred trust of civilisation. Nothing has, so far, 
been done to occasion any complaint on my part. 
I am anxious, however, to take time by the forelock, 
and to request these Mandatory Powers to use 
their wide powers with discretion, and with a due 
regard to the sacred ^ character of the trust that 
they have undertaken, in other words, to behave 
worthily of the great and noble objects of the 
League of Nations, and not merely to be content to 
act in conformity with their own imperial ideas, I 
appeal, in particular, to my friends, Lord Robert 
Cecil and his worthy and distinguished colleagues 
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in the representation of South Africa in this League 
so to use their undoubted moral authority and influence 
that, neither I nor my_ successor in the representation 
of India, nor Japan, the permanently represented 
Power in the Council, which has also had occasion 
to protest against the terms of this Mandate, will find 
it necessary to come on this platform and tell the 
Assembly that we are worse off under the trustees of 
the League than we were under the Germans. Either 
rectify matters or put us back where we were. It 
would be a matter of the profoundest regret for any 
of us to come and speak in that fashion in the 
Ass'^mbly. I have no doubt that it would cause you 
great pain and gr’. f to hear such a thing. I venture 
to think that it will also be to the Council, who have 
issued these Mandates, a matter of great uneasiness 
and searching of heart. 



Great Men of Bengal. 


[Early in March 1922 the Bt. Hon, Mr. Sastri 
gave a dinner at the Carlton Hotel, London, in h<mour 
of Lord Lytton frior to his departure to India as Gover- 
nor of Bengal. Mr. Sastri as host made an impressive 
speech in the course of which he recounted the glory 
of Bengal and her great contribution to the cultv/re of 
modern India, and said : — ] 

S OMETIME ago I read that if you wished to win 
the hearts of Frenchmen you have to admire 
their great city of Paris and pay a tribute to the 
beauty of their women, and you must not omit to 
refer to the immense sacrifices they underwent during 
the Great War. Well, Lord Lytton will find that 
the Bengalis are in some respects like the French. 
They are a very emotional, a very excitable and a 
handsome people, and so devoted to their capital that 
a compliment paid to Calcutta would not be wasted 
(Laughter). Bengal is also like France in being proud 
of its fair sex. 

I know that some of my friends here, Mr. 
Cotton amongst them, will claim that Bengal is the 
first province in India, and I do not dispute that in 
many respects this is the case. For instance, Bengal 
has produced^ some of the first men in India in 
modern days : the first orators, the first poets, the 
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first painters, the first musicians of India all come from 
the swamps of Eastern and Western Bengal. Within 
the present century Bengal has also established a re- 
putation as having led a successful agitation on a 
matter on which local opinion was deeply stirred 
against the might of the British Government. They 
are very fond indeed of asserting that after a severe 
struggle lasting for some years they compelled the 
British Government to annul the Partition of Bengal. 

During that struggle, whatever may be said of 
the immediate result, there arose, and we all gratefully 
acknowledge the fact, the new spirit of nationality, 
■the ambition throughout India to become one united 
nation. The will to come together in political and 
other matters as one people then took root, and it is 
a fact with which all must reckon. Swadeshi, the 
spirit of nationalism as we now understand it, had 
its origin distinctly in those days, and although there 
were many things about the conduct of that agitation 
of which I for one strongly disapprove, I cannot but 
admit now that the whole matter has passed into 
history that very important political results emerged 
from what was in the first instance a provincial 
agitation. * * * * 



Bombay Liberal Conference Address. 

— — 

The following is the text of the opening speech 
which the Rt. Hon'ble V. 8. Srinivasa 8astri deli- 
vered as President of the First Provincial Liberal 
Conference in Bombay on May 7,1922. 

S IR Dinshaw Wacha, Brother Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: — It is a great privilege, for 
which I cannot be too thankful, to preside over the 
proceedings of this Conference. I am under a great 
debt to my friend Sir C. Setalvad for the generous 
terms in which he has referred to me and to my quali- 
fications for this office. As to Mr. Pheroze Sethna, I 
really do not know what to say. I had never realized 
that to his many accomplishments he added the 
faculty of unmitigated adulation, and I have no doubt 
an intelligent audience like you will know how to 
discount the praise, which he has so generously bestow- 
ed on me, as proceeding from the gross partiality of 
friendship. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I must begin with a 
word of apology both to the Conference and to 
the press for the fact that I am unable to read a| 
written address, not from lack of will, but altogether, : 
believe me, from lack of time. It would have been< 
so convenient to everybody. It would have saved you 
the strain of attention and to me it would have been 
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much saving of time as well. But it has not been 
possible and no one can regret it more than I do. 

Then X have a word to say about the subject on 
Which I am about to address you. I could have 
wished that it were possible for me to speak to you 
On those various details of administration in Bombay 
upon which, doubtless, your deepest feelings are 
engaged. But in the first place I am not equipped 
sufficiently well with the necessary knowledge, and 
in the second place I am afraid I should render myself 
open to very serious criticism if I avoided deliberately 
the one topic which, I take it, is in the minds of the 
whole of the people of this country, namely, the 
present situation, and what to do in the immediate 
future to relieve it. 

There is just another word of preliminary inte- 
rest which I must utter. I have not had the time to 
consult friends of the Liberal party all over the 
country. I have not therefore theimoral authority of 
the Liberal party in the views that I shall express 
and must ask you to remember that these views are 
my own and I do not commit you to them at all. 
On the contrary you will see perhaps that in more 
than one matter my views conflict with those that 
may result from your deliberations and it will be my 
pleasure, as it will be my duty to adjust myself to 
those views that come out of your deliberations so far 
as it is compatible with my conscience. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it will not be an ex- 
aggerated Way of putting the question if I ask you 
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just to consider whether there is peace amongst us 
to-day, peace not from the circumstance of war, but 
peace from the circumstance of civil disturbance. 
Perhaps you will at once think of the distinction, 
natural enough, between outward and inward peace. 
And while some of you may think that there is the 
appearance of peace on the surface, there is in reality 
nothing like that peace of heart, that contentment, 
that satisfaction which we describe as really the 
inward peace of the soul. That there is not, but 
just one preliminary doubt. Is there really any full- 
blown outward peace amongst us ? I remember quite 
well, while coming on board, just before landing in 
Bombay, being racked with anxiety as to what 
might be taking place in this country in consequ- 
ence of the arrests that were proceeding. It was 
then a matter of as great relief as of surprise 
to be told that the peace of the country had 
not been outwardly disturbed. The thankfulness 
of my heart at that time knew no bounds, and when 
1 asked the people the reason, they felt equally surp- 
rised, in fact they were very divided as to the reason. 
With the actual reason we are not concerned, but we 
are all I think profoundly grateful that those days 
should have passed away without adding to the 
great troubles with which we had been beset some 
time ago. But then, one hears now and then, 
although without much emphasis or conviction, of a 
possible resumption of a campaign of civil disobedience, 

I take it that Liberals as we are, not knowing the 
14 
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secrets of the Non- Co- operation movement, we still 
believe that that talk need not be taken altogether 
seriously ; that outward peace is really established is 
my conviction. And now, if outward peace is estab- 
lished, the next question is, how we of this party 
should co-operate with others in the country in order 
to convert this outward peace into an inward and 
lasting peace. I have no doubt that we have suf- 
fered enough by division and should stand to gain 
enormously if we could promise ourselves a decade 
or two in advance of perfect contentment and order 
and progress. Now, it seems to me that in order 
that we may consider that question with absolute 
freedom, we should, even at the risk of doing an 
unpleasant task, consider the nature of the move- 
ment of which the outward activity has now 
ceased and which may be said to lie down to-day 
under the exhaustion of a great effort. It is not 
my purpose at all to stir up dispute or to utter a word 
which might give rise to an embittered controversy, 
but certainly we Liberals have to make up our minds 
as to the character of the movement of which for 
the moment we see a suspension. 

Now, the Non-Co-operation movement, let me 
say at the outset (and this word proceeds I need not 
tell you from my heart), has had the exceptional 
advantage of having from the very start functioned 

( under the guidance of oa£JadlQse_characte^^ 
cavil and whose motives are beyond Suspicion . 
(Cheers.) Such^FSTovement naturally enjoyed a great 
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advantage and I must now proceed to give here 
again an unaffected tribute to the way in which its 
great prestige and popularity were lent, although for 
the time being only to the great social causes that we 
all have at heart, the question for example of the ele- 
vation of the depressed classes, the removal of un- 
touchability, the question of temperance, including 
now-a-days that of prohibition, and the all compre- 
hensive subject, no less dear to our hearts than to 
those of others, that of Swadeshi. May I yet again 
proceed to record in equally sincere terms my ad- 
miration of the way in which this movement has 
carried to the remotest parts of the country the 
gospel of Swaraj, the way in which it has evoked 
the patriotic sense of ^our young people and upheld! 
to them the high duty of sacrifice on behalf of thej 
motherland? But, now, ladies and gentlemen, I 
must mention over against this some of the harm 
that this movement has caused amidst us and I do 
it in sorrow rather than in anger or in a spirit o£ 
recrimination. 

You will pardon me then if I mention these 
things aeriatim without making much comment, 
but just enumerating them as I pass along. This 
movement has caused the destruction of much 
valuable property, public and private. It has caused 
the loss of many a life ; it has indirectly been the 
means of the deprivation of the liberties of nearly 
2o,ooo of our fellow-countrymen ; it has strengthened 
the hands of the executive who now employ, the 
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forces of repression almost without restraint ; 
it has increased, rather I would say it has given 
more than a decent excuse for, the maintenance 
(and an increase even) of the military burdens of our 
land: it has caused outbursts of ill-feeling as between 
races and as between communities almost unparalleled 
the history of this sore-stricken land. Strange to 
jsay, so far as a part of my own Presidency is concern- 
ed, it has not merely imperilled as it might have in 
other parts of the country, it has torn up by the root 
such friendly understanding as existed between the 
Hindu and the Muslim. Then it has been the indirect 
occasion of manifesting to the world how some of 
our people, when excited by angry passions, can be 
guilty of acts of cruelty and barbarity, scarcely 
compatible with that character for spirituality 
which w^ Vv'ish to establish amongst the nations of 
the world, scarcely compatible with the contri- 
bution which so many patriotic sons of India desire 
— to make to the story of human civilization. Then 
again, strange as it may appear, it has enormously in- 
creased such slave mentality as existed before it in 
this country. It has demonstrated that our common 
people arc lacking in the practical sense and political 
instinct which might protect them against any crude 
and ill-balanced propaganda. Likewise it has mani- 
iested on a scale that I have never seen before the 
disparity between profession and practice (hear, hear) 
Which one occasionally sees in political matters, but 
'^hich became palpable in the Non-Co-operation 
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"programme for the first time ; witness the boycott of 
schools and colleges and courts and councils, acclaimed 
by tens of thousands of people, which was followed, 
happily enough from my point of view, but unhappily 
from the point of view of national character, by 
singularly little performance. Then it has produced 
amongst the people at large a curious psychology: 
You now have people, young and old, villagers and 
townsmen, men and women, falling into the habit 
of excessive pessimism in their estimate of things ; 
and on every occasion when they wish to show their 
dissatisfaction they show it by saying that they must 
boycott, they must withdraw, they mast non-co operate, 
they must do nothing, in fact aj ioctrine which cann ot 
be des^rib^e d as anyt hin g m else than a translation into 
our political life of the old Buddhi st doctr ine of perfec t 
negat ion, to detach yourself from life by doing as little 
asjpossible, bv^ ^oing nothing a nd getting away and 
fur ther away from Karma. That is the spirit which 
is brought amongst us to-day, and I do not think it 
makes an addition to our national character (S| 
promises much vigorous effort for our future. 
Then it has spread a spirit of revolt and undermined 
those foundations, which wise people are careful to 
instil and foster, of obedience to law and order; 
Above all my complaint against the movement is this 
that, starting with the idea of undeniable grievances 
from which the people suffered and for which the 
Government is responsible, professing to hit the 
<Jovernment and save the people, it has throughout 
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and every time hit the people more and more 
(applause), much like an ignorant mother who finding 
her child beaten by her neighbours brings it home 
and belabours it still more saying, Why did you 
move out of your place ? Take this and this and this/^ 
That, gentlemen, is putting the balance right, 
what the Non Co-operation movement has brought the 
people to. If we are to progress safely and 
surely in the future, it is our duty apart from 
blaming anybody, it is our duty to see that nothing 
occurs in the political atmospliere of which the ini- 
tiative may be with the Government or with you 
or me or anybody, that nothing occurs, that nothing 
is done in any quarter which may threaten the 
revival of an activity of this sort Our duty then 
is to see, as I said before, how to deepen and 
confirm and fortify from all sides that outward 
peace which we see established, until it should 
become real and lasting peace. 

' Now anybody may see at once you cannot have 
peace in the country by any means so long as there is 
any acute grievance. Following the old principle of 
Bacon, to cure sedition you have to remove the 
matter of sedition. Now I am sorry to think that 
this simple ^prescription is by no means so easy of 
operation as it appears. I wish it were possible for 
you and for me by a resolution duly recorded here to 
dissipate these grievances. But it is not. We are 
unhappily living in conditions when grievances have 
a way of fortifying themselves, when vested interests 
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grow around them with the enormous facilities for 
propaganda for evil as well as for good, and you 
have the curious spectacle of generations of effort 
being required before a grievance acknowledged on 
all sides could be removed. 

I will give you one or two instances. What 
could be a longer or a more real grievance than the 
exclusion of our capable young lads from office in the 
military ranks ? In our previous history such a thing 
has not been known. In the history of other empires 
such a thing is not known but in the history of the 
British Empire it is a sore rankling, a festering evil. 
How often have we protested against it ? How often 
have authorities admitted that it v/as a grievance, 
that it was a grievance that must be removed and 
, that it would sooner or later be removed ? It is now 
five years since a solemn pronouncement was made 
by Imperial authorities that that grievance sh^l not 
be hereafter ? Still the first f serious step has to be 
taken towards the removal of it. The fact is, ladies 
and gentlemen, if you will permit me to remind you 
of a hard fact, however unpleasant it may be, that 
there are such things as vested interests and when 
they grow round an evil, whether it is in India or 
elsewhere, they take long to remove. They cause so 
much tribulation, they make us pass for long periods 
through the valley of humiliation and , bitterness, but 
to lose hearts not the way of vigorous people. We 
believe at last that this great grievance is now really 
on the eve of removal. It will take time to accom^ 
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plish ; but surely, as I am speaking to you from this 
platform, even this grievance, which has baffled our 
efforts for a generation, is at least on the way 
to redress. 

Then take such a simple matter in our own 
society as widow-remarriage. How much effort 
have we put into it? How many hearts have suf- 
fered and probably been broken ? How many lives 
have been married ? How often have audiences 
been moved to tears and to solemn promises for re- 
moving it in the future and yet those enthusiastic 
audiences have gone back to their usual environ- 
ments and felt that the callousness that was in the 
air overpowered them. The anguish of the heart 
for the moment is there, we feel it for the time 
and then forget even the great promises that we 
made ; and yet we must admit that a great deal has 
been done even in this slow-moving country to remove 
the widow-remarriage grievance. I know that en- 
thusiastic advocates of this cause who will scarcely 
consent to be satisfied with the rate of progress. 
Nevertheless the apostles, whose advocacy has 
enshrined this cause in our hearts, have not lost hope 
and they go on from year to year, toiling steadily 
upward maintained and upheld by the thought that 
good work in this direction as in any other will never 
be totally Wasted. 

I wish it were in our power to compel Govern- 
ment by the force of public opinion not merely to 
redress the grievances that lacerate our hearts already 
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but to see that in the near future no new grievance, 
5uch as the Rowlatt Act, is manufactured afresh. 
The worst of this state of things is that when repres- 
sion puts down a great movement like Non-Co opera- 
tion, it employs a weapon naturally called terrorism, 
makes use of all the repressive weapons in the ar- 
moury of the law and creates in the innocent as well 
as guilty hearts, amongst honest and patriotic workers 
as amongst the reverse, it plants in the hearts of every 
body, the feeling that the time is not opportune for 
good or well- sustained effort in the public cause. 
Public life falls below its usual level, everyone seems 
to be seized with a fit which looks like apathy but 
really amounts to complete and entire hatred of things 
as they are. The Government and its agents, having 
for the moment accomplished their task, are likely to 
mistake this apathy and indifference and to construe 
it into feelings of gratification or contentment or 
satisfaction. Too often have district officers and 
others, whose duty it is to watch things, reported 
that on such occasions the movement of rebellion has 
been got under, people are satisfied once more and 
that the district is on its even way of progress. The 
truth however is that there is no real satisfaction, 
people are embitterred and soured, the memory of 
things, of wasted efforts, of bitter humiliation, of 
indignities undeservedly suffered, rankles in their 
hearts. For a year or five years or ten years it may 
be that nothing is visible above, but the undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction, of a brooding resentment against 
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the powers that be, is constantly at work and when 
again there comes up such a national movement, it is 
bound to start at a very high level to draw upon all 
these, for the moment unobserved, forces of disorder 
or racial bitterness, until Government will find itself 
face to face with a task far greater than they ever had 
of a similar nature. I have never known such profound 
distrust of Government as there is to-day (hear, hear), 
such absolute lack of faith in their sincerity, such a 
rooted tendency to put aside all their pledges and 
promises and declarations of intentions as of no value 
whatever. (A voice ; ** it is true".) So far as this 
feeling goes, I know it for a fact and I mention it 
with great grief, that very good people (by good " 
I mean good-natured, good-hearted people) have gone 
so far as to say that he who takes tea with an English- 
man is a traitor (laughter), that he who maintains 
social amenities with the foreigner is one whose game 
is to betray his country at a favourable opportunity. 
When such is the case and all that people want is 
proof, no more by word, no more by declaration or 
resolution on paper, but proof by action that Govern- 
ment really intend to use the Reform Act to the 
advantage of the people (hear, hear), that they mean 
to pay every farthing of the bill, when proof of that 
kind is wanted, a clear duty rests on all who wield 
authority, from the Viceroy downwards, that night 
and day they interpret the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act generously and liberally, that they 
how that they are always moving forward, never 
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keeping the country back, that, for example, if it is a 
matter of filling appointments, to mention one instance 
only, they lose no opportunity, for example, of ap- 
pointing to such posts as Secretaries or Under-Secre-^ 
tarieii — posts hitherto reserved mainly for Europeans, 
Indians of sufficient standing and good reputation. I 
know of nothing which will so effectively give an 
indication of the reality of Government’s intentions 
as for example in some of the major provinces, the 
appointment of an Indian at the next vacancy to the 
office of Director of Public Instruction. We have a 
Minister of Education to-day in the person of 
Mr. Paranjpye here, if I could put him in the witness- 
box (laughter) and ask him to tell me honestly whether 
he would not feel his hands strengthened by an 
Indian Director of Public Instuction of his own choice 
(applause), I know what answer he would give. 

Now, I come to a question of the very greatest 
importance, the road to peace, that peace of the heart 
to which I referred, the road to peace is by no means 
easy. It is blocked by such a serious thing as the 
imprisonment, for various acts and for various terms, 
of something like 2o,ooo of our people. Several of 
them young and immature, led into the ways of 
disorder, doubtless under a mistaken sense of patrio- 
tism, but young people ardent, eager, animated by 
unselfish ideas. This is causing feelings of acute 
distress all over the country. No one realizes that 
more than I do. It is impossible to conceive of 
people falling into their normal ways in political and 
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other matters, untill something is done to reduce this 
great volume of distress in the whole codhtry. And 
is it impossible ? I do not think by any means. You 
of Bombay, I understand, have no great complaint to 
make of the way in which the rebellious forms of Non 
Co-operation were dealt with in your province. I will 
not therefore ask you from personal experience to 
endorse the remark that I now make, but I can 
tell you from the experience of other provinces 
like the United Provinces and Bengal and, to some 
extent, of my own prqvince of Madras. There, it 
would appear, I have heard such a funny thing 
as this has taken place that when certain Samitis 
or volunteer associations had five members marched 
to prison for belonging to them, others in batches 
came forward and did nothing but announce that 
they belonged to these proclaimed associations and 
without further ado, so I understand, they were put 
on the lists as belonging to those Samitis and removed 
to jail. (Hear, hear.) Now that kind of thing need 
not be at all. It is a gratuitous addition to the suffer- 
ings of the people. And I think the sooner the people 
who were marched to gaol merely for technical offen- 
ces of that kind, for offences which they committed, 
rather for the fun of it than for anything else, the 
sooner they are let off the better, I think, for society. 
And so, a little later, people whose offences might be 
a little more grave may have their cases considered 
and so on, until in no long course of time we can- 
ceduce very considerably the number of those who 
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for activities of a disorderly nature against the com- 
munity must continue to be deprived of their liberty. 

But the mind of India will refuse to rest satis- 
fied if nothing was done in the constitutional direction 
almost immediately. Now let me, ladies and gentle- 
men, beseech your patience a little if I dwell at 
rather wearisome length on this aspect of the ques- 
tion, namely, further advance of a constitutional 
character. That such an attempt should be made 
I am the last person to deny. I recognize the imme- 
diate necessity of some such grant of extended power, 
but, ladies and gentlemen. I lay great emphasfe 
on the necessity of so conducting this effort of ours 
that we get all the chances in our favour and not 
leave any against us if possible. Above all things f 
dread the consequences in the present state of another 
disappointment, as India cannot have another big 
defeat |.in the constitutional direction ; everything 
should be done to make the attempt successful so far 
as endeavours on this side can be made. 

Now there are three i ways in which further 
constitutional advance may be accomplished. 
They differ somewhat in character and it behoves 
me to put them to you one after another. The 
first that I have heard from a high authority 
indeed — I cannot, however, unfortunately be more 
particular — the first that I have heard is this, that 
without the people making a great demand either 
by deputation or by memorial or in other under, 
stood ways, that without „the people making any 
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demand the Imperial authorities of Great Britain 
must be persuaded on their own initiative to bring 
in a Bill for the grant to India of immediate 
provincial autonomy. In other words people of 
India should have an unsolicited boon. Now if such 
a thing could happen no one of us will rejoice 
— less than another — Let me put it that way ! But, 
I ask, is that possible? You or I ought to have no 
part or lot in the manipulation of it, we are 
only to wait while things are moving behind the 
screen, we have only to v/ait for the fruition of that 
attempt which is supposed to be made behind the 
screen, which you do not initiate or advance in any of 
its stages, but for which you have got to wait right 
through like a poor helpless young bird wailing for 
food from the beak of its mother. Is that possible for 
us ? Is it an attitude which we can at all adopt ? 
Now above all it strikes me that there is not within 
the British Isles any statesman of such a vast and 
unquestioned authority that if he were of his own 
accord to propose Provincial Autonomy or Dominion 
Status to India, he could really persuade either 
the Cabinet or the Imperial Parliament to sanction it. 
I know no one with so big a heart in the first place 
and assuming there was such a person, I do not know 
that he would command the almost divine authority 
which is necessary for him to follow it up. Such a 
aoperman democracy does not produce. 

The next thing is this. Some people say, Let 
us by our own efforts try and procure this further 
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advance.” I am not aware of anyone who asks for 
any further stages less advanced than provincial 
autonomy ; all of u?, I take it, including the most 
backward Liberals, are agreed that there should be 
only one further step in this direction and that wo 
should get provincial autonomy at one stroke. 
People say, why should not India unite together and 
make one tremendous effort at once and straightway 
obtain this consummation ? I think a proposal some- 
what of that kind was brought forward and passed 
at the Allahabad meeting of the All-India Liberal 
Federation a few months ago. Many things have 
happened since the date of that resolution I am not 
sure that a thing of that kind is practicable^ Mind 
you I do not say I am going to wait for further proof 
of our fitness. I am only asking you to consider the 
practicability of this proposal. Well, it appears to 
me that since we passed that resolution at Allahabad, 
the boycott of the Prince of Wales assumed a sinister 
aspect, to put it no more offensively, and I can tell 
you from personal knowledge that that unfortunate 
move on the part of our Non-Co-operationist friends 
has estranged the sympathies of a good section even 
of our friends in Great Britain. It is not a thing for 
which I am responsible, it is not a thing for which 
the Liberal Party are responsible. I am merely 
bringing you news of a state of things existing there. 
England herself is on the eve probably of a General 
Election, the trouble in Ireland seems to be more 
acute than ever, and Mr. Lloyd George finds Genpa 
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a bigger morsel than he had thought it to be. If in 
the near future there should be a General Election, 
the chances of India’s constitutional advance being 
made an issue on the election platform, you know, 
are very remote. The time therefore is not particularly 
propitious for the success of a big effort such as we 
might perhaps be induced to make. It is none of 
our doing, even Providence can only *deal with the 
material already before it, the forces are there and 
we can only manipulate them ; and if it is not 
possible for us to attain success, no blame attaches 
to us, it only means a slight postponement of our 
effort. 

And now I will mention what may be a some- 
what more elaborate method of approaching this 
problem, a method compatible with the existing 
constitution, a method the success of which I should 
say is a little less uncertain (I will not put it higher) 
than the success of the alternative methods that I 
have just mentioned. That is the method of working 
the whole thing up through our electorates and 
through the legislatures which are the creatures of 
those electorates. The Englishman is a sla ve of his 
jinlitiral nonsfihifrjQn. He may wTsTTfd^ange it, he 
may wish even to revolutionise it, but his instinct 
always is to work the change or to bring about the 
revolution only through that constitution. He will 
not stand outside, as some of our friends would, and 
say he will bend, break or demolish it or he will send 
it to the very Satan from whom it had its origin. 
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That is not his way of doing things. If he under- 
stands that we are attempting to use in the regular 
way the constitution with which the Government 
of India Act has endowed us, he will then see it is a* 
movement to which he is bound to listen. What 
takes place when you want a tremendous upheaval 
of your constitution ? You have got first of all to 
charge your legislatures with a mandate from the 
electorate. We are not very far from an election. 
The Councils are in the second year of their existence. 
Next year by this time the air will ring with the 
appeals of candidates to their electorates. Then I 
know nothing more sure than this, that the best way 
of educating your electorate (upon which our Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee laid such just stress 
in his address) that there is no surer, no better way of 
educating your electorate than of going to them and 
talking about the necessity of our attaining provincial 
autonomy at one stroke. If people are returned on 
such a platform, if our legislatures in Bombay and in 
Madras and in Bengal and the other provinces are 
filled with candidates whose election had been secured 
on promises of provincial autonomy, then the legisla- 
tures so brought into existence cannot turn their back 
on duties so solemnly assumed. The legislatures are 
bound to act so as to get provincial autonomy, and 
then my plan would be for each such legislature to 
elect a few people to choose men of ripest experience 
and most sober judgment and not necessarily those 
who make the most attractive promises or who give 
15 
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utterance to the most unrestrained sentiments. A 
<?onvention so formed from the legislatures to which 
the Imperial legislature also contributed its quota, 
could then be charged with the duty of framing a 
new constitution for India on the basis of the present 
one without the necessity of scrapping it,' so that 
when it did produce a scheme it would represent the 
best wisdom and statesmanship available in India. 
That scheme would then be published for general 
information and criticism ; perhaps the various legis- 
latures will be seized of it and when it came out of 
this ordeal, it would really be a good scheme, fitting 
in so admirably with the constitution that we already 
possess, that it would stand every chance of being 
accepted as practicable and proper and wise. Suppose 
further the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State acting together chose a deputation consisting, 
say, of six men or eight men or ten men, they should 
be men whose names might command inliuence in the 
English Parliament. Suppose they went with a 
scheme of that kind ; I know of no statesman in 
England, I know of no political body of any 
importance in England who would treat their re- 
presentation either lightly or contemptuously. And 
this process need not take such a long time as some 
people seem to think. The next Council will come 
into office in the beginning of 1924. By the end of 
that year nearly the whole of these arrangements may 
be completed and our deputation may wait on the 
Imperial Parliament in 1925. And supposing the 
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Bill took six or seven months to get through as a 
Bill generally does, still \ve should see our new 
■Constitution in 1926. Is that such a long time 
to wait ? 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, notwithstanding 
what I say, some of you may be thinking of some 
better way of reaching our goal, and if in the course 
of your deliberations to-day and to-morrow you should 
hit upon some plan which promises speedier success^ 
be assured that I shall have no compunction whatever 
in abandoning mine and embracing yours. 

Then I will refer to what people are sometimes 
fond of thrusting in our face, the great obstacle 
produced by the ten-year clause in the Government 
of India Act, Luckily it has been interpreted in a 
rather loose way and I have known people of autho- 
rity maintain in the Imperial Parliament that that 
does not preclude us at all from taking a further step 
in the interval. I may tell you that in my various 
addresses and interviews in England I have pressed 
that view, I have begged them for the sake of India 
and for the sake of England not to dwell with pedan- 
tic exactitude on that period of ten years. I have 
told them that to wait longer than is absolutely 
necessary would be to invite disaster in India, that 
the wise course would be to anticipate by as many 
years as possible the consummation of the Constitu- 
tion of which the Government of India Act is the 
first instalment, and if I may judge at all the signs 
I can give you hope that you will find a great deal 
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of sympathy and support in your desire td hastens 
the attainment of this consummation. 

Now this matter is not going to be pressed 
merely as a concession to the impatient people in 
India. If I understand things aright it is possible 
to reinforce our demand by many arguments from' 
the side of administrative convenience. You may 
all remember that the principle of diarchy was 
accepted by us under a sense of necessity. The other 
day Lord Chelmsford actually described the circum- 
stances which made him and Mr. Montagu adopt this 
device. He spoke the truth without doubt, but then 
we who fepresented the people of India before the 
Select Committee of Parliament took every care that 
the principle of diarchy should be acceptable only if 
it was watered down and filtered so much that the 
harshness of duality was not left, and the machinery 
would for most {purposes function almost as if it was 
a unitary government. I quite remember the struggle 
we had. It is not necessary now to review it. But 
I wilb only point out that this system of diarchy 
worked best in those provinces of India — I am not sure 
that Bombay would be included amongst them — the 
system of diarchy worked best in those provinces of 
India where the safeguards and the correctives upon 
which we insisted were most scrupulously observed, 
where the Governor took care on all important 
matters to summon his executive councils and 
ministers together, where he took care that the 
resolutions of the Legislative Council on eitbet 
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reserved or transferred subjects were treated more or 
less on the same footing of respectful attention as 
where the Governor, before taking action for instance, 
of a drastic character in order to proclaim say, a 
Samiti or an arrest of a person of importance — it is in 
cases where the Governor summoned the two halves 
together and made the public understand that every 
important action was the action of a unified govern- 
ment and not of a Governor acting in two separate 
compartments — it is where that condition prevailed 
that diarchy worked with great success. In some 
places Governors, carried away by consciousness 
of their own abilities, did not bring the two halves 
of government together as often as they should have 
done. The result was, I think, a little discord. 

Moreover there was one thing above all which 
drew the harsh character of this dual govern- 
ment out Und exhibited it in most glaring forms, 
and that was the visit of the Prince of Wales. I 
do not think that there is anyone here who desired 
it most enthusiastically at this particular time — 
not certainly I — I couns ell ed against the visit as 
jo^ as I coul d-^-^buF^ the visit came and what 
HapfpenM? Wfien the boycott of that visit 
was proclaimed by the Non-Co-operators, the result 
was that Government, in order to make it a success 
against this opposition, had to use all the arms ia 
their control, they used all the repressive laws 
they could think of. I understand section 1 44 was 
being illegitimitely used for this purpose, but 
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whether or no that was the case, the fact came out 
that for the exercise of their repressive functions 
on this large and drastic and very disturbing 
scale, Government in several provinces relied not^ 
on the usual practice of bringing the two 
halves of government together and taking their 
consent, but acted on their own behalf, that is on 
behalf of the executive part of the administration^ 
with the result that even the Liberal public, even 
the Moderate party, withheld its co-operation with 
Government in all that went to maintain law and 
order (hear, hearj for which they had previously 
pledged their word ; they said, “ this is not a thing 
that we can support,** thus bringing into prominent 
relief that dual feature of diarchy against which from 
the very first we had strenuously protested. I am 
mentioning this rather elaborately for the purpose of 
showing that we have a very good argument at our 
disposal that through the action of Government itself 
the bad nature of diarchy has been brought out and 
Government in that respect functioned in complete 
isolation from every section of opinion in India, co- 
Operationist as well as non-co-operatists. Again it is 
difficult for our legislatures to maintain two different 
attitudes, one attitude towards the reserved subjects 
and one attitude towards the transferred subjects, 
and I have heard from Ministers — not those that 
happen to sit here (laughter) — complaints about the 
imperfect control — to put it euphemistically — that 
they are able to exercise over their higher officers^- 
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Besides, there is one great danger in over-straining 
this system of diarchy. Thdt danger is this : 
you all know how in English history the House of 
Commons obtained more and more power over 
regions at first kept from its jurisdiction by the 
exercise of its financial control. When anything 
not within its precise scope but still grossly repugnant 
to its sense of propriety occurred, the House of Com* 
mons used its financial power in order to extend its 
jurisdiction. So should we in India. That idea has 
not yet occurred to our people, but there could not 
long be many bitter complaints without there being 
a resort to the common expedient of denying supplies* 
The constitutional remedy is in our hands. It will 
produce, if the Government continues this system for 
a Icrg time, it will produce deadlocks — itwill produce 
denial of budgetary supplies with a dislocation of 
administrative machinery, from which Government 
and people alike stand to suffer. Now, it appears 
to me that a case of that kind, reinforced from the 
side of those who have an inside knowledge of its 
working, frem those who have taken pension aftet 
being Executive Councillors for example, from those 
who have held office for the full period of Ministers 
or have been driven out of them by the constitutional 
exercise of the legislatures’ undoubted powers, 
it is when people of that kind throw in their 
wisdom and experience and enable us to con- 
struct a case, that that case will really be 
nanswerable. (Applause.) That takes a little time^ 
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we must wait till Mr. Paranjpye (laughter) 
retires. 

Now, I have got a word to say about the Central 
Government. I am afraid I have not much time 
in which to elaborate my views about the Central 
Government. The matter is so important and I 
happen to hold a certain view which I think I am 
in duty bound as a member of the Liberal Party 
to place before this assembled meeting of the Federa- 
tion. May I have that indulgence? (Voices: Go 
on, go on) I was one of those who, when in 
England, pressed with the greatest insistence on 
the introduction of a ' certain element of responsi- 
bility ; and I very much wished at that time that 
the Government had yielded to our wishes and 
placed both the Imperial and the Provincial govern- 
ments on a more or less parallel footing. Do I press 
it now with equal persistency ? I did until some time 
ago, and if I do not do so now, you are entitled to 
know why. It may be I am right, it may be I am wrong » 
I am still open to conviction in that matter and, as in 
several others, I will defer to your collective and 
wiser judgment if you should differ from me. My 
change of view is of very recent origin and one of its 
ca,uses I shall presently explain. This responsibility 
is really what is called the power of the legislature to 
dismiss a Minister when that Minister forfeits its con- 
fidence. We have this element of responsibility in 
the provinces. Have we used it there ? You may 
say, ‘‘We have been in existence only for a year 
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and a half and you do not expect our efficient Minis- 
ters to incur displeasure to such an extent that we 
should dismiss them.” (Laughter). I do not wish it 
by any means. But I have read of proceedings in 
which Ministers were defeated by the legislatures. 
Did they resign? Did the legislatures insist on their 
undoubted right of asking them to resign ? They did 
not. Whether this took place in every Council or 
not, I do not know, but it did happen once or twice 
at least, in the Madras Council. The fact of the 
matter is that there is a wise instinct in our people — 
I applaud it — I do not regret it, I am only putting it 
as a poser just to perplex you for a minute, to make 
you fall in with the suggestion I propose to make. 
People have a wise instinct. They know that the first 
Ministers have exceptional difficulties to contend 
with and the success of the Reform Scheme to 
which the Liberal Party is pledged above all 
things, depends on the Ministers having every 
opportunity with their support of doing a goqd 
stroke of work or two for their country. 
Therefore they sustained them in office and gave 
them extended opportunities, even although in one 
or two matters they might have incurred their 
displeasure, that is a healthy instinct with which I 
do not quarrel in the least, but there is one condition 
on which alone you can exercise this responsibility, 
and that is that parties in the legislature should bs 
Well formed so that the Minister may know whom 
he can rely on at a juncture. Where the Minister 
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does not know that he has a regular, trustworthy 
following consisting of so and so, A, B, C, where 
the Minister does not feel an obligation to any 
section or any group in the legislature, the legis- 
lature is devoid of the moral authority of asking 
him to resign (hear, hearj. But if it did not render 
him consistent, uniform support it is no business 
of theirs to ask him to resign. How was he to 
know the mind of his legislature? So the argu- 
ment would run backward and forward. I am 
only mentioning the argument, so that because 
we have responsibility in a legislature it is not as 
though We Were going to use it in order to dismiss 
the Minister. It is therefore at present merely 
an academical question. But I have a further 
misgiving. At the time that this constitution was 
started you will please remember that one of the 
postulates was that while we had responsibility 
in the provinces, so far as the Central Government 
was concerned, it was still to be paramount, the 
wishes of the legislature were to count for little. 
They may be heeded, they may be respected, but they 
Would not be followed. And the Select Committee, 
before whom we gave evidence, went to the length of 
adding a special paragraph in which they said that 
they meant the extraordinary power of the Viceroy 
and the Governor-General and his Council to be used 
for the purpose of every day administration to be 
kept in their hands, not as reserve power which might 
ome into operation some time but used for everyday 
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purposes. Now in the actual working during these 
eighteen months, my friends Sir Dinsha Wacha and 
others will endorse the remark, Government has not 
been using this as a weapon of every day administra- 
tion. They have allowed it even in highly provoca- 
tive conditions to lie dormant. More, the Viceroy 
made it known, I believe, that he would not use this 
weapon. 

(The Honourable Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas : Ex- 
cept as regards non-votable items.) 

That is a matter of legal opinion. The Viceroy 
has always exercised his discretion in favour of ex- 
tending the power of the legislature. The system 
therefore of no responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment has had this extraordinary result, that instead of 
confining the power of the Legislative Assembly to 
one item or two as it would have been if we have 
had responsibility, our powers are the same over the 
whole range of the functions of the Central Govern- 
ment. Now if We have had a differentiation between 
certain spheres in which the legislature is supreme 
with a Minister to control and certain other spheres 
where the Minister is not to be supreme, then I am 
afraid we might not have full control except over a 
department or two. Now this is a development 
which I have not drawn from my ingenuity. This is* 
an inference which has been drawn in very influential 
quarters in England where our constitution, young as 
it is, is being studied with attention, and I may add, 
with sympathy. I am not therefore, ladies and 
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gentlemen, so very enthusiastic as I used to be about 
the demand for a certain element of responsibility in 
the Central Government. The reason is that I rather 
fear that we might lose more than we gain 
by this change. But whether this argument 
of mine appeals to you or not I am not sure. 
But for the moment I am only concerned with 
laying before you candidly my own view. I have 
already given you the promise at the outset that 
I should consider myself bound in ordinary 
cases by your superior wisdom at the end. 

Now 1 am afraid I have kept you much too 
long. There are one or two matters which I 
intended to dwell upon, but I think it is not fair 
to tax your patience any further. 

Now let me conclude with one word of earnest 
appeal. Ladies and gentlemen, we all belong to the 
Liberal party, or the Moderate, or if you may say 
so, thr' reasonable party in this country. (Hear, hear.) 
We wish to act with the least disturbance anywhere. 
We w^ant to puth along the lines, if possible, of 
least resistance. know— do not we? — that there 

are jiQ_ange]ls under the sun — neither jn India, np r 
Lngland. While we are keenly pursuing our 
interests compatibly with the interests of the rest 
of the world, so are they the people of England 
pursuing their interests compatibly with those 
of the rest of the world. I do not attribute to 
them any virtues intrinsically superior to those 
that we possess. I do not proceed in this matter 
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of political emancipation of India in the faith 
that we have only to prove our case and our 

progress will be secured. I have no such faith. I 
always knew that we should have enormous diffi- 
culties from vested interests in England, that 
every step of our progress will be contested, and 
contested hotly, and perhaps unfairly too. We are 
quite prepared for it. Otherwise we should not 
deserve the name of a party. If we believe that 
cur path would be perfectly smooth and easy we 
should be like babes newly born into the world. 
Why do I mention this elementry fact ? In order 

to ask your sympathetic attention to that phase of the 
relation between Englishmen and Indians which is 
apt sometimes to be laid aside in the heat of contro- 
versy. Englishmen haj^e duti^ . Jp us as we hav^e 
duties t o them . Rather let me put in this way, that 
England in the abstract has duties to India in the 

abstract, as there are duties proceeding in the 

contrary direction. Now these duties sometimes cross 
each other and they have got to be adjusted, they 
have got to be reconciled. We always ask that our 
motives should be understood at their best and 
noblest and we are bound in return to understand the 
motives on the other side similarly. We ask for con- 
fidence and trust ; we are bound to return the 
confidence and trust. We ask that our failings should 
be overlooked, we ask that our crudities and our in- 
experience may be tolerated with a sympathetic 
understanding and we should be enabled to surmount 
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them, to correct them, to grow out of them. English- 
men are not so perfect that they have not similar 
crudities and selfishness and lower aspects of 
character out of which it is our duty to help them to 
grow. In some matters they are unwilling to relax 
their hold in time. They are not willing to let it go 
one moment sooner than may be absolutely necessary. 
Sometimes in the enthusiasm of righteousness, when 
some wave of humanitarian feeling carries them 
away, their best spokesmen indulge in the finest senti- 
ments of international morality. Parliament, perhaps 
in the preamble and provisions of its Acts, employs 
language calculated to produce the impression that 
Englishmen are, from breakfast till dinner, nothing 
but angels. (Laughter.) They answer to a high 
impulse, to a noble impulse which comes to them in 
rare moments. Well it w ere for them and for us if 
these moments were more frequent, if between them 
instead of continual breaks there were one golden 
chain unbroken. Can we help in bringing about that 
state of things? I think we can. By patience, by 
strenuously fighting our cause, by employing every 
argument that experience and wisdom can urge, by 
continually appealing to their higher nature we can 
make these moments more frequent and more conti- 
nuous and therefore more benevolently operative for 
the general benefit of the human race. Is it an 
impossible task for us } We who propose to teach 
the rest of the world all that there is in our spiritual 
treasures ; we who propose to revivify the Eastern 
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morality and make it overspread the whole earth ; 
shall we give up the task ? Ip this we are quite 
prepared to take a lesson from the Non-co-opera- 
tionist, for what is the gospel of Non-co-operation ? 
What is the basis of its activity ? By suffering, by 
inflicting it on himself, by leaving the other side to 
trample on himself and to use him as chattel, by sub- 
mitting to this with the divinity of resignation, the 
Non-co-operator says he will convert the tyrant, first 
into a commiserator, then into a penitent and then 
into an ameliorator and finally into a loving brother. 
(Applause.) What is open to the Non-co-operator is, 
I venture to think, also open to us, and this interna- 
tional contact between England and India should be 
made by conscious efforts on our part to subserve our 
purpose in the first instance but to subserve also 
other and more exalted purposes. (Loud applause.) 
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\0n the eve of Mr. Santri’s departure to the 
Dominions he was entertained at a farewell dinner 
at the Viceregal Lodge, Simla on May 12, 1922. 
H. E. the Viceroy, in his speech eulogising the 
services of Mr. Sastri read the folio wing message from 
Lord Peel, the Secretary of State for India.] 

** Before you depart for Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, at the invitations of the Govern- 
ments of those Dominions, as a representative of 
the Government of India, I wish to take the 
opportunity of expressing my sense of high 
importance of your mission for India and the 
Empire. The eloquence and the cogency of 
your appeals were largely instrumental in the 
success achieved by the representatives of India 
at the Premiers’ Conference last year, which 
places on record a resolution recognising the 
rights of citizenship of Indians lawfully domiciled 
in other parts of the Empire. The ready accept- 
ance of that resolution by the Empire Ministers 
of the Great Dominions which you will visit is a 
signal proof of the new status of equal partner- 
ship won by India through her efforts and 
sacrifices during the War in the Councils of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. It will now 
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be your task to extend and quicken the spirit of 
harmony and good will, to consult with leaders of 
political thought in the Dominions and their 
constituent states and provinces as to the best 
means and methods of giving effect to the objects 
of the resolution, and to bring home to their 
peoples the evidence of India’s worthiness of her 
new status and her consciousness of common 
ideals and higher interests, which she shares 
with them as an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of nations. No one better qualified 
than you could have been chosen to undertake 
this difficult and important mission, in which I 
am confident you will achieve the greatest 
possible measure of success. You carry with 
you my most cordial good wishes.” 

His E.v^cellency coniinixed : — 

“ I shall not allude at length to my Right 
Hon’ble friend’s past services to India and the 
Empire ; for I feel assure d that you will ag rp^ • 
wit h me in holding that these services are nlrpaHy 
rec ognised as a n importan t page in thf- hicfr> ry 
and that the chronicle of his activities will be 
read by future generations in India as marking 
an important step of progress in the relations 
between the British Government and India, and 
in the development of India’s place in the 
greatest Empire in the world. 

The part he, together with his colleague the 
Maharao of Cutch, played at the meetings of the 
16 
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Imperial Conference in London and of the 
League of Nations at Geneva is already well 
known. Not content as he might have been to 
have rested upon his labours, my Right Hon’ble 
friend then proceeded as the representative of 
India to the historic Washington Conference. 
Our honoured guest of to-night has made us 
proud of him to whom wc entrusted the heavy 
responsibility of placing India’s interests before 
those high tribunals, and I do not overstate the 
case when I assert that bis bearin g in t hese 
weighty conferences, his high character and his 
skill in argum^r, and eloquence in expression, 
have produced an effect on the representatives of 
our Empire, and on those of other nations, which 
has markedly enhanced the good name of India 
and elevated the reputation of her people.” 

Then adverting to the genesis of his mission 
to the Dominions the Viceroy said : 

“ It has now been decided that my Right 
Hon. friend will proceed alone and undertake 
this difficult task single-handed. He might well 
quail before the burden he proposed to lift, but 
he is undeterred by the difficulties of his past 
experience. His tac t and the strength ofJiis 
purpose- inspirTnrir^to think that these delicate 
negotiations are in the safest of hands. W^e must 
not however be disappointed if they do not 
produce immediately the results we seek ; for in 
these political negotiations, patience is a great 
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virtue. We must be patient. We have ground 
for trust ; for I am confident that the seed 
Mr. Sastri sows will in the fullness of time bear 
the harvest which should completely satisfy our 
legitimate hopes.” 

In achnowledging the toast Mr, Sastri made the 
following speech : — 

OUR Excellency, your Highness, Ladies and 
J[ Gentlemen,— I feel a proud man to-day in 
many ways, but I also ask you to see in me a man in 
the uttermost confusion, not able to find words in 
which to express the feelings with which his heart 
is charged. I am, as you may expect, in profound 
gratitude to His Excellency for the way in which he 
has presented me to this great assembly. I must, in 
the first instance, ask His Excellency most respectfully 
to convey to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India my high sense of appreciation and gratitude for 
the felicitiously phrased message which he has been 
pleased to send me. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, believe me, I did not 
expect in the least to be the recipient of the eulogy 
that it has pleased His Excellency the Viceroy, to 
pronounce to- night. I hardly know in what terms 
suitably to acknowledge my debt. I can only begin 
by saying that if I have succeeded to any extent in 
the discharge of the high duties that the Government 
of India entrusted to me, it is largely due to the fact 
that everywhere the Government of India is held in 
high respect and any agent of that Government is 
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bound to receive respectful attention. In spite of 
what certain people may say, I found the fullest re- 
cognition of the importance of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the great prestige which it commands in 
the Councils, not only of the Empire but of thd 
Wtarld. 

Whether it was so long years ago or now, I do- 
not pretend to be able to say, but at the present mo- 
ment, it is by no means an exaggeration to say that 
an Indian travelling abroad and charged by the 
Government of India with any message is assured of 
a most earnest and respectful hearing. 

I have a word to say to this great assembly in 
recognition of the services which at Washington, 
Mr, Corbett of the Indian Civil Service, Colonel 
Wigram of His Majesty’s Forces, and my Secretary, 
Mr. Bajpai, rendered to the Government of India. 
My duties were greatly lightened by their assistance. 
Their devotion to the cause of India and their special 
knowledge of the subjects that came under review 
were beyond praise, 

GOVERNMENT’S SECURITY. 

Your Excellency, people in India swayed by 
abnormal considerations in the past few years, have 
failed to take account of these circumstances. Lord 
Chelmsford in nominating me, as the representative of 
his Government to the Imperial Conference, ven- 
tured on a great departure from the traditions of ouf 
'Government. He chose a non-official, although » 
member of his L^islature, for the first time to 
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represent the Government in the Imperial Councils* 
It was not understood at the time, but I take leave 
to say that that appointment would not have been 
possible but for the completeness with which the 
Government of India had during the last few years 
identified themselves with the best thoughts and 
aspirations of the people of India, as regards their 
status abroad and in International Councils. I tried 
to remember how a few years ago nothing was more 
noticeable than the violent feelings which agitated 
the people of India with regard to their status in the 
Dominions and elsewhere, and the somewhat 
tepid manner in which on their behalf, represen- 
tations used to be made not only by the Grovern^ 
ment of India but by the various local Governments 
as well. That state of things is long past and 
now everyone, even though he be a Non- Co-operator, 
will feel bound in justice and in truth to acknowledge 
that, if there had been a truly national Government 
with a national personnel, the representations made 
on behalf of Indians, either at the seat of the Empire 
or in the International Councils, could not have been 
more forcible, or more entirely consonant With the 
wishes of the community. Then, too, some amount 
of surprise was felt, and, I think, adverse ignorant 
criticism was passed on the circumstances to which 
His Excellency referred, that in this delicate matter 
of the treatment of Indians in our Dominions, tha 
Imperial Government had, as it were — I am putting 
it in the way of a critic — washed its hands clean o( 
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the business and retired, leaving the Indian Govern- 
ment to fight its case as it might with the various 
Dominions concerned. It was rather different on the 
part of the Imperial Government. I take it and I 
hope that my countrymen in India will come to 
realise it more and more, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment recognised that perhaps the intercession of a 
Government, that was in a position more or less to 
lay down, to dictate, to express itself, as it were, fronv 
a superior pedestal was not welcomed by the fully 
grown Dominions, and it would be a graceful recogni- 
tion of the full autonomy of the Dominions on the one 
hand and likewise of an admission that India had 
risen to Dominions Status on the other. 

It was, I think, this feeling rather than any other 
that dictated the policy which has now been respon- 
sible for my proceeding as a representative direct of 
the Government of India to conduct negotiations on 
these matters with the Government of the various 
Dominions. I think success is much more assured in 
this way of approach than it might have been if we 
had always spoken through, and our case had been 
transmitted direct by the Imperial Government. 

THE DOMINIONS’ SYMPATHY 

I must acknowledge on my part the very great 
help and sympathy, I received at the deliberations of 
the Imperial Conference from the Premiers of the 
various Dominions, with one notable exception, which, 
I daresay, is present in the minds of you all. The 
statement of the case for Indians received the most 
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careful attention. The Premiers were glad to find 
out our point of view and when they found it out 
and likewise recognised that it was compatible with 
their inmost wishes, I received every encouragement 
from them and promises of support in case a deputa- 
tion from India were willing to proceed to the various 
localities and to present India’s case there. It was 
to me a matter of the greatest pleasure to find that 
India was so well received by the Premiers, but let 
me assure you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the 
success of our cause and the passing of that resolution 
at the Imperial Conference would not have been 
possible, were it not for the forceful, enthusiastic and 
eloquent advocacy of our cause by the Premier of 
Great Britain himself. Mr. Lloyd George found it 
necessary at the last moment to interpose his authority 
and his great elcqu^ce on behalf of India. More 
than anything else, it was the few words that he 
said in the end in favour of India’s cause that suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the passing of that resolu- 
tion. It is, there fore, primarily at the hands of the 
Imperial Cabinet that we had to look for the carrying 
out in full of the terms and purposes of that resolution. 
In^herJi ^rds, ladies and gentlemen, in no spirit o f 
controversy, but i n the spirit of India s best intere sts, 
i^^ itto you^That that resolution is goin^ to b e 
tested n ot >60 much by the resul ts of the mission in to 
the Dominions, as by wh at takes place as r egards 
Kenya and Uganda. I am full of apprehension 
at what might happen in case an adverse decision 
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Wo^ld be pronounced rather hastily by the Imperial 
Cabinet regarding the interests of Indians in these 
Crown Colonies. I hope nothing will happen any 
way to prove that my apprehension is at all well 
founded, and I am in the fullest hope that at the last 
moment when the decision comes to be taken the 
larger, nobler and the higher view will be taken and 
India’s views and ambitions fully satisfied. 

It will not do for me, however, to hide from you 
or myself the possibility that my hands might be a 
little weakened in the Dominions, when I am speak- 
ing on behalf of Indians there, by any adverse treat- 
ment of Indians in the Colonies of Kenya and 
Uganda, where not a large loyal legislature, nor un- 
sympathetic parliaments but the authorities of 
Whitehall are themselves concerned. 

PERSONAL CEITICS 

Hib Excellency was also pleased to refer to my 
critics. I have a great many of them and I rejoice 
that they should pay so much attention to so obscure 
an individual, I have tried in more than one place 
to present the true aspect of my forthcoming tour. I 
have tried to explain how this resolution arose and 
how in consequence of it, I am being deputed by the 
Government of India. Much of the misrepresentation 
has been dispelled, I am glad to say, but as it 
f|bappens in all these cases, there is a good deal of 
I {residue left which it is impossible to clear away. Part 
■of the residue doubtless relates to my personality and 
^hat need not concern anybody excepting myself, but? 
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I am bound to point out that a good part of this 
residue is likewise due to that brooding dissatisfaction 
which the Non-Co-operation movement has left be- 
hind. I am taking it as of the past; I hope it is. As 
one of its most undesirable consequences, too many 
of my friends, too many of my countrymen, seem 
to think that the steps that we have taken in 
acquiring Dominion status, whether at London or 
at Geneva, or at Washington, and now in Geneva are 
but so many pebbles thrown at us by a designing 
bureaucracy by which our political inaptitude is 
constantly tripped and betrayed. They seem to think 
that some of us who belong to what is called the 
Liberal party and who arc trying, as far as possible, 
to improve negotiations with Government are victims 
of a great self-deception that what is called our equal 
partnership in the Britannic Commonwealth of 
nations usually classed by Mr, Lloyd George as “ the 
free Commonwealth that our equal partnership in 
that orbit, of “ Free Nations,” is but a delusion and 
a snare. 

TRUTH OF the MATTER 
Ladies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to 
take a few minutes of your time in describing what I 
consider to be the truth of the matter, which is en- 
tirely forgotten by the somewhat hasty and unthink- 
ing critics in India. This Britann ic Commonwealth 
o f Nations is not always best unda ^nd hy th e 
Englishmen themselves. Perhaps it is necessary not 
to be an Englishman so as to feel the great influence 
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jpf this Commonwealth and to feel also its benevolence 
[in full. Somehow or other I have an unquenchable 
faith in the future of this Commonwealth. I have 
been criticised every now and then for referring in 
an excess of enthusiasm to the ideals of tli^ British 
Empire, but still I remain imperturbable. I belong 
to the Servants of India Society, of which the basic 
article is the belief that the c onnection. pf-Jadia-JA^it h 

England is somehow on Jiigh^intended to f ulfil som e 
high purposes for the__bencfiLQi thtt Belonging 

to that Society, I have never wavered in the faith 
that I shall presently endeavour to put before you. 
That British Commonwealth of Nations has done 


many things in the past. It has great exploits to its 
credit. It has great achievements in the moral sphere to 
its credit. Doubtless like all human institutions, its 
history is disfigured by many things which Britishers 
themselves would be the first to wish they could be 
forgotten. Doubtless, there are many things which 
may be pronounced to be serious imperfections and 
flaws either in the way in which the Commonwealth 


has been built up or the way in which it is now held 
together53^t we are studying a great political 


institutioriv 


i RECONCILIATION OF EAST AND WEST 
me are studying a mass of events connected 
inextricably with human affairs all over the world, 
and it were a pity to apply to it our petty measures 
or our small things. I take it that this great political 
organisation stands unique amongst the political 
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institutions of the world for one thing above all 
others. I wish it were generally recognised* r It stands 
f or one thin g more than any other and that is th e 
fccpnciliation o f the Kast an3rth e__W£St, the bringing 
.together* in happy harmony, the people of varied 
races ana varied complexions, the blending together 
under one law, under one sovereign, under the 
Imperial Parliament, peoples of adverse nationalities, 
various cultures hitherto felt in many other political 
organisations to be irreconcilable and never to be 
brought under one flag.il There arc, as some of you 
Inay have seen, people wno sit down and think deeplyj 
in these busy times. There are great writers, great! 
thinkers, seers of the future, who would in their 
moments of hesitation as to the future of our civilisa- 
tion, the future of our humanity, tell us in solemn 
tones, that perhaps the world to-day is moving 
forward at no long period to a great clash between 
the East and the West, between the white and the 
coloured populations, and that the clash will be 
marked by the shedding of more blood, by the des- 
truction of more human property and more human 
happiness than any clash in the story of our country. 
Whether that be so or not, it is too much for one 
connected with the practical affairs of the moment to 
say, but it does not look impossible. There are many 
things which seem to point to the of smaller 

and pettier difficulties, and it is not unlikely that we / 
dhould hear in no long time the rumble of a mighty ; 
^ai ^quake whereby this pla net wiU be rudely shake n. 
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But, Ladies and Gentlemen, if only the Briti sh 
CommonAvea lth wer e wisely guided in its time, if only 
Sntlsh^atesrnanship which has always proved equal 
to the greatest emergencies, if only the British 
Commonwealth kept its even temper, in spite of ups 
and downs, in its upward progress, ther e is no 
seriou^nsLoLthis^^at earthquake submerging this 
planet* I ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, where in 
any Empire, in any political union, there are peoples 
of so many adverse ways and complexions and cul- 
tures as within the British Empire ? I ask you to 
reflect solely to see the march of events from a safe 
distance of, say, two or three hundred years, 
BEGINNING OF A HAPPY SOLUTION 
I ask you in all seriousness, whether it is not in 
this Britannic Commonwealth that we see the begin- 
ning of a great and happy solution of these discords, 
that those who look into the future frighten us with 
and where in this world wide Empire is the conflict 
of rnce with race, of colour with colour, or civilisation 
with civilisation, more marked, more evidenced, 
more fraught with possibilities of good and evil, more 
perplexing to the intelligent student of human affairs, 
than in this India where we dwell. Here there are 
great administrators, statesmen, who from day to day 

I are occupied with great affairs — the Viceroy, Gover- 
nors, the Commander-in-chief — dealing with the 
administration of a great continent. Members of 
Councils and great potentates, guiding the destinies of 
millions, Secretaries of the Government of India, who. 
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if the secret be told, are only a little more powerful 
than their Chiefs, Deputy-Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries, who, I understand, with the turning of a 
phrase, may bring into view or turn aside mighty 
issues, — all who in high spheres or in low making or 
marring the destinies of millions. You all have 
passed through an exceptionally trying time. 

PERIOD OF TRANSITION 
You have my profoundest sympathy for the 
patience and forbearance with which on both sides 
you seem to have climbed over the difficulties. It is 
not my business to say one word that will aggravate 
the difficulties of the situation, for we are passing 
through a period of transition. Ij.Q_,Jet me, in the 
name of this great Britannic Commonwealth of 
Nations, ask you to remember that ' if the Britann ic 
Commonwealth has a high mission and a noble d estin y, 
that mission and that destiny cannot be f ulfilled 
except through you, that on each one of you devolv es 
a part of that high mission and that high destin y. 
Perhaps some of you immersed as you are in the daily 
routine of your work, do not realise how great your 
responsibility is. It is not to^the India of t o day, it 
is n ot for the Britain of to-day, But it is for the sa ke 
of ou r great civilisation built up through cenTury 
uponj centu ry of heroic effort. I ask you to remember 
in your daily work that it is not the demands of the 
hour, it is not the interests that may be immediately 
vested in 3^u, but if I may venture for one moment 
to be so impertinent as to say to you, high administra- 
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tors, that iL>is.„nQt^ta,Jhg^r econ ci of vested 

inter sts o nly that your wish and y.gur desESylare 
t o be fulfilled. We never have seen in the country 
such a wreck of hope and faith in the tlovern- 
ment of the day. I say this in all solemnity. We 
have never seen such a total wreck of faith in the 
people as to-day. It rests with you to rebui ld th is 
hope by constantly remejnbe^g that you are but the 
front wheels of the. fu^ture, that you are one^Tndi- 
vidually the chosen vehicle of the great spir it of 
benevolence that has always enabled the Brkish 
Government in its mission in the world. I venture to 
think that it is your purpose, as I have no doubt, it is 
the purpose of all who derive authority from you, to 
put your faces constantly forward never to turn back 
in this great work to which you have put your hands, 
but to see that your duty to India and yoUf*^uty 
to the India of the Britannic Commonwealth is noth- 
ing lesslhan the great duty you owe to civilisation and 
to hum anity . 

Your Excellency, I have been compelled to take 
up a little of your time, to speak on behalf of this idea 
of Empire, about which I have been supposed to be 
a little over-enthusiastic, but as I know that my 
country cannot prosper* except by rising to the fullest 
political height within the British Commonwealth, 
I am one of those who identify the British Common- 
wealth and India in one close and visible union. If 
I speak of the one, I seem necessarily to be speaking 
of the other. lavish I had the fire of eloquence to 
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transmit to you something of the great enthusiasm 
that I feel for the future of the world and of civilisa- 
tion of which it seems to me this British Common- 
wealth is designed by Providence to be the greatest 
and the noblest of instruments. 



Speech at Perth. 

^ 

“ In a speech Miltonic in dignity 0 / phrasing and 
charged with rare eloquence,” the Bight Hon, 
V. 8, Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., delegate to Australia 
from the Government of fndia, urged the claims of his 
countrymen to racial equality within, the Empire, at 
a State luncheon at Parliament House, at Perth on 
June 21, 1922. The Acting Premier {Mr. H. P, 
Golehatch) presided over the gathering, which was 
representative of every phase of the community's 
political, commercial and cultural life. Mr, Golehatch 
briefly proposed the guest's health. After this had 
been honoured, Hr. Sastri rose to reply amidst sus- 
tained applause. 

I T is to me a matter of supreme satisfaction, 
to have been the recipient of such a glad 
welcome. I was shown around your city 
yesterday and I can assure you that this enchanting 
place disclosed fresh beauties at every turn and gave 
me transports of joy. Perhaps, like a coy beauty, 
she has hidden charms to which I will remain a 
stranger. (Laughter.) I wish I could stay somewhat 
longer in this influential and enterprising city and 
make the acquaintance of some of its citizens who, I 
understand, are maintaining its credit amongst the 
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cities of Australia and adding every day to its 
prosperity and wealth. 

I am come here, deputed by the Government of 
India on a mission of some considerable importance. 
Every one of you has heard of the great Imperial 
Conference of Premiers which sat in London in June 
last year. That Conference went a long way to 
cement the great Empire together. More than any- 
thing else it taught us the great lesson that this 
Empire, like other great political structures, is no 
longer to be based on domination, on conquest or on 
exploitation, but that its foundations will more and 
more be based on ideas of brotherhood, of equality and 
of absolute and even-handed justice all round.! 
(Applause.) Even as amongst individuals we stand 
up for those high ideals, so amongst the nations 
composing the great Commonwealth of Britain^those 
ideals will also, if only we do our duty, prevail. I am 
not going to dwell on the fundamental ideas of 
Empire before an audience which, I understand^ 
embraces every profession and every noble calling. It 
would be impertinent of me to try to instruct you in 
the basic ideas of your great political fraternity. It 
would be waste of time, even if I had the power to 
dwell adequately on those broad 

IDEAS OF HUMAN FELLOWSHIP 
of which the Empire of Britain is coming to be more 
and more a synonym. (Applause.) I will give the few 
remarks I will make to-day a somewhat practical and 
business-like turn. You are, I understand, nearly alii 
IT 
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members of the Parliament of Western Australia, or 
all in positions which are scarcely removed in dignity 
and influence from that of members of Parliament. 
You, therefore, are likely to exercise great influence 
over the electors and over the ideas which sway the 
minds of electors at great elections. It is therefore 
very fitting that I should give my ideas that turn 
which, while it will make my task easy, will also 
direct your minds to the one or two things to which 
I shall venture to ask your attention. 

In that Conference to which I alluded, it was 
laid down as a proposition agreed to by all — and this 
proposition was without a dissentient although its 
result had one dissentient — that this Empire has a 
few Dominions as its constituents and that amongst 
them India has recently acquired a place of undis- 
puted equality — (applause) — equality which has not 
been won by force of arms exerted by brother against 
brother, but which has been won by honourable 
participation in the risks, perils, and sacrifices of the 
Great War. (Applause.) That being acknowledged, 
it has occurred to the great statesmen of the Empiie 
that it is time to canvass all the institutions of our 
great Britannic Commonwealth and to pull out, with- 
out compunction, anything that may distract from its 
moral as well as its political greatness. (Applause.) 
Not a very careful scrutiny is required to reveal the 
disquieting fact that there are a great many disabilities 
to which the nationals of my country are now subject- 
ed — sometimes by law, sometimes by rules and 
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regulations having the force of law ; but very often 
by prejudices and, it may be, occasionally, by animo- 
sities of a somewhat unjustifiable and temporary 
character. That these disabilities should rest on the 
shoulders of a people whose country, however, has 
been admitted to equality in the Britannic Common- 
wealth, is recognised to be an incongruity which, if 
possible, must be removed at an early date. In order 
to remove this incongruity, it was next agreed — the 
representative of South Africa alone dissenting — that 
wherever the people of India resided out of their 
country with the acquiescence and consent of the 
peoples amongst whom they so resided, those residents 
of the Dominions should be admitted without delay^ 
and in the acknowledged interests of the integrity and 
safety of the British Commonwealth, to the full rights 
of citizenship of that Dominion. Australia has not 
much to do to arrive at this consummation ; but there 
are one or two little things which have to be put right 
even in the advanced and democratic Constitution of 
Australia. 

INDIANS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Western Australia, in particular, has, in its legal 
system, one disability to which Indians are subjected. 
I understand that in Western Australia there are only 
about 100 Indians all told. They might have beeni 
more, but they are at present only about that number. 
They cannot constitute a serious menace either to 
the general character of the population, to the homo- 
;^neity of the indigenous people or to the political 
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institutions which from time to time you are fashion- 
ing, I understand, in accordance with the highest 
human ideals. Now these people have some hardships^ 
with which I will not at present trouble you, but 
which I will, in all humility, lay before the Acting' 
Pcemier in the course of the day. Your attention I 
wish in particular to draw to the possibility of finding 
a remedy which will dispense with advocacy by me 
or by people of my stamp coming over all the way 
from India and speaking in person to the authorities 
and to the population generally of Western Australia, 
You who are fairest in Parliamentary methods, 
you who are accustomed to enjoy the benefits of a 
fairly evolved political constitution, you need not be 
told of the great value which attaches to the posses- 
sion of the political vote. (Hear, hear.) To you, 
perhaps, who have always enjoyed such a vote, its 
privileges and advantages may not be always present 
in their liveliness. But to those, who like me are 
comparatively new to the Parliamentary franchise, 
to those who know by deprivation its advantages, 
the value of the political vote is of the supremest 
order. (Applause.) To have your aspirant for civic 
honor, to have your young candidate, whose mind is 
full of beneficent laws which he is going to father, 
come to you and discu.ss with you your particular 
grievances, to have him promise minute attention to 
your grievances— that is to be placed in a position of 
advantage which, if it is not continuous from day to. 
day, is, therefore, of the greater value when once in ' 
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three years it recurs and shows you how much of the 
burden of citi2fenship, as well as its privilege, is in 
your possession. (Applause.) The hundred and odd 
people of India who dwell amongst you would be 
fglad of this political vote so that their grievances may 
receive legitimate expression in Parliament, As I 
understand it. Parliament is not merely for making 
laws. Within the ambit of the British Constitution 
.and British institutions, Parliament is there not only 
to make a Government from time to time, but to keep 
that Government up to its mark. (Applause.) It lis 
there to inquire continually into grievances. It is 
there for anybody to find his voice and to speak out 
the minds and the wishes of any fraction of the 
population, however small. In fact, the smaller the 
section represented by a particular member^ I know, 
in chivalrous Parliaments, the greater the attention 
paid to him when he speaks. (Applause.) My country- 
men, I think, will be placed in that position, not of 
superior advantage, but in that position of the 
ELEMENTARY RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 
when they will be able to tell themselves : Now, 
we are equal with our fellow-citizens of Western 
Australia. If we have a grievance, We knoW whom 
to go to, and if we can at all control that individual, 
*our grievances will be heard by all the repiesentativds 
of the citizens of Western Australia.” 

It is that political vote whi<th I would request 
you to accord with the full Will add complete 
approval of your fellow-citizens who have come from 
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India to dwell amongst you. This seems too simple* 
a demand, does it not ? You would have put it rights 
probably you would tell me, if they had asked for it 
in due form. Yes, it is a small matter looked at from 
that view-point, but it has a larger significance in the 
councils of Empire. In India as elsewhere, you have 
a class of people upon whom the recent War and its 
aftermath have had most extraordinary effect. While, 
on the one side, you have people who have been more 
than ever impressed with the beneficence of the 
Britannic Commonwealth, and its great efficiency 
as an instrument for furthering human welfare and 
human civilisation, there are those, one is sorry to* 
think of, on the other side of thought, who look at 
this thing and that thing and a third thing, and tell 
themselves, somehow or other, that this is the worst 
of all .possible worlds and that perhaps it is, irre- 
deemably so. You know the type of individual whonv 
I have in mind — the man who specialises in griev- 
ances (laughter), who has no better occupation than 
to dwell continually on the worst aspect of things 
before him, who is devoid of the power of drawing 
comfort from his environment and to whom, at every 
turn, the world has only a sinister and a more 
sinister significance from day to-day. Now that class 
of individual whom we have to-day, like other parts 
of the world, has been, unfortunately, greatly increas- 
ed by the spread of a big movement called Non-Co- 
operation, which, departing from the moral and spiri- 
tual directions in which it might have had benevolent 
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•effects, has invaded the political sphere. Its 
votaries, waking and asleep — it may be with the best 
of intentions in the world — are doing nothing but 
unmitigated harm. There they are, at work, all dajr 
long and through the night, while honest men are 
asleep. The result is that the great majority of our 
people are filled with pessimistic ideas. What has the 
War done to us but increased prices all round, added 
tremendously to national burdens, and furthermore, 
disclosed 

THE ROTTEN FOUNDATIONS 
of this Empire ?^^hey ask. ** Where are we Indians 
within the Empire ? What are we ? How are our 
fellow-citizens in the Empire treating us to-day ? Do 
they treat us even as well as Japanese or Chinese, 
who are outside the British Constitution, and wha 
may be described as aliens and foreigners ? ** No ; in 
many places, if the truth be told — and I heard it only 
this morning from my countrymen of Western 
Australia — it does often happen that when a man is 
denied something to which he feels himself entitled, he 
is told not merely that he is an Asiatic, but that he is. 
an Asiatic coming from India, that he is an Indian — 
as if, instead of entitling him to a more cordial wel- 
come, it does inflict on him ipso facto a greater hard- 
ship, a more radical disability. 

lam grieved to think that there may be even a 
Jittle foundation for this here and there. Hitherto 
there has been in South Africa, more than in any 
other Dominion, much ground for this feeling that 
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the Indian settled abroad is not welcomed as a 
feUoW'citi^en, but stigmatised and oppressed and 
held up to the ridicule of his fellows for being ani 
Indian. India welcomes people from all the world. 
Her offices, her places of business, her positions of 
advantage, her political franchise are open to every- 
body, even those who do not change their domicile 
altogether and come and settle there only tempora- 
rily. Nothing that is open to an Indian, unless it 
be the innermost sanctuary of a temple, is not at the 
same time open to any Westerner, (Applause.) Nay, 
mace, there arc many in India who* will testify that 
he really has an advantage over the Indian. In many 
ways, owing to our political subjection, it is possible 
for any impartial observer to-find to-day the Indian 
kept out of his rights in order that the Britisher, 
sometimes an Australian or a Canadian, may have 
his fullest opportunities for self-expression. If we 
treat the Dominions in that way, how would the 
Dominions reciprocate the treatment ? Often, often, 
we. are told we are an inferior people. We are treat- 
ed like an inferior people and we are made to feel at 
every turn that we are an inferior people. Now our 
friend the pessimist, whose rc^ading of history is all 
away, dwells on this aspect until the tears come up in 
his eyes. He asks, what have we to do with this 
Empire? It may mean glory ; it may mean greatness; 
it may mean added power; it may mean fresh fields 
— but for others, not for us ! Our opportunities are 
still restricted. We are bidden to keep rigidly within * 
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^thc oonfines of India. Elsewhere We are out- 
castes, bearers of burdens ; never, never sharers of 
privileges. In such an Empire India is bound to have 
A PLACE OF DEGRADATION, 

Honour, self-respect opportunities of self-expression, 
India may not have within the Empire. 

I have tried to put the case of my pessimist 
friend as badly as possible. But my friends,^ patience 
is a virtue which all of us preach, but few of us 
jpractise. Perhaps, now that I tell you of it, you may 
be able to remind yourselves of incidents that may be 
made to wear that sinister complexion within your oWn 
knowledge and you would tell me : “ Now you have 
mentioned this matter, don’t trouble any more about 
it. We will put it right.” But my point is that not' 
much time should be lost in this, to you small, but to 
us most essential, matter. Let not my pessimist friend 
increase in the country until he displaces altogbtber 
men of a more wholesome, more promising and more 
hopeful school of political thought! (Applause.) He 
is increasing with dangerous facility to-day. I would 
fain arrest him if I could ; and in that work, which I 
have no doubt you will consider of the highest im- 
portance to the Empire, I am really asking your co- 
operation and assistance. I know that it means to 
you very little. Then do not grudge it. Give it eariy 
and give it willingly, so that I may go back and tell 
our people: You are all wrong. The War has 

indeed changed the psychology of Western peoples. 
In Australia, to which I went and where I pleaded 
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your cause, I found willing and sympathetic listeners. 
, They were unaware what was happening ; but now 
that they are told, nothing will prevent them from 
rendering justice at the earliest possible opportunity. 
The simple matter will be put right.” Then we will 
also receive a lesson of hope that, within the British 
Empire, there is room for a self-respecting India. 
(Applause.) It is that message that I want, with 
your authority, to be able to deliver to audiences jn 
India who will come with scepticism in their hearts, 
with anxiety to learn what I am telling you ; but 
audiences who, I am sure, will turn all into many 
bulwarks of this great Britannic Commonwealth. 

In India, I can assure you, there is no feeling 
of repugnance to the idea of Empire. We have a very 
good, a very lively recollection of what may happen 
to India were it to travel away under dangerous 
impulses from the British Empire. If some genera- 
tion quite new has no recollection of the time before 
the great Indian Mutiny, say, we have the great 
warning of Russia to-day. Believe me, in India all 
about Russia is wellknown. India may not be able 
to relieve out of her abundance the necessities of 
Russia to any great extent; but some of her political 
students have found parallelisms deep and significant 
between the condition of Russia and that of India. 
They have followed with a minuteness perhaps not 
known to many of you here, the events of Russia and 
of Ireland. They draw from them some wise and 
some unwise lessons; but they know one thing — that 
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a revolution means dire disaster — (applause) from 
which, perhaps Russia, with tjie aid of America, may, 
recover one day, but from which it is very, very 
doubtful whether India could recover if 
BY ANY FATAL MISCHANCE 

she once was plunged therein. We know it only too 
well, and my pessimistic friend more than others. 
But still you can sympathise — you will not approve 
and you can understand that morbid condition of 
mind which, in the student of the history of political 
institutions, is often produced by the contemplation 
solely of grievances — real, genuine, heart-breaking 
grievances. In India, some of them inflict on us 
anguish and humiliation which I cannot adequately 

describe But, in spite of ups and downs, anyone 

who surveys the history of the world must, if his judg- 
ment is sound, only register progress in capital letters. 
(Applause.) Help my pessimistic friend to read his- 
tory as you do I know you will have to change 

some of your laws in order to effect for the Indians 
the political vote ; but your laws may not take long 
to change. 

Our claim within the Empire is not that you 
shall treat us like other Asiatics, but that you should 
recognise that we belong to this great, beneficent 
institution of the British Empire like you, recognise 
that kinship of spirit, and put us really in a position 
of advantage compared with other Asiatics....! apo- 
logise for having referred to what some of you may 
consider platitudinous affairs. But even platitudes 
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sometimes we forgive... Platitudes, if neglected, often 
develop into grievances, disturbing our peace of mmdL 
This somewhat undesirable task I have perfCHrmed 
with your kind leave. 

The conclusion of Mr. 8asin*s address was mark^ 
ed by a great outburst of applause. All present 
joined in singing ‘‘ For He's a Jolly Good Fellow** 
following this by cheering again and again* 



Address to New 2^ealand Parliament. 


[3fr. Sastri was the guest of the Government at 
a Parliamentary luncheon at Wellington on July 12, 
1922. The Prime. Minister, Mr. Massey, presided and 
there was a full attendence of Ministers of the Crown, 
and of Members of the Legislative Council and the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Massey in proposing 
the toast of the guest said ** that this was not the first 
time he and Mr. Sastri had met. For four or five hours 
a day for two or three months in the early part of last 
year they had met around that old Counctl table *in 
Downing Street, of which .so much had been heard. 
He had very pleasant recollections of their guest’s 
representation of the Gcmernment and people of India' 
(Applasise.) Looking bach at the representatives of 
India at various conferences that had been held, he 
could say that there were no better men in the Empire 
than those of whom he was thinking — the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, the Maharaja of Patiala, the Maharao of 
Cutch, Lord Sinha and, by no means the least, 
Mr. Sastri." Replying, Mr. Sa,stri said . : — 

T¥| E have just started, and we are looking for 
W\ guidance to ;Our elder sisters. You in New 
Zealand have traditions which have not yet become 
hoary, but we are quite young. We are babes, as it 
were, in the art of Parliamentary Government. 
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Nevertheless, starting rather late and with brilliant 
examples ahead of us, I believe that in a few years 
we shall prove ourselves quite worthy of the Mother' 
of Parliaments, from which we all spring (Applause). 
I have belonged to what is called the Council of 
State in India. We are not yet a Dominion in India, 
and our Houses are not yet described by the great 
name of Parliament, nor are we entitled to put the 
great letters ' M. P*’ after our names. But we are all 
‘ honourable * men. (Hear, hear.) We are striving 
all we can to realise in our two Houses the great 
traditions and honourable practices and chivalrous 
relations that obtain among the individuals and the 
various parties in the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain. We have a great Speaker to guide us, and 
we believe that in a very short time we shall have 
learnt a good deal, and that the New Zealand 
Parliament, among others, will have no reason 
to be ashamed of the way in which its younger 
sister is coming close behind. India’s Parliament 
may catch up the older Parliaments and may even 
pass them. 

dominion status demanded 
In our demand to become a Dominion I know 
that I have the sympathy of Mr. Massey, among 
others. I know also that in the Dominions generally 
there is a feeling, now stronger than in the days 
before the War, that the Empire’s highest achieve- 
ments are possible only when all its parts haye.come 
together and are seated at the common table in fulf 
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recognition that they are the equals, one of another, 
that there is no difference of rank and status amongst 
themselves, and that they are all alike instruments, 
both useful and efficient, in the working out of the 
destinies of an Empire greater and more glorious 
than history has ever recorded. (Applause.) 

But great as the achievements of our Common- 
wealth have been, there are still greater things for 
the Empire to do before we can assure ourselves that 
human civilisation and human welfare have been 
placed beyond peril. There is to-day nothing so 
prominent as the likely clash of East and West. 
There is nothing that our great thinkers of to-day are 
so anxious about as the probable conflict between the 
civilisations that have come together, not perhaps 
through any design of their own but under the will 
of Providence, for aims greater than we can see to- 
day. W^e are all alike bound in duty to see that that 
clash a^dlhat conflict ar e averted al together, andl f 
it is possible fo r any human agency to stop the C3.tas- 
trnphe, I know of none so ^^ell ^alihed to perforn i 
thiThT gh mission than the B ritish Empire. (Applause.) 
The British Empire more than any other political 
institution is the meeting ground of races and civilisa- 
tions and countries and continents. It has been tested 
many times before, and it will still be tested, and we 
want to be sure that British statesmanship and in 
that expression I include Indian statesmanship— will 
be quite equal to any trials by which our Empire may 
be tested in the future. 
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INDIA'S THOUGHT. 

In India there is prevalent a political movement 
of much significance. I am not sure that in New 
Zealand its character and magnitude are quite appre- 
ciated . I have no time to-day to state in full detail 
the exact proportions and lineaments of that move- 
ment, but its leading feature is quite easy to indicate 
in a few sentences. I wish to be quite candid. I 
am speaking as a member of one Parliament to mem- 
bers of another Parliament. There is to-day a large 
number of people in India — I will not say yet the 
number is alarmingly large — who were perfectly con- 
tented during the War, who were anxious for nothing 
so much as for India to make her fullest contribution 
of sacrifice and hardship. Such people to-day are 
anxiously examining this question: We struggled for 
this Empire, we still wish to believe in this Empire 
and to be proud of it. But would it be right for us 
^ commit our generations and coming generations in 
India to participation in the British Empire ? Is our 
position there exactly conformable with our aspira- 
tions or with our great traditions." 

In other words, are the authorities of the British 
Empire, sitting in Whitehall and influenced by the 
Opinion of the Dominions to a large extent, are they 
fully aware of what India will demand if she is to 
take her place among the nations that compose the 
Empire ? That demand in the eyes of India is noth- 
ing unreasonable. In the eyes of India it is a demand 
which practically has been granted in advance. 
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by the policy of statesmen, enunciated in State 
papers, by declarations, by pledges, by promises of a 
most sacred and binding character. But the fulfilment 
of these declarations of policy and promises and 
pledges has been rather slow in coming. The history 
of modern India is all written in letters that anybody 
can read. The students at our universities, young 
men who are to be in the future the citizens not only 
of India but of our great Empire, they are asking 
themselves this most anxious and momentous question : 
* Should we be right, should we be doing our duty to 
our children in asking them to identify themselves 
and their fortunes with the British Empire V 
REAL LIBERTY 

We are anxious — a great many of us are 
anxious — to enable them to answer that question in 
the affirmative. (Hear, hear.) For myself I am a 
believer in this Empire. I am an admirer of the 
heroism, pluck, and enterprise that have gone to build 
it. I am a believer that to those qualities there can 
be added a keen and burning desire to distribute fairly 
and equitably the benefits and advantages of the 
Empire amongst the various people that compose it. 
(Applause.) 

I know that amongst a great part of the white 
population of the Empire there is a real love of liberty, 
not merely that false love of liberty which loves it 
when it pertains to oneself, but that nobler and richer 
form of love of liberty which desires to extend it to 
all deserving and loyal neighbours, and will not rest 
18 
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until these deserving and loyal neighbours are in the 
enjoyment of as much liberty of themselves. (Hear, 
hear.) With that sympathy and spirit and that love 
of the higher Imperialism we still hope to keep India 
loyal and contented within the Empire, looking for 
her political salvation within the bounds of this 
magnificent political institution. 

A REAL SENSE OF GRIEVANCE 

Perhaps India, going outside the Empire, 
will be daring Providence and bringing upon herself 
risks and perils and calamities which we cannot 
describe, and which it is difficult even to imagine. 
We know that. But, fellow-citizens of the 
Empire, you know that there is a state of mind 
that seizing hold of a proud people, inheritors of 
an ancient civilisation, impels them to seek all perils 
and all calamities in the pursuit of liberty. (Applause.) 
If there are, then, any inequalities which press hard 
on our fellow citizens, we are all alike bound to 
remove those inequalities. If there is a sense of 
grievance well founded in fact, we are all bound to 

examine it carefully and to see that it is removed at 

the earliest possible moment, for there is nothing that 
will dissolve an Empire as soon as a grievance in a 
numerous civilised community. There is a real sense 
of grievance in India I am bound to say, speaking to 
responsible people as a responsible person, that 
there is a good deal we have got to examine m the 
position of Indians at home and in other parts of the 

Empire. 
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INDIANS ABROAD 

At home we are still far short of being a Domi- 
nion. But everything points to sure and certain 
progress in that direction. I am not in sympathy 
with those in India who believe that the present 
constitution is but a sham, a delusion, and a snare. 

I am one of those who believe that the present con- 
stitution is carefully compiled, is likely to lead to 
better and better conditions, and will before long 
lead to full Dominion status. I am not anxious at 
all on that score. But I am certainly anxious about 
the position which the white populations in different 
parts of Empire have hitherto accorded to those 
Indians who are lawfully domiciled amongst them. 
That expression, lawfully domiciled, requires some 
explanation. We have agreed during recent years 
to an understanding by which the white populations 
keep out Indians to the extent they desire. You are 
allowed, with our consent in India, to exclude our 
people, thus freeing you from the fear of being 
swamped with people whom you cannot assimilate, 
and who, you fear, would seriously disturb and even 
dislocate your economic position. We are resolved 
for our part to keep our people within our own 
borders. That point being secure, we now ask you 
to treat fairly and justly those Indians who happened 
to be domiciled before the advent of that fact of 
exclusion. (Hear hear.) Not that it matters very 
much in New Zealand. Our people here are not 
subject to any disabilities at all. You are treating; 
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them already with justice and fairness, and I have 
no complaint to make. 

We are looking at the Empire as a whole, and 
in other parts the conditions are not so bright and so 
free from anxiety. Our men are subject still to 
anxieties and hardships, and in some cases to indigni- 
ties and privations, the mere narration of which will 
seem to you not as a description of anything happening 
in the British Empire, but as something happening 
in a barbarous empire. But they are there, hard facts 
and undesirable conditions that we are bound to help 
in getting rid of. I am not here to fill your mind with 
any alarm or suspicion, but only to ask you to help me 
at an early date to furnish these pessimistic friends 
of mine in India with proofs that where lawfully domi- 
ciled within the Empire Indians will be treated as 
equal citizens of the Empire. (Applause.) 

That is a necessary condition to India loyally 
remaining within the Empire. We cannot be proud 
of the Empire in the same sense in which you are 
proud of the Empire. We are glad to belong to it. 
Many advantages come to us from being in the 
Empire, Bu t if we cannp t_b^rQudj:ifjauiL_PQsiiion 
in itj_;^ e will terminate it .and_seek oiir destiny^Ise- 
where, rather than continue where as a matter of 
delibSmte poEcy^d ^ are placed upon us. 

Of that diSre is no more any doubt . India’s 
! ^plf-conscio^^^^^‘SS has become so strong that it 
is ImpossiWefor us hereafter by^ „ s ubterfug e 
camouSa^ any longer to keep from India 
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this feelin g that they must strive to get rid ol 
ineg ualities« 

RANKLING SENSE OF INJUSTICE 

A rankling sense of injustice is a greater danger 
to the Empire than anything else we can think of. 
No foreign power, no cataclysm of an internation^ 
character can shake the Empire so much as the conti- 
nued existence of an injustice admitted to be irre- 
movable. I believe that these inequalities need not 
exist, that the Empire will be greater for their removal 
and that with their removal the Empire will really be 
what we often say it is, an Empire of moral value to 
its peoples, an Empire where all deserving people are 
equal before the law. 

This Empire stands, if it stands for anything, 
for justice, for absolute equality, for brotherhood 
amongst the peoples. We are an association of free 
peoples come together for the enjoyment of free insti- 
tutions. We cannot deny equality to Indians and 
still maintain the Empire is what it could be, or 
what it should be. You will all admit that India has 
a case which it is not wise any longer to delay exa- 
mining on its merits. Statesmen in India are engaged 
in the task of examining these matters. I should be 
i^lse to the truth, I should be false to my own convic- 
tion if I did not say that in Great Britain, notwith- 
standing the healing and chastening influences of 
War, the old pre-war feeling that the Empire stands 
ior the Dominion of one people over another people 
has still some power and strength. We are all human^ 
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and we know that human feelings are hard to eradic- 
ate. From Great Britain many of these unfair ideas 
of Empire — I use no harsher expression — many of 
these lower ideas of Empire, have been banished, 
but still they are to some extent powerful. They are 
hindering the progress of this magnificent and 
superb idea of equality. 

LOOKING TO THE DOMINIONS 

I am hoping that in the Dominions these ideas 
are not discernible in any strength. It seems to me 
that there is a duty resting on these young communi- 
ties that are proud of their Empire to cleanse the 
Empire of these Old World notions that are only 
keeping the Empire back. Then the Empire will go 
forward into thei e realms of purity and pure justice 
where, once established the British Empire would be 
co-terminous with the empire of reason, of humanity, 
of perfect equality and brotherhood among the 
peoples. These ideas once firmly established in the 
’ Empire that we call a lesser League of Nations, they 
will soon travel outside and perhaps impress the 
whole of humanity. We shall then see the advent of 
the millenium, which at present is only in the minds of 
poets and philosophers, but which even statesmen may 
then seek to bring within the practical politics. My 
most humble and earnest request to you is that you 
will make up your minds to strengthen the new 
^ and make it a real temple of freedom. (Applause). 

The Prime Minister called for cheers for 
Mr, Sastri — which was well responded. 



Bddrcss to Students at Wellington 

' " ' ■■■■■I — — 

Addressing a crowded assemblage of students at 
ricton'a i^ollege, Wellington on the 13th July 1922, 
Mr. ISastri spoke of the i^ew Constitution in India. 
Mr. P. Levy, Chairman of the College Council presided. 
In the course of what was described by the A ustralian 
Press as a “ jiuent, e fortless speech ” Mr. Sastri 
said : — 

M y subject, will be the new constitution of 
India. It has some peculiar features. The 
average Englishman is inclined to think that there is 
only one constitution, and that all others are liable to 
end in confusion. The Indian Constitution is transitory^ 
and when it has reached its maturity it may not be 
an exact copy of the British Constitution ; already it 
varies from it in many respects. In 1917 the British 
Government announced its policy of gradually endow- 
ing India with responsible Government by progressive 
measures, and it is the British aim to reach that goal 
step by step. This caution was no doubt dictated 
partly by the fear that perhaps the sudden erection of 
full responsible Government might be too much for the 
political talent available, and many are still doubtful 
if it is wise to transplant a Western system of 
government into a land where for long centuries, 
nothing of the kind has been known. 
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Instead of experimenting with one province 
under complete responsible government, Britain decid- 
ed to take every province into account, and while 
not handing over complete control, to give the 
Indians the easier portion of the work, retaining the 
more difficult for her own representatives. In all 
nine provinces, therefore, all functions were divided 
into two portions; one, known as transferred 
subjects, comprising sanitation, forests, public works, 
education, etc., and the other, known as reserved 
subjects, such as police and justice, law, taxation, and 
revenue, etc. The provincial governments are com- 
prised of Ministers responsible to Parliament, and 
Councillors. The number of Ministers varies, accord- 
ing to the size of the province, some have two, some 
four. The Ministers are subject to restrictions which 
•do not apply to the counsellors, the latter not being 
necessarily bound to accept criticism or carry out 
Parliamentary resolutions. Parliament may criticise, 
but does not wholly control. The Governor is a sort 
of arbiter between the two branches of the Govern- 
ment ; when they fail to agree he decides between 
them, a difficult part. 

There are three Ministers in each large pro- 
vince, and four of the executive counsellors. All the 
former and two of the latter arc Indians, and there 
are only three Europeans (the Governor and two of 
the executive counsellors) So there is a numerical 
Indian majority in provincial councils, which are 
Indian in character. In the Central Government 
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there are three Indians and four British a predomi- 
nance of British influence. The system of provincial 
government has worked well. No Governor has 
found it necessary to use his powers save in the case 
of one province. Parliament has been allowed there- 
fore to exercise practically all its powers over both 
‘ transferred ' and ‘ reserved * subjects. 

THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

How has the Central Government, with 
powers to veto, worked ? The Governor- General, a 
wise man, let it be known that he was not anxious to 
use his supreme power, and that he would forbear to 
use it at all if possible. That sense of responsibility 
cast on the provincial governments has steadied them 
to such an extent that the powers of veto might not 
have existed at all, so far as they were concerned. 
Thus the Constitution has happily frustrated the chief 
objections raised to it. 

This form of government is known as the diarchy 
(or dyarchy), or dual authority. Such a form of 
control has elsewhere proved notoriously unstable, 
and India’s politicians agreed with diffidence to accept 
it, but they were sure of its charitable application by 
the British Government. The original proposal was 
that while the people were to have a little power in 
the provincial Governments, they were to be shut out 
of all authority in the Central Government, To 
provide an adequate machinery to allow of the exer- 
cise of the popular will there were formed an Indian 
Council of State and a Legislative Assembly, and 
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these two Houses had to agree in all legislation to be 
effective. The Assembly alone could deal with taxa- 
tion ; the other House could, and had, to promulgate 
legislation frequently. The Vice- Regal Governor- 
General, controlling 300,000,000 of the people, was 
not a member of the Legislature. 

MANY INNOVATIONS 

The New Constitution brought in innovations. 
Formerly, the Governoi>fwas responsible for the 
control of the remotest parts of India, the Governors 
of which were merely his agents. This led to undue 
delays in correspondence and dealing with matters of 
importance. The New Constitution removed this at 
one stroke, as all provincial Governments have now 
full powers under their immediate jurisdiction, and 
separate from the Central Government. Such matters 
as posts and telegraphs, defence, railroads, and 
Customs, can be dealt with by provincial Govern- 
ments, while taxation, etc., is handled by the Central 
Government. 

Many of the points that arise might seem 
ludicrous to older Constitutions. If the Governor 
wishes a law to be passed he must first submit a 
draft of the proposal to Parliament. When the 
Parliament’s will is made known, he either accepts or 
dismisses it. What he gazettes is law. What 
Parliament passes he is not bound to accept. That is 
the prevailing principle of our Provincial Government. 
But in the Central Administration all subjects are 
‘ reserved ’ and none * transferred * to the people. The 
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merit of the system lies in the method by which the 
continuous steps to Self-Government may be taken. A 
section of the Act lays down that at the end of tO^ 
years Parliament in Britain shall send a commission 
throughout India, impartially reviewing what has 
been done, the recommending or refusing changes in 
the Constitution, thus avoiding unseemly wrangles 
and assuring the compulsory advancement of the 
Constitution, The Indian Constitution has been 
struggled for long and arduously, and we mean to 
deserve, and get more. 

All the higher officials in the Government 
service are appointed by the British Government, and 
none at all by the Government of India. That seems, 
and indeed is an anomaly. The better basis would 
have been for the people of India to have had a voice 
in the appointment of these agents of daily adminis- 
tration, The military question is one of great 
importance. Indian critics say that the Army is 
larger than is needed for the defence of India, but 
British opinion differs. The control is solely in the 
hands of the Viceroy and his counsellors : the Legis- 
lature must not even discuss this matter. This is a 
great exclusion and a great detraction from the 
dignity of Parliament but this is a legacy from old 
times that cannot be helped. Another point is that 
Indian Army officers in India bear only the Viceroy’s 
commission and not the King’s, although some thirty, 
only a few amongst thousands, were recently given 
the King’s commission. This policy of distrust of the 
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Indian people is strong, and it will be years before 
the control of the Army will be Indian. Military 
secrets are jealously guarded ; such as the manage* 
ment of the newer engines of war. 

REFINEMENT OF DISTRUST 
It is said, that such a Constitution may easily 
break down. But we are the inheritors of a great 
and noble culture, during the evolution of which 
we have produced the greatest poets and thinkers of 
the world. We have the culture of the Brahmin, 
the chivalry of the Rajput (than whom no knight of 
olden days was more chivalrous), the warrior charac- 
teristics of the Maharatta, the bravery of the Sikhs, 
the commercial enterprise of the Parsee. There is 
talent of no kind which we lack. It is a cruelty an d 
refin (>ment of distrust unparalleled in the treatmen t 
or'any~subjeS race that we are aoL_al lQwed to 
control our militarv rnachine in it s more moder n 
aspects; A policy of complete confidence will alone 
allow us to carry out our Constitution fully. After 
1 50 years of British supremacy in India, the first step 
in this policy has been taken. We are committed to 
it, and will not go back. Is it fair to cast doubts 
upon it ? India is bound in time to deserve its own 
system of responsible Government, and to become 
actually, as we now are in theory, equal partners in 
the British Commonwealth.” (Applause.) 



Reply to Civic Welcome at Suva 

— — 

On his way from New Zealand to Canada 
Mr, Sastri took the apportunity of seeing our country- 
men in Suva, the capital of Fiji Islands on July 29^ 
1922. Mr . Sastri on arrival was presented with an 
address hy the Indian community of Fiji, A Civic 
Reception teas extended to him at the Town Hall 
by the Mayor, the Eon. Mr. H. M, Scott, K. C. 
The Governor, the Chief Justice and the principal 
officers of Government were pi-esent. The Mayor wel- 
coming Mr. Sastri on behalf of the Municipality 
reminded the audience of Mr. Sastri’s services to the 
Empire and said that he has displayed ‘‘ a dignity of 
bearing, a mastery of the English language, a rare 
eloquence, and an education of thought which shows 
what India at its best is producing.” Replying to the 
Mayor, Mr. Sastri delivered the following address : — 

Y 'OUR Excellency, your Honour, Mr. Mayor and 
citizens of Suva: It gives me very great 
pleasure indeed to meet such a distinguished gathering 
at short notice, just on my way to Canada. I had 
received a welcome of a most flattering description, 
both in Australia and New Zealand, and I am very 
happy to find that, in Fiji I am not less welcome. 
(Applause.) I rather think it was a pity that business 
kept me away when I might have been here and 
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Spent a long time trying to understand the problems 
of Fiji, but it is no use repenting it. I am very happy 
to think that some representative gentlemen came 
over from India and paid attention to the problems of 
Fiji, which their importance, and perhaps also their 
complexity, required. Their report has not been 
published, at all events I do not know what their re- 
commendations and findings are. It is not possible 
for me, therefore, to say anything of personal 
knowledge concerning the questions that vex you, 
from day to day ; but I may be allowed, while I am 
passing through, just to tell you why the Government 
of India laid a duty on me, which I have been proud 
to discharge to the best of my ability, why they have 
sent me to see the Dominions personally, and speak to 
the authorities in each Dominion, to Parliaments, and 
to the electors of the Dominions on matters of 
consequence. There is no time for me to wrap what 
I have to say in euphemisms or pleasing phrases. I 
shall only speak just as, I think, I have ventured to 
do elst^where. The Mayor was, a minute ago, 
pleased to describe me as a good citizen of the 
Empire. I believe I can claim that honour. 
( Appla use.) I have great faith in „ the __ JEmpir e 
a nd its mission , ^have. at the same time, an icj ea 
of its purpose which perhaps spine who call the m- 
s elves imperialists do not entertain > I think of the 
Empire, not so much as to its pajet, but as to its 
future, for there are many things of deep import — some 
of our most radical ideas, some that have concerns 
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with the very roots of life — which have been entirely 
changed since the War as, in a flash, the danger 
to the British Empire has been made clear to people 
and, as in a flash, its strength in trial has been 
displayed ; and I am proud to think that, when the 
need did come in all its insistence, the people of India 
forgot their little grievances and stood by the side of 
the white populations for maintaining, not merely the 
material glory of the Empire, but for sustaining its 
moral and spiritual basis. (Applause.) Now that the 
trial has passed away, and the Empire has come out 
stronger within itself than ever before, it rests with 
us, citizens of the future, no less than of tiie past, to 
see that all that might make for weakness in the 
Empire is eliminated ; that everything that may tend 
to keep people fiom people within the Empire, 
should, if possible, be set aside mercilessly ; and that 
the Empire should stand a guarantee for ever of peace 
and good-will amongst the peoples of the world and 
of civilisation. (Applause.) When we keep in view 
this very great end, the paramount need of maintain* 
ing the Empire on its moral basis, all petty 
considerations, such as we have hitherto hugged 
to our bosom, must give way, sectarian interests, 
however big, however longstanding, ought to have 
no consideration. Community should welcome com- 
munity for the British Empire now stands by 
public declarations which cannot be neglected, 
the British Empire now stands for the union 
of races, for the coming together of different civilisa- 
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tions, for complete brotherhood, so far as it is possible 
to establish it, between the East and the West, 
between the coloured and the colourless populations of 
the Empire. (Applause.) That is why, during the 
War and after the War, statesmen of the Empire have 
met in anxious consultation. India, now recognised 
to be an equal partner in this mighty political 
organisation, has had to say something, which, in the 
opinion of its statesmen and in the considered 
judgment of its Government, militated against this 
feeling of consolidation of the Empire, of which I 
have ventured to speak to you. These considerations 
have been preying on the minds of the statesmen of 
the Empire, not merely in England but all over the 
world. Colonial statesmen of rank have given them- 
selves much thought as to how it is possible to bridge 
the gulf that has so long stood between community 
and community within the Empire. I do not say 
that the problem is easy to solve ; I do not say that 
the problem can be quickly solved ; I do not say that 
the consummation that we true Imperialists have at 
heart can be arrived at promptly or within a short 
time ; but I do maintain that it is the duty of every- 
one who stands, not merely for the law, but for the 
higher ideal of Empire, to see that no moment is lost 
in declaring and understanding these problems, in 
setting our faces forward, and in truly and really 
starting an era of complete equality and brother- 
hood of the populations that compose the Empire, the 
populations which have been described by the Prime 
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Minister himself as a free people coming together in a 
free brotherhood. 

GOVT. OF INDIA’S DIFFICULTIES 
As I told you before, we are strong enough, I 
think, and most of us are brave enough, to talk 
candidly to one another. There is no use in consult- 
ing one another’s susceptibilities in matters where the 
truest interests of the Empire are concerned, and I 
will therefore speak out what is in my mind: 
because I know that it is in the minds also of the 
guardians of the Empire ; it is in the minds also of 
the Government of India, whose commission I am 
proud to bear for the time being. Now, the Govern- 
ment of India are faced with political difficulties in 
India, of which I could wish that their compatriots- 
in the Dominions had a clearer idea and a more vivid 
perception than they seem to have shown so far. 
The difficulties in that part of the British Empire 
are of a tremendous order. Indians have settled ia 
various parts of the Empire, in self-governing Domi- 
nions, in Crown Colonies, in Protectorates of one kind 
or another, in every one of those places outside India. 
It is true to say, alas, that the Indian is not yet treat* 
ed as an equal subject of his Majesty. There are 
many disabilities, many subtractions from his citizen- 
ship, and, in some places, which I will not narne^ 
there are even humiliations and indignities heaped 
upon him. As I said before, in India these things are 
now, more than ever, watched with meticulous care. 
Indians have one characteristic in common with 
10 
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other peoples, in that they have a certain amount of 
pride. To be told, sometimes in so many words, 
sometimes indirectly, that they are but an inferior 
component of the Britannic Commonwealth, does not 
improve their temper. They are not soothed by any 
means when you tell them, as you did, ‘ You are a 
people whom we do not propose yet to admit to com- 
plete equality, you are a people of a subordinate 
status, of a different civilisation ; we cannot assimi- 
late it.’ I am not here to say that lality * and 
‘ brotherhood ’ are ideas so simple and easy that you 
have only got to announce them, that you have only 
got to put them down on paper in documents, and 
they will be realised. People’s minds have to be 
cha’fljed, and inner conversion to reaj C hristianity 
has to take place amongst those \vno have hither- 
to held the power, held the privilege, held the 
first place, to the exclusion of others. It is not 
the work of a day, it takes some time, it will take 
some education ; but I am one of those who believe 
that the current now sets in the right direction ; I 
am one of those who believe that, even in the most 
unpromising places of the British Empire, since the 
War there is a recognition that there is a higher law 
of the Empire, a deeper significance in the Empire’s 
mission, a higher and nobler purpose which the 
Empire has still to fulfil, and of which every Britisher 
has to be the vehicle in spirit, as well as in words. 
I am, therefore, full of hopes that, when the wishes 
of the Government of India in this matter be identi- 
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cal with the wishes of the people of India, and when 
■the wishes of the Government and of the people of 
India are known, I am happy to think they will not 
be set aside any more with light hearts. In Australia 
and New Zealand, I found a sympathetic reception 
of this message. My message was this ; ‘ That there 
must be, as early as possible, fulfilment of the resolu- 
tion that the 1921 Conference of the Empire 
Statesmen passed.’ 

RESOLUTION OF IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 

I had the honour of taking a share in the proceed- 
ings of that Conference. The case for the status of 
Indians was stated in full. It received thorough 
discussion, and, after realising its fullest consequences, 
the resolution which they passed was, more or less, 
to this effect : ‘ Now that India has been admitted to 
equal partnership in the Empire, the existence of 
disabilities of her nationals, duly settled in any part 
of the Empire, is an incongruity which ought to be 
swept away as quickly as possible.” In order that 
that consummation may be reached, it is desirable 
that the rights of Indians, wherever domiciled, should 
be recognised to full citizenship. To this resolution 
many members of the Imperial Cabinet, including the 
Prime Minister and the Colonial Minister, were parties. 
The Prime Minister of Australia, the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, and the Prime Minister of Canada were 
parties to it. Mr. Winston Churchill represented the 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates. South Africa alone 
was not a party to this, because South Africa has ita 
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^own difficulties, and the matter there is not so easy ai5it 
^ elsewhere. That peculiar position was recognised, 
and General Smuts, who represented South Africa, 
was allowed to exclude himself and the Union of 
South Africa from the scope of that resolution ; but 
everybody else agreed to it, and it so happens, there- 
fore, that all Crown Colonies and Protectorates, and 
self-governing Dominions, with that exception, were 
practically counselled to see that this policy is carried' 
out. Now that policy is the removal of disabilities 
existing on Indians lawfully settled and the admission 
of them to the full rights of British citizenship, the 
same as other classes of his Majesty's loyal subjects. 
It is that that I went to plead in Australia and New 
Zealand ; it is that that I will plead, in the course of 
a few weeks, in Canada ; and I will tell you just this 
thing, that, when I placed the case before the people 
of Australia and New Zealand, while the Governments 
were, naturally, not able to commit themselves and 
give me definite promises, I found everywhere 
amongst the various classes complete approbation of 
my sentiments, the profoundest sympathy with the 
views of the Government of India, and the most 
encouraging recognition of the claims that I put 
forward on behalf of Indians. 

A DANGER TO THE EMPIRE 
I know only too well that there are parts of the 
Empire which have hitherto been run on a basis of 
inequality. There the problem, therefore, is a little 
more difficult than elsewhere, and I am perfectly 
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willing to recognise, for my part, that this work of 
breaking barriers between communities is not an easy 
work ; but aUT ask is that everywhere to-day there 
must be a heartfelt admission of the end in view ; 
everywhere to-day there must be a readiness to adjust 
arrangements so that the march towards that goal 
should begin immediately and proceed ceaselessly until 
the end is attained. When I say ‘ must ’ all I mean 
is that that is the requirement of the Empire, for 
what are the words used by the conference to which 
I have just referred ? The words are : ‘ in the inter- 
ests of the solidarity of the British Empire.’ No 
words from me are required to put a gloss on that 
expression — ‘ in the interests of the solidarity of the 
Britannic Commonwealth.’ It means that it is felt by 
people all over that the continuance of this status of 
inequality, of this basis of privilege on one side, and 
obligations only on the other, if continued, would 
mean danger to the Empire, would mean the beginn- 
ing of an unhappy state of things which no people 
whatever ought to see for one moment. As I told you 
before, I know human nature is the same in India as 
in England and everywhere ; I know it is very, very 
difficult to part from rights and privileges, and immu- 
nities and special advances: but if it is necessary to da 
so in the interests of the Empire, I think that one is 
entitled to ask that even that sacrifice must be cheer- 
fully borne for the sake of one great political organi- 
zation, which alone can guarantee peace for human- 
ity in the future, which alone can guarantee the- 
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genuine acquisition on those ideals, for the great 
teachers of humanity have always stood for those 
ideals of equality and brotherhood, which within the 
British Empire, are often secularly described as one 
law, the same opportunities for all, the fullest scope 
within the Empire and under the Union Jack for 
every man and every woman to develop himself or 
herself, according to the endowments with which 
God has pleased to start them in life. If all are 
equal in religion, all are equal in a certain sense 
within the Empire. Not to recognise it is to run 
counter to the recjuirements and teaching of all 
religions, and likewise also to forget the higher purpose 
of the British Empire. Too many of us are apt to 
give a theoretic recognition to their ideals, to say ‘ Yes,"** 
but let it be twenty years hence, when I am dead and 
buried ; let everything start with another generation, 
let the present generation go on as it does but that 
is where the difficulty of India, the special message 
that I am commissioned to bear, comes in. I am to 
exhort you, on the one side and on the other, to 
exercise patience and mutual sympathy, and to 
put the best that is in you into this work of 
complete understanding amongst the component 
parts of the British Empire, and to do it as soon 
as possible. 

NO EXCUSE FOR DELAY. 

As I said, the full achievement may take timer 
but there is no excuse for causing any delay, for 
merely putting off things for another generation, for I 
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know this, as a student of Indian history, that ever 
since her Majesty Queen Victoria took over the 
administration of India, Indians have been accustomed 
to hear and read the finest sentiments. School boys 
of three generations ago in India were told tha,t the 
Union Jack, wherever it flew, meant continued 
progress towards British ideals of equality and justice 
and brotherhood. Subsequently, time after time, 
royalty, and authority derived from royalty, has 
proclaimed and repeated these pledges to us: they 
have been very slow in fulfilment. Sometimes it 
seemed to us painfully slow sometimes, alas, it seemed 
to us that there Were statesmen who even went so 
far as to say that these ideals are only for ornamental 
decoration in public despatches, and that they are not 
meant for actual fulfilment in private life .in daily 
administration, in the conduct of the various 
Governments. That, however, is no longer the case; 
it is now admitted everywhere that these are the 
true ideals. And of all the things that have 
continually extorted my admiration amongst my own 
people this has extorted the most admiration, the 
patience that Indians have shown during these many 
decades while these ideals were only slowly fulfilling, 
the hope that they have not allowed to die within 
their breasts that one day these ideals are going to be 
actualities, and not merely copy book maxims. That 
will stand always in the judgment of any historian, 
however prejudiced ; that will stand always to the 
credit of the Indian pec^le. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR, GANDHI. 

Even now, during the progress of the great Non- 
jCo-operation movement, which threatened far more 
|p€rhaps than ever you suspected, even now when the 
Indian National Congress the other day threw over 
the words ‘ within the British Empire,’ who was it 
that kept India still bn the right side ? You would 
be astonished to hear that it was Mr. Gandhi. While 
a great part of his following insisted on his adoption' 
of violent methods, they likewise insisted that the 
creed of the greatest political organization in India 
should be so altered as to permit their taking India 
out of the British Empire into the wilderness of poli- 
tics, into the region of chaos and ariaYchy, fot ^thby 
said * we prefer that we shall be allowed the freedom 
to ruin ourselves, we prefer that to art existence on a 
subordinate footing with the British Empire.’ It was 
Mr. Gandhi, from whose politics I differ very much 
who used his personal influence and advised his fol- 
lowers not to be so rash, for he’ said, * whatever you 
say of the British Empire, I know one thing’ speak- 
ing as though I were Mr. Gandhi, for a minute : ‘ I 
am against all Government in the universe, I do not 
like one person to control another and to have 
governmental power ov^r him ; nevertheless, I live 
under the British Government, because I believe that, 
of all human Governments, the British Empire 
governs the least.’ That means that, within the 
British Empire, the individual citizen enjoys more 
real freedom of movement and action than the 
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individual citizen enjoys anywhere, even under 
‘Governments which are said to be democratic. 

It is a great asset that British statesmen have teh 
day, it is a great asset, this belief in the ideals of 
Empire, which dominates the minds of the people 
who have great grievances in India, and who feel that 
in the seeking of the redress of these grievances they 
may- take a drastic - step. Even they, however, are 
wiHihg to learn that the> best interests of India lie 
wftliin the ^British Empir'e: that the glory of the 
British ^^oilstitution is rihTat by ‘peaceful and constitu- 
tional means exclusively :it is possible for a people to* 
rise from the status of a' mere dependiericy to the level 
of a self-governing dominion. The best minds of 
India have now recognised that they have been 
allowed to rise from a position of meire dependence, 
and that, through the Government of India Act of 
1919, they are well and firmly established on the 
high road to full responsible government. Do not, by 
anything that you do in any part of the Empire, 
shake that confidence, or undermine it. I pray yOu, 
ladies and gentlemen on whom rests the future policy 
of the Empire, remember that each one of you has to 
be the vehicle of the higher spirit, of the nobler 
mission of the Empire, and not any longer to 
wish the continuance of the lower ideals of the more 
material order. 

^ A WORD TO Indians: 

' Now, a Word to my Indian fellow subjects 
exclusively. May I tell them that there is an inexor- 
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able condition which must be fulfilled before this 
mighty work of changing the basis of Empire from 
one of domination to one of equality can be fulfilled. 
It is a great and mighty work, to which statesmen 
have to address themselves, and they cannot do it, 
they cannot march steadily from step to step, unless 
they are assured of our complete loyalty to the Empire 
and its ideals. If, as often as power is transferred in 
India to the representatives of the people, they use it 
so as to convince statesmen that the extra power, the 
additional status, the improved position and privilege 
will all be used only for the good of India within the 
Empire, then their work will be continuous, their 
Work will be a pleasure, and in no long time our 
efforts will be crowned with success. J will, there- 
fore, ask them to exercise the patience, the good faith 
in British ideals, which they have shown so far, for 
all things under Providence come to those that wait, that 
believe, and that allow Providence to work its ends in 
its own ways, and in its own goodness of time. Do not 
listen to those who come and advise you, now and 
then, to try your own hand at reconstruction, to pull 
down, destroy, create chaos in the hope that out of 
chaos somebody else will come and build you up a 
cosmos: it never will be done. Within the British 
constitution it is possible to change all things slowly 
and gradually, without adopting revolutionary 
methods. That is the glory of the British constitution 
above all other constitutions. While great improve- 
ments are possible in other political organisations 
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only through revolution, through violence, through 
disruption, by the British constitution it is possible to 
be effected by change of opinion, by continual political 
education, by mutual consultation, by compromise, or 
by the exercise of mutual forbearance and mutual 
good-will. 



Speech at the Reform Club, 
Montreal 


\Addr^ssmg tho. Members of the Reform Gluhf 
Montreal^ in Sept. 1922^ Mr. Sastri spoke of the 
culture and traditions of India and referred to her 
position in the British Commonwealth. The Presu 
dent of the Club who presided over the Luncheon 
introduced Mr. Sastri in a felicitous speech. Mr- 
Sastri ** was nothing if not frank and blunt in telling 
of the terms under which India is willing to remain 
within the Empire ** The following report of the 
speech appeared in the Moiitreal Gazette.] 

(I \] EITHER Britain nor any Dominion can 
i\ afford to play bully with India any longer, 
and we in India, let me tell you once for 
all, are determined to be bullied no longer. If we 
are going to be equal partners with the rest of the 
Empire in the maintenance of peace, we will contri- 
bute what we can to its might, strength and majesty, 
for we have a contribution to make to the world, and 
we are prepared and willing to make it under the 
Union Jack, if the Union Jack is going to bring us the 
maintenance of self-respect, and our own sense of 
honor. Otherwise, much as we should regret^it we 
must seek our political salvation outside of this^ftat 
political organization. 
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NO RACE DISTINCTION 
We want to dwell within the Empire. I have 
told you what will keep us within it, you — and I 
mean you, the people of Canada exactly — can keep us 
within the British Empire only if you enable us to 
take pride in the British Empire just as you do. The 
fact is that to-day we admire and study its history 
with reverence, and value its connection because it is 
profitable, because it promises more than anything 
else to pull us slowly towards constitutional govern- 
ment, but all this is not sufficient. You must bind 
our sentiment also, and the strongest sentiment with 
us is pride. Make us be proud of the Empire ; and 
we can be proud of the Empire only when that 
Empire stands absolutely for justice and equality and* 
brotherhood amongst the peoples. If it stands, as it 
did, for domination, for exploitation, for the glorifica- 
tion of any one race or any one color, of any one 
people of any one place, we cannot be proud of it, 
and you ought not to be proud of it, but that is your 
affair. So far we have reaped of its benefits, shoul- 
dered its responsibilities and carried its burden, but we 
are still not proud of it because its strength has been 
built upon our weakness, its riches have been accumu- 
lated by keeping us poor, its power in the world has 
been possible because we were a subject nation, and 
because our strength could be used subordinated to 
their strength. Your merit has been our demerit, but 
we are willing to forget the past. Indians, after all, 
are a wise people, and know where their bread is but- 
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tered. We are perfectly willing to wipe off the past. 
We will be true to this British connection, and will 
do the best we can to help it, provided that the 
Empire is what it purports to be, an organization of 
free peoples, coming together freely for the mainten- 
ance and extension of free institutions. Let us be 
free in the sense in which you are free, and then the 
whole can combine to make the rest of the world free, 
and then indeed this planet shall be a planet where 
nations shall have learned to respect, tolerate, love 
and befriend one another.” 

NOT REBELLION OF PEOPLE 
As to the ability of the people of India to sever 
the link with the Empire, Mr. Sastri had no doubt 
that it could be done when the people so wished. The 
people of India had never sought to free themselves, 
to put their full strength into such a movement. The 
Indian mutiny was not a rebellion of the people, but 
of sepoys which had been much magnified. Trouble 
had come in the time of Lord Curzon over the Bengal 
partition, and the fiery cross had gone from village to 
village, and the people called on to rise. That failed, 
though the story of the grievances was believed, but 
the people hoped to secure redress from the Sovereign 
and Parliament. During the War India might have 
been a source of danger to the Empire, with its dif- 
ferent culture and civilization, and color, “ as you 
people are so fond of pointing out.” The quarrel in 
Europe had not been their affair, in spite of what the 
people had been told. The feelings were suppressed 
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during the War, and found full vent at the close in 
the great outburst known as the Non-Co-operation 
movement led by Gandhi. Yet to that moyement the 
people had not given full support. Its ori^ had been 
quite clear to all growing up before their very eyes. 

‘‘ It was a rebellion, but a rebellion without 
arms in which the rebels threw away all arms, and 
declared they were not in rebellion to kill but to be 
killed, not to deprive anyone of liberty, but to be 
deprived of liberty. It was an extraordinary rebellion, 
the leader of which was a great moral man of purity 
of character, a man whose ideals challenged the ad- 
miration of the world, a man who thought that if he 
must conduct war he would iconduct it as no war^ 
had ever been conducted. It was a spiritual struggle, 
difficult to deal with, and, after the European War, 
afforded a contrast. Why did our people not give 
sufficient force to Gandhi, whom they admired, and 
whose character they venerated ? They said in actions, 
if not in words : ‘We cannot afford to declare war 
against the British Government. We do not wish to 
undermine or destroy it. We should like to shake it 
a little, because it seems to be prouder than ever 
after the War, and we would like to show them what 
risks they are running, but we cannot afford to dest- 
roy this Government.’’ 

Some of Gandhi’s followers had wanted him to 
declare a more active war, but he had refused, arguing 
that the average Britisher is a little slow and takes 
time to think, and perhaps if given a knock he would 
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begin to think, and possibly then grievances would be 
righted, and he could not believe that the Englishman 
meant to keep his people in servitude all the time. 

Mr. Sastri said that the heart of India is still 
with the British Empire, and why ? Not because they 
were any more idealists than the people of Canada. 
They did not love the British Empire because it was 
the British Empire. It was not love for love’s sake. 

« We are selfish people the same as you, and have 
good keen political sense the same as you, and we 
know our interests lie^apped up in the British con- 
nection. That is why we wish to remain. Jt i s^. 
> tremendous mistake to suppose Ipi altyJoLJoBli^ 
LgV^^ptifnde for gratitude’s sake, lov e for lov e’s 
Wakp ever ^ peo plp true to . a political connection . 
These things are good and valuable when material 
considerations bind them in certain directions, but let 
material considerations and moral considerations part 
company and neither by itself is sufficient to hold a- 
political connection.” 



Mahatma Gandhi 

In the course of an appreciative study of the 
character and genius of Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Sastn 
wrote as follou's in the pages of the Survey f>r£iphic, 
an American magazine : — 

^|’ ^OLITICS is not separable from life. Mr. Gandhi 
would not countena nc e the sepaTation , for 
great aim is to strip life of its soph’s t i citio n_aad 
r educe it to its ovvii n^re— simple, rounded, pure^ . It 
merely happens that 10^ the moment his activity is in 
the field of politics. It merely happens that for the 
moment he is confronting Government and daring its 
wrath. It merely happens that for the mo n^nt his 
cry of iSwara for India has caught the ear of the 
world and the world is anxious to know what his 
Swaraj is. rml and final objective j ^ajadical 

reform of hu man kind. His Gospel, .is — lUSiick-to 
Nature,” He avows himself a n iinplacable cn.-iny of 
W^t^n ^ilisation^ In his mighty wir against 
Western civilization Swaraj for India is but a 
campaign. The rules of the campaign are the rules 
of the mighty war ; the weapons to be used in the 
campaign are the weapons to be used in the campaign 
of the mighty war ; the virtues to be evok d by the 
campaign are the virtues which will win the mighty 
war in the end. Tjie_cajaimaLrula,oL both,-thc war 
80 
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and the campaign, is no n-violence. Non-violence is of 
thelieart as well as of the body. By thought, word 
and act you may not injure your adversary. Enemy 
in a personal^ ^nse is too strong a word for his 
dictionary. But as the adversary does not follow the 
rule you will be subjected to great suffering and loss. 
Rejoice in the suffering and loss and court them. If 
you cannot rejoice in them, do not avoid or complain 
against them. Love your enemies ; if you love them, 
pardon them and never retaliate against them. Force 
is wrong and must go under. The soul is invincible; 
learn to exercise its full power. Hold to the truth at 
all costs ; Satya triumphs in the end. Out of this 
cardinal rule, almost logically, proceed a number of 
principles which will keep us straight in the war and 
this campaign for Swaraj. Since Western civilization 
and the existing system of British Government have 
to be got rid of, we must have nothing to do with 
either offspring of Satan ; we must cut off our connec- 
tion with those large and powerful institutions by 
which they enslave us. These are schools, courts, 
legislatures. Withdraw children from schools, sue 
not for justice in courts, and avoid the polling-booth. 
Machinery being another invention of Satan and 
mills being the mainstay of British domination in 
India, boycott both, cease to import foreign cloth, and 
erect a spindle in each home. The motion of the 
Charha has mystic properties, its music chastens the 
so il, and its products most adorn the human form, 
especially the female form. These principles and 
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courses of action have more or less permanent validity 
because the war against modern civilization must be 
expected to be of indefinite duration. It is a picked 
body, however, namely, the members of the 8atya^ 
grahasrama in Ahmedabad — who are engaged in this 
exalted enterprise and owe lifelong allegiance to those 
principles and courses of action. The numerous levies 
now fighting in India under the flag of Non Co-opera- 
tion are enrolled only for a single campaign and may 
lapse into the common grooves of life as soon as the 
British Government has been brought to its knees and 
consented to change its basis. In the intensive opera- 
tions of this campaign it may become necessary to 
resort to civil disobedience of selected laws and non- 
payment of taxes. But whoever the severity of the 
measures which such action'lnay provoke the authori- 
ties to adopt, Non- Co-operators are precluded from the 
slightest infraction of the commandment as to non- 
violence. 

To understand Mr. Gandhi's view of life, atten- 
tion must be fixed on the rules he has laid down for 
the regulation of his Ahmedabad institution. Its 
name, Satyagrahasrama, means the hermitage of the 
determined practice of truth or the abode of soul- 
force. The Asrama is still small. It has had no real 
chance of proving its vitality, for ever since its esta- 
blishment other things have claimed the energies of 
its founder. But the attainment of its objects is. 
conditioned by the increase of its numbers and the 
acceptance by the community at large of these austeret 
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ideals as at present exemplified in the lives of a feiAf 
^tpostles. No estimate can be formed of the prospec- 
tive influence of the new gospel without an examina* 
tion of its real nature. 

Truth in the highest sense is possible only where 
the individual enjoys complete freedom. All forms 
of force or coercions are thus at once barred. 
Complusion, a^uthority* government, these are §in- 
athema marantha to one who at bottom is a philoso- 
phical anarchist. In fact, he describes the essence of 
his doctrine sometimes as love, sometimes as truth, 
sometimes as non-violence (ahimsa), these forms arc 
in his opinion interchangeable: For organised govern- 
ment in the ideal world, is justifiable. The merit of 
the British Government is that it governs the least. 
Even a family and a school must trust entirely to the 
power of lo’. e and moral reasoning. Flagrant miscon- 
duct he deals with l)y himself fasting for a certain 
number of days, the guilty party being invariably 
brought to a state of contrition within that period. 
Sometimes ago he applied this r^ medy to end a serious 
strike in a mill, the employers coming to reason for 
fear of incurring sin. Within the last few weeks the 
violence practised by some persons in Bombay in the 
name of Non-Co-operation on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales* visit entailed this form of self- 
chastisement on his part, and by all accounts it had 
the desired result. 

Nobody is entitled to possess more than is abso- 
iutely necessary for the moment. To hold in excess 
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of the need is to be guilty of theft. He and his wife 
have given away all their property — he practised laW 
for many years with success — and now own nothing 
beyond the clothes they wear and a change or two 
and may be a bag or box to contain these. The 
Asrama in Ahmedabad contains the barest necessaries. 

Each person must supply his wants by his OWO 
exertion. The ideal is to grow the corn that one eats 
and weave the cloth that one wears. Even the brain 
worker is not exempt from this bodily labour. In 
fact, the spindle has grown to be a fetish with 
Mr. Gandhi. Its music has a charm for him. He 
prescribes it for all men and women. Boys must 
prefer it to books. Lawyers must cast away thei» 
briefs for it. Doctors must abandon stethoscope 
and take to it. 

So far its products have been coarse ; but he 
asks, can a man or woman look more beautiful than 
in the Khaddar made by himself or herself ? When a 
lady pupil of his wore the first Sari of her own 
making, he surveyed her and pronounced her divinely 
attractive. Without a doubt his eyes so saw her and 
his mind so judged her. 

Control of the senses is a requisite of the first- 
importance. It is very hard and can be only very 
slow. But it must be incessantly and ruthlessly 
practised. Luxuries ate, of course, taboo. Even 
comforts must be steadily reduced. The plate is a 
particularly venal sense and has to be rigidly curbed. 
^Simple hard fare is a condition of spiritual advance- 
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fnent. Celibacy is also enjoined on the inmates of 
the Asrama. Married couples may not be admitted 
unless they agree to surrender their marital relation 
and adopt that of brother and sister. If Mr. Gandhi 
had his way he would recommend this course to 
mankind. The resulting extinction of the species has 
no terrors for him. He merely asks, why should we 
not all go to a better planet and live on a higher 
plane ? The question would not appear so fantastic 
after all to one who believed in the re-birth of souls 
according to the law of Karma and remembered that 
no person would be a celibate except of his or her 
own free choice and when the sex passion had been 
transcended. 

Machinery, being one of the most inseparable 
adjuncts of modern civilization, must be abandoned. 
It is of the kingdom of Satan. Mills and factories 
where the labourer is done out of his humanity, have 
no place in his scheme. The wealth they create, it 
needs no saying, is an abomination. Posts and tele- 
graphs and railways are likewise condemned and with 
them goes the printing press. He says that every 
time he himself uses of these instruments of civilisa- 
tion he does so with a pang. It would be nearly as 
tiard for him to carry on his work without resort to 
them as it would be to escape from the atmosphere 
of the earth : but perhaps the use of evil might be 
defensible in its own destruction. Rapid and easy 
means of communication have but multiplied crime 
vaind disease. Could not man infer from the fact of 
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God having given him legs that he was not intended 
to go farther than they could carry him ? What are 
ordinarily called the benefits of railway and similar 
things are in reality the opposite, being added enjoy- 
ments or means of gratifying the senses. 

Medicine does not escape his judgment ; he calls 
it black magic and actually says it is better to die 
than be saved by a drug prescribed by the doctor. 
The fear of immorality and unhealthy modes of life 
has been materially weakened if not totally removed 
by the hope of teing saved from the evil consequences 
by the help of the doctor. A return to the cure of 
nature and her simple ways would redeem mankind. 

These and similar doctrines, which appear harsh 
to the ordinary person, form the substance of 
Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. Let it not be supposed that they 
are logical abstractions formulated for the purposes 
of a moral treatise or sermon, and with no intended 
application to life. Their propounder practises them 
in the spirit and in the letter, and the limitations on 
their practice do not proceed from any tenderness for 
himself or his relatives. His renunciation of worldly 
goods has already been mentioned. He does not seek 
the medical man in sickness. He eats hard fare. He 
wears Khaddar woven by this own hands and in that 
dress and barefooted appears before the Viceroy of 
India. He knows no fear and shrinks from nothing 
which he advises others to do. In fact his love of 
suffering and hardship as a means of spiritual progress 
is almost morbid. His compmicn and tenderness ^re 
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infinite like the ocean, to use an eastern simile. The 
present writ* r stood by as he wiped the sores of a 
leper with the ends of his own garment. In fact it 
is his complete mastery of the passions, his realization 
of the ideal of a “ sanyasin ” in all the rigor of its 
•eastern coneption, which accounts for the great hold 
he has over the masses of India and has crowned him 
with the title of Mahatma or the Great Soul. 

Now to a few other doctrin* s of a subordinate 
grade. Curiously enough he is a believer in the 
system of caste, though the pride of caste and its 
^xclusivenses will receive no quart or from him. 
Apparently he is convinced of its beneficence, if 
maintained in its original purity, and holds it to be of 
the essence of Hinduism. In this bJief, however, he 
is not likely to be followed by a great section of his 
eountrytiien, who are anxious to n store their religion 
to its ancie nt purity. But he is at one with them and 
in fact with the awakened con^cienc; of India in 
4esiring to exorcise the demon of untouchability. 
Millions of people are held by caste Hindus to be 
beneath their physical touch and live in conditions 
which are scarcely fit for human beings. These he 
Would uplift, asserting that Hinduism gives no kind 
of justificat'on for the abuse. But his work for the 
depressed classes, as they are called, would take the 
jEorm which has quite recently been given to social 
work of that kind, in the West. He would have the 
worker cast aside his own status and live the life of 
the class to be helped, do their work and earn their 
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wage, exactly as they do. So only can real under- 
standing and sympathy come, so only can that confid- 
ence be engendered which is an essential pre« requisite 
of all work of amelioration. 

His Non-Co operationist followers seem in places 
to have mixed up his humanitarian work with politics 
and so suffered a check. In the Mahatma’s eyes no 
political rights will be of the slightest use to a com- 
munity which is the prey of great social failings, and 
work for Swaraj can never reach any success without 
simultaneous work for great social reforms. But 
violent political excitement is not a favourable condi- 
tion, for such antagonism of government and its offi- 
cials is only to be expected to the activities of hosts of 
young pickcteers who are pledged at the same time to 
embarrass and even destroy the ordinary administra- 
tion. 

The educational ideals of the Mahatma have not 
yet received a clear expression. To compulsion even 
of rudimentary education he must be averse. The 
highest sciences and arts, the specialised forms, 
historical research or economic enquiry with their 
glorification of machinery and wealth in its varied 
forms, will find no room in his simple scheme. Of 
the necessity of introducing one language for common 
use in ^ndia he has been for long a persistent advo- 
cate. He has chosen Hindi for the place of the lingua 
franca. With characteristic earnestness he has 
collected funds for the purpose of spreading a 
knowledge of this language and has sent out 
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enthusiastic teachers to all parts of India. The Non- 
Co-operation turmoil may have for the time over- 
shadowed this activity. Perhaps, too, the bulk of 
educational workers in India has not yet accepted the 
Mahatma’s conclusions in this regard, and for this 
reason his efforts on behalf of Hindi have not been 
co-ordinated with the educational work of the 
country generally. 

The writer of these lines is not of Mr. Gandhi’s 
political followtrs or a disciple of his in religion. But 
he claims to have known him for some years and to 
have been a j^jnpatha^ teachings. 

iHe has felt near him the chastening effe cts of a great 
personality. He has derived much strength from 
observing the workings of an iron will. He has 
.learned from a living example something of the nature 
jof duty and the worship due to her. He has occa- 
sionally caught some dim perception of the great 
I things, that lie hidden below the surface and of the 
I struggles and tribulations which invest life with its 
I awe and grandeur. An ancient Sanskrit verse 
; says : — “ Do not tell me of holy waters or stone 
\ images ; they may cleanse us if they do, after a long 
Iperiod, A saintly man purifies us at sight’’ 



Speech at the Canadian Club. 



Before Ifarincj th>i xhorm of Canada, Mr. Sastri 
mho was eufvrtained at the Canadian Club, Toronto, 
made his farewell speech which teas described as “ a 
logically moving and fearlessly elo(juent appeal.” 

I have come to Canada after visiting Australia 
and New Zealand with a commission from 
the Government of India. To-night I am delivering 
my last speech in Canada and I am leaving to-morrow. 
I should not be showing respect to the citizens of 
Hamilton if I evaded my direct duty and spoke on 
only a side issue which after all, can only be used as 
background against which to measure larger events. So 
I crave your indulgence for changing the programme. 
DISCRIMINATION 

You have in Canada i,2oo natives of India. 
Eleven hundred of them live in British Columbia, 
leaving only one hundred in all the other provinces, 
where there is no discrimination against them by law 
or otherwise, and they are treated as Canachan ciJ>- 
zens. But in British Columbia they do not ^joy the 
full rights of Canadian citizenship. I have come to 
ask that that disability no longer be allowed to rest 
on them, but that they should be allowed, as British 
subjects, owing allegiance to the British crown and 
having demonstrated their loyalty, which is not in- 
ferior to that of any other part of the Empire, to ex- 
ercise their rights, and that the people of British 
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Columbia and all who vote in the Dominion Parlia- 
ment (you all have votes to the Dominion Parliament) 
should henceforth not make my fellow countrymen 
victims of any discriminating legislation. 

NO FRANCHISE 

They are not allowei to vote in municipal 
elections or for the Provincial Legislature in British 
Columbia, so by your election law they are excluded 
from voting for the Dominion Parliament. This is 
in virtue of the law of British Columbia. It is 
couched in these words : ‘ No Hindu (meaning by that 
all the inhabitants of India, which is incorrect) shall be 
a!low<:d to vote, whether a British subject or not.’ 

I submit that the words ‘ whether a British 
subject or not ’ conveys a slight on every British sub- 
ject and it ought not to stand in any legislation in the 
Empire. Any citizen of the Empire should be allowed 
all the rights and privileges of the Empire anywhere 
within the Empire. 

A DANGEROUS THING 

It is a dangerous thing to tell the world that 
citizens of the Empire are treated like strangers and 
foreigners within different parts of the Empire. If you 
permit a man to live among you, pay taxes and obey 
your laws you have no right to treat him as a poor, 
undesirable alien. It is very important that we tell 
the world that we embrace British subjects as 
brothers every where the Union Jack flies. 

UNPLEASANT TRUTH 

Those who framed that law against the natives 
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of India resident in British Columbia could not have 
envisaged the full meaning or felt the full glory of 
British citi;:enship. It is an unpleasant truth for me 
to utter, and doubtless for you to hear, but it is good 
for us to occasionally rake over our siiis. 

Why do I ask the franchise for the eleven 
hundred of my fellow-countrymen in Canada ? Is it 
anything of importance to us in India, who are three 
hundred millions, whether they vote or not ? Not in 
itself, but in the principle which has a deep and 
moral effect. In the first place it will teach the 
people of Canada, who require that little education, 
that they have no right to take away the rights of 
citizenship from fellow-citizens within the Empire. 
In the second place, it will teach millions in India 
that they have come by the fortunes of war under 
the decrees of Providence to dwell within an Empire 
where color, race, creed, birth, the mere origin of a 
man, is all an irrelevant consideration where the 
rights of citizenship are concerned. That’s the lesson 
it is necessary for you to teach the Indian people. 
They have looked for it all these years and not found 
it. Ever since they came under British protection 
they have been taught by books, by papers, by 
the glorious English literature, by Parliamentary 
documents, by solemn pledges of royalty ; they have 
been told a million times in every possible way a 
binding promise can be made, that the British Empire 
makes no distinction of race, color, religion, birth or 
condition of man. 



Speech at the Royal Colonial 
Institute 

A luncheon in honour of the Rt. Hon. Mr. 
Sastri was given hy the Royal Colonial Institute on 
the eve of his return to London after completing the 
mission (entrusted to him by the Government of 
India) to Australia, New Zealand and Canada far 
the purpose of Conferences with their G ivernments 
and peoples relative to the status of Indians in 
'these Dominions. The function was held at the 
Hotel Victoria, London on October 26, 1922 and icas 
presided over by the Chairman of the Council, 8ir 
Godfrey Lagde.n, K G. M. G. Sir Godfrey in intro- 
ducing Mr. Sastri said that few, if any . of Mr. Sastri's 
kinsmen have been so richly endowed with the charac- 
ter and qualifications for such a mission. “ He has 
had a splendid record of public service. His capacity, 
his culture, his brilliant power of exposition, have 
combined to tvin for him respect and admiration not 
only in India but in this country and the Dominions.” 
He quoted with appreciation Mr. Hughes, the 
Australian Premier’s parting letter to Hr. Sastri: 
“ Four visit has been one of Imperial significance, and 
has afforded the people of Australia an opportunity of^ 
realizing something oj the vastness and complexity oj 
tur Empire. Yozir presence here has been of itself an 
education to many amongst us. You have, by your 
admirable speeches and your presence, lifted the 
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curtain of 'prejudice and want of knowledge^ and 
revealed to us something of India as xt really is* 
You have educated public opinion inside a^.d outside 
Parliament^ and made, that possible which before your 
visit was impossible,'* ; and proposed the 7 oast of 
Our Gu' st ** in felicitous terms. Mr. Sastri in 
acknowh'dging the honour said : — 

I AM delighted to be able to meet so many who 
are interested in the Empire, and in the pro- 
blems of Empire, on this particular occasion. The 
Chairman has mentioned the special misbioi^ on which 
I was employed, and has enumerated the Dominions 
which I had recently the honour of visiting. But he 
did not say, what I am sure in his heart is a feeling 
of regret, that I did not visit the Dominion in which 
he is most interested, namely, South Africa. I share 
with him that regret. I was not prepared to go to 
South Africa, and if I may quote high authority, 
without mentioning names in this room, I was assured 
that for a good long time yet South Africa may not 
be in a state of moral and material preparedness to 
receive a Deputation of this kind from India. In the 
light of that information the Government of India 
magnanimously resolved not to take the Government 
of the Union of South Africa by surprise, for we hope 
to play the game. In the Dominions to which I did 
go, I was received with all the honours — all the hos- 
pitality due to a Representative of a great government 
belonging to the sisterhood of the British Empire. I 
found above all, what the Chairman has indicated,. 
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that behind any measure of justice that might be re- 
commended to the people there lies a background of 
mutual understanding and mutual goodwill which 
has to be present before any ameliorative measures 
can be undertaken. I believe my mission has helped 
to bring that background into vivid existence and 
actuality. More I did not expect. The immediate 
fulfilment of my object was not within the range of 
my expectations. I hoped only to lay the founda- 
tions of a good understanding between India and the 
Dominions, and I believe that to some extent I have 
achieved success. I found everywhere in the Domi- 
nions a readiness to understand the principles and 
ideals of Empire, which are those of justice, of equa- 
lity, and of brotherhood. I found, moreover, what 
it takes personal touch fully to realise, what is often 
described as a prejudice against the Indian Com- 
munity, is not so much a prejudice against their Race, 
or their Colour, as some economic appn herision that 
unrestriettd advent into the Dominions might reduce 
the scale of wages and the standard of life, and 
might even affect the quality of the civilization which 
the people of the Dominions are so anxious to cherish 
and preserve. That is a lesson which was impressed 
oa my mind, and which will enable me ’more sym- 
pathetically to understand the apparently hesitant 
attitude of the Dominions towards the people of India. 
When I presented the problem, not mcr- ly from the 
Indian standpoint, but as a measure of r( liuf necessary 
in the interests of the Empire I found I struck a chord 
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which vibrated with a very lively response indeed. For 
the Empire is everywhere in the Dominions cherished 
to-day with an affection and a warmth of attachment^ 
probably not reached at any time before in its history. 

As you may all know, India accepts the compact 
of 1918, by which not merely she, but every 
Dominion and Partner in this Empire is free to regu- 
late the composition of its own population by suitable 
immigration laws. That compact being there and 
India being a willing party thereto, my problem was 
easy. I presented it to the people of the Dominions 
as a case of justice towards the few who had already 
acquired a domicile amongst them, and whom there- 
fore they were bound by every consideration, Imperial 
and Indian, to treat as equal subjects of His Majesty. 
To that appeal they turned a willing car, and I am 
fairly certain it may not be long before the actual 
measure of legislation asked for will be put on the 
statute book of the various Dominions. 

The Chairman was good enough in his speech to 
refer to the thought and the ambition of India, and to 
her place in the Britannic Commonwealth, and I 
think you will allow me to say just a few words in 
reference to that large topic. I am for the moment 
clothed with the character of a Representative of the 
Government of India, and although I am about to 
shed that character, it still clings to me, and to some 
extent embarrasses me. I cannot speak as I could 
speak if I were a free man, and I will not in the last 
days of my Office do anything which might cause 
21 
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embarrassment to the Government which I have had 
the great privilege of representing for a time. A few 
general considerations, however, may be permitted to 
even one who is so handicapped. I find I have struck 
a most interesting time in English public affairs. You 
are now engaged in one of your periodical pastimes of 
pulling down one Government and setting up another. 

I wish other nations, as well as you, knew the secret 
of accomplishing a revolution in so unsanguinary and 
peaceful a manner. It is on these occasions that one 
sees human nature in England at its strongest. Most 
of you do not suffer now from a super-abundance of 
that quality called charity and goodwill, and you 
seem also to have emancipated yourselves almost 
completely from that state of political paralysis and 
prostration which is called love of your enem es. We 
in India who have laboured for Political Emanci- 
pation, whether under the banner of the Indian 
National Congress, or under the banner of the All- 
India Liberal Federation, have taken very good care 
that we should not be linked up with any of the 
political parties in this country. 

Although to a great extent our political fortunes 
are dependent on the goodwill and the wisdom of the 
Government for the time being, we have not allowed 
ourselves to be carried away by too much dependence, 
or too much independence of any Government for the 
time being, but, whether there was a Conservative or 
a Literal Government, we have always looked to it for 
the due fulfilment of obligations and duties under 
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pledges and promises which have been made, and the 
pursuit to the last stage of any policy adopted by the 
Government as a whole. In this expectation we have 
not often been disappointed. Now and then there 
have been back-slidings and vacillation? in the pursuit 
of the policy established, but on the whole we have 
moved on, and he would be not only an untruthful 
but an unjust critic and historian who said that from 
England India had not received just recognition of 
her separate existence. But we live in somewhat 
stirring times. The unrest created by the War has not 
left India alone. There is in our country too a 
degree of ferment which reaches down to the very 
roots of our political life. Men are beginning ta 
examine, as they never did before, the fundamentals 
of their faith, and you see now on all sides an 
expression of very diffident and very hesitant opinion 
as to the utility and final ^ usefulness to India of the 
connexion of India with Great Britain. All such hesi- 
tation, doubt, and misgiving we must put an end to 
at the earliest possible opportunity. That has to bo 
done at all costs. We say “ Safety First ” in every- 
thing — yes, in the conduct of the Government of 
India, Safety First should be your rule — safety to 
India and safety to the Empire — safety to the con- 
nexion between India and Great Britain. There are 
too many who identify this safety, which ought to be 
a large and comprehensive conception, with small and 
fleeting interests. There are some who no doubt 
deserve our sympathy and attention, who identify 
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this safety with the safety of the great services,, 
especially the British portion of those services. Far 
be it from me to say a word in derogation of those 
services ; they have done noble, brilliant, and 
unexampled service to India and the Empire, but 
we must remember that they are after all for 
India and for the EmpirCj and that India and 
the Empire are not for them. This is a sentiment 
which it should not be necessary for one solemnly to 
lay down upon such an occasion, were it not for the 
fact that indiscreet champions think and write as 
though that did not underline all our work in that 
connexion. Thcruarc those who think other matters, 
such as the remodelling of the Army and the re- 
establishment cf the relations between the new Gov- 
ernment and the Indian Princes and Potentates, 
ought to be considered. These difficulties there are — 
each one formidable in itself. But over and above 
all these things Is that trust in the ideals of the 
Empire — that faith of the people of India that they 
are iq the hands of a most benevolent Institution, 
unde^ Providence — that faith and that trust which 
are the true foundations of British rule in India and 
which must be maintained before anything else can 
be thought of. In the last few days I have been 
talking to many people of influence in British politics, 

I am somewhat surprised at their constantly saying, 
What is the best thing to do ? ” There is no doubt 
whatever that a wise man always considers what is 
the best thing to do, but in human affairs, although 
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some of US may see clearly, far off, what is the best 
thing to do, we must not forget that sometimes We 
may be hustled and forced, and while we abstain 
from taking the second best course, in order to take 
the ideal best course, it often happens we are over- 
powered by circumstances we have not foreseen, and 
with sorrow we have to take a third or fourth course 
which may involve us, and everybody, in utter 
confusion. 

So my very humble request to people of influ- 
ence here is — do not with folded arms think to o’ 
much of what is the best thing to do but if necessary 
do the ^ second best in good time^ and you will find in 
the lo ng run that that was perhaps the best thing in 
the c ircumstances. Then there are others who say, 
‘‘ But where are we ? Have you committed yourselves 
to any definite policy ? ** It was clear I think to 
everyone that Great Britain was committed irrevo- 
cably in 1919 to the grant of responsible government 
to India. It is therefore to India a matter of grave 
concern now and again to read a speech delivered by 
a Statesman of Cabinet rank which questions the 
whole thing as if it had not been settled, as if Parlia- 
ment had not committed itself to it, and as if Royalty 
over and over again had not pledged its solemn word 
to the accomplishment of these high aims. Nothing 
remains now but to go forward in confident and high- 
hearted endeavour, and he would be a great benefactor 
both to India and Great Britain who could ensure the 
-cessation of doubt and misgiving at every turb* 
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Your face is set in a certain direction ; there is no 
more room for doubt. You are like a man who in a 
crowded thoroughfare in London leaves the pavement 
after a good deal of hesitation to dash forward. It is- 
not wise to stop in the middle of the road and look 
round, to see whether one man is going forward or 
going back. Great Britain is pledged to the hilt, and 
he does a disservice to her who still hesitates in the 
accomplishment of this good and high mission. The 
Government of India Act of 1919 gave us an avowedly 
transitory measure, which was intended to develop 
automatically into the status of responsible Govern- 
ment. We all know that in human affairs the most 
trying time is when you move from one institution 
to another. The period of conflicting aims, 
of unsettled duties, of divided responsibility, 
looking backward and forward at the same time, 
is one of friction and disagreeable contact be’ ween 
all concerned in the work of Government. Subject 
to the sovereign requirement “ Safety First,” our 
duty is to terminate as soon as possible this try- 
ing period of transition. That is work which 
the great services, which Imperial Statesmen, and 
which Indian Statesman have all to bend their ener- 
gies to— the work of bridging this period of transition, 
so that India may take her place alongside the 
Dominions as equal partner in the British Common* 
wealth. There are many who think that this work 
of transition will take a long time, and there are 
many whom I have heard in the last few days who 
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say that the lessons of the War have not y^-t been 
sufficiently learned in England, and that perhaps this 
work of transition may not be carried out in peace^ 
and without disorder and trouble of a serious charac- 
ter. They ask ** When in history has a nation ever 
achieved independence without revolution? Where 
in the history of the British Empire has self-govern- 
ment come to any Dominion without serious disorder? 
Canada, which began the story of Colonial Emanci- 
pation, had her days of disorder. Now that is a 
point where I wish to say, for my part and on behalf 
of the party in India to which I belong, that we 
believe that the ideals of the British Empire will still 
be realised by peaceful and constitutional means, and 
although histcry so far may point one way, perhaps it 
is open to England and to India to write a fresh 
chapter in the history of the world. May the chapter 
be Home Rule by peaceful methods, I sincerely trust 
that this aim of responsible Government for India will 
be constantly .borne in mind by those who control 
public affairs in India, and in England ; that in spite 
of many distractions, you will not allow yourselves 
by doubt or misgiving to be deflected from your high 
aim, and that you will allow India, in conjunction 
with Whitehall and Downing Street, under the 
guidance of Gn at Britain, to achieve her destiny as 
a member of the Britannic Commonwealth, and icy 
contribute something to the civilisation of which the 
British Empire is the guardian, and I hope the 
guarantee for evermore. 



Address to the Liberal Tederation 

The following is the full Uxt of the. Rt. Son. 
Saetri's Fresidential Addres, to the Fifth Sesdon of 
the National Liberal Federation of India held at 
Nngpur on Dee. 37, 1922 :~ 

L IBKRAL organizations all over India have con* 
ferred on me a very great honour and I am 
profoundly grateful. The conduct of your delibera* 
tions at this session is a delicate as well as a difficult 
task. Some friends have written to tell me of their 
•expectations and would be surprised perhaps to be 
told they have not exactly heartened me. I shall 
have rejoiced sincerely if your attempt to secure 
another President and a worthier one had succeeded. 
My friend Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru has '][ualifications 
for the position, natural and acquired, to which I 
cannot lay claim. The Liberal party’s bad luck had 
■ordained that his release from official bondage should 
come a few days too late. And I am here. I am 
willing to serve. Make the best of me you can. 

First let us pay a tribute of affectionate memory 
to those of our friends who have passed away in 
recent months from the scenes that knew them well. 
Dewan Bahadur C. Karunakara, Menon, after many 
years’ faithful and highly appreciated labour in the 
field of journalism, died in his native district in 
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honourable poverty. The political views of Babu 
Motilal Ghose and his quaint manner of expressing 
them gave him during nearly two generations a place 
all his own in the public life of our country. We 
shall long miss the amiable figure of Dr. Sir Bal- 
chandra Krishna, somewhat rare in recent years on 
our platform, but one of the heroes of the past genera- 
tion, . of wise and weighty eloquence and not easily 
swayed by passion or prejudice. The loss of Sir 
Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey is a grief from which 
we shall take very long to recover. His knowledge 
of business, courage in advocacy and restraint of 
expression gave his pronouncements uncommon weight 
in the Assembly. A debate in the old Imperial 
Council when it still sat in Calcutta is among ray 
vivid memories, in which he vigorously and skilfully 
assailed the railway policy as to rates, while 
Mr. Gokhale sitting near him beamed approval and 
encouragement. The Bombay Legislative Council is 
the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur G. K. Sathe, 
whose clear common sense and quiet speech made his 
counsel invaluable both to those who sit on the 
official benches and to their critics, 

MR. MONTAGU 

•On this occasion, when the Liberal party in 
India meets for the first time after the recent political 
changes in England, our thoughts go naturally 
to the Right Honourable E. S. Montagu. In 
the long history of our Br itish cnrinf^ptio p, no one has 
loved India more, no onp..Jias suffered more fnr her 
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no one jias been more courageous or persistent in th e 
application to her of the noble principles of Libe raU 

ism ^ no one among s t front-bench politxians in> 

England has had a n^qr^ Jhprpugli_OL 
kno wledge and appre ciation of her p roblcjms or he r 
ambitions, no one has had a higher conc eption of he r 
desti ny wit hin th e British Common we^th^ j^id^^ 
one has put together a more substantial __reCQriL-of 
actual ac hiev ement in the pursuit of th^t d esti ny. 
We all regretted very much the sinister intrigue 
which deprived him of office, and we regret still 
more those cross currents of Engli^h politics which 
have resulted in his exclusion from Parliament alto- 
gether. What a loss it is in these days, when there 
is reasonable fear of reaction or stagnation of Indian 
affairs ! Though in opposition, his voice would have 
carried more moral weight than that of any other 
single member of the House and his guidance would 
have been of rare authority. India thinks of him with 
sorrow made poignant by her gratitude and sends 
him her best wishes for a future career worthy of his 
great services to India and to the British Common- 
wealth. 

SIGNS OF REACTION 

The Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
for India and certain other politicians of note have 
declared their intentions not to go back on the policy 
of the Government of India Act, 1919* Abide 

lo yally by its provisions in spirit as well as in the 
letter. This doubtless brings some relief to the aoxi- 
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ous mind of India, and we trust that the strength 
of the Labour party in Opposition and of the 
Liberal party, will be sufficient to avert any 
tendency to reaction which the presence in the new 
Ministry of some well-known opponents of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act might lead us to apprehend. 
Our friends in England, of whom, to the honour of 
British public life, there never has been a want, hold 
out no great hopu of any advance under the present 
regime. Those who have experience from the inside 
of actual administration in India already detect pro- 
nounced symptoms of a tendency on the part of the 
India Office, while observing the letter of the law, to 
violate it in the spirit. The more acute section of the 
general public here, only too ready to imbibe a note 
of pessimism, profess to be startled by an attitude of 
entrenched confidence on the part of the Imperial 
services quite at variance with their uneasy appre- 
hensiveness of a little while ago. Speaking in May 
last to an audience composed almost entirely of high 
officials, I took the risk of being accused of imperti- 
nence, warned them solemnly that there w^as a very 
wide spread distrust of their good faith in the matter 
of political reforms in the country and implored them 
not to be too solicitous of the maintenance of vested 
interests, but to proceed with high hearts in the work 
of preparing India for Dominion status, giving conti- 
nual proof of a recognition on their part that that 
was their one high mission and purpose here. So 
cautious and just-minded a man as Sir Sivaswamy 
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Aiyar has recently given expression in the columns of 
the Nineteenth Century and After to similar senti- 
ments. I will make no apology for quoting some 
sentences from his weighty pronouncements : It, 

f.6., the unrest, is largely due to a complete loss of 
faith in the minds of large sections of the people in 
the sincerity of the declarations and promises of the 
Government, and in their sense of justice. Belief in 
the justice of the British Government has been the 
most valuable asset of British rule in the past. The 
lesult of Mr. Gandhi’s agitation has been to undermine 
this belief. It is this distrust of the Government 
which is largely responsible for the disbelief of many 
edr.cated men in the reality of the constitutional 
reforms, and which has induced them to become 
extremists and resort to the method of Non-Co-opera- 
tion with all its pernicious consequences. The most 
pressing problem, in my opinion, is how to restore 
the faith of the people in the good intentions of the 
Government.” 

When I was in England last year I heard a 
member of the Cabinet deplore a political mishap and 
add that it could have been avoided if the men on the 
spot had given timely warning of the magnitude of 
the danger that was gathering head. The remark 
struck me at the time as a rather forcible reminder of 
the duty of all public men, non-official as well as 
official, to speak out in critical times without fear and 
without reserve. Doubtless some men in authority 
will resent candid speech and denounce it as a threat, 
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but that is a risk that must be faced by those who would 
save communities from injury and statesmen from 
blunders. It is in this spirit that I venture now to 
survey broadly and brieflythe present political situation. 

INDIANISATION OF THE SERVICES 
The new constitution of India has been designed 
as a first step towards responsible government. It 
transfers to the control of elected representatives of 
the people certain departments of public business, while 
it enhances the influence of those representatives over 
the remaining departments. The British element in 
the public services has been told that it will diminish 
continuously in the future, and that, while it lasts, its 
function is to train people in self-rule. British officials 
must now be prepared to be judged by the care and 
solicitude with which they discharge this last duty. 
They have*, it must be allowed, a more vivid appre- 
ciation of the difficulties and complexities of self-rule. 
They must know that, while Parliament can pass an 
Act and sanction a few rules, the actual transfer of 
political power has to be effected in this country in a 
multitude of matters more or less large, and that they 
must not lose a day or an opportunity in giving to 
the children of the soil every possible facility for 
learning how to work parliamentary institutions in 
their entire range. While the statute prescribes that 
after ten years a commission should be appointed to 
examine and report how far further progress is possi- 
ble, the executive in India are expected in the interval 
not to mark time or refuse sullenly to move, but to 
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do everything short of Parliamentary legislation to 
keep the good work going. Let us take, in the first 
instance, what is put down in the forefront of the 
preamble to the Act, viz,, the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the public service. 
Before the declaration of policy of August 1917, the 
position of Indians in the public services had been 
the subject of one of the bitterest complaints against 
British administration. After the Act, one would 
expect the association of Indians in every branch of 
the public service to proceed with marked speed. 
Some time ago, instead of declaring in conformity 
with the abovementioned policy what the minimum 
proportion of the British element should be for the 
time being and leaving the balance to be filled up by 
statutory Indians, the old principle was continued of 
dividing the cadre in British and Indian proportions, 
as though it were a common patrimony, and the 
Indians were to be limited to a percentage of 48 
which was to be reached in ten years from an im- 
mediate beginning of 33 per cent. This 33 per cent, 
is on the annual recruitment. Before the Indian 
element would actually reach 33 per cent, of the 
whole service, it would be 2o to 25 years. When 
that element attains to 48 per cent, it would be about 
30 to 35 years. Already interested people fill the air 
in Britain and in India with the cry that the Indian 
element is growing alarmingly and dangerously large. 
The famous O’Donnell circular asserts that the 
.proportion of Indians to the total cadre is to-day only 
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1 2 per cent. We are thus enabled to see the slender 
basis on which alarmist forecasts of the destruction 
of the stCf 1 frame are based. It is such unfounded 
representations, repeated in the English Press over 
Anglo Indian signatures, which are to a great extent 
responsible for the growing unpopularity of the 
Indian services, and which friends of India like Lord 
Meston, Sir Claude Hill and Sir Valentine Chirol find 
it so difficult to counteract. Now my question is, 
Is the Indian patriot generally and the elected mem- 
ber in particular of our new Legislatures content with 
this rate of Indianisation of the great Civil Service? 
On the contrary, is it not a most depressing and 
disheartening indication of the intolerably long delay 
in the attainment of full responsible government, 
which it is the apparent intention of the authorities 
to cause in so far as it is in their power ? When we 
think in addition of the overpowering consideration 
of economy, we are disposed to grudge every single 
year of this delay. 

I wish to take you somewhat deeper into this 
question of Indianisation. Now by the very hypothesis 
of the case an important aspect of Indianisation is the 
admission of qualified Indian members of the Service 
into those branches of administration where they 
would be trained in the inner art of government and 
initiated into its secrets. No better test could be 
devised of the sincerity of the authorities in their 
desire to obey the requirements of the preamble to our 
Act than the extent do which they have appointed 
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Indians to the Secretariat of the Government of India 
and the various Local Governments. The following 


table gives the necessary figures for comparison ; 
TABLE I. 


Government of India. 
Secretaries (including Joint Secretaries) 
Deputy Secretaries 
Under Secretaries 


13 

1 

Indian 

13 

3 

Indians 

5 

1 

Indian 

31 

5 


TA.BLE II. 


Assam 

Bengal 

B. & O. 
Bombay 

C. P. 
Madras 
Punjab 
U.P. 


Local Governments. 


Secretaries Dy. Secy’s. 

.. 4 0 
9 2 

.. 6 (1 Indian) 0 

9 6 (1 Indian) 

3 0 

.. 8 (1 Indian) 1 
.. 7 (1 Indian) 0 
9 (1 Indian) 4 


Under Secy’s. Indians, 
2 (1 Indian)= 6 1 

2 =13 Nit 

5 {^Indians)=ll 3 

3 (1 Tndian)=18 2 

3(2lDdian8)= 6 2 

7 (6Indians)=16 7 

10 (1 Indian)=17 2 

5(3lDdians)=il8 4 


•55 (4 Indians) 13*(1 Indian) *37 (16 Indian8)=105 20 
• N. B, Including figures for the P. W'. D. also. 

If it be urged that Indians of sufficiently long stand- 
ing are not available, the following table will supply 

the means of testing the contention, 

TABLK III. 


Indian Officers of 5 years 

Assam ... 1 

Bengal ... 4 (1) 

B. Sr O. ... 3 

Bombay ... 1 

O. P. ... 2 

Madras ... 1 

Punjab ... 1 

U.P. ... 6 (2) 


10 years 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 


15 years 
1 
1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

4 


20 years & up, 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 


19 (4) 8 13 15 

This table shows that there are at least 19 
Indian officers available for Under-Secretaryships 
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under the Government of India, 8 officers for 
Deputy-Secretaryships, 13 for Joint or Deputy- 
Secretaryships and 15 for Secretaryships, and mem- 
berships of the Executive Councils, etc. Asstiming 
that there had been no declaration of policy in 
1 91 7 and no action consequent thereupon, these 
figures would disclose grounds for the belief that 
Indians had not had a fair chance given to them of 
acquiring Secretariat experience. Judged in the light 
of that declaration and the preamble to the Act, the 
authorities responsible for the selection of ■'ecretariat 
personnel will find it hard to prove that they have 
done their duty. While a tilting of the balance in 
favour of Indians might be justified and even required 
in view of the future, they are not getting even their 
due. How ridiculously wide of the mark is the cry 
of interested parties that Ministers choose their 
officers on grounds of favouritism ! 

THREATENED INCREASES IN SALARIES. 

I have never been slow to sing the praise of the 
Indian Civil Service. I admire their high record, and 
I am thankful, deeply and sincerely thankful, for the 
way in which they have built up the administration 
of India on firm, efficient and thorough lines and given 
us, what perhaps we might not be able to evolve for 
ourselves, a whole body of auxiliary and subordinate 
services characterised by a fair degree of integrity, 
discipline and usefulness. I am not quite fitted by 
my birth or upbringing to judge of the pecuniary 
circumstances of well-placed officials, but some recent 

ItZ 
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observation in England and the Dominions inclines 
mte'to concede 'that there is much in the contention 
that in the case of those who have to maintain 
estatftishments in India and outside, salaries, even 
JthougH improved slightly, are not the same as they 
were some years ago. At the same time I ' am one of 
thb'C who hold firmly that the claims, however legiti- 
tnate in one sense, of high-salaried employees of the 
State are by ho ‘means comparable m justness or 
•urgency to those Of employees in receipt of modest 
salaries- Further I contend that their claims to 
relief arc sternly limited and may be completely 
negatived by th'e low conditioh of public finance and 
the intolerable burden on a notoriously poor tax-payer. 
Oh purely economic considerations, therefore, it 
;scems to me that, 'if 'further recruitment in Britain is 
po sible only on a greatly increased scale of salaries, 
allowances, and emoluments of one kind or another, 
the representatives of the people in our Legislative 
Assembly will be compelled, with much reluctance, 
to recommend a cessation or at least a substantial 
abatement ' of suth recruitment. No commission, 
however authoritative, can reconcile us to increased 
i0^pQsitions on ' account of the British services- 
Moreover, British prestige and the continuance of 
relations of mutual friendship And confidence between 
the races alike require that none but the best products 
of British cultute should be brought hereafter to fill 
positions of influence and responsibility alongside of 
the best men thrned out of our Universities. More 
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than once before we have made the costly mistake of 
supposing that to increase the attractions of the ser- 
vices is necessarily to improve the quality of recruits^ 
I am aware that daring the last two years the nt^ber 
of British competitors at the Civil Service Examinatiop 
has diminished considerably, and in consequence tho 
recruitment has been greatly in favour of the Indiaii 
element. Some further experience is necessary before 
we can determine how far this alteration is permanent. 
.It seems to me^ anyhow the equity of the case would 
give to the children of the soil the benefit of any 
unforeseen conditions that operate in their favour. 

ORDER REGARDING THE I. M. S. 

A recent cablegram gives, the disquieting news 
that the Secretary of State for India has appointed 
or is about to appoint to the Indian Medical Service 
30 men on terms of special advantage, and I have 
read in some newspapers that this action of the 
Secretary of State is heralded by the termination of 
the services of Indians that have been taken tempora- 
rily during the war. While I was in England, I 
heard that a proposal of the Government of India> 
that in consideration of the difficulty of attracting 
British recruits ten appointments should be conferred 
on these temporary incumbents, was turned dowo 
by the India Office. 1 make these statements fot 
what they are worth. I have riot verified then^ 
But one would like to know on what recommendaj* 
tioDS of the Government of India the Secretary of 
State’s recent addition to the burdens of India 
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based. Our case is that the retention of the Indian< 
Medical Service on its present footing has the effect 
of tilting the Civil medical needs of India as though 
they were completely subservient to the requirements 
,o( the Military and that it constitutes not only a 
serious hardship on the independent medical profession 
in India, but an artificial bar to the advance of 
medical research in this country. Champions of this 
service have not improved their case by resting it in 
great part on the necessity of providing qualified 
European medical assistance to the European services 
of the country. These latter services would on that 
view become in the popular eye even more burden- 
some than they are. It is quite true that under the 
statute the Secretary of State in Council has power 
to determine such matters ; and the Indian Medical 
Service is placed in a specially privileged position by 
Rule 1 2 of the Devolution Rules: “ A local Govern- 
ment shall employ such number of Indian Medical 
Service officers in such appointments and on such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State in Council." BuLt bc mere posse s- 
sion of power will no r justify anv and e very use o f 
'j'jjg Indian Legislative Assembly has certain 
financial powers and would be quite justified under 
provocation in employing them so as to embarrass the 
government. I much fear that if the 30 appoints 
'(nents are made by the Secretary of State to the 
andian Medical Service on the conditions named, no 
®ne can foretell what the Assembly will do to ^fe- 
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^guard the tax-payer’s interests. It is difficult to 
imagine a representative House anywhere in the world 
fitting still and watching the nation’s resources s<]yaan- 
-dered with so little justification while the Central 
Government and most Local Governments laj 
under the nightmare of financial bankruptcy. How 
entirely without initiative we are here in India is 
proved by the statement made the other day bj^ 
Sir Ludovic Porter in the U. P. Council that the 
Retrenchment Committee of that Province could ao| 
even consider the case of the Imperial Services 
without special leave of the Secretary of State. 

CONTROL OF THE SERVICES 

Before I leave the subject of the services, there 
is one suggestion which I commend to the accep- 
tance of the Liberal Federation. The point occurred 
to me rather forcibly when we were considering 
the provisions of the Government of India Bill 
before the meeting of the Joint Select Committee. 
There is no government in the world of the magni- 
tude and importance of that of India whose em- 
ployees down to those drawing salaries of 400 and 
500 rupees are chosen for them, punished and dis? 
missed by superior authority. The anomaly, why the 
humiliation of it, was made glaringly manifest 
when, in a measure conferring Self-government oil 
the people of India, the provision was repeated thaf 
all the Imperial services were to be recruited 
the Secretary of State and that their salaried 
pensions, allowances, &c. were to be regulated b]|^ 
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iim and were exempted from the vote of the Legis** 
lativc Assen bly consisting of a great majority of 
electi^d members and supposed to be endowed with 
the power of sanctioning, reducing, or refusing 
money grants at the time of the annual budget. It 
is highly honourable to the discipline and the sense 
of propriety of these services as a whole that they 
have remained amenable to the control of the 
Governor- General- in- Council or the Governor -in- 
Council, though these cannot dismiss them. If 
is diflScult, however, for Ministers and Indian- Exe- 
cutive Councillors to command the same willing 
•homage and co-operation from the great body of 
Ihese services. It seems to me that the time is 
^me when we must demand that the GovernOr- 
Genepal of India in Council should take the place 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council in all 
inatters relating to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial services, the High Commissioner for India 
entering into covenants, dealing w^ith the Civil Service 
Commissibners and doing other functions in this 
connection as the agent of the Government of India. 
Of course the statute would have to be altered anA 
inany rules and regulations modified accordingly, 
feuf the diginity and authority of the Government of 
India must be recognized and the Secretary of State 
for ‘India, who is entirely out of touch with Indiari 
^ntimeht and can defy it with impunity, removed 
from the position ' of supremacy which he noW 
occupies with regard to the great services. 
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This proposal would seem to be incongruous 
with the plea advanced here for provinical autonc^y., 

In fact certain provinces have already begun tPi 
clamour for the complete provincialjzation of, th,e. 
Services hitherto recruited in England and called 
Imperial. Without doubt that is the proper ideal^ 
but there are cases in which what is logical is not, 
necessarily sound and this is one such. I cannot dct 
more than mention the principal grounds on which I 
recommend this half-way house arrangement. Jlit 
some provinces appointments are regulated on com- 
munal considerations while it is necessary that the 
higher services should be on grounds purely of mcF.i,tj 
and efficiency. Narrow political considerations wou}^ 
interfere with the bestowal of patronage far more ^ 
the provinces than at the centre. It is desirable that 
provincial barriers should not be recognised in tlie 
recruitment of the higher services, so that the uijity, 
of India may be maintained in this striking way. The 
public spirit and civic virtues of a praple are largely 
influenced by the character of the services which ^ 
must deteriorate under political influences. 

Let me likewise recall the disappoint of the 
public that the experiment of appointing an Indian ft) 
one of the Governorships was abandoned so soon as 
the man of first choice vacated his office. It is. doubt- 
less true unfortunately that the name of any conceivar 
ble Indian would have been received with, disappro- 
bation by the ill-tempered section of the Pre^., The 
same remark would apply to the post, of High Gonar 
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inissioner for India, But this circumstance should 
not be taken advantage of by a high-minded Govern- 
ment anxious to associate competent Indians in every 
branch of the public service. 

While on the subject of high appointments I 
most deprecate the practice that now seems to have 
established itself of shifting Governors from one pro* 
Vince to another. Some years ago strong disapproval 
was expressed of the appointment of High Court 
Judges to the Executive Government. It seemed as 
though the authorities agreed to the general principle. 
But curiously enough an Executive Councillor at the 
end of his term was appointed High Court Judge. 
Now holders of these high appointments must not be 
taught to expect further favours, and the people of 
every province are entitled to expect that their affairs 
would be administered by one who is above fear or 
iavour. 

THE AKMY 

The Army question, however, is the test of tests 
lor the bona fides of the British Government. Its 
urgency arises from two considerations, either of 
them strong in itself, but both together of paramount 
and overpowering force. The first consideration is 
financial, it being indisputable that the straitened 
state of Indian finance is due in great part to the in- 
ordinately bloated expenditure on the Army. The 
Indian Government are genuinely alarmed and be- 
sides affording full information to the Assembly and 
:Seeking their advice they have also forwarded to Eng- 
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land with their owo recommendations the finding^i of a» 
strong and representative Committee which were cah 
culated to effect certain economies immediately and, 
also reduce the total cost of the Army by gradually^ 
Indianising the commissioned ranks and reducing 
the British part of the Army. Nobody can tell with, 
certainty at what stage these urgent proposals and 
recomm^dations lie in England, but it is rumoured 
that the Army authories, who have the last say 
in the matter, have not been moved even by India’s 
direst necessity. The other aspect of the matter goe^ 
even more to the root. Dominion status, which has 
been promised to India, is not possible in its fullest 
sense without the means of self-defence. It is true, 
she pays every anna of the stupendous cost of the 
Army and in that Way fulfils* nay more than fulfilSi^ 
the conditions embodied in a resolution of the 
House of Commons of the 4 th March, i862 : “That 
this House (while fully recognising the claims of 
all portions of the British Empire to Imperial aid 
in their protection against perils arising from the 
consequences of Imperial policy) is of opinion 
that Colonies exercising the right of Self-government 
ought to undertake, the main responsibility of provi- 
ding for their own internal order and security, 
and ought to assist in their own external defence.” 
An unexampled policy of suspicion, however, has 
hitherto denied the inhabitant of India admission 
to the King’s Commission, with the result that,^. 
even if Indianisation began to-day on the most 
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generous and thorough-going scale and were 
prosecuted without intermission in the most honest 
spirit, it would take 25 to 30 years to complete 
the process. One hears that the proposals now 
1>efore the authorities would spread the process 
over something like 35 years, and that even these 
are likely to prove unacceptable. Was Mr. Montagu 
gifted with prophetic insight when on the 5th 
December, 919. at the last stage of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill he warned the House of Commons 
in a memorable passage ? Do not,” he said 
** deny to India Self-government because she cannot 
take her proper share in her own defence and 
then deny to her people the opportunity of 
learning to defend themselves This odious^ 
combination of insult and injury was paralleled 
only in India till the other day by the denial of 
representative institutions to her people on account 
of their illiteracy and resistance at the same 
time to all attempts to introduce a system of compul- 
sory elementary education. The stagnation that has 
overcome the proposals of the Government of India 
with a view to retrench expenditure of the Army and 
Indianise the officer ranks is the most serious indict- 
ment of the intentions of the British authorities, and 
one does not see how the charge can be refuted. The 
delay aggravates anti-British feeling every day, and 
a loyal citizen feels it his duty to sound a serious note 
of warning and trusts that it will not be construed as 
threat. The idea that self-defence is an inseparable 
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attribute 6i Dominion autonomy a theory of reCeint 
growth. In its early stages what was required Was 
that the expenditure should be borne by the sell- 
governing colony, a condition which has Always* beert 
fulfilled by India. I believe British troops were not 
Withdrawn from the Transvaal till several years after 
it had received Self-government. No doubt the inaugu- 
i^ation of the Irish Free State has been followed with- 
in a short time by the withdrawal of the last English 
garrison. But this precedent canndt be applied in its 
rigidity to India, where the citizen has long been 
denied thd right to bear arms or to exercise any but 
the rnosV' insignificant comm ind in the’ so-called 
Indian Army. ' If the civil side of Dominion Status is' 
practidable in this^ country much before the military 
ridev the anotnaly is the direct consequence of the 
narrow policy pursued by Britain hitherto; and 
during the period that the Indianisation of the Army 
takes place the British Army here must agree to 
defend the country, though it be governed by a civil 
power not of its own nationality. There is no inherent 
necessity for the transfer of the civil power to wait” 
On, or be measured by, the transfer of military power. 
At any rate Great Britain is under a moral obligation 
not to insist on any close concomitance between the 
two. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS 

I had intended after my speeches concerning my 
Dominion tour not to refer to the subject of Indians 
Overseas in this speech. But certain events that are 
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taking place around us render it advisable that I 
should express my feelings on the subject as clearly as 
possible. British Guiana and Fiji have recently been 
visited by Commissions appointed by our Government. 
Considering their personnel, I am inclined to await 
with confidence the publication of their recommenda- 
tions. Great interest attaches to the colony of Kenya, 
where the relations between the white settlers and 
cur countrymen are so strained that influential men in 
London throw up their hands in despair. The white 
settlers in whose composition as a rule greed and 
pride seem to be combined to an intense degree 
cannot brook the idea of equality with Indians and 
threaten violence if a system based on equality were 
forced on them. Our people are equally determined 
to take nothing less than equality. I heard good 
accounts of General Coryndon, the new Governor of 
Kenya, but it is doubtful that he can do much. It is 
surprising that after two or three years of struggle the 
Colonial Office should abdicate its function as it were, 
and the Duke of Devonshire proclaim that he would 
support the man on the spot. It is difficult to interpret 
properly a meagre cablegram, but the principles invol- 
ved and our interests at stake alike require that we 
should not put our trust too much in the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the man on the spot, whom an 
arrogant and overgrown community may coerce in 
many ways. If the Imperial Cabinet of Great 
Britain find themselves unable, owing to the trucu- 
lence of white colonists, to carry out the resolution of 
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1921, it is an impressive lesson to other communities in 
the Commonwealth that what prevails at the seat of 
Empire is neither justice nor the sanctity of resolutions, 
but a threat of force. Even in the history of British 
India an episode or two have happened in which the 
European community have gone immoderate lengths in 
defence of unjust privilege and monopoly. In French 
Canada tlie establishment of responsible government 
was accompanied in 1849 outbreak on the part 

of the English malcontents which ended in the burn- 
ing down of the House of Parliament and a personal 
insult to the Earl of Elgin. Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive. A sentence may be quoted from his despatch on 
the subject and commended to the Colonial Minister 
and his man on the spot. Meanwhile it is my firm 
conviction that if this dictation be submitted to. the 
Government of this province by constitutional means 
will be impossible, and that the struggle between over- 
bearing minorities backed by force and majorities 
resting on legalities and established forms, which has 
so long proved the bane of Canada, driving capital 
from the province and producing a state of chronic 
discontent, will be perpetuated.” 

With regard to the self-governing Dominions, 
the Bombay Corporation and Indian Chamber of 
Commerce have passed resolutions expressive of im- 
patience at the way in which they treat the just 
rights of our countrymen. Apparently these bodies 
think that we had best retaliate at present. I have 
more than a suspicion that this is exactly what the 
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shrewd anti- Asiatic would desire. In fact I was 
asked by a representative of South Africa last year in 
London : If we hit you hard, why don’t you hit 

us hard in return ? We have agreed to the principle 
of reciproc ty.” They know that the number of their 
•nationals resident in India is so small as to be negli- 
gible, and that our retaliation therefore cannot 
amount to much. On the other hand if we did 
retaliate, we should have shot our last . arrow, our 
opponents might cry quits. I am sure our nationals 
domiciled abroad will not thank us in the end, for we 
shall have lost the moral advantage we now possess 
in urging their claims. Moreover, in the three Domi- 
nions that I have visited I see no insuperable barrier 
in the way of our people similar to that which by all 
accounts exists in South Africa. Our people in 
Australasia or Canada have not organised themselves 
and made a demand for equality. In fact they are 
incapable without aid from us of a sustained struggle 
for th^ir rights. Active Indian propaganda is the one 
condition of ultimate success. Without such it is un- 
wise to expect just treatment or become angry when 
it is denied. We have just made one attempt at 
direct negotiation and, though I say so, not without 
some'success. I submit it is too soon to give up hope. 

THE WORKING OF REFORMS. 

Let me now turn to a review of the earlier 
events under the new constitution. They were full of 
promise and gave cause for gratulation. Officials 
were cordial and courteous, non-officials were 
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willing to learn and full of consideration for 
the needs of the executive. Both alike were keen 
on the success of the Reforms. In several provinces 
the Governors forgot diarchy and treated the 
two halves of Government as one undivided Cabinet. 
The new legislatures, under the double blight of 
Non-Cooperation and financial bankruptcy, faced 
their tasks with a courage and sagacity which 
promised well for the future of political India. On 
the Central Government, contrary to expectation, the 
interest of India centred. The Legislative Assembly 
thought consisting of representatives from diverse parts 
of India discharged its duties like a tried body 
of legislators and won the approbation not only of 
their President but of impartial observers generally. 
The official members too for their part showed a 
spirit of tolerance and helpfulness which did them 
great credit. Kules and regulations were interpreted 
in a liberal spirit, and the Assembly were invited to 
discuss the Military Budget and other proposals as 
though they had not been excluded from their scope. 
A strong committee of that body also sat <oa military 
matters generally and produced a unanimous report 
which did not make heroic recommendations, biit 
which even so lies unheeded on the shelves of the 
War Office. On a resolution on Indian autonomy 
the Home Member, Sir William Vincent, thought it 
necessary to adopt a conciliatory attitude and himself 
proposed an amendment which, being accepted by 
the Assembly without a dissentient, committed that 
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body, including the members of Government, to the 
view that the question of further constitutional reform 
should not be allowed to wait till the ten-year limit 
had expired. Again, on a motion regarding the rapid 
IndianisatiOn of the services the same spokesman of 
■^vernment treated the question from a detached 
and sagacious point of view and agreed to institute 
immediate inquiries as to how to secure increased 
recruitment of Indians to the all-India services. With 
regard to those sections in the Act which represented 
the vestige of autocracy, endowing the Governor- 
General and the Governors, acting sometimes singly 
and sometimes with their Councils, with extraordinary 
powers of overriding their legislatures, one must admit 
that on the whole there has been little cause for 
public dissatisfaction. Such exercise happened only 
in two or three instances in the provinces and passed 
off quietly. It is well-known that the Governor- 
General of India in Council recently resisted great 
pressure brought to bear on him to resort to the process 
^ certification in connection with the Budget. His 
forbearance till last September must be mentioned 
with especial thankfulness, because it has had the 
somewhat unexpected effect of enhancing the prestige 
of the Indian Parliament. It will be remembered 
that it was contemplated to leave the Government 
of India in the possession of undisputed and indisput- 
able authority and that this authority should be 
frequently and as a matter of course asserted. The 
institution, however, of two Houses of Legislature,. 
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one With an overpowering and the other with a 
decided elected majority, has made the exercise 
of overriding powers a matter of such grave risks 
that it was possible for the Assembly by judicious 
restraints upon its own conduct to have allowed the 
autocratic sections to remain inoperative for a long 
period, and then it might have been comparatively 
easy to ask for the repeal of the obnoxious sections. 
From a popular point of view it is regrettable that 
with regard to the Princes Protection Bill one of 
these sections has been utilized. On the merits of the 
question, I should say the enactment of the measure 
was unnyecessary. On the other hand, it is open to 
question, with the clear sight which comes after the 
event, whether the Assembly was wise to refuse leave 
for the Bill to be introduced. It was and is to our 
interest that if the Governor- General has recourse to 
these sections, he does so in cases in which a detached 
observer would say that the Assembly had behaved 
with moderation and self-restraint and given the Exe- 
cutive no justification or excuse for out of the way 
procedure. 

To go back to the main line ot thought, I was 
saying that, though the original idea had been to give 
the popular voice no real controlling power, the for- 
bearance of the Executive had in practice given the 
Indian Parliament a fair measure of real control over 
the policy and measures of administration. In my 
accounts of our new constitution and its working 
<3 
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daring my recent tour, I have always emphasised this 
unintended dfect and claimed for the authors of the 
Government of India Bill that they builded better 
than they knew. To the higher officials concerned in 
the working of the new regime, I have given full 
meed of praise for their friendly and liberal ittitude. 

I used to mention Sir Harcourt Butler in particular as 
a striking instance not only of ability, but of that rare 
sense of discipline which is one of the high qualities 
of the Indian Civil Service and which enibloi its 
members cheerfully and faithfully to carry out poli- 
cies of which, however, they may not personally 
approve. Sir Harcourt, far from favouring the 
origin vl Montagu-Chelmsford proposals, had fathered 
a rival scheme and pushed it as far as he could, 
nevertheless, when called upon to administer the \.ct, 
which ho had strenuously opposed, he was regarded 
as one of its truest interpreters. 

But has this great chapter closed ? Are we no 
longjr a happy family? Have the authorities begun 
to weary of Well-doing ? Are they palling themselves 
back ? One would not like to believe so, but there 
are disquieting portents which may not be overlook- 
ed, and they proceed from a quarter where, while 
Mr. Montagli was in office, Indian interests never 
failed to find a champion. One of the cardin al prin- 
ciples laid down by the Joint Select Committee oh 
the Government of India Bill was that, when the 
Legislature and the Executive were in agreement on 
Any matter not involving Imperial interests, there 
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should be no interference from higher authority. 
Fiscal autonomy, to the extent that we now enjoy it* 
is regarded as a special application of this principle. 
During the discussions of 1919 it was regarded as of 
the utmost importance, and in the period of transition 
public opinion in India must jealously safeguard it 
from violation by the Secretary of State in the case 
of the Government of India or by the Government of 
India in the case of the Local Governments. Some 
months ago in another connection I had occasion to 
praise Mr. Montagu for the way in which he was 
willing to let the autonomy of India develop even at 
the cost of some self-suppression, and I have heard 
him say, with humorous exaggeration, that his 
ambition was very soon to abolish himself. Could it 
be said that the India Office respects this principle 
sufficiently ? I read the other day a long string of 
matters of apparent agreement between the Governr 
ment of India and the Indian Legislature either 
negatived or held up at Whitehall — the recommenda- 
tions as to military expenditure, proposals for India- 
nising the Army, proposals for diminishing recruitment 
in England to the All-India services, proposals for 
appointing Indians to the Indian Medical Service^ 
proposals in regard to Frontier policy and the recom- 
mendations of the Racial Distinctions Committee* 
Even if the Secretary of State in Council has interfered 
only in some of these matters, it is a cause for public 
alarm in India, and it is necessary to consiaer how 
we could help the Government of India resist thes®. 
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encroachments. At the time this principle was 
enunciated, I remember pointing out that, if it Was 
to be at all efficacious, the Government of India ought 
to be expressly freed from the necessity of previously 
consulting the Secretary of State before taking part 
in the discussions with the Legislature, My informa- 
tion is that the rules require such previous reference 
in far too many matters yet. This unwholesome 
practice unduly limits the initiative of the Government 
of India and automatically narrows the limits of 
possible concurrence with the Legislature. It is no 
wonder if the tendency to reaction, wherever it exists 
in the official world, has received encouragement by 
knowledge of these circumstances, betokening, as they 
do, a change in the atmosphere of Whitehall, The 
Secretary of State has sent out orders forbidding 
Local Governments to refer to Committees any 
question in any manner affecting any of the Imperial 
Services. In practice this would greatly narrow the 
scope of our Legislatures and prevent them from 
even advising on reserved subjects, let alone exercising 
increased influence over them. 

Since L spoke on this subject in Bombay my 
opinion about diarchy has not been shaken. I think 
it has reached its limit of usefulness. Not having 
inside knowledge of any administration, I am unable 
to enforce my opinion by a striking array of specific 
instances. Perhaps Ministers at present in office and 
. Executive Councillo's, when freed from official rest- 
raints and called upon to state their experience before 
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a duly authorised commission, will make out ani 
overwhelming case for the termination of duality itv 
provincial administration. The best results have been 
obtained where Governors have treated Councillors an<t 
Ministers as belonging to one Cabinet. The rule requi- 
ring that the Finance Member should be an Executive 
Councillor has placed Ministers at a decided disadvan^ 
tage in obtaining money for their departments. 
Official discipline too is difficult to maintain, as 
Ministers have discovered, when an officer cannot be 
censured or transferred except with the consent of the 
Governor. In some provinces Ministers are not 
recognised as forming one official group. This prac- 
tice violates the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee, which was in these words : — In these 
circumstances the Committee think that it should be 
recognized from the commencement that Ministers 
may be expected to act in concert together. They 
probably would do so ; and in the opinion of the 
Committee it is better that they should, and therefbre 
that the fact should be recognised on the face of the 
Bill.” Some Ministers have complained that, while 
anybody and everybody was free to communicate his 
views on the O’Donnell circular to the Government of 
India, they, i. «.,the Ministers, were precluded from 
doing so, because their Governor took a narrow view of 
diarchy and would not consult them where a reserved 
subject was concerned. In another case a Minister had 
to threaten to resign before the Governor would allo^ 
'him to choose his uhder-Secretary. A Governor ha^ 
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even been knoWh to play a backward section ol the 
Legislative Council against his Ministers, who could 
not except in special cases depend on the official votes 
either. They thus depend on a highly precarious and 
shifting majority. The United Provinces Council 
presented to a scandalized India the spectacle one 
day' of an Executive Councillor speaking against a 
Minister and on another day the spectacle of a 
Minister requesting his own Secretary not to move an 
atnendment to which he, the Minister, had not given 
his Consent. In the same province for many days a 
•Councillor and a Secretary were openly accused, 
without eliciting any satisfactory reply, of canvassing 
members of the Legislature against the District Boards 
Bill which had been brought forward by a Minister. 
The fact that no notice is known to have been taken 
of these incidents by the Governor would seem to 
lend colour to the suspicion that he rather enjoyed 
the confusion of the Minister in the circumstances.. In 
Madras, w^here the evils of diarchy are the least felt, 
the* desire for complete provincial autonomy is the 
strongest. One of the Ministers of that province said 
the other day : 

“ I am Minister of Development minus Forests 
,and you all know that Development depends a good 
dejal on Forests. I am Minister of Industries without 
rFactories, which are a reserved subject and Industries 
^Tvithout Factories are unimaginable. I am Minister 
*^f *AgriGultui;e minus Irrigation. You can understand 
rwhat that m^ns. How Agriculture can be carried on 
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extensively without Irrigation in the hands of those who 
are responsible' for it is rather hard to realise. I am also 
Minister of Industries without Electricity, which is 
also a reserved subject. You all know the part which 
Electricity is playing in the development of Indus- 
tries now-a-daiys. The subjects of Labc^ur and of 
Boilers are also reserved. But these after all are 
some of the defects of the Reform Scheme.*' 

A half and half system is naturally productive of 
friction and wears out the nerves of those who have 
to work it. Members of the services are not the least 
loud in demanding that the system should be deve- 
loped to the full. It seems new to serve no useful 
purpose. No one, official or non-official, has ques* 
tioned the efficiency of Ministers or their ability to 
manage the reserved services if these should be 
entrusted to their care. The public will long 
remtmbtr the indiscriminate arrests of a ftw months 
ago and the high-handed use in certain places of Sec- 
tion 1^4 of the Code of Criminal Procedure and they 
no longer wish to have such powers exercised by 
officers without fear of being called to account in the 
House of Legislature. 

These remarks should not be interpreted as 
amounting to a wholesale condemnation either of 
diarchy or of the machinery of which it forms a 
feature. An enumeration of the good woik accom- 
plished by the popular side of our Local Governments 
would be cheerful reading. Here is a summary, by 
no means careful or exhaustive. 
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Ministers ip all the Prpvinces have to their credit 
legislative measures which will redound to the 
country’s advantage. I need instance only a few in 
order to show how successful they are in initiating 
new policies in their respective departments. It is an 
unfortunate circumstance that Ministers were called 
to administer these departments just when financial 
difficulties became very serious ; and therefore 
naturally the first reforms to be effected were those 
which did not entail much outlay of money. For 
instance, municipalities and district boards have in 
most provinces been placed on a popular footing. But 
Ministers have not shrunk from undertaking large 
schemes of expansion involving heavy increases in 
expenditure and thus facing additional taxation. 
Some of the measures introduce bold new departures 
in policy which would have been almost inconceiv- 
able in the old regime. I would give the first place 
among these to Dr. Paranjpye’s Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act, which replaces the optional compulsion 
of the Act of 1918 by absolute compulsion and seeks 
to universalisc primary education in the whole of the 
Presidency within ten years. When the whole scheme 
is completed, it will throw an additional burden upon 
the provincial exchequer of more than three quarters 
of a crore every year. Mr. Chintamani has intro- 
duced in the United Provinces excise reforms calcu- 
lated to effect a very drastic reduction in the con- 
sumption of alcohol, etc. In the Bombay Presidency 
Mr. C. V. Mehta has not yet been able to complete 
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his inquiry into this question, but he has already 
introduced a reform which, if small in itself, initiates 
a new policy substituting direct for indirect checks 
on consumption. In Madras Ministers have adopted 
the policy of giving judicious State aid to new or 
nascent industries and have put in hand several other 
measures of no small benefit to the Province. Reform 
of old Universities and the establishment of new ones 
are taken in hand in several provinces. These and 
other measures of the kind are the first fruits of the 
popular control over transferred departments for 
which we the Constitutionalists need not blush. 

It is not meant that diarchy has been a pitfall to 
the feet or a fetter to the limbs of Ministers. But it 
has seriofts defects, as has been pointed out. It has 
served its purpose as a test and as a preparation. It 
is now a clog and an irritation. The demand for its 
removal comes from many sides. The satisfaction of 
the demand will go far to allay public discontent 
and ease the tension between the Grovcrnment and. 
the people. The Legislative Assembly has lent its 
countenance to the acceleration of the pace of the 
march of India’s constitution. No risks need be 
apprehended from the grant of full autonomy to the 
provinces, except the loss of two Councillorships in 
the bigger, and one Councillorship in the smaller, 
provinces to the Indian Civil Service. 

If at our next election the matter is properly 
placed before the constituencies there can be no doubt 
of their giving a mandate to their representatives to 
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try and secure provincial autonomy as early as possiblfe. 
A legal difficulty occurs to me. Supposing the ques- 
tion of provincial autonomy were raised by a private 
member in a legislature in 1924, and a resolution 
were moved a'-king that representatives be elected to 
an all-India Convention for the purpose, would the 
Governor lie justified in disallowing the resolution ? 

I am informed that the law would permit him to do 
so. At the same time the law would not stand' in 
the way of his allowing the resolution either. So 
that it would be largely a question of how thoroughly 
the constituencies had been educated in the matter 
and what momentum the demand for provincial 
autonomy had gathered. If our Non-Co-operating 
friends would not indulge in the violent fun of break- 
ing up of other people’s meetings, but cheerfully help 
in the good work, the prospect would by no means 
be gloomy. Should any Governor, however, be 
obdurate, the elected members of the Legislature could 
still obey their mandate by meeting at their own 
instance without fear of their proceedings losing moral 
authority in the eyes of reasonable people. 

Speaking a few months ago to a meeting of 
Bombay Liberals, I expressed my opinion of the 
provision regarding the appointment of a statutory 
commission after ten years. The obvious interpreta- 
tion is that while Parliament must appoint a com- 
mission at that time, there is nothing to prevent a 
•commission issuing before that period. During the 
Commons debate in 1919 Mr. Montagu explained the 
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point clearly in these words : “ If there is a remark- 
able and unforsecable development in Indian condi- 
tions in the short space of ten years, it does not tie 
the hands of Parliament in any way whatever. There 
can always be a commission appointed in the interim.’* 
On another motion Mr. H. A. L. Fisher delivered 
himself of a similar opinion : “ May I point out that 
there is nothing in the Bill -which prevents revision 
taking place before ten years, but there must be a 
revision at the expiration of ten years ? If it be true 
that great progress will be made, and if it becomes 
obvious that the transferred subjects are being handled 
wisely and effectively to the satisfaction of the Indiati 
population by the Indian Ministers, then there is no 
obstacle to a revision at an earlier period than ten 
years.” T-et it be remembered that in the original 
proposals of Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford it 
had been suggested that a fresh transfer of subjects 
should take place at the end of five years. It would 
be pedantic, it would be inexpedient, nay it would be 
a political blunder against which it is our duty to 
warn Government, to prolong the trying period of 
transition unnecessarily, to allow the sense of grievance 
to deepen until it becomes a danger and to refuse to 
rectify an error which actual experience has exposed 
in the divided constitution of the provinces. I there- 
fore commend a suggestion which our honoured leader 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar has made at the end of his 
article in The Nineteenth Century and After in these 
words: “ The least that should be done by the Gov- 
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ernment in the present circumstances is to send out a 
small but strong committee of statesmen and constitu- 
tional lawyers to ascertain on the spot how the system 
of diarchy has been working, what defects have been 
brought to light, and what remedies could be 
devised to promote smoothness and efficiency in 
working.” Before, however, the present Conservative 
Government would take this step, they would have to 
-be convinced that the constituencies in India desired 
it strongly and had expressed their desire in the 
usual way at election time. 

This, however, is not the whole of our demand. 
At the last session this Federation of Liberals asked 
in addition that the Central Government should be 
brought under popular control in all matters except 
ecclesiastical, political and defence. Perhaps that 
resolution would be repeated at this session. When 
I presided earlier in the year at the meeting of 
Bombay Liberals, I ventured to express a feeling of 
hesitation with reference to this demand and indicated 
my grounds for the hesitation. But I promised at 
the same time that in a matter of that kind, where 
the difference was not one of aim or principle but of 
temporary e.Kpediency, I should consider myself 
bound by the superior wdsdom of the party. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar, a safe man, if there is one in our 
ranks, has pleaded cogently for popularisation of the 
Central Government in the article from which I have 
already quoted. An argument that appeals to me is 
contained in the following sentences. “ The Central 
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Legislature has enormous voting power, but 
absolutely no responsibility. But for the fact 
that the Government has displayed the greatest 
possible tact and the members of the Legislature 
great self-restraint, and that both sides have been 
anxious to make the Reforms a success, there 
would have been a deadlock several times during the 
course of the last year and a half. It is impossible 
for the Government to adopt any cold policy in any 
matter, legislative, administrative or financial, for the 
reason that they cannot be certain beforehand of the 
amount of support that they are likely to receive in 
the Assembly. The divorce of power and responsibi- 
lity, which was regarded as the greatest defect of the 
Minto-Morley scheme, is perpetuated in a magnified 
form in the Central Legislature at the present 
moment.” I have likewise endeavoured to ascertain 
the views of as many men of our party as possible and 
I find that although some share my hesitation, opi- 
nion preponderates heavily on the other side. Let 
me therefore fall in publicly with the majority view. 
After all, when the provinces have attained auto- 
nomy and assumed responsibility for peace and order, 
the Central Government cannot long lag behind. Its 
responsibility to the constituencies must arrive inevit- 
ably, and the sooner the better. 

While agitation for these important advances is 
in progress, each day will bring its own problems. 
I see Members of the Assembly are bringing up a 
^motion* for the abolition of the distinction between 
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votable and non-votable items of expenditure. The 
non-votable items far exceed the limits which are 
compatible even with a first instalment of the power 
of the purse. What is almost a humiliation to the 
Government and Legislature alike is that the 
salaries and pensions of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of ^tate in Council and of Chief Commis- 
sioners and judicial Commissioners should be excluded 
from the scope of the Assembly’s vote or discussion. 
The correct principle is for the Imperial Government 
to guarantee the salaries and pensions only of those 
officers who are. appointed by the Crown. It is little 
short of a slight to treat as sacrosanct enormous sums 
taken from the taxpayer and payable to junior officers 
reaching down in some cases to below Rs. 500 a 
month. We know that, when responsible government 
was given to other communities, due provision was 
made for British services. But then this demand is 
not that the Government of India should be made 
absolutely responsible, and the Governor- General in 
Council has overriding powers for exceptional cases. 
Serious objection would likewise be taken to allowing 
military expenditure to be voted by the Assembly. 
We admit that expenditure depends on policy and 
military policy it would be premature for the Assem- 
bly to attempt to lay down or regulate. But the diffi- 
culty is all the creation of the executive. If they had 
used their irresponsible power with moderation 
and kept the military Budget within the limits 
of reason, the revolt against budget exclusions 
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^ould not be so strong. But as it is, a desperate situa- 
tion can only be m^t by a desperate remedy, and as 
the As:iembly consists of human beings ?nd not of 
angels, the Government might find that they had pre- 
sumed too far on what was once euphemistically 
described as the Indian’s faculty of unlimited ac- 
<iuiescence. 

FORMATION OF PARTIES 
There is also much in the working of our con- 
stitution which cannot give cause for satisfaction. In 
no case has responsibility been brought home to a 
Minister. When a Minister was recently defeated in 
a certain province over an important Bill 01 a trans- 
ferred subject, he neither resigned nor was called 
upon to resign. The country would perhaps have 
welcomed a proof that the Legislature not only has 
the power of dismissal in law but can actually exer* 
cise it on adequate occasion. It is with profound grief 
that one records the impression that in the Punjab 
and Madras the majority has shown that it cannot be 
trusted to treat the minority with fairness and equity. 
The evil in the southern province is bound to be felt 
for a long time yet. May I from this place appeal to 
my friends, Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillay and 
C. Ramalinga Reddy, to use their undoubted influence 
so that the bitterness may be assuaged and the younger 
generation grow up in an atmosphere of less strife and 
contention ? One may venture to think that there is 
no need any more for non-Brahmin leaders to spread 
the unloving gospel, Do not vote for the Brahmin, 
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never trust ttfe Brahmin.” No clear definition of 
parties has yet been evolved, except in the Assembly 
and there for a wonder the Democratic party glories 
in having no leader. No Leader, no discipline — is an 
axiom in political organization. In the country at 
large people are mostly under the spell of that pious 
doctrine of ingj^gne nce, unit y. A vague hank^ ing 
after a reconciliation o f all pgrtips and the honours of 
a universal peacemaker is the dominant characteristi c 
of a cQ ^iderable number of men in puMic life, 
at tractive personality and decided talent, but _ _unWiL 
ling to recognize that Indian politics have c ome into a 
re alit y Tn"wlu only im possib le, 

but a sure sig n of inefficacy . The apparent advantage 
of being free to embrace what is for the time being 
convenient stands in the way of most people labelling 
themselves Moderates or Extremists, Liberals or Non- 
Co-operators. As soon as the votes are polled and the 
names of the successful candidates announced, it 
ought to be possible, as in other countries, to calculate 
the exact distribution of parties in the legislatures. 
Not knowing how many their followers are. Ministers, 
supposed to represent the non- official part of the 
legislature are compelled to look upon the official 
nominated element as the nucleus of their voting 
strength, hoping by individual negotiation to 
beat up a few more recruits on each occasion — 
a most distressing situation for those who are 
expected to build up the strength of the popular 
party. How dare we talk of full Parliamentary 
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institutions so long as'nine out of every ten politicians 
will refuse to take a name, be classified or acknow- 
ledge a leader ? As to the education of electorates 
to which our venerated leader, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, 
drew our attention last May, nothing much seems to 
be done. Even if special popular lectures on civic? 
should prove impracticable, and there is no reason 
why they should do so, the practice might at least be 
started of members going down to their constituencies 
after the rising of Parliament and speaking to them 
on what has been done or may be done. Our new 
constituencies cannot be expected to compel the 
attendence of their representatives for some hme yet ; 

representatives should regard it as their duty to 
keep them fully informed as to the state of public 
affairs and legislation. The lesson will soon have to 
be learnt that nothing of more than ordinary conse- 
quence could be done in Parliament without the 
wish of the electorates on the subject having been 
specifically ascertained. Besides being illiterate, 
ignorant and desirous to be let alone, the ordinary 
elector is liable t 3 be gulled by the demagogue and 
persuaded to vote for the person who makes the most 
intemperate speeches and the most extravagant 
promises. The education of the electorates even in 
advanced countries is a never-ending process. When 
1 was last in London during the season of the recent 
General Election, I heard no remark so often as 
this — that a large number of rpen and women had 
come into the registers for the first time, that they 
24 
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had no experience, and no calculation could be made 
as to how they would vote. Candidates, whether 
successful or not, and when successful more than 
otherwise, must remember that this is more their 
duty than that of others. The situation is devoid of 
hope so long as the bulk of our legislators grudge the 
few weeks at a time they give to public business and, 
as soon as Parliament rises, do not think ^f going to 
their electorates and rendering an account of their 
doings, but run back to their business briefs or lands. 

ORGANISATION OF OUR PAKTY. 

I will now ask your leave to say one or two 
words about our party. It would p rhaps be best 
to clear the ground of two criticisms. We have 
from the very nature of the case to answer charges 
from two opposite ends. Our extremist countrymen 
complain that we have merged ourselves in the 
bureaucracy and must be held responsible for their 
blunders, high- handedness and repression. Our 
answer m ist be firm and frank. So long as they will 
proclaim war on the established government, talk 
openly of revolution, inculcate disloyalty and rash 
political action and send about i’v country a 
committee of men of influence with the express object 
of finding out the prospects of a campaign of civil 
disobedien :e, we must sternly disapprove and stoutly 
oppose. So long as they preach the gospel of despair, 
they command neither our assent nor even our 
sympathy. So long as they boycott the present 
<^nstitution, pooh-pooh the reforms and talk of 
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wrecking the Councils, there is no common ground 
between us and we can have nothing to do with them* 
Officials and organs of official opinion deplore our 
lack of organisation and vigorous propaganda. We 
must admit the truth of this charge, though we arc 
not without excuse. But when they attack us for 
indecision of thought, fear of unpopularity and a 
tendency to take up the most violent and passionate 
cries of the extremists and echo them feebly, thus 
affording no constant support to Government, we 
must repudiate the charges as unfounded. Our 
business is to promote our country's welfare, to 
enlarge her political status through the present 
constitution, to secure her ordered progress and 
compatibly with these aims, but not otherwise, to 
support Government. When government officials ga 
beyond the necessities of the case and become 
indiscriminate in repressive measures, threatening to 
stifle the very spirit of agitation, we will not hesitate 
to condemn their action. When the Secretary of 
State abuses his irresponsible power in disregard of 
the Indian tax-payer, we cannot but protest. When 
we are faced with a prospect of stagnation while 
there is so much to do every day in the direction of 
preparing the Indian people for Self-government, we 
must give solemn warning. We are prepared to let 
our leaders accept office and support them when they 
carry out our policy and our aim. We will oppose 
and thwart them when they neglect or defy onr 
wishes. It is amazing how they expect us to stan(| 
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by them when they do us harm as well as when they 
do uS good, in their excessive military expenditure, in 
their high-handedness, in their hesitation to afford 
Indian talent ever> possible opening for employment 
in the highest and most delicate spheres of work, 
seeing that in no long time Indians must be prepared 
for Self-government. Our English brethren must 
understand this clearly. Every day we shall ask, 
what has been done to-day towards the advent of 
Swaraj ? Of every officer we shall inquire, does he 
realize that he is here to fit our people for self-rule ? 
Of every rupee of expenditure we shall require 
to be satisfied that it was unavoidable and in 
the interests of India. We believe in the 
ideals of the Britannic Commonwealth, we cherish 
our connection with it, trusting that our equal 
partnership therein, which has been admitted in 
theory, will soon be translated into fact in all essen- 
tials. We believe in the efficacy of peaceful and 
constitutional methods, and in the pursuit of our high 
aims we are upheld by the consciousness that they 
have been admitted as proper and legitimate by the 
highest authority. And as our motto is Ordered 
Progress, we do not despise compromise in public 
affairs, provided it is honourable, advances the present 
position and does not bar further progress. 

The first requisite of a party organisation is the 
maintenance of a list of members who are prepared to 
o\\m themselves as belonging to the Liberal Federa- 
tion, to subscribe to its principles and to pay a 
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■certain prescribed fee periodically. The second 
requisite is to appoint a leader for all India and fov 
each province every year, who will be entitled during 
his period of office to speak for the party, to treat 
with Government on behalf of his party, to call 
meetings of the Executive when necessary for the 
purpose of determining policy or action, to bring up 
matters of discipline when they are of more than 
ordinary importance, and to be consulted before 
individuals in the party or groups make serious 
pronouncements or adopt definite action on important 
occasions. It would be well to adopt the term leader, 
for it would carry the right to lead and therefore 
signify real business. President, on the other hand, 
suggests mere dignity and may go to the man of 
wealth or social standing and is no good for ouf 
present purpose. He should be placed with funds 
so as to command secretarial facilities. The third 
requisite would be a general fund, both for 
propaganda and electioneering purposes. This, hoW'» 
ever, would be very slow in growing and we need not 
he discouraged by it. 



(2cpbrt on the Dominions Tour. 

Tho following is the full text of the Report hf 
the BL Hon. Mr. Sastri regarding his Deputation to- 
the Dominions of Australia y New Zealand and 
Canada, It was submitted to the Government early 
in January 1923 : — 

I HAVE the honour to submit a report of my visit 
to the Dominions of Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. 

2. Accompanied by my Secretary — Mr. G* S. 
Bajpai, I.C.S. — I sailed by the S. S. ‘ Ormonde ■ from 
Colombo on May 22nd and arrived at Fremantle, the 
port of Western Australia on June ist where I was 
received by the Acting Premier of the State, 
Mr. Colebatch and an official of the Prime Minister’s 
Department, Mr. W. A. Smith, who was attached 
to me throughout the period of my stay in 
the Commonwealth. I sailed from Sydney for New 
Zealand on July 6th and in the interval^ visited 
the capital of every State in the Commonwealth with 
the exception of Tasmania, to which, on account of 
the prevalent climatic conditions and the comparative 
insignificance of the resident Indian population, it 
was not considered desirable that I should proceed. 
Everywhere I was the recipient of the most generous 
hospitality from officials and non-officials, and noth.- 
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ing could exceed the warmth or sincerity of the wel- 
come which was extended to me as a representative 
of the Govtrnment of India. The arrangements 
made for my comfort by the Government of the 
Commonwealth were in every way satisfactory, and 
I should like to place on record my gratitude to 
Mr. W. A Smith of the Prime Minister’s Depart- 
ment whose aid was invaluable in the furtherance 
of my mission. 

3. ihe primary object of my mission to 
Australia as well as to the other Dominions was to 
induce the res^ ective Governments to give practical 
effect to the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1921 which recognised “ that there is an incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of 
the British Empire and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some parts 
of the Empire,” and recommended that ” in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth it was desirable that the rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” I was 
further gent rally instructed to look into any other 
disabilities of Indians resident in Australia and to 
request the authorities concerned to remove them. 
Another duty was to enquire into the possibility of 
securing admission for Indian students into the vari- 
ous Australian Universities and to ascertain whether 
these bodies would be ready to arrange an inter- 
change of professors and lecturers with Indian 
Universities as a step towards the establishment 
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of a better understanding between India and 
Australia. 

4. My method of enquiry in regard to the dis- 
abilities of domiciled Indians was to collect the fullest 
information from official sources as well as from 
representative Indians whom I met in the various 
capitals. A list of these disabilities which Indians 
ahare with other Asiatics is given below: — 

( 1 ) IHaahilities in nujard to political status . — 
(a) Franchise for and Membership of Parlia^ 
monts. — Commonwealth . — An aboriginal 
native of Australia, Asia, Africa, or the 
Islands of the Pacific (except New Zea- 
land) cannot be an elector for the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, unless 
he is entitled under the law of the State 
to vote at elections for the more numer- 
ous House of the Parliament of the State 
(Commonwealth Franchise Act, 1902, 
section 3, and Constitution Act, 1901, 
section 41.) 

(h) Queensland . — Indians as aboriginal natives 
of Asia are disqualified from membership 
of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly (Constitution Act, 1867) and 
from voting at elections for the 
Assembly (Elections Act, 1915, section 9). 
The Council which was the upper 
house has now been abolished in 
Queensland. 
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(c) Western Australia . — Aboriginal natives of 
Australia, Asia or Africa maybe registered 
as electors for the Council in respect of a 
freehold qualification but not for the 
Assembly (Constitution Acts : Amendment 
Act, I Sgg, sections 7, 1 3, 2o : Electoral 
Act, igo7, sections 17, 18) 

(2) Disabilities in regard to property, — All 
Asiatics are disqualified from obtaining leases of land 
in certain irrigation and reclaimed areas, (Irrigation 
<and Reclaimed Lands Act, igi4, section rg ) 

(3) Disabilities in regard to empl ment and 
occupation . — 

(a) Commonwealth , — Bounties under the various 
Bounties Act, igo7-igi2. are payable 
only in respect of goods grown or 
produced by white labour. 

(h) Queensland , — 

(1) The Dairy Produce Act, 1920. 

(2) The Beche-de-Mer Fishery Act, 1913. 

(3) The Sugar Works Act, 191 1. 

(4) The Sugar Cultivation Act, 1913, and 

(5) The Banana Industries Preservation 

Act, 1921, 

prohibit the employment in the various 
industries of persons who have not in the first 
instance obtained in the manner prescribed by 
the Acts a certificate that they are able to read 
and write from dictation not less than 50 
words in the English language. In practice 
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these Acts have the effect of excluding all 
Asiatics from these trades or occupations. 

(c) Western Australia.. — Miners’ rights may not 
be issued to, nor may an interest therein 
be held by Asiatics or Africans, even 
though British subjects, without the Minis- 
ter's approval. (Mining Act, 1904.) 

(4) Miscellaneous. — (Commonwealth.. — Indians are- 
disqualified from receiving invalid and old- 
age pensions. Enquiry made from Indians 
further showed that some difficulty Was 
encountered in the administration of passport 
regulations especially in regard to the admis- 
sion of substitutes for resident Indians 
wishing to return temporarily to India 

5. Each one of these grievances I discussed with 
the authorities concerned, and the results of my 
negotiations in regard to them will be stated in sepa- 
rate paragraphs. Before proceeding to do this, how- 
ever, it may be desirable to make a few general 
remarks on the distribution of the Indian population 
in the various States of the Commonwealth, their 
occupation and outlook and their social and economic 
conditions. 

6. The total Indian population in the Common- 
wealth of Australia is approximately two thousand. 
Accurate figures as to the province- wise distribution 
of this population are not available, as the census 
authorities include in the enumeration Indians who 
happen to be in port on the day when the census is 
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taken. From official and private enquiry, however, 
I was able to obtain the following approximate 
figures : — 


Western 

Australia. 

1 ^louth 

1 Australia. 

1 

Victoria 

New South 
Wales 

Qaeena-! 

land. 

Tasmania. 

300 

200 

400 

700 

300 

100 


Mohammadans predominate in all these States. Only 
a few Sikhs are to be found in New South Wales and 
Queensland. Statistics of octupation were not avail- 
able ; but I gathered that the majority were engaged 
*n retail trade or in agricultural operations. Instances 
of success in these occupations are numerous, the most 
notable being those of one Mr. Bad Ullah from Sind 
who has settled in Western Australia and owns a 
large sheep station of 250,000 acres of land and 
25,000 head of sheep, and a firm of Indian mercers, 
Messrs. Wassiarrall Assamall who have flourishing 
branches at Melbourne and Sydney. Nearly all look 
prosperous and, even where economic prejudice 
operates to their detriment, the remuneration for 
manual labour for each man is seldom less than 1 2 
shillings a day. Of social prejudice I saw little trace# 
A good many Indians have married Australian wives 
from whom they have children and live in harmony 
and friendship with their neighbours. I visited a few 
families and was assured by the wives that they 
suffered from no social disabilities. 
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7. The question of prejudice brings one to the 
so-called white Australian policy which is often inter- 
preted to signif3’ not merely the determination of 
Australians to exclude Asiatics, but as an instrument 
of persecution for those Orientals who have taken up 
their residence in Australia. I have already alluded 
to the social relation in which the Indian community 
in Australia stand to their white neighbours. So far 
as the restrictive side of the policy in regard to emig- 
ration from abroad is concerned, it commands the 
support of an overwhelming majority, who look upon 
it as sacrosanct. Various causes have led to the 
crystalisation of the policy and the attitude of mind 
on which it is based. The sensitiveness and vigilance 
of both the Australian public and the Australian Press 
in this matter may be gathered from the fact that, 
in Spite of repeated declarations that the Government 
of India stood by the reciprocity resolution of 1918 
which concedes to each community of the Britannic 
Commonwealth the right to regulate the composition 
of its own population, my mission was to the end 
criticised in certain circles as an insidious attempt to 
seek a revision of the policy by securing concessions, 
which would make immigration to Australia attractive 
to Indians in the future. Though the criticism was 
confined to the circles in sympathy with labour views, 
it necessitated emphatic assurances on my part of the 
determination of the Government of India to abide 
by the reciprocity resolution of 1918. The result was 
.^vident in the consideration which I received at the 
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hands of the various Governments and in the creation 
of an atmosphere generally favourable to the realisa- 
tion of those objects for which the Government of 
India had deputed me to visit the Dominions. Had 
I shown the slightest disposition to throw doubt on* 
the validity of the 1918 compact, the mission would' 
have been foredoomed to failure. 

8. In regard to the Commonwealth franchise I 
was informed by the legal advisers of the Common- 
wealth Government that the Commonwealth Election 
Act of 1902 creates a separate Commonwealth fran- 
chise, which cannot automatically follow from the 
conferring of the provincial franchise on any class of 
citizens on a date subsequent to the passing of the 
Act. This is the interpretation to which successive 
Attorneys- General have adhered and, although it is 
not supported by judical authority, it may be taken- 
for all practical purposes as necessitating a special 
Act of the Federal Parliament to enfranchise those 
Indians who were not in enjoyment of the State 
franchise before the Act of 1902 became law. This 
was the view which I urged on the Commonwealth 
Government, and their attitude can best be indicated 
in the following words of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr. Hughes. 

9. “ In regard to the franchise although I am 
not able to speak on this subject with such assurance 
and with such finality as on the old age pensions 
question (see paragraph i2 of Report) I do not hesi- 
tate to repeat in the plainest possible terms that 3^0^ 
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have brought within the range of practical politics a 
reform which but for your visit would have been most 
improbable, if not impossible, of achievement/* A 
more definite promise was not possible in view of the 
political situation in Australia and the distribution of 
parties in the Parliament. Both at the Parliamen- 
tary dinner given by the Government of the Com- 
monwealth at which I pleaded for an early grant 
of the Dominion franchise to domiciled Indians, 
and at private interviews with Mr. Cbnrlton. the 
leader of the labour party and Dr. Page, the leader of 
the country party, I received assurances of sympathy 
and support, and I hope that this fundamenial reform 
will be effected at no distant date. The d':Sire to 
satisfy Indian aspirations in this respect is widespread 
and genuine. Its fruition may temporarily be retarded 
by political exigencies which are incidental to Parlia- 
mentary Government and cannot be prevented. Of 
course the electors of Australia would have to be 
reminded of the great importance attached in India to 
the franchise of the Dominions as a proof of her equal 
status and equal partnership in the Empire, and of 
the imperial significance which the problem acquires 
from that fact. 

10. In Western Australia and Queensland where 
Indians do not enjoy the political suffrage in respect 
of elections to the Lower House, there is every reason 
to hope that the Governments concerned will follow 
the lead of the Dominion Cabinet. Without such 
lead the State authorities are reluctant to take the 
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initiative, for reasons arising from the existence of 
sharply defined political parties. 

1 1 . The Government of South Australia promised 
to amend the Irrigation Act so as to render Indians 
eligible for leases of land under the Act. The dis- 
ability in Western Australia as regards the acquisition 
of mining rights is not statutory but is remediable by 
the Minister in charge of mines, and I was assured by 
the Premier of the State that any future applications 
of Indians for nich rights would be sympathetically 
considered. 

1 2. During my stay in Brisbane the Government 
of Queensland resolved to remove the restrictions to 
which Indians engaged in the banana industry were 
subjected under the Act of 1921 ; thejonly other laws 
which affect them are the Sugar Cultivation Act of 
1913 and to a smaller extent, the Dairy Produce Act. 
The Beche-de-Mer and other Statutes mentioned in 
paragraph 3 of this report have no practical bearing 
upon the Indian situation as there is hardly an Indian 
engaged in these industries. The amendment of the 
relevant Acts may be expected to follow the passing 
of legislation in the Commonwealth Parliament 
rendering Indians eligible for invalid and old-age 
pensions. Labour is always suspicious of measures of 
relief to oriental rivals, and the Labour Government 
of Queensland is naturally anxious to dispel apprehen- 
sions by giving to its remedial legislation the impress 
of a general policy adopted in deference to larger 
imperial interests. The Commonwealth Government 
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promised to introduce legislation to amend the present 
Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act at an early date. 
This would confer a real benefit on the older Indians 
settled in the country who are devoid of personal 
resources and disabled from pursuing their normal 
vocations. The Bounties Acts were only in operation 
during the war and are no longer applicable. There 
is no need to seek for the amendment of what is 
already a dead letter. 

13. Difficulties in regard to the entry of Indians 
into Australia arise in connection with — 

(t) incomplete passports; and 
(ii) the admission of substitutes, 

It often happens that a person, wishing to go to 
Australia either to assist a relative or friend already 
there or in hope of getting an occupation with his 
help, obtains a passport describing him as a visitor, 
and being unable to satisfy the immigration authori- 
ties, finds himself in trouble. The Minister of the 
Interior, who administers the immigration regulations 
and with whom I discussed the question, informed 
me that, although the general practice about admit- 
ting substitutes was to confine the privilege to persons 
who came out to act for men engaged in promoting 
overseas wholesale trade between Australia and the 
Eastern countries, Indian substitutes were allowed to 
land if they came as substitutes for farmers, retail 
storekeepers or in some cases even for hawkers. All 
that a substitute has to do is to obtain a bond in the 
sum of £100 and to accept the condition that he will 
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leave Australia within three months of the return of 
the permanent resident to the Commonwealth* A 
similar condition is imposed on the readent to leave 
within three months of the arrival of the substitute. 
The attitude of the authorities seemed to me to he 
reasonable and the only action necessary would 
appear to be a closer scrutiny of passports issued by 
the Local Governments in India to persons proceed- 
ing to Australia to make sure that only bona fide 
substitutes get permits. Full information about the 
object of an applicant’s visit and the probable duration 
of stay should be shown on the passport in order to 
eliminate such difficulties as individuals falling under 
the category of merchants, students and tourists 
might conceivably experience on landing in Australia. 

14. In the Univ(rsities of Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney, which are the best equipped and the 
most widely known, my request for the admission of 
Indian students was very favourably received. The 
accommodation in these Universities is limited owing 
to the pressure of indigenous students^ but I have no 
doubt that the authorities would welcome the entry 
of suitable students from India in moderate numbers. 
A similar assurance was given me by the University 
of Perth. In Brisbane I saw for myself that the 
local demand leaves no room for outside students.- 
The first three Universities would also be prepared to 
consider any reasonable proposal for the exchange of 
lecturers that might emanate from the Indian Univer-* 
sities. 


25 
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15. The foregoing paragraphs briefly stimmarise 
the results of my visit to Australia. The promise of 
legislation to render Indians eligible for old age 
pensions, the removal of disabilities in regard to em- 
ployment in the banana industry inQueensland and the 
undertakn-g of the Government of South Australia to 
eliminate the only restriction on their statute book 
applicable to Indians, viz., exclusion from bases of 
Crown la [ids in the Murray region does not amount 
to a cornj)lete settlement of our differences W'tli the 
Australian authorities, but it is a satisfactory ifid^ x of 
the spirit iii which the latter are prepared lo give 
effect to the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
192 '. Even more gratifying was the cordial sym- 
pathy manifested by all sections of the people to the 
requests which I made on behalf of the Government 
of India. The principle of equality of citizenship is 
now recognised as vital to the continuance of friendly 
relations b etween the various parts of the Empire, and 
there is a general disposition to concede equality in 
view of the assurances that nothing wil! b » done to 
disturb policy of restricted emigration which the 
majority of Australians look upon as necessary to 
their economic safety and well-being. It is easy to 
underrate the effect of popular sympathy; but in 
democratic countries it is the only foundation on which 
a reform which has long been hindered by ignorance 
and prejudice can be based. The appeal to imperial 
solidarity, justice and fairplay on which I based my 
case evoked wide-spread response. Ere long it 
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should help to consummate the aspiration which the 
Government and the people of India have so much at 
heart. 


NEW ZEALAND 

I sailed from Sydney on the 6th of July and 
arrived in Wellington on the 1 ith. The Minister 
for the Interior, the Hon’ble David Stewart, and 
Mr. Hi slop, Under- Secretary of State for Internal 
Affairs, received me on behalf of Government. As I 
Was to leave for Vancouver on July the 25th it was 
decided to confine my visit to the Nortn Island/ 
During my stay I stayed for a week in Wellington, a 
♦couple of days in Rotarua. and the rest of the time in 
Auckland. The Government of New Zealand had 
•made every arrangement for our comfort and both as 
cicerone and official guide — Mr, Hislop who accom- 
panied me everywhere in the Dominion was invalu- 
able. The reception accorded by the civic authorities 
was also most generous and enthusiastic ; while 
nothing could exceed the courtesy shown me by 
Their Excellencies the Governor-General and Lady 
Jellicoe. Everywhere I saw manifestations of sym- 
pathy for India and her people and a genuine desire 
to establish a friendly understanding between the two 
parts of the Empire by the removal of outstanding^ 
differences. 

2. The resident Indians in the Dominion qI 
New Zealand number between 550 and 600. Exact 
♦figures were unfortunately not forthcoming as tfiek 
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Census Department had not completed their report cC 
the last census. Hie New Zealand Electoral Act 
gives franchise to all British subjects, and Indians, 
enjoy the privilege, just the same as other classes of‘ 
His Majesty’s subjects. Enquiry from Indians revealed 
the existence of two disabilities 

(1) exclusion from the benefits of the Old-age 

Pensions Act ; and 

( 2 ) difficulty of securing employme nt. I made re- 

4)resentations on both subjects to the 
Government of New Zealand. As regards 
the former Mr. Massey’s Cabinet informed^ 
■me that there were no amendments ^wo- 
f|)osed ^(ptesent in the Act, but that when 
the tkne came to revise it, Government 
would consider my representations. .'In 
view of the fact that there are probably no 
Indians who fulfil the conditions regard- 
ing ags required by the Act, and it is 
unlikely that any will be eligible for some 
years to come, no great hardship should 
result from the matter being allowed to 
stand over for the present. When the 
time comes, I have no doubt that thp 
‘ ' claims of Indians will receive a sym- 
pathetic consideration. ■ * 

3. In this belief I am strengthened by the 
■ assurance given me by the Minister of Public Works 
that no Indians who could not find employment clsfe- 

- where would be provided with work by Government 
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in.* order to emble them to eara a Kvelibood* frii this 
^nnection it seems desirabte to rec(M?d aii» e^socfe 
which reflects great credit on the Govermnen| of 
New Zealand. Some time ago a band of Xn^an 
labourers was employed on road construction^ whec^ 
white labourers refused to work with them*. In this 
intransigent attitude they received the support of 
their union. The authorities declined to dismiss 
the Indians and their firm stand led to a collapse 
of the white strike. This instance is significant 
ol the firmness and impartiality with which 
4he Dominion of New Zealand adhwnister their 
laws. 

4. I was also at some pains to enqiiire into the 
causes which prevented Indians from securing employ* 
fffent. It will be idle to deny that in some cases 
colour prejudice is responsible for the result, but the 
prejudice is confined to a few, and so are the instances 
of unemployment among Indians. They da not enjoy 
the same degree of prosperity as their compatriots 
iii Australia ; but the explanation of this is to be 
sought not in any aggravated manifestations of 
pfejiidice a$ in a variety of causes wholly unconnected 
With racial animosity. The majority of Indians have 
not been long in the country and have yet to find 
their feet. Casual labour at a time when there is a 
general economic depression is a precarious source of 
livelihood. The revival of prosperity should improve 
their prospects. Such of them as have farms of their 
awn are quite well to do. 
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5. In accordance with my instructions I made 
representations to the Government of New Zealand 
regarding the New Zealand Immigration Restrict ions 
Amendment Act, 1920. Under the regulations framed 
under the Act it was provided: — 

(1) that temporary permits for visits for the purpose of 
pleasure, education or commerce should He issued 
only for a period of six months or less, extensione- 
being given for extraordinary reasons only, and 

(^) the Government of New Zealand further suggested 
that the number of passports issued annually by the 
Government of India for temporary visits to New 
Zealand should be restricted in number, ^nd that they^ 
shoulrl be issued only to people who had already 
arranged to leave New Zealand on the expiration of 
their temporary visits. 

As a result of my negotiations the stipulation as 
to the number of permits or passports to be issued by 
the Government of India has been withdrawn, and it 
has also been agreed that such permits will in every 
necessary case be extended in order to enable a visitor 
to complete the purpose of his visit. The regulations 
further provide that Indians lawfully resident in 
New Zealand can leave the country only for four 
years without loss of domicile. The Government of 
New Zealand have agreed to amend this regulation 
if it is found that the time fixed can be safely extend- 
ed with due regard to the prevention of fraudulent 
use of old certificates 

6. So far as grievances remediable by legislation 
or appeals to individual official or public opinion are 
coacemed, this exhausts the list. I should, however, 
like to dwell on one feature of the situation which 

effects Indians both in Australia and New Zealand 
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and which to my mind calls for immediate improve* 
ment. It is the absence of a co-ordiiuting and 
protecting agency which could help th Indian com- 
munity to realise its existence as a corporate entity^ 
and assist iridividual members of the community in 
combating d fficnlties which arise from day to day. 
Neither in Australia nor in New Zealand do Indians 
possess sufficient education to take care of themselves* 
They are scattered over a very wide area; they are 
drawn from various classes, and they Jack the equip- 
ment fur organised effort. The Dominion authorities 
with the best will in the world cannot help them to 
overcome the shortcomings of defective education. If 
one of them wishes to secure a passage, there is diffi- 
culty with the shipping companies. If the authorities 
have to be approached regarding the admission of a 
sub>titute or a relation, there is difficulty owing to 
lack of mutual understanding. Must of these troubles 
are incidental to an imperfect knowledge of English 
and the .'^tr^ngeness of the environment in which 
they live. Its effect on the community as a whole is 
to paralyse unity of endeavour where the interests of 
all are co?icerned. The individual is similarly handi- 
capped in the pursuit of his own vocation. Other 
countries provide the necessary aid to their nationals 
in the person of a Consular Officer. India maintains 
no such agency in the Dominions. Doubtless the 
Indian population both in Australia and New Zealand 
will, in future, probably be a dwindling factor, but 
this can of itstif be no justification for a neglect of thfe 
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interests of those who are there. From several quar«> 
ters I received suggestions or requests that this de6* 
deucy should be supplied. Nothing could be of mere 
effectual help to the Indian community in these 
distant lands, than the presence of a sympathetic and 
Ally accredited representative of their country who 
^1ll|^.chaIged primarily with the duty of protecting 
thtk interests ; nothing could better smooth over diffi- 
culties which must arise between Governments so far 
removed from one another as the Governments of the 
Dominions and of India. If a Protector of Indians is 
appointed in Fiji, it might be possible to include the 
protection of Indian interests in New Zealand and 
Australia in his jurisdiction. If such an appointment 
be deferred, an alternative arrangement would seem 
to be to appoint an agent for the two Dominions ; 
who might also combine with the duties of Protector 
and those of a Trade Cornmissionor if his work as 
Protector does not occupy all his time. But some 
action to help our nationals in these countries se^ ms 
to me to be essential. 


CANADA 

I left Auckland on July the :^5th and landed in 
Victoria, the capital of the province of British 
<Tokimbia, on August the nth. I was received on 
landing by Sir Joseph Pope, Under-Sccretary of State 
for External Affairs, whom the Prime Minibter of 
Canada had deputed to vNelcome me on behalf of his 
<k}vernment. Fortunately the Commissioner of 
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Emigiatioa for the Pacific Coast was in the town, 
and I Was able to ascertain from him the exact 
numbers and distribution of the Indian populaticHi 
in the Dominion. There are not more than i, 2 oo 
Indians in the whole of Canada, to-day and of 
them nearly 1,100 are Sikhs and are mainly to be 
found in British Columbia. The remaining loo 
are scattered over the rest ofi the country, the 
majority being found' in the provinces of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Compared with the pre-war 
figures which were in the neighbourhood of 6,000, 
there has been a very great decline in the Indian 
population, due partly to migration ftom Canada 
to the United States and partly to returns to 
i India. 

2 . Ifi British Columbia the majority of Indians 
resident are employed in the lumber trade as mill* 
owners, or operatives or carriers. Agriculture is the 
main occupation of the rest, although I found one <»r 
two in Toronto following literary pursuits such as 
journalism or accounting. Very few Indians work as 
labourers for others. The labour representatives 
whom I met in Vancouver and other private individuate 
informed me that the Indian is very industrious and 
steady and much in demand, and that consequendy 
he commands sometimes even a higher wage than 
his European rival. Ih the circumstances it is 
only to be .expected that the' general level of 
prosperity of the Indian population in Canada should 
be high. 
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3. In Canada I had to apply myself to three 
tasks, vizi — 

(0 to Sfcure the federal franchise for such 
^ Indians as do not already enjoy it ; 

(it) to obtain the provincial and municipal 
franchise for Indians resident in British 
Columbia which is the only province that 
withholds these rights ; and 
(in) to ascertain and ask for the removal of such 
other grievances as might exist unknown 
to the Gk)vernment of India. 

4. Pommion franchise ^ — Under section 30 (g) 
of the Dominion Elections Act persons, who by the 
laws of any province in Canada, are disqualified from 
voting for a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
such province in respect of race are not qualified to 
vote in such a province at elections to the Dominion 
House of Commons. That the disqualification is not 
absolute may be gathered from the provision included 
in the same sub-clause of the Act that the restriction 
shall not dii-qualify or render incompetent to vote any 
person who has served in the naval, military or air 
force of Canada in the late war. Other instances of 
the Dominion Parliament not strictly adhering to the 
provincial electoral qualifications for the purposes of 
dominion franchise are not uncommon. For instance, 
in the year 1900 the legislature of the province of 
Manitoba passed an Act providing that persons not of 
British birth and not resident for more than seven 
years in the province could not be enrolled as voters 
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unless they could read certain clauses in the Act in 
one of the following languages: — 

English, French, German or any Scandinavian 
language. 

, This provision was intended to disfranchise Slave 
voters from the Ukraine, but the Dominion 
Parliament did not accept the disqualification and 
admitted them to the federal franchise. Prece- 
dents thus exist to enable the Dominion authorities to 
take separate action in order to confer the right of 
vote at Dominion elections on Indians resident in 
British Columbia, even though the Government of 
that province cannot see its w'ay to confer the provin- 
cial suffrage on them. This argument as well as the 
recommendation of the Imperial Conference of 1921 
which was assented to by the representatives of 
Canada I placed before the Federal Cabinet in Ottawa 
in order to expedite legislation in the desired direction. 
I quote the following from the Prime Minister’s 
reply : — 

“ I detire to assure you that at the earliest favourable 
moment, the Government will be pleased to invite the 
consideration of Parliament ^.o your request that the 
natives of India resident in Canada be granted 
Don inion Parliamentary franchise on terms and- 
oonditioDS identical with those which govern the 
exercise of that right by the Canadian citizens 
generally ” 

From enquiry I ascertained that the present 
Electoral Act should come up for revision in the very 
near future and that the occasion will be suitable for 
recommending to Parliament the enfranchisement of 
Ind ans resident in British Columbia. The attitude 
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of poKtioians rind* the public genei^ally wduld he 
favourable to such a measure, primarily on its merits 
as a measure of justice and alfeo on account of its 
beneficial influence on the relations of India aiwi 
Canada. There may be some disposition in political 
4 |iiart€iis ih British Columbia to oppose it, but there is 
reason to anticipate that their objections Wouldb 
not yield to a rational presentment of the case in its 
broader aspect. At every public meeting which 1 
addressed, I urged on my audience the need for 
approaching the question in an imperial and not a 
provincial spirit. Their response seemed to be of 
happy augury for the future. 

5 . In British Columbia itself I found every readi- 
ness on the part of the Local Government to admit 
the reasonableness of my request, but a reluctance to 
make any definite pledge in view of the prevalent 
opinion in the province. The economic rivalry 
between the white and non-white races in British 
Columbia is more acute than in any other part of the 
Dominion, Indians do not share in the struggle to 
any appreciable extent as their numbers are compara- 
tively insignificant, but the oriental element in the 
population of the Province composed of men from 
countries in the far East is considerable ; and to 
Ifeose engaged in the task of earning their daily bread, 
racial distinctions are too intangible to provide a subs- 
tantial basis for differentiation. The extent of popular 
prejudice may be gathered from the fact that last 
year a measure introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
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of the province to confer the vote on those Asiatics 
who had served with the Canadian forces during Che 
late war was defeated. In such an atmosphere it is 
difficult to expect an immediate and auspioious 
initiative on the part of the .provincial authorities. As 
Parliament was not sitting, I was unable to put my 
case Ijefore its members ; but I spoke before several 
public audiences and also discussed the questicm of 
the franchise with representatives of labour organi- 
sations which are commonly supposed to be stronger 
in’ their opposition to claims of equality put forward 
on behalf of the Eastern races. The former were 
enthusiastic in their response to my appeal for equit- 
able and equal treatment of Indians; the latter 
authorised me to. state to Government that they would 
not oppose to any measure of relief that the latter 
might decide to introduce. All the signs point to « 
softening of prejudice and a broadening of vision; but 
persistent effort would appear to be necessary for 
some time yet in order to complete the task of 
political education without which no change can, be 
expected in a democratic country. In British 
Columbia I am not hopeful of immediate results; but 
of the ultimate success of continued endeavour 
I have, little doubt. 

6. The other difficulties of resident Imjians, 
besides exclusion from the municipal franchise in 
British Colupabia in regard to which the a.ttitude oJ 
the Prpvinqial '.Government is sirnilar to their attitude 
in respect of the political franchise, are pf a minor 
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character. They arise out of applications for thife 
admissio i of substitutes or children of relatives whom 
resident Indians wish to send to school in Canada, or 
from the rejection of applications for permission to 
return to India by Indians who entered Canada 
surreptitiously and are, therefore, not lawful resicl nts» 
As regards the entry of substitutes there should b no 
difficulty in arriving at an arrangement similar to thei 
one which exists in Australia. The admission of 
children not covered by the reciprocity resolution of 
1918 presents some difficulty as the Department of 
Emigration do not feel sure that the privilege of 
introducing the children of relatives who merely wish 
to proceed to preparatory schools would not be 
abused. Once a child has been admitted, it is irhpossi- 
ble for the Department to ket p track of him or to 
compel hts attendance at school ; a loophole, it is 
feared, might thus be opened for the importation of 
child labour. A solution might be found in iht 
consideration of each application on its merits, and I 
have urged this on the Minister for consideration. 
Indians who enter the country by evading the laW 
have no legal claim to be allowed to register out with 
a view to retaining their domicile if they wish to 
return to India for a short visit ; but as the Canadian 
authorities have not exercised their right to eject such 
f>eople, I pointed out that their de facto citizenship 
might now be treated as a 46 /ure qualification Jor 
the granting of permits. The Minister has promised 
sympathetic consideration. As regards ^the entry of 
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wives and children of resident Indians the Govern- 
ment of Canada are ready to administer the rules 
made under the reciprocity agreement of 1918 with 
the utmost sympathy and fidelity. 

7. Reviewing the tour in the light of actual 
achievement and of prospective reform, I am glad that 
a deputation was sent to the Dominions. The 
constitutional importance to India of negotiating 
directly with the Dominions on matters of mutual 
interest through an accredited rt presentative is too 
evident to need elaboration. What is less obvious is 
the educative value of such visits both for facilitating 
the realisation of the immediate objects in view and 
the promotion of a spirit of imperial solidarity. India 
has suffered in the past from lack of knowledge and 
of understanding. The progress made by her during 
the last 60 years is hardly known outside this country. 
The average citizen of a Dominion still regards India 
as a land of mixed poverty and splendour, barbaric 
in outlook and aspiration as well as in magnificence. 
He has had no opportunity of meeting Indians of 
refinement and culture, without which it is impossible 
to dissipate the phantom of superiority born of an 
imperfect appreciation of Indian capacity. The 
incentive to active trade relations between India and 
the Dominions has also been lacking to promote the 
personal intercourse which i|| the best solvent of 
prejudice. The only means of securing better 
relations in the future is the promotion of such 
intercourse. Of the desire of the Dominions to 
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understand India there can be no doubt. In the 
task of stimulating and satisfying this desire the 
educated people of India, no less than the Govern- 
ment, must do their full sharfe. 

01 the services of Bajpai as Secretary, I 
cannot write enough. To uncommon ability he adds 
uncommon industry and uncommon courtesy- It was 
a piece of good fortune tome that his services were 
available. I recommend them earnestly to the 
recognition of the Government of India. 
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Under the auspices of the National University, 
Adyar, the Bt. Hon. Sastri delivered a lecture on “ The 
League of Nations ” on the 13th January, 1928, 
Dr. Besant presiding. He said : — 

|\R. Besant, Students of the National University 
Xy and Friends. — The League of Nations owes 
its origin to the fervid humanitarianism of a great 
man who, however, unfortunately is much derided and 
ridiculed as ‘a visionary. I am not here concerned 
to defend him at all from such attacks. But he had 
one great idea which, in spite of much opposition, he 
tried to embody in a complete institution for the 
benefit of our mankind. That he has not succeeded 
better is not his fault. The opposition came from 
many quarters and one is sorry to think that it came 
from the great nations as well as the small nations. 
But the idea of getting the peoples of the world to 
adjust their differences without recourse to war, 
except in the very last resort and as a matter of 
despair, is, I think, still very far from being realised. 
I am not one of those who are therefore disposed to 
think that the League of Nations is nothing. That 
is not the point of view I always take, ^rather think 
that too mf^ny of us <n India not less than elsewhprp 
are i n the habit nf supposing that a thing has only got 
26 
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to be just and true and necessary, and it will be 
fjth ere. It is the teaching partly through a priori 
reasoning to which we have been accustomed, which 
^makes us think so. For instance, you have got on 
the wall opposite ** There is nothing higher than 
Tiuth”. Hilt some people would always add there 
is nothing which conquers so much as the Truth. 
That ma v be so. But we have all got to realise that 
sometimts truth and justice take a long time to 
conquer. For ages upon ages, for millennia, it would 
seem as though their adversaries, untruth and injus- 

take a g reat 
Lilie nations 
that peoples 
a common 

platform and by thorough discussion and compromise 
adjust their differences, actually sptaking, this idea 
will take long to establish itself among us. To us 
here, it seems such an easy, simple thing. But it is 
not so really. At present the League of Nations is 
not altogether pacific. It is mean^ for the purpose of 
certainly putting an end to war. But so contradictory 
is human natifte and so imperfect is it, that even the 
League of Nations has, in the final resort, to fall back 
on a threat of force, if it is to be able to carry its 
decrees to full fruition, and so a great many people are 
saying that after all what is this League of Nations 
«tcept an instrument how and then threatening and 
coercing and if the League of Nations is dominated 
hf the major nations of the world, it would only 


I tice, were still triumphant. Great idea s 
deal of time indeed to strike root amon gsl 
and this particular idea 
vho have differences must come to 
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meat! tyrannising over the ^tnall ones, and it = was 
further stated that the League of Natiofts could Hot 
operate at a!! ejtcept on a vote of unanimity. The 
critics said that that put the blinkers on the whole 
thfftg— this League of Nations will never work at all.- 
We have been able to get over this thing at the 
Assembly of the League, at which it was my privilege 
to be present as a representative of this conn-ry. It 
wa^ decided that unanimous resolutions eo (Id be 
taken On matters of supreme importance, while on 
matters of secondary importance the League could act 
even although it had not passed resolutions uuani* 
mously but adopted recommendations with a majority. 
This is all due to the fertility of Lord Balfour's in* 
fellect, and so now the League of Nations is placed 
beyond reproach of being unable to act except ia 
cases, and there must be very few indeed, where 
unanimous vote could be obtained. But this other 
thing, the threat of force, is still there. We have not 
been able to remedy this defect. The League of 
Nations probably will always apply to have an Army 
and Navy of its own sufficiently to control and recoa> 
cile all powers that may defy its decrees. In my 
own judgment, it is just as well that it should be sO 
to teach the peoples of the world that they are respoa> 
aible for their actions, but the League of Nations hao. 
no right to do it. Let the League of Natioa» 
continue to rely as it does On its moral anthMityand 
never bring its physical force into acttve(|d^ Bik 
short of war the League of Nations has a^f^ed tia 
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best tnind to the task of perfecting an instrument 
called the blockade^ It is a question' 

involving the most awful difficulty in execution, 
difficulties of a diplomatic character , difficulties arising 
from naval and military strategy, difficulties also 
arising from the relative positions, geographical and 
Otherwise, of countries in which we have been interest- 
ed. But still as a striking proof of the ingenuity of 
the human mind the task apparently so difficult is 
brought within very near successful accomplishment 
by the continued labours of a Permanent Commission 
established for the purpose. That Commission inces- 
santly is at work on this subject and when I was 
there a series of recommendations of great importance 
was brought forward which, however, for want of 
time, were referred to our successors, the Third 
Assembly. But the provisions of the blockade in so 
far as they have been published will convince any 
student of international affairs that if properly worked 
even at the present moment, it is capable of becoming 
a powerful weapon, when the League of Nations is 
threatened with an act of defiance on the part of 
any of its members. But it is not to the sanction 
behind the moral authority of the League of Nations 
•» that -it is my purpose to refer to-day. I wish rather 
\o you to dwell on the Constitution, for a minute, 
if you please, of the League. It is a somewhat curious 
'constitution. But in it may be seen reflected the 
^difficulties, attendant upon dealing with all affairs of 
international character. You have to reconcile 
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pfejudtcss and points of view as far apart as tfi© 
-continents of the world, as far apart as the civilisations 
of the world, as far apart as the might and majesty 
of the United States, for instance, on the one hand, 
arid of a little state like Panama or Haiti, on the 
other. Now in order to be able to command the 
assent and whole hearted support of the great powers 
of the world like Japan or Great Britain, yon have 
to introduce features in yoor Constitution which by 
their very inherent complexity would take away the 
confidence, such as there might be, of a small Power. 

If you want to infuse confidence in the smaller powers 
which are component members of the League the 
great nations may withdraw and then the League 
would crumble to pieces. It is a very hard task to 
reconcile the competing requirements and sometimes 
'the contrary requirements of such a situation. They 
have a plan that has worked so far. The League is 
composed at the present moment of 48 or 49 states* 
Each state is to be represented at meetings of the 
full Assembly, which is the larger body, by three 
members and it is open to each member to have his 
■own substitute or series of substitutes according to the 
resourcefulness of the nation which sends the deputy. 
The three people are ever the principal delegates and 
them one has to be chosen to be the leader. 
Then he gives the vote at the time the vote is taken. 
For every nation there is only one vote. The 
Assembly consists therefore of 150 people entitled 
to sit as its component members. The Assembly 
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has its own sphere of operations. . So ma,ny matters 
are mentioned specifically as coming within the juris- 
diction of the A^embly. But the Assembly being big 
and^ meeting ^ oply once a year always on the fijrst^ 
Friday of September, it .has been' considered necessary 
to 'copstjtpte another body more seltc.t and compact 
to sit continually and attend to the work of the 
Lejigue from day to day. That body is . called the 
Council, ^ and to-day there are about 4 prominent 
members. Mind you, a member is not an individual. 
A rnember is a . state. According to the position of 
the ji^t Assembly at which India was represented as 
being ,one of the six non-permanent members, the 
four members are the fpur Great Powers, Great 
Britain, France, Japan and Italy. But the six non- 
permanent members are to be elected for a period of 
three yevs in the Assembly. The six non-permanent 
members: are also to be chosen so as to satisfy the 
natural desires of the different parts of the world to 
be .r^presentented on the Council and also different 
civilisations and linguistic considerations coming to 
play as. well. It is very difficult indeed to choose six 
natiqns of the world, and to satisfy all the nations. 
Canvassing of a rather vulgar kind takes place at the 
time of these elections. If a country spends some 
little money, sends clever smooth-tongued people to be 
represented, it gains the confidence, and the goodwill 
of the representatives of the other powers. It is 
likely that it will obtain a place on the non-payment 
|)art of the Council which would be of great value 
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to-day. Now the non-permanent membt r for As»a 
will be Chma. Last year, our good old friend, 
Sir William Meyer, who used to represent India in 
the two League A>semblies, told me that he was 
never sympathetic with the idea that Asia should be 
represented as a power by China. As a matter pf 
fact, by^right we should be there. Unfortunately, 
however, there are two considerations that weight d 
prominemly agvainst us. One is that we are part of 
the Empire of Gieat Britain, and that n,mpirt is 
viewed with jealousy and suspicion by other powers 
and they do not like that th^ weight of Cheat Britain, 
should be increased in the Council by a component of 
it, India, becoming also the holder of the seat there.: 
That is one consideration which is likely to weigh 
against us for some time. The other consideration 
which by our own efforts we can surmount is the 
low regard in which we are held by the other 
members of the League of Nations. At the Assembly 
meeting it is rather difficult for the Ind an members 
to put full weight unless they are backed by a power- 
ful lever of pubhc opinion in India and until also 
they are backed by the Government of India with all 
its resources, I will later on refer to this aspect of 
the matter. For the present moment I am concerned 
to point out that it is not right that in future, if it 
were possible, we should allow the continent of Asia 
to be represented by China, the objection to China 
being that although it is nominally a representative, it 
does not enjoy anything like a staWe or well-ordered 
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government. Its people cannot speak with one 
coherent voice and it is by no means representative 
of the great civilisation of Asia. That, however, is a 
consideration which we should bear in mind for the 
future. At present the great powers that enjoy this 
non-permancnt representation are Brazil, Spain, 
Belgium and Uruguay. Uruguay has come in because 
it is a South American State ; all of them call them- 
selves Republics, they are far from being Republics. 
All these States come from that part of the world 
and they generally hold the pistol at the head of the 
League. They come together like a band of brigands. 
They come there and act together. Now 1 8 people 
in a disorganised body make a good working nucleus 
and when they go about casting their \ otes it is no 
wonder that they always get their point. It came 
out very well when they elected judges to the Inter- 
national Court. India must be able to make its own 
direction in that way. But India is not backed by 
plentiful resources or by a powerful public opinion as 
well to handle in these matters to a certain extent. 

Now the Council of the League is an independ- 
ent body for a great many purposes. It can take 
decisions and carry out those decisions during the 
time when the Assembly does not meet. The Assem- 
bly must, however, be kept informed of work done 
by the Council. The relative position of the Assembly 
and the Council, however, carefully safeguarded by 
one or two regulations in the Constitution of the 
League, is still a matter of much dispute. Nobody 
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knows Still the precise functions which the Council 
can discharge without the mandate from the Assem- 
bly. Nobody knows where the Assembly can interfere 
with the action of the Council or upset it in any 
matters. Luckily now when there are differences 
between the Council and the Assembly, there is provi- 
sion made for the international tribunal to be worked 
by both bodies to adjust their differences. All several 
such disputes will have to arrive and be put before 
the International Court. In general, the Assembly is 
supposed to be the repository of final responsibility* 
The Assembly, as I said, is so constituted that it 
cannot act easily and cannot act continually. It 
depends so much on the Council. But it has beet> 
considered necessary to give the Council a very large 
sphere of independent action, while there are 
disputts arising, and »when I sat at the Assembly 
an occasion arose over a discussion. You may 
remember, some of you, that I figured with unneces- 
sary prominence over an opium dispute that came 
before the Assembly. My name has been dragged 
in as the representative of a more backward 
state of opinion in India, which made large sums of 
money in the sale of opium. I would refer to it later 
on. But once in the course of our representation, the 
representative of China, which is the culprit in opium 
matters but whose guilt had the good fortune of being 
awarded by reason that she was represented on the 
non permanent part of the Council by one who had 
acted then as the President of the Council, a young 
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mpD, Dr. Wellingtpn Koo, and by reason of that fact 
China was able to change the c( nsi]re of the world- 
But I do not tnink it will be possible to do so in 
future. When the time comes up I shall have a 
word to say on the subject of opium, how far we are 
responsible for it. But for the time being it happened' 
that he (Dr. Willington Koo) threatened me. He 
Was the President of the Council who opened the 
Assembly. He was one of the prominent figures there 
and he threatened me as a matter of fact by starting 
a big question of the relative power of the Assembly 
and the Council, if he was not to have his way. Sir 
William Meyer and I put our heads together and said 
thus : If you are tostart that kind of question nothing 
will suit us better. Come along, then ; settle the 
powers once for all.*’ And like a prudent man, when 
he found the guage taken up easily, he went and 
consulted a lawyer and the lawyer told him that he 
had better hold his hands a bit, and so he went away 
from the field leaving us in possession. However, I 
expect that sooner or later the relative positions of 
these two great bodies in the League will be settled. It 
can never be settled until disputes are referred to 
the International Tribunal. 

Having said so much of the Constitution, I must 
say about the method of the work, how the League 
functions. You have no idea about the enormous 
and complicated matters that come up for settlement 
in the Assembly meetings. For instance, disputes 
between great nations, questions of copyright, ship- 
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ping, questions of communications, very delicate 
questions about disease and the spread of infection 
all oyer the world, and also the fate of minorities, 
mandates, things of that kind of vast moment, have 
all got to be settled in the course of the live weeks, 
and each member receives from day to day a pile of 
printed and type- written matter and he has to read 
some of it, no man can master the whole* The work 
is done in a remarkable way and the method of work 
is reduced to an cas}' system, it is partly by reason 
of this fact that the. publicity part of the 1 eague is 
almost perfect. In fact, it acts on the theory that 
nothing should be kept secret. If possible all things 
should be made available to the inquirers and that is 
why you get a number of copies and documents if 
you only say that you area person generally interested 
in the things of the world. That is point No. I. 

Point No. 1 1 is how the members of the Assem- 
bly divide up into a large number of Committees, 
We had these Committees in our time. Next year 
the same number will be kept up, but it may be 
modified. To each Committee every delegation frorn 
a country sends one delegate. It is so arranged that 
the delegation from each county can have full inform 
mation about all nations that come there. Some one 
or other will be there on each Committee. The few 
men are carefully chosen. There is no reason why a 
country should not assert its full strength on a Com- 
mittee if it pleases to do so. These Committees meet 
at an appointed time. Everything is now organised 
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and there is no confusion. It is better to send some 
man two or three times, so that if once he gets 
possession of the rights he would find it possible to 
do for his country the utmost that is possible. The 
full Assembly meets at one part of the morning and 
the Committees meet in the afternoon, after the 
Assembly ends, and then continually as often as 
Committees have their business. They send reports 
to the Assembly which we read and which form the 
subject of specific resolutions. It is really most 
wonderful how the Assembly and the Council keep 
working together during the five weeks and turn out 
mattf^^r which will repay perusal on every page of it, 
so interesting is the subject matter that is dealt with 
by these bodies. 

Let me say a few things about India’s position. 
It is said by people in India, who never read a thing 
in the original, who arc content with taking scrappy 
material from the newspapers and who are further 
filled with the idea that in the outside world there 
is nothing, in India there is everything and in per- 
fect form — people of that kind go about saying. 
“ What is there in the League of Nations ? there is 
nothing in it. British Empire has wickedly and 
satanically invented these reforms by which the peo- 
ple of India are, as it were, laid under a spell. They 
are made to believe that they arc brought into the 
comity of Nations by being given an independent 
place, but never go to the League of Nations.” In 
India, that is the criticism our people pass on our 
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position in the League of Nations. They speak that 
** it is intended to reconcile our intelligentsia for ever 
and ever to a dependent position within the British 
Empire, by the camouflage of an independent placp 
in the League of Nations. One or two similar 
camouflages and we believe that we would all be 
victimised.’* But there is no truth in either the suspi- 
cions or the statements which are founded on them. 
As a matter of fact, India is an independent member 
of the League of Nations. She takes her position 
there in her own right and not as a member of the 
British Empire. We sit there just like the members 
of Great Britain ; we fight and talk like them. Some 
one has remarked : You will be tolerated only so 
long as you did like them. The moment you sit 
there and speak as independent judges, the moment 
you wish to vete differently from Great Britain, you 
will be made to realise what you are.” That is what 
I used to hear before I went there. I tell you that, 
having been a non official all my time except now and 
then, notwithstanding an abandoned Moderate, I 
am sometimes in the habit of speaking out my mind* 
What about Sir William Meyer ? He was one of 
those hide- bound officials, a member of the Heaven- 
born Service. He rose to the top of the ladder, and 
when he was at the head of the Indian delegation we, 
the Maharao of Cutch and myself, have often had to 
restrain him in his outbursts of indignation. We had 
to restrain him because he Went too far every time. 
During the five weeks that we sat with him, I know 
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that ^le cast our vote with our consent at least three 
different times against Great Britain. Some pc dple 

that we received secret instructions, to vote this 
way or that way. We did not receive any secret 
instructions, either from the Secretariat in Whitehall 
or f^om the Government of India. The decision of 
the Government of India was made clear to us by the 
memoranda which they prepared in advance. But I 
am not aware of a single instance where India Office 
instruction was sent to us. If it had been sent We 
should have repudiated it with indignation. India 
Office has nothing to do with it. It is the Govern- 
ment of India which we represent. That should be 
borne in mind by all representatives and by critics of 
the League. 

Having stated so much, I ought to take you into 
our work. It is no secret either. I mention it for 
the purpose of showing that we have nothing to 
conceal though critics speak with anxiety about 
India, statements of a crude and unsympathe^tic 
character calculated to mislead. For instance, when 
the Assembly meets during those five weeks the dele** 
gations from the British Empire are in the habit of 
meeting together every now and then. When, for 
instance, Lord Balfour found some point difficulty 
concerning the British Empire, he sometiims asked 
us to dinner With him. Members from South Africa, 
^Canada, etc., were asked to meet at dinner or at 
lunch. Then we discussed the matter together and 
vety often we came to an agreement; but it occa- 
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sionally happened that we were unable to agree; then 
the undtrstanding was that each delegation might 
take its own way where agreement was not arrived 
at. As I have said, our votes were cast differently 
from the votes of Great Britain at the Assembly iti 
igii- These meetings of the British de legation may 
be represented by you, if you are anxious, as the 
agency for bringing India and other countries into 
line with Great Britain. They are agents for the 
purpose of finding out a common basis to vote to- 
gether. That much, of course, is due to our Sovei^ 
cign Power and in yielding we do not yield in any*- 
thing essential. 

Let me now say a word about this opium ques- 
tion. Sometimes I have read of the ignoble part that 
the representatives of India played in the Assembly of 
1921 over the opium question. It is not possible for 
me to take you over the whole ground. It is useful 
as the subject is coming up shortly for discussion. It 
is believed that we cursed for long years the bodies 
and souls of the Chinese people in order to add a few 
crores to our national wealth. I believe it was the 
case till very recently. But 1 2 or 15 years ago the 
Government of India deliberately renounced its opium 
revenue to the extent of 4 crores. 4 crores in those 
days meant what 1 2 crores are at present. During 
those years my master Gokhale used to stand up and 
say : “ We would rather lose the revenue derived 
from opium, but we cannot afford to be charged be^ 
fore the world with this sin and shame.” But China 
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has not been saved. The pity is when we cut down^ 
our revenue and curtailed the cultivation of opium 
just in that proportion or in far greater proportion 
China began to cultivate her own crop, and to-day 
the position is that 8o per cent of world's opium is 
produced in China. We produce about 50 per cent. 
As I told you before, owing to the fact that China 
had a powerful representation in the Council of the 
League, she figured as the injured party. At the 
time India was to be the recipient of the gratitude oV 
the world for having out of her poverty sacrificed a 
great deal in order to save the people of China, we 
did not receive gratitude but we received plenty of 
abuse chiefly from a humanitarian opium society, 
established in America, the leading figure of which 
was a lady named Mrs. Hamilton Wright whom I. 
had the honour of meeting in Washington. She had 
declared that I was a wicked man with a wicked 
tongue, who persuaded the Assembly to accept the 
resolution. She went about the country saying that, 
my plan must be utterly revised. Since I left 
Washington she has started the cry once more, and 
as she is a powerful person her voice is heard. I am 
afraid that we cannot defend ourselves to the same 
extent. But the fact is this. It was held that t e 
cultivation of opium exceeded the necessity of world’s 
supply, that more opium was cultivated than was 
absolutely necessary for medicinal purposes and 
that India should make an endeavour to find out how 
much was really required and strictly adjust her 
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growth to those requirements. We said: We are 
quite willing to produce no more opium than is 
necessary, that is to say, as much as is necessary. 
You do not know how opium is produced and is used 
in India. You must leave us to judge. But if you 
put down in your resolution the phrase ‘ for medicinal 
purposes ’ it would be of gravest possible difficulty to 
India for the reason that the phrase ‘medical purpose’ 
would only be properly defined by doctors trained in 
the western system of medicine. The full use of 
opium was not yet known outside India. In India, 
opium was used as a prophilactic for malaria and as a 
powerful preventive and curative for certain diseases.” 
And therefore we pressed the Assembly and the 
Council to put the words “ for medicinal and legiti- 
mate purposes.” They contend that in introducing 
the word ‘ legitimate ’ I have introduced really a 
word of disastrous portent, so that by covering our- 
selves under that word we c%n proceed as before to 
cultivate even more than before and strangle the 
growing nations all around us. Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright is trying once more and is using all her 
influence. These humanitarian societies are not 
dominated by experts, and technically speaking, they 
are dominated by humanitarians, With most legitimate 
intentions, like Mrs. Hamilton Wright, who however 
are ignorant and dominated by the idea that, being 
unselfish and dis-intercsted in the matter and engaged 
in' the championship, as it were, of poor peoples, they 
are entitled to say anything and to do anything. The 
S7 
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humanitarian who runs away from what science and 
practical necessity prescribe for is one ot tPe 
serious enemies of mankind. They can make much 
mischief and create widespread harm. What did 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright’s followers do in order to 
bring their point of view forcibly before the nations of 
the world ? You may remember that they appealed 
to the Indian National Congress. They said to the 
Indian National Congress : “ You are the repositories 
before the world of the good name and standing of 
India. Are you going to allow a man like so and so 
to come and spoil your name before the League of 
Nations, where the conscience of humanity is incarnat- 
ed ? Here is your representative, a non-official, speaking 
voluntarily in the name of 300 millions of India, who 
says deliberately opium is necessary for your people. 
Are you going to allow a man of that kind in your 
name to say so.” In order to arouse the indignation 
of our own people that was the trick played. But 
behind it there really is an excellent purpose which, 
although for the moment it is inconvenient to us, I 
^ould not omit to mention to you. I should like the 
Indian National Congress really to debate the matter 
but of course they had no time to debate such things. 
Whichever body takes it and goes into it must have a 
thorough and informal discussion on these matters; 
But there was. as I said, an inner meaning to the 
reference to the Indian National Congress. The vote 
4hat is to be cast by a nation and its deI^;ation in the 
JlssemMy, the way that we are to speak in the 
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Assembly should be determined not by the Govern- 
ment of the country b\it by the people of the country. 
Our delegation ought really to represent the public 
opinion of India and not the views of the Govern^ 
ment of India or White Hall. You may say it is only 
in India that this contrast between the opinion of the 
people and the opinion of the Government is of miicH 
significance. In democratic countries where the 
Government is the creature of the people there are no 
such contrarieties between the opinion of the people 
and of the Government. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that. In matters with which the Assembly is vitally 
and primarily concerned, that is in international 
affairs, in matters of boundary disputes, in matters 
that generally lead to peace and war, secret compacts, 
alliances, entente — in those matters people generally 
are ignorant, uninformed, liable to be swayed by un- 
worthy prejudices and it is just one of those in which 
a great deal of harm might be done by the unwise and 
hasty interference of the opinion of an ignorant 
nation. Therefore these delicate matters have al- 
ways, even in democratic countries, been supposed to 
be the particular charge of wise people who through 
hereditary tradition have dealt with those maiteri 
and in whom there is a special capacity supposed t6 
be present for the purpose of carrying on the affairs 
of high import. In such m^itters the commonest 
thing for the Government of a country is to a^t some- 
times without being able to consult the peq[>le« For 
knowing that the people^s wishes would run in differ^ 
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ent directions Government have acted in one direction- 
nod the people subsequ^r^tlyihave seen the wisdom o{ 
standing behind their Government. So it happens 
that this distinction between the opinion of a Govern: 
men t and the opinion of a people is of use. Dr. Wilson, 
to whom we owe the inception of this great idea of 
the League of Nations, laid down in so many words 
that the League of Nations was to be the meeting 
ptiace not of the representatives of the Governments or 
States engaged in making peace and war, but of the re- 
presentatives of the peoples of the world. He said it 
is to he a League of Nations, not to be a League of 
Governments controlling nations. Since it is to be a 
Lea^c of Nations it is but just and proper that if 
affairs of great importance arise they should be 
referred to the people for judgment, and when the 
people have been properly educated then the Govern- 
ment may take that opinion and present it at the 
Assembly of the League. There is one important 
respect in which Government is apt to act hastily. 
The history of our time abundantly shows that where 
what is called t^^e state of a Nation, its vital, its 
traditional matters are concerned, a Government is 
only too ready to plunge the people into war. With- 
put trying, to prevent war by all manner the practice 
hiUierto' has been for Governments to be always 
prepared for war. When your country is prepared 
for War, when your soldiers are athirst for blood, 
when your guns are of the utmost efficiency, it is 
difficult, to prevent war. That is how time after 
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•time history has recorded judgment on international 
war. On such occasions it was the people that 
decided the issue and not the Government. It is to 
prevant wars of that kind that we have to eidutate 
the people fully so that if the Government was apt fo 
run mad people might hold them and reconcile them. 
It is in order that we may be able to do that all ovef 
fhe world and especially in every part of the British 
Empire, they have started what is known as the 
JLeague of Nations Union, for the purpose of creating 
a public opinion which should stand behind a nation 
and compel its delegation to act in the particular way. 

I will tell you how we .have already begun to feel th.e 
want of a powerful body of well-educated, well- 
trained people in these subjects. Take, for instance, 
•the question of ratitication. Now ratification works 
out this way. After a good' deal of consultation 
amongst the nations of the world a subject is broughf 
'by a resolution or recommendation and is adopted at 
the Assembly. But .although it may have been 
adopted unanimously by all the representatives of the 
people it is considered necessary to preserve the 
sovereignty of each subject in its full form and there- 
fore even although an unanimous decision has been 
arrived at by the Assembly it is not immediately 
-operated, but we have to wait for another six months, 
i2 months or i8 months, before each nation han 
received a copy from the Secretariat of the League qI 
this resolution or recommendation, and has gone into 
•it very carefully ; again it may be consulted by publia- 
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bodies and then ratified* We approve of the decision 
so that there is every guarantee of f ull circumspectiofi 
being brought into play in the course of action. We 
found in.Jthe matter ^f Africa, to get a ratificatipn 
a resolution is. adopted after a great deal of 
deliberation and plenty of visits while nations take 
months and .mqnths before they send in their 
ratification. It is not only for this ratification but 
also for other things they have to subscribe. 

The great nations of the world like Great Britain, 
France, etc., do not like the idea of every little nation 
just like Panama with only 33,000 inhabitants having 
a vote. One nation, ono democracy, is established 
amongst the nations. These great nations resent it 
sometimes, (Hen* the lecturer gave one or two 
instances of how the great nations resented the idea 
of small .nations having a vote). 

As it is, the League of Nations is not the League 
of Governments. The British Nation is anxious that 
the inoral authority of the League of Nations should 
be maintained. Very many things concerning peace 
and war and the creation of powerful guns, powerless 
neighbours, may come in and a Government, grabbing, 
aggressive, unscrupulous, may come and commit their 
people to courses of action which were extraordinary, 
and that is why the League of Nations is founded so 
as to become the exponent of peace to mankind, and 
It could perform that purpose only by a wide awake 
public opinion which knows no race, which keeps 
its Government up to the mark and always safeguards 
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the League as the international body whose efficiency 
and moral authority must be maintained. 

In the British Empire everywhere, there is a 
League of Nations Union. There is none in India, 
and we know as a matter of fact that there are seve- 
ral people who are really interested in the subject and 
who would, if occasion permitted, bring about such a 
Union in India, so that our people should be educated, 
and appreciate the value of the League not for the 
Indian Government, not certainly for British Empire, 
but for our own Nation. We would, if occasion 
permitted, start these Unions. But what is in the 
way? I hope I am not blaming anybody. But, at 
the present moment, the prevailing tendency is for 
India to shut herself from all contact with the outside 
world, even from London, where affairs of momen- 
tous importance are transacted ; we have withdrawn 
our represintation. The National Congress has 
abandoned foreign propaganda and the Liberal Feder- 
ation maintains a feeble hold. India, we are told, is 
a country only of grievances and of nothing more. 
She has turned her back on the great position which 
she can assert to-day amongst the nations of the 
world. \ou never can cure your grievances, you will 
only multiply them ten-fold. The people of India 
must come out boldly to assert their rights as they 
are amongst the nations of the world in the League. 
They are just like others. Why not assert full 
eights? What is the good of turning back ? We aro 
a part of the world and our wise and strong friends 
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Kke Dr. Annie Besant say further that in the future, 
India should make her own contribution to the civili- 
sation of Europe, and perhaps when that coatribiition 
conies out, it will be of a partly spiritual and moral 
character. She could not do it till she recognised 
that there were peoples round her whose movements 
Were in a sense her own movements, that she was 
biit a part of the family of Nations and that she 
should interest herself not merely in the rectification 
of abuses in India but the rectification of abuses of 
the world. For the world is still a sore-stricken 
world, and if India tried to put her own house in 
order and took centuries in the operation, while the 
houses of her neighbours were in the rotten condition, 
she should no more have achieved her task than she has 
done to-day. Our grievances are profound. But great 
and profound as they are, they can only be attacked 
if we used all our powers and all our energies, not 
merely in India, but outside India amongst the peoples 
of the whole world. As I went about I came back 
with this profound impression that an ignorant India, 
a prejudiced India, could not be of much use to the 
world. The world, as I said, is a family. Wc ought 
to do our duty to the family of which we are 
members. We must travel more, wc must try and 
understand other people much more. Wc must learn 
from them a good deal more and I take no shame at 
all in confessing that we have a good deal to learn 
even in the moral and spiritual directions from the 
rest of the world. We have lost our great teaching.s. 
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Nobody is to blame. We are the descendents of a 
great civilisation. Our rishis of yore saw; all and knew 
everything* lam proud of them as anybody else. 
But what right have we to say that therefore we are 
more spiritual, we are more wise than the rest of 
them. . We take the names of the Rishis. We live in 
the land which they inhabited. We inherit their 
civilisation, but no more belong to them in spirit than 
any other nation in the world. We have travelled 
far, far indeed from their ideal and if we are to try to 
follow them, we should reccmquer not in the way 
which Non-Co- operation will revive, but we should 
reconquer in the cities and marts of the world outside 
India as well as within India. 



Memorandum to the Delhi 
Conference. 

, ■ ■— ..I- 

[The following Memorandum was submitted by tho 
Bt. Eon. Sastri to the Delhi Conference presided 
over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on the 12th Feb. 1928. 

O NE set of people believe that if the Indian Pro- 
gressives forbore altogether to agitate foi* politi- 
cal advance, the operation of the Government of 
India Act of 1919 would automatically expand 
the constitution and that in course of time, without 
any strong or disorderly action on the part of the 
politically-minded classes, the attainment of Swaraj 
is certain to come about and that it would come 
about at a safe and comfortable pace, taking say, 
a few decades in the process. On the other hand, 
a considerable section of the educated classes in 
India maintain that the present Act was passed 
to meet unexampled , emergency, that those who 
wish for further steps towards responsible govern- 
ment must make another emergency and that 
to trust the Section about the Commission at the 
end of ten years to take effect as a matter of 
course, would be to court stagnation at present and 
the final defeat of our national purposes. The latter 
view would require our neglecting minor advantages 
and reforms, and heading straight for complete res- 
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ponsible government by vigorous and persistent agita- 
tion. The Liberal line of thought lies between these 
two extremes. It credits the average British politician 
with a certain amount of good faith, but knows at 
the same time that he will abandon the true and just 
course of action if the other party is not wakeful and 
determined to have his due. To cease utterly from 
agitation might lead the British representatives in 
India to think that the India was quite content with 
his lot and desired no more. He himself is accustomed 
to a very different style of behaviour in politics. When 
he has any political cravings unsatisfied, he does not 
rest nor allow the authorities to rest. The present 
stand still in India and the tendency on the part of 
the Secretary of State to tighten his grip on Indian 
Jiffairs arc onl}" manifestations of an essentially human 
quality, namely, to act only under compelling pressure- 
Some years ago, the Government of Lord Minto just 
before inaugurating the Reforms of 1909, protested 
that it moved forward in response to no external 
stimulus, but of its own sweet will and accord. But 
it protested so much that the public scarcely believed 
it. Nowadays such a pretence is not made. It is 
commonly understood that the Government of India, 
whether the part of it in England or the part of it in 
India, is not impelled to beneficent activity by abstract 
considerations of justice, the freedom of peoples, or 
their right to govern themselves. Whe i they profess 
to weigh carefully the capacity of the electorates or 
the virtues of their representatives, or assess with 
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scrupulous exactitude the precise proportion of the 
higher services which must be occupied by the 
British element, they are thinking all the time 
how much can we keep, and how little need we 
yield.** Of course, I am not cynic enough to deny 
that the higher considerations are present in their 
minds,' but their decisions on any given occasion 
are governed rather by more practical considerations 
and the expediencies of the moment. On our side, 
we must be prepared along both lines. While ready 
at all times to produce our testimonials and title 
deeds, wc must manipulate the political forces of 
the country so as to be able to exert at any given 
moment all the constitutional pressure of which 
wc are capable. It is our conviction that the power 
to exert constitutional pressure is exactly measured 
by the progress we make under the present consti- 
tution, by the use to which we put our new pri- 
vileges and opportunities and by the prosperity and 
strength which we build up for our nation. For 
this reason, we cannot slacken in the slightest 
degree our efforts to ameliorate the material and 
moral condition of our people and evoke, on the 
common ground of our national and provincial legis- 
latures, a bond of brotherhood and fellowship 
amongst the various communities of the land. An 
attempt at constructing a system of national edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word, at improving 
sanitation and through that means the vitality and 
efficiency of the people, and at building up our indus- 
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tries and manufactures, is no bar to constitutional 
advance or a dangerous distraction, but a necessary 
condition of it, in as much as it furnishes a practical 
proof of the utility of political power and draws an 
ever increasing circle of appreciative citizens into its 
pursuit. That is why we cannot afford to coua« 
tenance, even for a moment, the morbid cry “ paralyse 
the government, paralyse the administration and 
paralyse all national work till Swaraj is attained." 
We part company decisively from those who have no 
use for the current constitution and the legislatures 
created under it, whether they profess to boycott 
them or seek, by entering, to destroy them. We 
insist on our allies having faith in these institutions, 
no matter whether the faith be large or small. 

It is fairly clear that the ten year limit for the 
next stage of advance cannot be maintained. By 
a vote, which, if not unanimous, was at least without 
contradiction, the Assembly recommended that the 
matter be taken up within the statutory period 
and in this recommendation members of the Govern- 
ment, and the non-official Europeans either concurred 
or acquiesced. By its failure to take action, not 
requiring the approval of Parliament, in furtherance 
of the Reform Scheme, Government has lent justifi- 
cation to the attitude of suspicion and distrust with 
which nearly all sections of the public regard the 
intentions of the Suzerain Power. And it is desirable 
from every point of view not to allow, this suspicion, 
and distrust to grow unchecked for eight years mOt«‘. 
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The period of change is difficult for all concerned and 
must be abridged as much as possible. Government 
at the centre has to carry on without the support of 
an)? party and subsist partly on the tolerant spirit of 
the new legislators, partly on their internal dissensions; 
and except the spirit of pedantry or excessive obsti- 
nacy, one does not see any conclusive reason for 
delay. And as both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Fisher 
have stated in Parliament, there is nothing in the 
Act to preclude a comprehensive enquiry within 
ten years. 

It is common ground among Indian Progres- 
sives that provincial autonomy should be included 
in our next move towards the goal. The precise 
contents of that expression are hard to enumerate, 
but the essence is that the Governor should be 
more or less a constitutional chief and his Cabinet 
should consist exclusively of Ministers chosen 
from and responsible to the legislature. The ill- 
defind demarcation between the Central Government 
and the Local Government, the continuation, on 
however small a scale, of British personnel in the 
h^her services, and one or two other conditions, 
may militate against the integrity of provincial auto- 
nomy. But they are inheritances from our past and 
must be tolerated for a time as anamolies. 

An irresponsible government over a group of 
autonomous administrations would be an incongruity. 
At three or four meetings, the Liberal Party' bar 
demanded that, to the extent to which it is possible* 
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to-day, even the Ceiitral Government should be made 
responsible to the Assembly. The obvious limita* 
lions are the Military, Political and Foreign Depart- 
ments. The Ecclesiastical is hardly worth mentioHh 
ing, though in reason it is difficult to defend its 
continuance. Military policy, like the position of 
Indian States, must be left to the personal conduct of 
the Governor* General. This does not mean, however, 
that Military expenditure should continue to be non- 
votable. It is not an unreasonable demand to make 
that beyond a figure agreed upon as a fixed 
irreducible item, expenditure on the defence of the 
country must be subject to discussion. and vote by 
the popular chamber. Theoretical considerations^ 
like the interdependence of autonomy in the civil 
administration and autonomy in military administra- 
tion and the necessity of the two marching together 
in equal strides, can have no application to Indian 
politics, while British military policy has been 
disfigured from the outset by distrust of the loyalty of 
the people. 

Now that the Secretary of State has refused to 
take action pursuant to the resolution adopted bf 
the Legislative Assembly in September 1921, what 
is the best means of attaining our end ? Regufait 
constitutions laid on democratic lines are based in 
the last resort on the will of the people as disclosad 
at a general election. Large measures cannot be 
undertaken by a Parliament which has 00 maodalv 
lor the purpose. And where there is such a maou 
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date, ROtbiog should ordinarily come in the way 
of its fulfilment. Now that India has a constitu* 
tkm based on direct popular constituencies, how-» 
ever rudimentary it may be, a forward move in 
the direction of democracy must be based on the 
desire of the constitution as expressed at the next 
election. Of course in the provinces, a number of 
local issues will complicate the matter. The election 
of the Legislative Assembly, however, can be fought 
on a clear and simple issue, viz,, the acquisition by 
peaceful and constitutional methods of complete pror 
vincial autonomy and of responsibility in the Central 
Government, exclusive of defence and foreign affairs. 
At the provincial elections also, the issue can be 
brought more or less into the foreground, although it 
can only occupy it along with other issues which to 
the ordinary elector will appear equally important. To 
ensure a thorough education of the electorates, this 
Conference proposes to put the subject before them 
under the auspices of an influential organisation and 
keep up the propaganda till the candidates to the 
next councils announce themselves and carry it on as 
an election cry. Such preliminary work is absolutely 
indispensable and it is to be hoped that both candi*^ 
dates and their friends and well-wishers, in fact, all 
men of political influence will take their share of this 
educative work in an ungrudging and zealous spirit. 
Assuming that a majority of those elected to the new 
Assembly and the new Councils have received such a 
ipandate, the next step would be for them to elect 
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representatatives from themselves to an alMndia Con- 
vention. It would be well if the Assembly and the 
Councils did so at a regular session convened by the 
Governor- General or the Governor. Should, how- 
ever, the countenance of the executive be not forth- 
coming, it would be well also, though not so well. 
The Legislators in each place who respected their 
mandate would not be deterred by official displeasure, 
but would meet of their own accord and bring about 
the alMndia Convention. The duty of this Conven- 
tion would be to propose the precise steps necsssary 
for the purpose of fulfilling their mandate, which is 
the attainment of Swaraj as qualified above. It 
might be helpful to empower the convention at the 
outset to co-opt men and women of established politi- 
cal reputation, who are not members of any legis- 
lature and who express their general sympathy with 
the aim and methods of the convention. My personal 
bias is towards building on the present constitution 
and I should, therefore, favour the idea of introdu- 
cing modifications into the present Act, so as to con- 
vert it into an instrument of responsible Government.. 
Possibly, however, the convention may prefer to indi- 
cate the outlines of a distinct constitution. The im- 
portant thing is for its proposals to be published 
broadcast in the country. When sufficient time 
has been allowed for public criticism and sugges- 
tions. the Convention would meet again, revise 
proposals and formulate them finally. A small 
deputation of leading men from different parts of 
28 
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India would then be appointed by the Convention 
to take the proposals to Great Britain and negotiate 
with His Majesty's Government. 

The plan roughly sketched above is doubtless 
capable of improvement in the light of experience 
and political sagacity of the members of the 
Conference. To some persons it may appear too 
elaborate, but in my humble judgment it is none too 
elaborate when we consider the great ends in view 
«or the amount of prejudice and opposition to be 
encountered. No step should be omitted which was 
necessary to swell the volume of opinion behind the 
movement or which was calculated to win respect 
for the actual suggestions contained in the final 
scheme. Unfriendly critics and perhaps some patriots 
of an academic disposition might evolve grandiose 
ideas of self-determination by the masses of the people 
or a universal referendum. We must sternly refuse 
to be tempted by these attractive notions and content 
ourselves with working through the present constitu- 
tion and up to its limits. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of giving the all-India Convention fairly wide 
terms of reference and a certain amount of latitude 
as to the methods of work. If the personnel were 
carefully chosen, their deliberations and conclusions 
will command respectful attention both in and out of 
India. It is not to be expected that their efforts 
would be crowned with success at once. On the 
other hand the probability is that, under the present 
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•Conservative Government, farsighted counsels will not 
prevail. In this case, what should be done ? I do not 
hesitate to answer that another effort should be made 
and if necessary, yet another. We must win in the 
end. Besides, all the time the Convention is at work, 
the legislatures would function as usual and the work 
of nation-building go on continuously under the pro- 
visions of the present Act. I would not listen to the 
advice of those who would back up the Convention or 
the deputation by threats of labour troubles, students’ 
strikes or civil disobedience of sorts. Constitutional 
agitation has been rewarded before and will yet be 
rewarded. A sudden catastroph;jP may frustrate all 
our hopes like some untoward development in Kenya, 
but to the extent that we can control events, our 
influence must be cast on the side of faith, hope 
and charity. 
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the Gokhale Anniversary Celebration of the 
Detcm 8ahha on Monday the 19^3 when a 

Im-ge erowd of people had assembled on the spacious 
Gijkhale Hall grounds, Poona, to hear the Rt. Hon’hle 
r. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., speak on Qokhale and 
Ms life work, he said : — 

T O»day for the 8th time the citizens of Poona are 
assembled to recall the memory of the man, 
Who shed luster on his time and— -added to the glory 
of the name of India. It is not here alone that peo- 
ple arc met together for the purpose. In various' 
other cities, in India, I am sure, similar meetings are 
held and loving memories exchanged about the great 
man, whom to-day, I am trying, if possible, to recall 
in my own way first to myself and to you. 

POSTHUMOUS RENOWN 

Most of you here who are not exactly of the 
younger generation perhaps knew him personally 
and knew him well too. I knew him at a rather late 
age and it was perhaps to indicate the point at which 
I knew him that the chairman’s vivid narrative of 
the great man s life broke up suddenly at the point 
where he came to the establishment of the Servants 
of India Society. That Mr. Gokhale should be so 
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^lionoured and that his name should be so cherished 
is a phenomenon of which the real significance is 
worth trying to understand. He is one of those, who 
it may be said, enjoyed a posthumous renown greater 
than that which in their lives rewarded them. I 
could say that while he lived, much of his accompiisb- 
ments was mixed up with a great deal of current day 
controversy and it was not possible to separate what 
was permanent and enduring from what was merely 
transitory and liable to question by opponents 
during his life. 

MISUNDERSTANDING AND SUSPICION. 

Let it also be remembered that it was not only 
from Indian opponents that Mr. Gokhale during his 
life suffered; the Government and generally the 
Anglo-Indian community using the word Anglo-Indian 
in the larger and truer sense and not in that narrow 
sense in which it has since been appropriated by a 
certain community, Governmentand the Anglo-Indian 
community to the very end of his time continued to 
suspect, to misunderstand and to misrepresent him. 
His efforts were continually thwarted by a Govern- 
ment that would not understand, or understanding 
would not appreciate. It was, therefore, somewhat 
of a surprise to a good many of us to learn that afles 
his death Government and the European Community^ 
no less than his apparent opponents among ourselveat 
had really and truly held him in their hearts as one 
*of the greatest men of the time, as one who did 
India and the Empire mighty service, one therefoio^ 
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Whom it was necessary to honour, and whose memory 
ought to be commemorated. To us, who knew him* 
fully intimately and had followed him in 'his anxieties 
and trials, and rejoiced in his triumphs and his hon- 
ours; — to us, therefore, it was a feeling of unmixed 
joy when we heard that his fellow workers in the 
Legislative Council of the Empire, as it was before, 
and his fellow workers, of »that Council had deter- 
mined to raise a bust in his honour which now stands* 
in the ante-chamber at Delhi to remind me and others,, 
how he had contributed to make that old Council a live 
instrument for the good of India, a means of promo- 
ting her welfare, night and day a theatre, as it were, 
where he played a large part telling all along every- 
thing worth knowing about India, all about her 
finance, all about her people, all about the great 
things done and the greater things still to do, the 
place, where if anywhere in India, he deserves to be 
cherished and his example to be remembered for ever 
by those whose lot is to function in that place. 

WHAT WOULD HE HAVE DONE 
Dealing with the question, “ what would 
Gehhale have done had he been alive ?*' Mr. Sastri 
mid : — It is extraordinary, and I have often felt a 
tor prise, as I think, that how many people among 
rival workers, in the political field to-day, have really 
set up a claim to have understood him best of all, 
lind to be standing at the exact spot, where if his 
life had been spared, he would be standing to-day^ 
All of us could not be right. 
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So many of us doing things the opposite of one 
another, teaching principles and doctrines which 
flatly contradict each other, all of us could certainly 
not be true interpreters of the same person’s doctrines 
and teachings. 

UNION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 

One striking illustration occurs to me of the way 
in which this question presses hard on the mind and 
heart of an anxious public worker, In the year 1915 
the year of his passing away and the succeeding year,^ 
in those two years, there was witnessed all over 
India and in the Deccan, if you can recall, an attempt 
at reuniting all the political parties in the country 
and making one strong united endeavour by presen- 
ting the claims of educated India for a higher politi- 
cal life and for better emancipated political institu- 
tions. I did my humble share, let me now put my 
claim forward I did my humble share in bringing about 
that reunion to some extent. A friend who had 
known Mr. Gokhale very well in his time and who 
had also been his great friend and trusted associate 
to this day, is never tired of saying ** You were 
among those who in those two years tried to bring: 
back into the Congress those, who had seceded from it 
in 1907 in the troublous times after Surat, you were 
among those who were continually in favour of a re- 
conciliation ”, and here comes up the unkind part. He 
added invariably “You must now regret it all your life.” 
Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, here is a bit of my con- 
fession. I have not regretted it even for one moment.. 
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As I now recall it, it was that runion of the different 
political parties, it was the circumstance which 
enabled us to speak with one voice, it was the circum- 
stance why not say, for a moment, the parties 
represented by Mr. Gokhale on one side and by 
Mr. Tilak on the other side, could stand on one 
common platform and speak with one voice on behalf 
of India. It was this fact that led to the demands put 
forward by us in Lucknow. It was that fact that 
led to the famous Congress-League Scheme. It was 
that fact that led to the Hindu-Moslem compact of 
which we hear so much now-a-days. 4h ! I love 
and their memory. ,i 9 i^..and „'-"^"3 
- ! e xnore^ Ladies and Gentlemen, ..biscajijse 

^ influence, such asj^ 

'■®?”'on. i was only ?cajrii^mg:,ojit,one 
•of the life purposes of my dear Master, (hear heaj). I 
well remember jiow he used 'feeIingl7’to s^^7lndian 

politics must not be left muddier than they are to-day 
or our great men must be in a better position to 
understand, each other, far better. Alas, if we cannot 
do so in our time we are bound in our duty to the 
future to see that our successors, the coming 
fienerations, have an atmosphere of better peace 
%tter mutual understandings; political controversy’ 
which cannot be completely eliminated, conducted* 
however on purer, on a more serious and more 
patriotic basis. It is our duty to bring together, if 
possible, the warring factions on the political field. 

I am therefore, not ashamed of what was done in 
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those years. Neither am 1 ashamed of the conse- 
quence, for it seems to me, that reconciliation, brief as 
it Was, had a very important consequence not merely 
of raising our political life to a higher level but of 
laying the foundations for what to-day is often des- 
cribed by the more hopeful among us as the promise of 
a better day. Without that reunion it is impossible to 
conceive our Congress-League scheme : it is impos- 
sible to conceive of a Chelmsford-Montagu Mission 
to India ; it is impossible to conceive of that scheme 
of representative institutions which, imperfect as it 
may be, is in my judgment (and the judgment 
unfortunately of that class to which I belong as 
politician), in reality the earnest of greater reforms 
and wider liberties to follow. 

REFORMS OF I9O9 

I quite remember the time when in 1908 
Mr. Gokhale returned after arduous labours in Eng- 
land with Lord Morley and members of his cabinet^ 
when Mr. Gokhale returned to expound to us the 
reform proposals of that time. Ladies and Grentle- 
men, to read the reform proposals of 1908 as they 
eventuated in 1909 the succeeding year, to read them 
to-day, you would certainly think as I do that you 
were in an India separated from that time not by the 
space of 14 years but by the space of about loo 
years. I implore you to put away the harsh judg- 
ment of the day, and if you can, go back and read 
Mr. Gokhale's exposition of those reforms. To think 
to-day that at time there was no member, no Indian 
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member on any of those Legislative Councils, to think 
that we had no power to move resolutions of a far- 
reaching character to think that you never thought 
of a majority in any of the councils and you 
ventured as a great political ambition to have a non- 
oflBcial nominated majority in the provincial councils 
and none at all in the central council, to think of 
those days, and to think of the time in which we are, 
is really to be given the means of judging the relative 
advance of time and a measure, somewhat true it 
may be, somewhat untrue it may be, but a fairly trust- 
worthy measure of how within 14 years even India 
had advanced by leaps and bounds. And yet many 
are found to-day who use the language of despair 
and say, as on that occasion the proposals, that 
Mr, Gokhale then brought from England, our con- 
stitutional advance met with the same depreciation 
and for a wonder he used language in their defence 
nearly parallelled by the language, which some of us 
are using to-day. How closely we are near to Mr. 
Gokhale and yet how far. It is a wonder to think. 

STUDENTS and POLITICS 
His teachings on various subjects I have recent- 
ly been refreshing my memory by a reference to this 
volume of his speeches, his teachings are in many ways 
precisely those that seem to be needed. Take the 
Hindu*Moslem problem for example. It was allow- 
ed to rest for a time but now once more has come 
back into a vigorous life to vex the politician for 
several years, I fear. Take the question. Pronounce- 
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merits then made by Mr. Gokhale have a peculiar 
appositeness which as the days go on will appear 
clearer and clearer. Take again, what he told to the 
students of their duties. Nothing, nothing that I can 
imagine could be more wholesome advice to the stu- 
dents to-day, than the words which in Madras, in 
Poona, and in Allahabad, Mr. Gokhale addressed to 
them, I hope, with their approbation for the time 
being at least. How would he have been horrified, 
if he were alive to-day to hear people saying openly 
and as a matter of definite principle and rule of poli- 
tical action, how would he have been horrified to- 
day to hear people saying in political campaigns and 
especially in those aspects of them, where great sacri- 
fices are involved, where perhaps lives may be turned 
away from their perspective and marred for ever, in 
those political campaigns and in these arduous parts 
of them, it is perfectly legitimate to use the 
innocent 'and enthusiastic student at College, put 
him in front, fight from behind- his back as a shelter, 
ruin young men, mar their lives, disfigure their ambi- 
tions, give a twist to the ethical basis on which their 
opening lives should be fashioned, corrupt and debase 
them with the touch of practical politics. Let them 
not study these from the broad academical standpoint 
examining fundamentals and principles from the true 
spirit of the searcher of the truth. What care we 
for the truth, they say. Teach the student your dis- 
torted views of life. Give them a vision entirely out 
of perspective. Bring them out into the arena. What 
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matters it if a generation is lost ? We have so many 
generations still to think of, and yet one generation 
misused, corrupted and ruined in that way must 
mean similar destruction of the prospects of several 
generations. Oh, my young friends, if you will in the 
solemnity of this hour, when We are handing our 
common thoughts, I hope, with one common aim ; if 
in the solemnity of this hour, I can tell you one thing, 
it is this. They are not wise. They are not your 
friends. Certainly, they do not serve the best interests 
of India who seek to enlist in the near battle of politi- 
cal life your untried enthusiasm, your unregulated 
^eal, your patriotism, alas : which in your own good 
time certainly is bound to bear an admirable fruit ; 
but which called into play before its time, while 
immature and undeveloped, is sure to recoil with 
infinite detriment on your life, on the fortunes of 
your families and let me add on the fortune of that 
common mother, whom you would fain serve. That 
was one of the great regrets of Mr. Gokhale. Then, 
again, how often was it Mr. Gokhale’s lot to hear the 
same doctrine'of despair that one hears all round. Oh, 
this is camouflage, this is fraud, this is the wicked 
politics of the West, trying to deceive the innocent 
politician of the East, I wonder how conditions are 
very similar. I could occupy you here listening to 
me while I read pages from this book in which he in 
1917-1908 had todenounce publicly and privately the 
sara^doct^rin^hat some of us are continually preach- 
ingl^ut I am'^affaid, not always to attentive ears. 
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LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
I love to remember him also as one, who in 
Calcutta for years, was the non-official leader of the 
opposition, as it were, in the Legislative Council. 
How, I remember the great occasion upon which it was ^ 
my privilege to assist him and watch him in his labours. 

I remember, how l^adies and C^tlemen, in Calcutta, 
who never would come ormnarily to the Council 
Room, would apply for tickets long before when they 
knew a great debate was on which Mr. Gokhale 
would initiate. I was there when he spoke on 
elementary education. I was there next year when 
he introduced his Bill. I was there when he 
attacked expenditure and all the time he held the 
house, every single member of them, the proudest 
ofiBcer would come to him and ask questions. The 
Viceroy would listen to him as he would not to many 
another and even though while the general record is 
a failure, if you were to count up the small matters 
in which Mr. Gokhale’s suggestions were approved 
and carried into effect, they would make a goodly 
catalogue. I remember also Mr. Gokhale on another 
occasion. I remember him in the Society Building 
walking up and down while he was suffering from 
the heart affliction, which finally carried him off. I 
remember him holding his heart tight, for he was 
then suffering from acute pain, but still moving 
about and refusing to listen to all suggestions 
that he should take rest, because he was then 
engaged upon a momentous task which required 
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all his thinking and in which unfortunately it was 
not possible for us, his junior assistants, either to 
relieve his troubles or take his place in the smallest 
way. He was then, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will 
i recall, conducting delicate negotiations by telegrams 
that passed between Lord Hardinge and Mahatma 
Gandhi in South Africa, those delicate negotiations 
which finally took shape as you have noted in the 
Peace, which enabled Mr. Gandhi to put down his 
labours for a time and come to his own country. 
During the time of those labours, it was a pain, it was 
a pleasure, it was a privilege, it was a joy to watch 
how Mr. Gokhale spent the last strength he had 
in passing telegrams and interpreting cablegrams 
which nearly every hour came at prodigious lengths 
and he knew neither his rest nor his pain. 

MR. SASTRI OR MAHATMA GANDHI 
Ladies and Gentleman, I have many a recollec- 
tion which I would share with you, but I must come 
now to the very end of my own experience. During 
the last two years people have often told me that 
Mr. Gokhale named me on his death-bed as his suc- 
cessor in the Society. A point like that is too sacred 
for me. I have hitherto let the statement pass un- 
challenged. But it is not true. Mr. Gokhale did 
not name any body as his successor and it is not for 
purely egoistic purposes that I bring it in, but I have 
f another purpose which I presently shall unfold. Per- 
haps Mr. Gokhale did not totally drop some suspicion 
lhat he always had that I had fJsiSWS-Jtawards the 
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other si de in po litics and that I was.jpjoJy aa .eJftrerast 
i nTdlsguis e. Also be it remembered that at that time 
Mahatma Gandhi had returned from South Africa 
and Mr. Gokhale had hoped that he would become 
a member of the Servants of India Society and he 
could, in that case take pity on us. Perhaps it was 
these two considerations that had a share in his 
determination not to say a word about what would 
happen to the Society after him. It was also, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, the domiij^nt thought and purpose of 
Mr. Gokhale’s life that he should make none of those 
mistakes with regard to his work, which many 
another wrapt up in it, might have done. I hope, I 
am not asking too much on your part if you would 
permit me to dwell on what I consider in my own 
way as the outstanding feature of Mr. Gokhale’s 
almost transcendental personality. As you all know 
he loved his work, to such an extent that none of its 
details Was too small for him. He bestowed infinite 
pain on it in order that it might be perfect. 
Nevertheless as in the case of truly great, as in the 
case of those who know that time works great 
changes, he felt that it would be wrong if he tied 
down the discretion of the members of the Servants 
of India Society to any course of action which how- 
ever clear to him might not in their judgment, after 
him, appear to be the best in the circumstances. 
Many of us accumulate fortunes. Many of us build 
up institutions in our lives. Many of us put our 
hands to dear work which we cherish beyond our 
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lives, but do we not often make the mistake of tying 
down the hands of our successors ? Do not we wish 
that our property should be sent in certain definite 
line, whether it be for the property or something 
else ? We don't care and we sympathise with the 
dying man's wishes and we desire that our work 
should be done in a particular way when we build it 
up on the idea to which we have given our lives. How 
we wish that things after us should be the same more 
or less as if we live perpetually. How we wish that 
our undeveloped thought should mould future times^ 
and conduct them in their grooves ! Too often has a 
dying man’s w ish expressed by him in the hour of 
death in all its solemnity bound his successor to a 
course of action which may be unwise, which may be 
inexpedient which may not be calculated to further 
the largest purpose of the country. I make no doubt 
in my mind that in the final hour of his life these rare 
detachments came to him. He said to himself, for I 
kno^ the way in which ‘‘he said to himself.” I am 
here, he said to himself, ” Now I am goingt^ This 
work passes into other people’s hands. It is for them 
to judge what is best. My opinion of what is best, 
these faithful disciples will doubtless cherish, per- 
haps, however, it may not be to their good. Let me 
leave them untrammelled.” So by a final stroke of 

that sanyasa^’’Jlie-taicspkH Pf w 

of India alone know and realise ; with one mighty 
effort of detachment, he tookTi^ out of his work 
and put restraint upon his speech, which inspite of 
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repeated enquiry and imploring requests for sugges- 
tions, he kept rigorously. He would not tell us whom 
he chose to lead us and' in that wish his greatness 
was even as he had shown his greatness in all the 
previous deeds, 

RESTRAINT AND MODERATION 
Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only one 
more word to say. We have dwelt for a brief period 
with the great man, shared his thoughts and revived 
his memory. The only thing, that I would say, is 
that even as we appreciate and admire Mr. Gokhale, 
we must try and appreciate the great principles of en- 
during truth to which he had dedicated his life. This 
book^ that I have contains all his important speeches 
and writings. It is of a goodly si^e as you see it in my 
hand. Let me add I am not interested in its publi- 
cation or in its financial success. But I can assure 
you of one thing, that although they refer to a period 
now seemingly remote, I can assure you ^ Young Stu* 
dents, whom I have the opportunity of speaking to- 
day that a perusal of a selection of these speeches 
made to them by their professors, would be a far 
more helpful contribution to make for politics than if 
they are invited to do by some of those to whonv 
they look for political guidance. Read them and you 
will find -there plenty of inspiration, plenty of sober 
facts, plenty of arresting figures but plenty also of 
wTCCsayiugs atid political maxims, — plenty of lessons 

Gokkale*s Speeches. G. A. Natasan &; Co., Madras. 
Price Rs. 4. 
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4rawn from the history and peoples similarly situated 
tojhose of Indaoxi?*? Sreat struggles as we 
hay^had, in recovering their independence, in reality 
by pursuing the'^’ath' Of restraint and moderation. I 
venture to speak that word to-day of restraint and 
moderation, of fair dealing even with opponents,— 
people, who followed the lesson of the great one that 
had lived and died before men who live in the sight of 
God and for the benefit of their fellow- creatures, men 
who always bore aloft the flag not merely of their 
country but in doing so felt that they were holding 
aloft the interests of humanity and the interests of 
truth, men who never shrank from following the path 
dictated by considerations of faith, hope and charity. 



Resolution in the Council of 
State on Kenya. 


The Bt, Hon. Sasiri moved a Resolution in 
•the Council of Stale on the 5th March, 1923, on the 
riijhts and .status of Indians in Kenya. In moving the 
Re.solution* he said : — 

I N speaking on this Resolution it is rny great desire 
to avoid all rhetoric or attempt to excite feelings, 
I will confine myself merely to a statement of view 
because I believe that the facts in themselves are 
such that they carry their own conclusion. In the 
first place, I think in the course of public discussion 
upon this subject, there has been some mistake of an 
important character which, if I may, I would try to 
put right. Those who have advocated the Indian 


* “ That this Council recommends to the ^Governor-General- 
in-Oouncil that he b« yleasod to convey by telegraphic message 
to His Majesty's Government the view of this Council that no 
settlement regarding the political rights and status of Indian 
settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would satisfy the people 
of India unless Indians in Kenya are granted full and equal 
rights of citizenship with European settlefs. 

And this Council records its indignant protest at the report* 
•ed threats of violence on the part of the latter and fully trusts 
that His Majesty’s Government will take effective steps to 
prevent any such outbreak and to afford the Indians resident in 
Kenya the necessary protection. 

And this Council records its emphatic oonvietion that no 
restrictions on new immigration from India will be acceptable 
to public opinion here,'* 
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case have grounded themselves more or less expressly 
upon the Resolution which in the year 1921 the 
Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers adopted oa 
the subject. I venture to think, having been a party 
to that Resolution, that it is somewhat of a serious- 
mistake. That Resolution, Sir, was the result of a 
case that the Government of India put forward. I 
am in a position to say, and the public are in a posi* 
tioH to judge from the memorandum of the Govern- 
ment of India published at the time, that our case did 
not c oncern an y of the Crown Colonies. It was con- 
cerned solely with the Self-Governing Dominions of 
the Empire, and the case was also argued, as I have 
a right to state, solely on the ground that it concerned 
itself with the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
Empire. The ca se for the Crown Colonies rests on 
equity and does not derive in the least from tha t 
Re solution . We have got pledges of equity dating 
far back in the history of India. We have got it 
asserted again and again on high and solemn authority,, 
and it did not require the Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of the year 1921 for the first time to give 
vitality to our claim for equity of treatment in the 
Crown Colonies. I make this repudiation at this 
early stage of my speech because I am particularly 
anxious that nobody here should carry the impression 
that the implication of that Resolution applies to- 
Kenya Colony. That Resolution cites in the very 
beginning the right of every community in the 
Empire to exclude elements of the Empire’s 
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population which it does not care to assimilate. 
We have given that right to the Self-Governing 
Dominions and to India. We have not given that 
right, and if the people of India have a voice in the 
matter, they will not allow the right to be given, to 
the Crown Colonies. The whole claim of the Self- 
Governing Dominions in the matter is based upon the 
fact that, whatever the equities, whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the case, a people who can govern 
themselves, have a right in the last resort to say who 
shall compose the population. No Crown Colony, 
neither Ceylon, nor Fiji, nor Mauritius, nor Kenya, 
has yet acquired the right to say who shall form the 
population. If it is to be determined entirely by the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Office, being a part of 
the British Cabinet, cannot settle the matter without 
amicable arrangements with the India Office; and 
the Colonial Office and the India Office, agreeing to- 
gether, will determine these matters and not the 
people of Kenya. I am very anxious to make this 
repudiation also for the reason that, when this is once 
granted, the expression “ the people of Kenya,** “ the 
community resident in Kenya ” has, by a sort of 
verbal jugglery which I cannot understand, been 
applied solely to the white population of Kenya, as if 
they were the only community who had a right to 
determine who shall go to Kenya and who shall not. 

Having made that point perfectly clear, so far 
as I. can, let me now proceed to say that our claim to 
equality is, even as regards Kenya, rather academic 
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and theoretical to-day. We assert the right to equals 
ity but we are quite content — and I wish mdr^* 
general recognition were given to that circumstance 
than has been given to it before — in the achievement 
of equality to proceed by stages. For what are the 
demands of our people in Kenya and what are the 
demands that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India have so long supported ? 
In the first place, we do not ask for universal suffrage 
as the European community there enjoys to-day. We 
do not ask that the Legislative Council of Kenya^ 
such as it is, should be composed of elements giving 
to the Indians proportionate representation, either 
considering the number of the population or consider- 
ing the amount of taxation that they have to pay to- 
wards the general support of the Colony. We are 
content that we should be less than a half in the 
Legislature, and so far as the Executive Government 
is concerned, no more than a bare admission of the 
Indian element has been conceded. If I may be 
permitted to say so, nothing more has yet arisen in 
the shape of a definite demand of our people. It is 
then, Sir, considered on the merits of the question, a 
partial, a very partial fulfilment of the rights of 
equality that is being asked for. As to the franchise, 
we have expressly agreed that such a qualification 
should be fixed as will enfranchise only lo per cent, 
of the resident Indians. Now, upon what ground is 
even this modest demand for a partial fulfilment of 
equality, where the full assertion of equality would' 
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have been eminently justified, resisted ? Sir, I think 
it is best in answering the question to go to the root 
of the matter at once and without hesitation. The 
root of the matter I had personal opportunity of 
understanding. Last year, there were in London > 
certain representatives of the White Kenya commu- 
nity, come to press their views on the authorities, 
and I was privileged to be present at a private dis- 
cussion in which their claims were put forward. I 
may at once state that their claims were clear and 
were firm. East Africa, Sir. and the Colony of Kenya 
with which we are particularly concerned, is unfortu- 
nately dominated by the spirit of South Africa. It 

is that spirit that reigns there. The spirit of South 
Africa, to those who have understood it, is to be 
summed up in two e.'ipressions. The first is “ no 
admission of equality for Indians ” ; the second is 
“ the expulsion of Indians if possible.” There is no 
mistake about that. I heard the^e things myself, and 
the residents who came there told us that it was their 
desire as early as possible to get into the Union of 
South Africa as an African Empire, so that Kenya 
is now to be prepared in its treatment of the Inihan 
element- to enter the future African Confederation. 
That means clearly that Indians are to be expelled 
and such as happen to be residents are to be denied 
in so many words that there would be anything like 
equality accorded to them. Why, Sir, it was my 
painful business that day to listen continually to 
statements of this kind : “We will not allow this 
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equality which is an academic theory, which is the 
folly of the Colonial Office, we cannot have it here. 
Let people come out there and see for themselves.” 
And, in order to enforce this point of view, all things 
that we have seen usually on such occasions are 
being enacted. # 

Sir, it is quite extraordinary that even the facts 
of history are being denied to support this claim. 
History is falsified and even the facts that the Indian 
was on the soil before the white settlers appeared, 
that he has done a good deal to make the Kenya 
Colony what it is, are being denied. And on the 
occasion that I have referred to, I further heard it 
said that if the Indian has done something, as any 
human being would have done if he were resident in 
a place, that thing could have been done for the 
Kenya Colony if the African native was educated for 
the purpose, and that it was not necessary, that it 
was not desirable, that the Indians should be allowed 
to base their claim on the mere fact that they were 
there, and that they did something to build up the 
railway or to carry on the trade. If that was done, 
it was a mistake and it should be modified at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The Colonial Office 
was spoken of in terms of the utmost disrespect and 
contempt, and everybody can see now in the papers 
that my unfortunate friend. Major the Right Honour- 
able Ormsby Gore, has come in for a good deal of 
abuse at the hands of the African Press for the simple 
reason that he stands up for the dignity, for the 
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Tighteousness and for the good name of the British 
Empire. 

With regard to the natives of Africa, Sir, as I 
have said to the Council already, I will try not to 
raise feeling. The natives of Africa are, as everybody 
knows, not quite civilised. They are advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Great efforts are necessary to 
pull them up along the line of evolution. But will 
history answer the question in the affirmative, that 
when the European exploiter, the European colonist, 
has gone abroad and come into contact with semi- 
savage tribes, the contact has been beneficial to the 
latter invariably ? Could it be claimed to the credit 
of the European nations that they have been careful, 
that they have been solicitious, to observe scrupulous- 
ly the rights and serve the needs of a semi-barbarous 
population ? Assuming, however, that here and 
there such a statement could be made with an ap- 
proximation to the truth, we are in a position to say 
from information that comes over that the European 
settlers in East Africa can by no means claim to 
come under this humane description. Well, Sir, in- 
numerable instances could be quoted to show that 
their treatment of the East African native is by no 
means marked by a consideration of common human- 
ity. I will only read one or two extracts to show 
the spirit in which the thing is done. 

The Hon^ble Mr. B. N. Sarma: MajF I suggest. 
Sir, that we are dealing now with the question- 
of Indians in East Africa, and having regard to^ 
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the state of feeling it might be desirable not tO’ 
dwell too long upon the question of British versus 
natives of East Africa ? 

The Hon'hle the Chairman : The Honourable 
Member has not yet done so. His extract, when 
he reads it, will show us what he means. I will 
allow the Honourable Member to proceed - 

The Right Hon*ble V, 8» Srinivasa Scfstri : 
Sir, I was only saying that as regards the East 
African native of the soil, it is not the Indian but the 
white settler from whom he has to be protected. 
It is that point which I was trying to labour as it is 
being exploited in England that the introduction of 
the Indian and his maintenance in full rights of citi- 
zenship would be injurious to the development of the 
East African native. Our whole point is that in so 
far as that humane object is concerned, we are far 
more useful in East Africa than the white settlers. 

I will only read one extract. Sir. It is a quotation 
from a paper which was addressed to the Head of 
the Government ■ in East Africa by the Indian 
residents : — 

“ Again a party consisting of members of the 
same school of thought, including amongst them a 
prominent member of the present Reform Party, 
assembled in front of the Nairobi Court House, and 
in the presence of the Magistrate and Police Officer, 
and in the^eeth of the remonstrances from the former 
and checking by the latter, they publicly flogged 
certain innocent natives on the plea that it was 
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useless to take them to court to be dealt with accord-r 
ing to the law, etc.’ etc.” 

I only mention this to show that Indians could 
not have done such a thing ; but the white settlers 
in Kenya seem to have a notion of ordered life in a 
community very different to ourselves. On another 
occasion it would appear that they did something 
which was most extraordinary. A number of Euro- 
peans, including some prominent members of the 
present Reform Party, marched up in an unlawful 
assembly to Government House, insulted Sir James 
Hasler, the then representative of His Majesty’s 
Government, threw stones at Government House* 
shouted to Sir James to resign his office, and behaved 
themselves in such a rebellious manner, simply 
because the then Governor disagreed with them in 
their views and policies of forced labour. I do not 
wish to contemplate what would happen if a number 
of people came to the Imperial Secretariat in Delhi 
and behaved in the same manner. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief would have something to 
say to that. 

Now it is a fact that the white settlers of Kenya 
have been, through the weakness of that Government, 
led to believe that they can deal shortly and sum- 
marily even with their Government, and when they 
threaten violence in case equality is forced upon 
them, they are not bluffing by any means. When 
the Honourable Member in charge of this subject 
spoke in another place he seemed to regard these 
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assertions as mere threats which were never intended 
to be carried into effect. I thought at the time that 
he was much too optimistic, and I hope the news that 
has since come over has made him also change his 
opinion somewhat. Sir, I can only say that our 
people, whether in India or abroad, have shown such 
humilitj , such respect for order, such patience under 
the greatest provocation, and such forbearance and 
modesty in their demands for perfectly established 
rights, that what an American lady told me recently 
is perfectly true, that we Indians are about the only 
Christians left noWi omitting the Chinese, on the face 
of the earth. 

Honourable Members will notice .that there is a 
third clause in my Resolution. I wish to say a fe>v 
words on that subject. The third clause protests 
against restriction on Indian immigration which it is 
the intention, it would appear, of the Colonial Office, 
to enact for the first time. In the other place, when 
this matter was discussed recently, this matter was 
aot brought to the attention of the authorities in the 
same way. But immigration and the control of 
immigration in respect of Kenya Colony are so import- 
ant that I ask your leave. Sir, and the leave of the 
Council while I keep them for a few minutes on this 
subject. 

It has been admitted, and admitted on authority 
that is no longer questionable, that India is an equal 
partner in the British Empire with Great Britain and 
with the Dominions. It is a proposition with an 
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enormous variety of implications. I do not believe 
that the Indian people will ever take advantage oi 
that claim and draw out all the implications and insist 
on each one of them. But on this they will. Wo 
are three hundred millions in this country. If eighty 
millions of people must have an outlet, and if they 
find enormous outlets vast unoccupied spaces all over 
the world, and keep them all to themselves and coop 
up the three hundred millions within the limits of 
India and say to them ; “ You have no outlet, but 
you are equal partners in the Empire nevertheless ” — 
that is a proposition to which it is very hard for us to 
assent. I can understand, although I cannot approve, 
its being said that other parts of the Empire with vast 
unpeopled spaces were not conquered by IndianSi 
were not settled by Indians. Perhaps it is a sort of 
answer; I will not pause to examine it ; but the case 
of East Africa, the case of Kenya Colony is clean; 
There can be no gainsaying that it cannot be called a 
British colony and it cannot be allowed to become a 
British colony. If anything, it is a British Indian 
colony. Indians have somewhat prior rights, but 
because they are politically weak and cannot assert 
their rights in full, they are quite willing to share 
their rights equally with the British people. It ought 
to be considered a British Indian colony and we 
cannot therefore allow the Right Honourable Winston 
Churchill’s assertion that Kenya must be kept a 
characteristically British colony. Moreover, look at 
the irony of the situation. Quite recently a sum of 
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^ 10,000 has been taken from the public revenues of 
Kenya Colony to which Indians contribute, I under- 
stand, somewhat over 50 per cent., and set apart for 
the establishment of a Publicity Bureau in London 
with the object of attracting English settlers to that 
polony. At that very time and while public 
money to which Indians contribute is freely used 
for the purpose of attracting white settlers, it 
is proposed — what an irony of things ! to enact 
restrictions as to Indian immigration which will 
have the effect of excluding Indians altogether from 
Kenya. It is impossible for a self-respecting people 
to submit to such bare-faced violation of the funda- 
mental equities of the case. We are afraid that under 
pressure it is quite possible that the Colonial Office 
may yield. Sir, speaking on this occasion, I will, as 
I have done very frequently before, acknowledge on 
the part of the Indian public with the fullest appre- 
ciation and gratitude the way in which the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State for India 
have throughout championed our cause in this matter. 
We only beg them to keep the hght up a little while 
longer. If we lose in Kenya the result is we lose all 
along the line. The Dominions, where I received 
such hospitality and such sympathetic hearing when 
I presented our case, the Dominions will be perfectly 
justified, when a successor of mine goes round here- 
after, in turning on him and saying, “ What is the 
case in the Crown Colonies which are administered 
by the British Cabinet themselves ? How can the 
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British Cabinet solemnly pass a resolution and send 
you out to seek fulfilment thereof, while its spirit is 
being violated by the British Cabinet themselves?” 
Losin g in Keny a, we lose therefore in the Self- Govern - 
in g Dominions, w e lo se all r ound , an d its moral rea c- 
tion Olathe progress o f India itself towa rds the, stafais 
of a Do minion need not be described in detai l. Sir, 
we cannot afford to lose there. There will be very 
few friends left in India to plead for the cause of the 
British Empire. You will wipe out the friends of 
Britain in India by any such settlement. Britain 
herself in the eyes of the world will be generally 
condemned as having fallen a victim to moral decay. 
For, after this war and the amount of brotherhood 
that really came up amongst the nations after the 
League of Nations, and solemn pledges on the part of 
the British Empire that they are only a lesser League 
of Nations within the larger League of Nations, the 
world will be quite justified in passing upon the 
British Empire the judgment that it has become 
subject to moral decay, a nd moral decay cannot loner 
precede material decay . I will say nothing more, 
Sir, but commend the Resolution to the acceptance of 
the Council. , 
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The following summary of an address given by 
The Bight Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri at Whitefield’s to 
a Men's Meeting on 27th May appeared in the 
“ Christian Outlook ” : — 

'Yjn E Indians in Kenya ask for a fair field and 
\\ no favour. We ask for that equity and 
brotherhood and loving co-operation which it is meet 
that the sons of men should extend to each other all 
over the globe wherever they are thrown together. 
We Indians are quite prepared to consider this 
problem solely from the point of view of the three 
million natives of Kenya. If the'authorities of Great 
Britain decide that they will have no other end in 
view than the uplift of the native population of 
Kenya, from us they may be sure of the most hearty 
and cheerful co-operation. 

NO DOMINATION DESIRED 
But we are accused of a deliberate desire to 
dominate the African Continent, of a desire to add 
Kenya, and, if possible, Uganda and Tanganyika to 
the Indian Empire ! The charge appears to me to 
be almost too ridiculous to answer. When in our 
history have we desired to obtain possessions outside 
India ? We are scarcely masters of our own destiny 
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in our own country. Is it possible for serious-minded 
Indian statesmen, occupied every minute of their lives 
in removing the humiliation under which they live in 
their own country, to entertain the idea of annexing 
a territory in a far-off continent ? 

Now there comes along, I am grieved to thinks 
the Christian missionary in Kenya. I wish to talk 
of him with the greatest respect. He has done great 
things for us in India. We love him and honour him 
and welcome him for his beneficent activities. But 
now for the first time the Christian missionary says 
to an astonished world : * We want to keep Kenya 
free from the attempts of the Indian to introduce his 
civilisation and his religion.’ But who ever heard of 
a Hindu as a proselytiser ? Has he ever gone out 
to other lands to make converts ? The Mohammedan 
has done so occasionally. But you who believe in 
Christianity, who believe in the consolation of Chris- 
tianity, who send your missionaries out into the wilds 
and fastnesses of the earth, amidst unexampled 
dangers, to present Christ, believing that to present 
Him is to make Him loved and accepted ; you who 
ask in every country for an open door, is it you, I 
ask, that should, on the soil of Kenya, seeking for a 
field for your labours, first want the country emptied 

of all other religious faiths ? 

Now as regards this alleged desire on our part 

to establish our own civisation in Kenya, while our 
history promptly contradicts any such desire, I am 
further inclined to say at once that in our present 
30 
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demand we do not seek domination at all. We have 
been in Kenya for about 300 or 400 years. Long 
before the British ever came there, we had establish- 
ed our connections, and built up our businesses. In 
fact, the Britisher, came there in order to protect our 
interests, and it was because of your influence with 
the secular powers already established in these parts 
that the Britisher established a Protectorate, and 
then converted it into a Crown Colony. It was all 
for our benefit in the first instance. And now having 
come there for our benefit, the representatives of the 
British power say to us, ‘ You clear out ! ’ 

INDIANS DENIED CITIZEN RIGHTS 

While I will readily acknowledge a hundred 
benefits the British Empire has conferred on India, 
outside India our belonging to the British Empire has 
brought us only humiliation and tribulation at every 
step. If we had been outside the British Empire we 
should have been able to negotiate for ourselves with 
the powers that ill-treated us, and perhaps found in 
Great Britain the champion of oppressed nationalities ; 
but while we are under the Union Jack it is a differ- 
ent matter. The Greek, the Italian — and perhaps 
to-morrow, when things are auspicious, the German 
and the Austrian — are all welcome alike, because of 
their white skin, but we British citizens, who have 
fought alongside the Britisher and have given freely 
of our lives and of our money in defence of the 
liberties of the world in general, are told that our 
skiD is of a somewhat different complexion, and that 
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our civilisation is inferior, and therefore that privi- 
leges which the British Government will freely give 
to the white nations will be denied to us. It has 
been so in South Africa. It is so to-day in Kenya* 
In the Self-Governing dominions of the British 
Empire Indians are treated as aliens, or worse than 
aliens. 

MORAL BANKRUPTCY. 

Now this starts in the Indian mind a train of 
reflection. During the talks I have had with respon- 
sible people during the last few weeks, I have been 
amazed at the sense of moral bankruptcy of the 
British Empire, that seems to have seized certain sec- 
tions of politicians. What do they say? * We do not 
know why, but we cannot attract the love of alien 
people. It seems beyond us. We are only a white 
Empire, and we mean to remain white. We cannot 
assimilate other peoples. We are trying to give India 
self-government ; in the course perhaps, of a few 
decades she will become a Self-Governing Dominion^ 
and then what will happen ? ' I call people who 
talk like that political atheists. They can have no 
faith whatever in their own politics or in the ideals 
of their own Empire. 

They say that ‘ India will go out of the Empire,* 
But why should we ? How benefits India by going 
out of the Empire ? If she is treated equitably, her 
spiritual and geographical connections with China ot 
with Japan will never occur to her ; they have not 
occured to her yet. But they may. If British states- 
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men forget all their own highest ideals, and nobler 
principles, and their high, God-given mission on 
earth, if they will continually talk of a white Empire,^ 
an English speaking Empire, or the conflict between 
white and coloured peoples, between East and West ; 
if Great Britain will abandon her high purpose, and 
tell her Eastern subjects, ‘We have never treated you 
as our equals, and we will not/ then what can the 
Indian people do ? 

GOD’S PURPOSE FOR BRITAIN AND INDIA 

I belong to a Society whose fundamental postu- 
late is that the connection of Great Britain and India 
is meant for high purposes, under God ; that some of 
those purposes have been achieved, but that there 
are larger purposes still that have not yet unfolded 
to the gaze of men, but which the British Common- 
wealth may, if it will not turn back with craven 
Spirit upon its destiny, still unfold for the continual 
benefit of the humankind, I have always held that 
what is apparently beyond the American Republic, 
the solution of the coloured problem, is going to be 
one of the greatest achievements of this British Com- 
monwealth. I have long felt that the genius of 
British statesmanship — long accustomed not only to 
tolerate but to understand, and within limits assimi- 
late, the spirit of alien civiliations and alien cultures 
— will effect a conciliation of different cultures and 
different civilisations. 

Immediately after the Great War, several 
declarations were inade to us of absolute equality, of 
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lionourable and equal citizenship within the British 
Empire, of every opportunity being afforded us of 
proving our fitness for Western representative institu- 
tions; and in 1921, at the Imperial Conference, 
under the authority and seal of the Dominion ministers 
(South Africa excluded), and of important representa- 
tives of the British Cabinet, a resolution was put on 
record the spirit of which was that India, having now 
been admitted as equal partner, should no longer be 
subjected to any disability, but should be given the 
full and unrestricted rights of British citizenship. Is 
that to be fulfilled in the spirit, or is it, under pressure 
•of the 10,000 white settlers in Kenya, to be repu- 
diated as an impossible ideal ? 

AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 
We do not wish to dominate. We do not wish 
to impose our civilisation. We do not wish to depri\’e 
the African native of his rights and his liberties. We 
want to remain where we are in Kenya : where we 
were before the Britisher came ; and ^ve want to see 
British justice meted out to all her citizens. 



Speech at the Queen’s Hall Meeting 

— » # ■ " ' 

[ following is a summary of the speech deli- 
vered by The St. Hon. Sastri at the great meeting 
held in the Queen's Rail, London, on the 26th June, 
1928, to express sympathy with India, Mr. Samsay 
MacDonald presiding : — 

/'I’MIE question, “ Shall Britain and India walk 
1 . together ? ” is rather a sharp one. Speaking 
for the Indians, I can say that nine-tenths of 
us would refuse to think of Britain and India severing 
their alliance. For myself, I know of no greater cala- 
mity than if my country should make up her mind 
that she has no self-respecting place within this great 
and beneficent organisation of our Commonwealth. 

There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth. 
One of complete equality and brotherhood amongst 
the various component parts, with mutual trust and 
respect, that each contributes to the Commonwealth 
according to its capacity and tradition, for humanity 
as a whole. The other ideal is that the general 
pivileges and profits are largely to belong to the 
white population, and that these great advantages 
should be shared with other populations to a very 
limited extent. If you wish to maintain this Com- 
monwealth at its level of efficiency and advantage 
to the world at large you must drop this second' 
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ideal, and adopt without reservation of qualification 
the first. (Applause.) South Africa was given Domi- 
nion status some years ago with great prestige to 
the Empire. But in the Constitution of parts of the 
Union of South Africa, an article of the fundamental 
land lays it down in so many words that there shall 
be no equality between white and coloured in Church 
or State. The existence of an article of that kind 
in certain self-governing parts of the Common- 
wealth, you will at once see, is a force that will make 
for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida- 
tion. (Applause.) We are. therefore, all alike interest- 
ed in finding its root, rigidly localising the trouble, 
and applying all possible remedies. I rather fear 
this poison has recently shown a tendency to spread^ 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every 
friend of the Commonwealth, with alarm. I am 
grieved to think that while this attitude is an attri- 
bute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes 
has a tendency to affect even the larger manhood 
and higher principles of the British people, when they 
go to dwell in those regions. Your great Empire- 



ciple to operate, and that was equal privileges for all 
civilised men . (Applause.) Colour or creed or race 
was not to interfere, but if a man was civilised he had 
the same rights as every other citizen. Unfortunate- 
ly, the whole Union of South Africa is marked by a 
tendency to create a difference between coloured and 
white, and Kenya is another sphere where it is 
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beginning to manifest itself. Can we view with 
equanimity a state of things in which the whole of 
Africa, so far as it is part of the British Common- 
wealth, should become a theatre within which white 
populations will be contending with other popula- 
tions for the maintenance of privilege and monopoly, 
which we have resolved for the benefit of humanity 
to banish from other parts of our Commonwealth ? 
(Applause.) It is specially unfortunate that the white 
population in Kenya have asked for support from 
South Africa, and General Smuts has apparently 
promised that, when the time arrives, he will inter- 
fere on their behalf. It will be nothing short of a 
disaster for the Commonwealth if General Smuts 
permits himself to interpose in this matter. Is he, 
when ideas of equality and brotherhood are gaining 
ascendancy in the British Commonwealth, to come 
in and put things Wrong again ? (No.) I shall regard 
it as an abdication and a complete surrender on the 
part of the Imperial Cabinet here if it permits the head 
of the South African Government to dictate to it 
what its policy should be in the conduct of this the 
chosen instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
redemption of mankind. 

One other point. People bid us “ Be patient.** 
We are a very ancient people, and trace our existence 
long, long before the time when Europe became a 
civilised continent. (Applause.) Have you won your 
famous rights and privileges, your immunities, by the 
exercise of patience ? Are our white friends in Kenya 
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tlow giving US a model of patience ? Even the 
patient peoples of the East seem at last to be learn- 
ing a lesson or two from you. I much regret it: 
our patience and moderation have been our shield in 
the past. Non-Co-operation in India, a comparatively 
mild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity o f 
life, did not have the wholehearted support of our 
countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of constitu- 
tional agitation is still unshaken. We still believe 
that by *the adoption of exclusively peaceful methods, 
we shall achieve Dominion Status and equality 
abroad, and hand down to the world an example of 
which the British Commonwealth may be proud* 
Will you not strengthen every element that makes for 
peace, that encourages the growth of bodies like the 
League of Nations, which seeks to compose differences 
between Nations and communities, by discussion, by 
compromise and settlement, and not by the arbitra- 
ment of war ? Upon the way in which you treat the 
demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or South 
Africa or India — whether you call upon them to put 
forward force and voilence or whether you welcome 
their demands and meet them, as you should, with 
high-souled generosity — upon that depends whether 
you help forward the ideals of the League of Nations 
and prevent a future war, upon that depends whether 
you build this British Commonwealth of yours upoa 
the largest foundation of justice. (Applause.) 



Speech at the notel Cecil. 


The followimj speech was delivered by The Ri^ 
Son. Sastri at the Hotel Cecil in London at a 
reception accorded him by Sir Ali Imam on 2nd 
August, 1923 : — 

S IR Ali Imam, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. I am indeed extremely grateful to our host 
and hostess for this opportunity of meeting friends- 
before I depart from these shores. As a homage to 
the great importance of the subject of the Kenya 
decision, I have departed from my usual practice and 
set down some thoughts on paper, with the full inten- 
tion that I should speak with perfect candour as be- 
fits this great occasion. 

The Indian Delegations from Kenya and from 
India have, without hesitation, rejected the settle- 
ment announced the other day by the Cabinet and 
approved by Parliament. News from India and from 
Kenya clearly indicates that the vast bulk of the com- 
munity resent the settlement with an especial bitter- 
ness. 

It is noteworthy that Anglo-Indians and British- 
ers here who had avowed genuine sympathy with 
Indian feeling, are disposed to think that, however 
unsatisfactory the settlement may be in certain res- 
pects, Indians had better acquiesce in it for the time 
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being, and seek a betterment when a more propitious 
condition of things should have been established. 

It looks like inconsiderateness and ingratitude 
not to profit by the experienced counsel of comrades^ 
and I, who have received evidence of friendship in an 
unbounded measure, feel under an especial obligation 
to explain fully and candidly why I consider acqui- 
escence in the settlement, on our part, impossible. 

There is one gain of immense significance upon 
which all parties to the dispute, as well as the Im- 
perial Cabinet, may congratulate themselves. It is 
the clear and unequivocal recognition that the inter- 
ests of the African native are paramount, and must 
take precedence of those of the immigrant communi- 
ties. The Colonial Office have in express terms dec- 
lared themselves to be trustees, and it is to be hoped, 
will take their trust more seriously and conscientious- 
ly than they have done heretofore. (Laughter.) 
Missionary and Humanitarian Agencies cannot afford 
to relax their vigilance in the slightest degree, nor 
suppose that the new Government of Kenya, or the 
representatives of Christianity there, will prove 
efficient guardians of the indigenous population from 
a menace that has neither been discouraged nor weak- 
ened. However, in spite of this trusteeship which, 
according to the Colonial Office, they have always 
held, the position of the white settlers has not been 
constitutionally altered, while their prestige has been 
enhanced by the undoubted triumph of their recent 
agitation. The Cabinet will yet rue the day when^ 
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they shrank from the only step which would have 
effectuated their trusteeship, namely, the disfranchise- 
ment of the white community and reversion to pure 
'Crown Colony administration. Neither the Governor 
nor his official majority can be expected to shake off 
the domination to which in the past they have so 
abjectly surrendered, to the detriment of the unfortu- 
nate native, as well as of the other coloured commu- 
nities. 

A word will be in place at this point as to the 
contention that the white settlers have sustained a 
loss under the head of responsible government. Now 
no competent authority had promised them anything 
like self-government. Mr. Churchill’s statement, 
often quoted in this connection, ijft no more than a 
pious personal wish, and could not have furnished 
occasion even for a legitimate hope. 

The abandonment of a mere dream can by no 
means be described as a loss in political campaigning. 
On the other hand, look at the facts. The white set- 
tlers are still to have an Adult Franchise, in this 
respect being in advance of nearly every other part 
of the Empire, and their continued representation in 
the Legislative Council by eleven elected members 
leaves them undisturbed, whether as to absolute nu- 
merical strength or as to the possession of a clear 
majority even in the non-official part of the Council. 
Even the smaller expedient of withdrawing native 
affairs from the scope of the Legislature has been neg- 
atived, and Lord Delamere has sought, by a remark- 
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able exercise of ingenuity, to debar the five Indian 
representatives, if they should ever sit on the Council,, 
from meddling with native affairs, on the ground that 
the trusteeship is exclusively British. Where, then, 
are we to find any guarantee in the new Constitution 
for the protection of the native which there Was not 
before, or for the more moderate and equitable exercise 
of political power by a strongly entrenched, self-asser- 
tive oligarchy, backed by the sympathy and support 
of the official majority ? 

Let me now assess the gains and losses of my 
own community. One gain only is clear, though 
even that is subject to qualification — the rejection of 
all proposals for residential and commerical segrega- 
tion. The latter, i.e., commercial segregation, has been* 
abandoned as impracticable, while the former is to be 
secured by building and sanitary regulations, and 
not by the offensive method of racial discrimination. 
Segregation, however, in respect of the Highlands is 
to be perpetuated, and segregation is to be introduced, 
although not in a physical sense, in the political and 
municipal franchise of the Colony, The Wood- Win- 
terton Agreement had fixed a proportion of 10 per 
cent, of the Indian community for enfranchisement— 
the White Paper appears to favour the idea of aa 
even higher percentage on the apparent ground that 
it does not matter how many are brought on the 
register so long as the register is confined to Indians. 
If anyone thinks that a concession made on that 
obvious ground is likely to please or be valued, he 
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does not know human nature. To compensate those 
who are excluded from the Highlands, it is proposed 
to constitute, under limitations, an Indian reserve in 
the Lowlands. The Indian community looks upon 
this offer as a trap which must be avoided and a bribe 
which must be rejected. They object to exclusion, 
whether it is of the Indian from the Highlands or of 
the white man from the Lowlands. If ^9^ 

equali ty, it is fnr equality of privilege, and not for 
equality in disability . If then, they escape from the 
ignominy of physical segregation, it is the only gain 
which can at all merit that description. 

And what are the losses? Exclusion from the 
Highlands has just been mentioned. Hitherto, rest- 
ing under the approval of the Secretary of State for 
flhe Colonies, this discrimination, involving barefaced 
partiality, is invested, henceforth with the sanction 
of H. M. Government and the Imperial Parliament. 
Nor is this the only colour bar that has been erected. 
The new franchise penalises colour in three different 
ways. First of all, it segregates coloured from white 
communities. It passes one's comprehension how 
the Cabinet can make themselves responsible for a 
statement so clearly opposed to the truth as this on 
page 1 2 : — 

justification is seen for the suggestion that it is 
derogatory to any of the communities so represented.*’ 

Surely Communal Representation on the Legis- 
lature has been demanded in Kenya, solely on the 
ground that the white is superior to the coloured 
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person, irrespective of individual qualifications. Com- 
munal franchises in India exist, but for different 
reasons ; not that I would justify them even for those 
reasons, but it is only just to point out that they have 
nothing to do with the galling suggestion of inferior- 
ity on racial or coloured grounds. The reasoning of 
the White Paper would almost appear to indicate 
that the Communal System was good even for Great 
Britain, but however that be, the following statement 
is utterly gratuitous and borders on hypocrisy: — 

“From tho point of view of the Indian reaidentt them» 
selves** — how they appreciate our views ! — “this system per- 
mits of a far wider franchise being given than would be the 
case if a common electoral roll were introduced, and this alone 
renders it acceptable to all supporters of the Indian claima 
who have at heart the political development of the Indian 
people,” 

They might have asked us whether our view 
corresponds to this statement. (Laughter.) 

Here again, a reference must be made to the un- 
fortunate Wood-Winterton Agreement, which the 
India Office have apparently swallowed, which would 
have established a common electoral roll with the 
qualifications applicable to all communities alike. The 
communal system renders it possible to establish 
another great disparity between the communities, so 
in Kenya we shall find an adult franchise for the white 
citixen and a suffrage limited by qualifications for the 
Indian citixen. And apparently, also suffrage on dif- 
ferent qualifications for the Arab citizen, and when 
the time becomes ripe, for the native citizen. But 
the citizenship of the Indian is a third decisive humi- 
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nation. Though he greatly outnumbers the White 
citizen and, though he is no less important, makes no 
less contribution to the resources of the State, he is 
to return only five members to the Legislature, against 
eleven allotted to the favoured community. On the 
one hand, eleven is a clear majority of the non official 
portion of the Council, and five, it is no great piece 
of arithmetic to know, is less than half of that. No 
more contemptuous negative could be given in answer 
to India’s claim of equality. 

Next, as to immigration : the subtle cynicism of 
the White Paper is most perceptible under this head- 
ing. The theory propounded is in favour of the 
Indian, the practice prescribed is all to the benefit of 
the white. Starting off with a courageous declara- 
tion that racial discrimination in immigration regu- 
lations, whether specific or implied, would not be in 
accord with the general policy of H. M. Government, 
the document proceeds to record two findings : — 

1. That it ii immediately necesiary to restrict the 
immigration of those from whom the African native stands in 

risk of economic competition. 

2 That these undesirable economic competitors are smaU 
traders, subordinate clerks in Government and private employ, 
and mechanical labourers. 

Now it is a well-known fact that these three 
professions are exactly those which are followed by 
Indians in Kenya. Does it merely happen ? Is it a 
simple accident ? 

We know two facts just previous to the arrival 
of the various deputations in London. When the 
terms of the Wood-Winterton Agreement were made 
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known to the white population in Kenya, they refused 
even to look at the document, unless Indian immi- 
gration were forthwith restricted, with a view to 
eventual stoppage. The Colonial Minister, changing 
his mind as to the necessity of immigration, sent for 
the Governor of Kenya, attended by representative 
white settlers. What was demanded was restrictions 
openly directed against Indians. What is given is 
restrictions directed against the occupations, for 
which Indians go to Kenya. Shall I be called 
perverse if I say that our case is lost, even on the 
immigration question ? We cited facts and figures 
to prove that, taking the last twelve years into 
account, the European community has increased 
much faster than the Indian. We cited facts and 
figures to prove that during the last two years more 
Indians have left the Colony than have gone into it. 
We pleaded that, instead of being competitors, at 
present we were the only people who trained and 
taught the native anything. We pleaded that when 
the competition stage was reached the native would, 
in the ordinary course of things, defeat us on his own 
ground. We pleaded that the Government had no 
data as to the extent of the competition, or as to the 
numbers of the various communities or professions 
that the Colony could absorb. We pleaded that it 
would be unjust without an open enquiry to conclude 
on the prejudiced and one-sided statement of white 
settlers, or even o^ missionaries, that our presence was 
a menace to the development of the native. The facts 
31 . 
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and figures and pleas have all been set aside, and we 
have been condemned. To add a touch of sarcasm 
to the whole thing, we are bidden to congratulate 
ourselves that we are not excluded on racial, but on 
economic grounds. (Applause.) 

Which is the greater menace to the welfare and 
the progress of the African native ? Is it the small 
trader or the artisan who can be squeezed out by the 
ordinary laws of competition, or is it the farmer, 
who grabs land on a large scale, and squats perman- 
ently and fortifies himself by every means that the 
law will allow ? Does any one seriously believe that 
the white man, once established in political ascen- 
dency over the semi-civilized, will ever help him along 
the path of political evolution and in the end 
gladly surrender responsible government into his 
hands? Does the experience of Ireland, Egypt, or 
India justify such a forecast? The white man’s 
mission to rule, to domineer, to annex, is blazoned 
forth on every page of history — (applause) — and yet 
Ithis Cabinet of Great Britain, newly awakened to 
{their obligations as trustees of the native, would let 
white immigration flow unchecked into Kenya. They 
have not been impressed at all by the fact that the 
Indian has long emigrated into East Africa, that he 
has been excluded from the self-governing Dominions, 
and that to exclude him from the Colonies on racial 
or economic grounds is to deny him the benefits of 
British citizenship and, in fact, to deprive it of all 
value to him. 
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Towards the end of the White Paper the Cabinet 
T^rofess to apply the principle enunciated in the re- 
solutions of the Imperial Conference of 1921 to the 
peculiar conditions of a tropical colony in British 
East Africa. Those jaw-breaking expressions of 
proper names are meant to terrify you with the 
extraordinary difficulty of conditions in Kenya. In 
fact, the expression they use is to relate the principle 
of the Conference to the conditions of Kenya. “ To 
relate*’ — well, this relation is achieved by the insti- 
tution of a colour bar, and by the relegation of 
Indians to an inferior position and a debased citizen- 
ship. 

How short is human memory ! It is not so long 
ago that no words were good enough for the Indian 
for his services during the War, his loyalty, his bravery 
on the battlefield, and the rich compensations he had 
earned. Where are the pledges gone, and the full 
rights of citizenship and absolute equality and uh- 
grudged partnership in the Empire? They came 
from Royalty, from responsible Ministers, from the 
Press and from the platform, with every grade of 
solemnity and in every tone of sonorous phrasing. 
Why cite the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 192 with its demurrer from South Africa and 
India’s answer thereto ? That resolution applied 
only to the self-governing Dominions, with which 
India had in the year 1918 entered into a pact of 
reciprocity. H. M. Government controlling the Crown 
Colonies directly came under the sway of principles of 
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Equality atid Brotherhood long anterior to 1918* and’ 
pledges and promises of quite respectable antiquity. 

After waiting for a long time with his proverbial 
patience, and after earning equal treatment a hund- 
red times over, and after endless expostulations and 
entreaties, and having declared that Kenya supplied 
the acid test of Empire and his position in the 
Empire, the Indian has been cruelly betrayed. The 
victim of many broken pledges, the dupe of many 
solemn promises, his faith in the character for justice 
and impartiality of the British Empire seemed 
almost incurable. He is at last undeceived. 

He now realises that a large section of the 
British people, the section that keeps the present 
Government in power, have not come under the sway 
of the spirit and ideals of the League of Nations, and 
that in their opinion pledges made to a people not ♦ 
able to exact their fulfilment need only to be honour- 
ed to the extent that it may be convenient or profita- 
ble, The deciding factor of the decision is not to be 
found in the White Paper at all, make no mistake 
about that. It is something outside of it altogether. 
As Colonel Wedgwood said the other day, it is the 
fact that the whites in Kenya threatened force, while 
the Indians relied on the merits of their case. Not 
justice or truth, but the amount of trouble that a 
party is able to cause prevails with His Majesty’s 
Government to-day. (Applause.) Having had this 
lesson burnt into them, Indians, let us hope, will not 
ever forget it again. (Cheers.) 
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In making war on the Republic of South Africa^ 
Oreait Britain professed to teach President Kruger 
exalted and righteous principles of Government* 
President Kruger is now fully avenged. Not only 
are Indians worse treated under the Union Jack than 
ever before, but the colour bar of South Africa is 
Spreading over the British Empire, and it is now 
infected with the poison of the Boer spirit. The 
undertaking to establish justice and righteousness in 
the Empire, which the Labour Party gave through 
Colonel Wedgwood, the untamed champion of good 
causes, however weak, is the one bright feature of an 
otherwise gloomy situation. We owe them a deep 
debt of gratitude. (Applause.) 

One final word. Our friends must understa’.d 
that in the whole of this struggle India has looki d 
in vain for one sign, one gesture that Britian 1 
cognises her right to equality, or, as Sir Robr rt 
Hamilton, in a wise and temperate speech, said, that 
they will have the citizenship of the Critish Empire. 
Is there one matter in respect of the Highlands, the 
franchise or immigration restrictions wherein that 
aspiration and sentiment are satisfied ? The denial 
of it is written large on the pages of the White Paper. 

How can India acquiesce in this settlement for 
one moment ? It blasts at once the hope of India 
and the honour of Britain. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, 1 have expressed 
myself, as I told you before, with fulness and candour 
on the question as it appears before us. What we 
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are to do in the future is the question, I am sure, that 
is oppressing young hearts here, as it is oppressing 
young hearts in India. (Applause.) In short inter- 
views I have given indications of my personal views, 
but they are only personal views. It is difficult to 
take decisions when one is far away from friends. 
Anxious thought, mature deliberation, are necessary 
before plans can be laid. Wait yet awhile in patience. 
I will not, therefore, at this moment say what will 
be done in India. But I will say this once more,, 
which I have said before, I will allow myself to say 
this, that India has lost many a time because she has- 
never shown that she can resent indignities in the only 
way in which a strong Western Power understands- 
resentment. (Cheers.) 



Kenya as a Crown Colony. 



The following article outlining a form of govern^ 
ment for Kenya, appeared in the August number of 
the “ Outward Bound '*: — 

goal of British administration in that part of 
JL the world is now recognised on all hands to be 
the preparation of the African native to govern him- 
self and take his destinies into his own hands. This 
had, apparently, been dimly perceived before ; per- 
haps the Colonial Office would claim that it had not 
only perceived it but kept it more or less in view in 
its conduct of Kenya affairs. This claim, however, 
cannot be allowed because an adult franchise has been 
conferred on the white inhabitants, who allege, 
further, that hope has been held out to them of com- 
plete Responsible Government in the future. The 
official majority in the Legislative Council enables the 
Crown to impose its will on the administration, but 
in practice this majority has always acted in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the dominant race, who have 
thus been allowed to consider themselves as the exclu- 
sive masters of the soil and the custodians of the wel- 
fare of the population. They have even claimed that 
they are the chosen trustees of the African natives 
and refuse to share this great responsibility with any 
other community. Anyhow, the future course is clearj 
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Steps must be taken to ensure that the virtual, and 
not merely legal, control of policy and measures is 
exercised from Whitehall. For it is here that 
one can find the best guarantee that the great 
ideals of the Commonwealth, as well as the 
experiences of local administration will be remem- 
bered. A pure Crown Colony type of Government^ 
then, must be set up in Kenya. A Legislature with 
a certain number of members, nominated by the 
Government to represent the various interests, would 
doubtless be a valuable adjunct to the authorities on 
the spot, but the present constitution which includes 
a strong and assertive minority of white colonists, is 
certainly not compatible with free exercise of final 
control from the seat of Empire. A body of members 
elected by free constituencies have a tendency, which 
is almost invincible, to grasp at the reality of power, 
and cannot fail to exercise intimate influence on all 
the details of administration. It is true there are, 
in the varied Empire, many spots in which commu- 
nities enjoy limited opportunities of giving constitu- 
tional advice to the authorities. Such arrangements, 
however, are generally transitional, and, except as 
stages to Responsible Government, have no decreed 
value in themselves. By common consent Kenya is 
not to have any form of Responsible Government till 
the native can be said ** to have come into his own.*^ 
Why then, embarrass ourselves with the forms of a 
regular Constitution, which can only obscure the seat 
of ultimate responsibility, and create expectations of 
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growth which cannot be fulfilled? Moreover, the 
existence of franchise for one section of the communi- 
ty — not the most numerous, although of great import- 
ance — necessarily leads to a demand for a similar 
franchise by other communities, which it would be 
impossible to resist. Indians, Arabs, and even natives 
of Kenya, who possess the prescribed qualifications, 
must in fairness be admitted to the full rights of 
citizenship. In view of these considerations, it is 
to be hoped that the Imperial Cabinet will have the 
wisdom and summon the courage to withdraw the 
franchise now enjoyed by the white community 
in Kenya. For a wonder this franchise goes 
further than the franchise of Great Britain or the 
franchise of South Africa, to which the White 
Community so often looks for inspiration. It has 
only been in existence since 1919, and no one who 
studies the recent annals of Kenya will assert 
that the political power it carries has been used with 
moderation or impartiality. It is possible also to 
quote a few instances, like that of Jamaica, where a 
white community has surrendered the franchise 
which had been granted. After all, the feelings of a 
small number of immigrants must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of an arrangement obviously neces- 
sary to the paramount interest of the indigenous 
population. The spokesmen of the Indian community 
have unhesitatingly given their consent to the 
reversion to Crown Colony administration. What- 
ever their interests or self-esteem may seem to require^ 
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they have too much sympathy for backward com- 
munities not to put them aside. Indians, too, wiU 
hail with joy the deliberate adoption, almost for the 
first time, by an aggressive Western power, of a policy 
which sets trusteeship above exploitation, and may 
derive some small satisfaction from being instru* 
mental, even though indirectly, in the inauguration 
of an experiment charged with such promise for the 
moral regeneration of the human race. 



Kenya Deputation s Statement 


The following is the text of the statement 'prefar- 
ei hy the Kenya Deputation under the joint signa- 
tures of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. B. 8. Kaniat and. 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarakadas : — 
r pHE body that deputed us on the Kenya Mission, 
1 namely the Central Legislature of India, not 
being in session, we are glad to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity considerately and courteously 
afforded by the Editor of the Times of India to 
submit to the country through its columns a brief 
statement of our work. 

FOUR MAIN HEADS OF THE DISPUTE 
The four main heads of dispute between our 
countrymen and the white settlers of Kenya were 
(I) segregation, ( 2 ) the right of purchase in the High- 
lands, (3) common franchise and adequate representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council, and (4) the right of 
free immigration. Our case succeeded only under 
the first head. The second and third heads have gone 
directly against us. The fourth has also gone against 
us, but indirectly — not on the ground originally ap- 
prehended but on a different ground. India’s heart 
yearned for equal citizenship of the Commonwealth, 
but the settlement gives us a citizenship inferior to- 
that of the white population. The settlement does not 
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discuss our claim to equality at all. No reason is 
given for its denial now, no hope is held out for the 
future. Our mission, therefore, has met with almost 
complete failure. 

One feature of general satisfaction deserves men- 
tion. The interests of the African native are declar- 
ed paramount and entitled to precedence over those 
of the immigrant communities. The Colonial Office 
have asserted, or according to them reasserted, their 
trusteeship of the native. It involves as a corollary 
j the denial of responsible government for a long time 
■ to come to the people of the Colony. Indians are 
told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white 
settlers. Poor comfort to those that had every right 
to expect equal citizenship and equal partnership in 
the Commonwealth. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FOK HELP 

When the deputation arrived in London at the 
end of April, the propaganda of the other side had 
gained ground to an alarming extent. The air was 
full of lying stories of deep-laid plots on the part 
of Indians to acquire political supremacy in 
Kenya, to annex the Colony to India and to 
defraud the natives and whites alike of their just 
rights. It seemed doubtful that we could produce 
any impression at all. Friends and champions, 
however, came forth and gave valiant help. In the 
ranks of the press, we should make grateful mention 
of the Daily Newa^ the Daily Herald ^ the Manchester 
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Guardian, the Observer and the Nation, Associations 
got up meetings in furtherance of our cause, like the 
Anti-Slavery Society, to give but one instance. 
Opportunities were given us to address small groups 
of members of Parliament. We lie under special 
obligations to the Theosophical Society in London, 
and to the British Auxiliary of the National Con- 
ference in Delhi, for arranging the great Queen’s Hall 
demonstration and a number of gatherings in various 
towns, as well as for continuous and unremitting 
attention to the cause of India. The social position, 
personal influence, and untiring industry of the Lady 
Emily Lutyens were at our command. Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa brought to our aid moving eloquence and moral 
fervour. Out of many other individuals who helped, 
a few must be elected as deserving in a special degree 
the gratitude of India. iLwer e an impertinence t o 
praise Mr. Andrevys . The consecration of his life, hi s 
c haracter and his u nequ alled knowledge of Kenya an d 
kindred problems ga ve his words, an authority th-it 
Qould not be denied ; a nd to his clear-sighted human- 
ity must be given as much credit as to an y other singl e 
cause for th^ nal "acl^wledgm ent of the Africa n 
nativp<rpflj:ammmt inter est. Mr. Polak, lidless watcher 
of India’s weal in Britain as well as overseas, often criti- 
cised but not thanked equally often, was practically in 
charge of our deputation’s activity and never grudged 
time, energy or money. Our good fortune secured us 
the sympathy and aid of the Rev. Dr. Oldham, whose 
lively sense of justice and human brotherhood is 
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united to rare sagacity and power of persuasion. His 
Highness the Agha Khan, it needs scarcely be said, 
throughout guided our counsels and ungrudgingly 
employed the skill and resourcefulness of a remarkable 
personality for the cause which during "Several years 
'he has made his own. No list, however, meagre, of our 
indebtedness could be complete which did not make 
prominent mention of the great service rendered by 
the party which now forms His Majesty’s Opposition, 
in allowing its spokesman in Parliament to promise 
that, when it comes into power, justice and brother- 
hood shall be established in the Commonwealth. 

COMPLAINT AGAINST COLONIAL OFFICE. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remark 
on the procedure of the Colonial Office. They grant- 
ed private interviews to us and what were understood 
to be preliminary interviews to the Kenya deputations, 
white and Indian. Our countrymen were asked be- 
sides to submit a written statement of their case, 
which they did. A long time was then allowed to 
elapse. A week before the Colonial vote was to be 
taken up in the Committee of the House, the Indian 
deputations were received together by His Grace the 
Duke of the Devonshire attended by his principal 
officials. We were told that our representations had 
been fully considered, that the Colonial Office had 
embodied their conclusions in recommendations placed 
before the Cabinet, that these could not be divulged 
and that we might make any further representations 
that we wished to make at the stage. We said we 
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might be able to adduce fresh evidence or make addi- 
tional statements if we knew the recommendations 
that His Grace had made to the Cabinet. But he was 
firm in refusing to take us into his confidence and 
added that the white deputation would be placed in 
no better position. After some more futile talk the 
meeting broke up. We must record our feeling that 
if we had known of the recommendations even at 
that late stage we might have shown sufficient reason 
to change them at least in part. In a statement pub- 
lished in the London Press, after the debate in the 
Commons, Lord Delamere stated that he and his 
colleagues had signed the settlement in token of their 
acceptance. The Kenya Indians were not invited to 
sign anything. We could not make out whether any 
discrimination was made between the two deputations 
by the Colonial Office. Some light must be thrown on 
the matter. 

RELATIONS WITH INDIA OFFICE 
Lords Peel and Winterton showed us every pos- 
sible consideration personally. We saw them fairly 
frequently in the first part of our stay in London. 
Besides, they enabled us to see other influential per- 
sons by arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. 
These and similar kindnesses and courtesies we desire 
to acknowledge with the most sincere gratitude. Our 
discussions of the Kenya question were full in the 
beginning and marked by much freedom. It would 
be appropriate in this context to indicate certain im- 
portant points which arose from these discussions. 
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L The India Office urged us at the ver^' start to 
take a definite stand on the Wood-Winterton agree- 
ment. After a little hesitation we adopted the ad- 
vice, but not before obtaining from the India Office a 
declaration of their intention not to be shaken. From 
that time onward, we have on every public and private 
occasion repeated our adherence to this compromise. 
The final settlement, however, as any one can see, is 
a material falling off from the Wood-Winterton agree- 
ment under every head except segregation. Yet our 
champions at the India Office have acquiesced in it, 
and advise India to do likewise.i 

Our fellow-countrymen from Kenya have main- 
tained an attitude of disapproval towards this agree- 
ment. Still we have good reason to believe that if 
in the end th^ Cabinet’s decision had coincided in 
the main with that agreement, they would have 
come into line with us and accepted it as a working 
compromise. 

II. We pointed out to the India Office that it 
was wrong to base our claims on the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference of 1921. That resolution ap- 
plied only to the self-governing dominions, with which 
India had entered into a sort of reciprocity. 

SUCCESSION OF PLEDGES 
It was obvious on a perusal of its terms that in 
the particular case of Kenya it would negative the 
claim that India put forward to free emigration. As 
a matter of fact, the white settlers were not slow to 
take advantage of this flaw in our reasoning and to 
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insist that before the second part was applied to their 
colony, the first part should be applied as well. We 
followed our own line in advocating India’s claims, 
and as Lord Peel stated in the Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession 
of Britain’s pledges. 

In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would 
not have lost in cogency if the 1921 Conference had 
passed no resolution on the status of Indians abroad. 
Our readers will note, however, that the White Paper 
treats the Indians* claim as though it rested solely on 
the terms of that resolution. 

III. Some few weeks after our arrival in London 
the India Office began to induce us to accept the 
communal in place of the common franchise. This 
we firmly refused to do. When reminded of several 
communities in India being in favour of the commun- 
al arrangement, we replied that even those communi- 
ties would reject it without hesitation if Indians 
were not granted the same amount of representation 
in the legislature as the white settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and if it was 
not to be found in a common franchise, it 
must be found at least in the amount of re- 
presentation. 

AN OMINOUS DIFFERENCE 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance 
in the very beginning. The India Office professed a 
horror of first principles, and urged us to avoid such 
expressions as equality and equal citizenship. We 

32 
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argued that it sounded like practical wisdom in a 
debate on details ; but our entire claim was to equality 
and no actual suggestion could be tested except by 
reference to that principle. Where it seemed un- 
necessary we would avoid rhetoric as generalisations 
but if it came to losing a point by losing sight of the 
equality idea we should not shrink from enunciating 
it. Propaganda was impossible without continual 
appeal to principles. We were unable, therefore, to 
heed this caution of the India Office. In the propa- 
ganda of our adversaries, the head and front of our 
offending was often stated to be the assertion of a 
claim to equality, the very audacity of which was 
sufficient to take away their breath. The public will 
not fail to notice the fact that throughout the White 
Paper, the equality test is not applied to any of the 
Cabinet’s decisions. It is for the very good reason 
that none of these will satisfy it. Did the India 
Office smell a dismal lack of principle in the coming 
decision that they were so anxious to disturb our 
simple faith in the very beginning ? 

About a week before the White Paper was issued, 
we were informed, on what seemed good authority 
but turned out otherwise, that the Cabinet were go- 
ing to decide in our favour on segregation and immi- 
gration, but against us on the highlands question 
and the franchise. We did not give up hope even 
then, but sent to Lord Peel on the 2oth July for sub- 
mission to the Cabinet a letter on those two 
points. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT AND INDIGNATION 

Our disappointment and indignation can be 
imagined when w’e read the White Paper. Indians 
would not be excluded on racial but on economic 
grounds. The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
from unequal competition in certain occupations; 
and just those occupations were named which Indians 
followed. The Cabinet had nothing to say about 
those that took away the land and the liberties of the 
native by force and by diplomatic expedients of a 
><]uestionable character well-known in the history of 
thfe contact of East and West, and of civilised and 
barbarous communities. 

Decisions so palpably one sided and so flagrantly 
subversive of repeated promises and professions must 
have a deeper basis than is to be seen in the specious 
reasoning of the White Paper. The first, part thereof 
purports to give the historical background, but it is 
utterly misleading on account of two glaring omissions. 
One of these is the long, close and uninterrupted 
connection of India with pre-British as well as British 
Kenya. The other, with which we are concerned 
here, is the state of preparedness for rebellion in which 
the white community of Kenya have been for some 
time. They boasted that British opinion would not 
tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and that if 
forces were despatched in defiance of that opinion 
they would not act. A notorious parallel from the 
recent history of Ulster was relied on in support of 
this hope. On the other side, what was there to fear ? 
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Discontent amongst certain sections of Indians might 
be- genuine but it was harmless. Hard words never 
lost an empire. Secession, paralysis of the administra- 
tion, chronic deadlocks, these have been talked of for 
some years now. Non-Co-operation ended with the 
arrest of the leader. The salt-tax agitation could not 
come off. As for the Liberal Party in Indian politics, 
did they ever amount to much ? Anyhow, they were 
no longer necessary. This cry of “ Wolf ” had been 
overdone. The Viceroy of India could still keep the 
country quiet if told to do so. In any case there was. 
a safe interval now. Let British interests be con- 
solidated in all i)ossibIe ways, before Indians learned 
to cause real trouble. 

FUTURE LINES OF ACTIVITY 
Sentiments of this tenour were often expressed 
in certain organs of the British press. We heard them 
now and then in circles where the secret springs of 
policy are known. It would be beyond the province 
of our deputation to suggest the future lines of non- 
official activity in India or in Kenya. But our report 
would have been incomplete, indeed it would have 
been false and misleading, if wc had for any reasons 
whatever, >fjept from the people of India the real in- 
wardness of the ill-success of our mission. 



The Kenya Betrayal 



Soon after his return from England Mr. Sastri, 
whose medical advisers had enjoined on him complete 
rest for some months from all public activity issued a 
powerful statement on the Kenya decision. The 
document tTJiich is printed helow gave fitting eupres- 
sion to the feeling of indignation and resentment over 
the betrayal oj Indian interests in Kenya : — 

I FEEL it a great misfortune to be put out of action 
when there is such urgent call for service in the 
cause of the Motherland. But I have been warn- 
ed that I must take complete rest if I am to avo'd a 
collapse. Before doing so, 1 wish to say a few words 
to the public. 

I advocate without hesitation ;i policy of vigor- 
ous action by our country to indicate our genuine 
feeling to a people who attach no meaning to mere 
verbal expression of them. I say “ country ” gene- 
rally, because it is impossible to expect a Govern- 
ment which is not national, either in spirit or 
in personnel, and which is compelled to look to 
Whitehall for orders even in matters of secondary 
importance, to act for the people and in the name 
•6f the people, when despatch-writing and argument- 
•ation have come to an end. This proved incapacity 
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of our Government is agrieyous handicap in the 
niaint enance of our just rights as against other 
cornmiinitJ es in this Empir e. If we could imagine 
for a moment that W’e had our own Government 
when the Cabinet decision on Kenya was announced, 
they would have taken instantaneous action with 
the same instinct with which for example, one’s 
right hand moves to protect from injury any part 
of one’s body. There would be no need of public 
meetings and protestations, no need of hartals 
and passionate cries for help. There is no country 
in the world where, if time were allowed for 
popular deliberation, or the balancing of good 
against evil, of material interest against National 
honour, eminent individuals and even considerable 
sections of people would not be found to counsel a 
course of feebleness and resignation. In India it 
is no wonder that such active feeling of indignation 
as there is cannot be mobilised for an immediate 
stroke. It is an inherent weakness of the present 
stage of our political evolution that a large popular 
effort should lead to much spectacular display but 
little calculable result. There is no use trying to 
transcend this regrettable limitation. The situation 
would be utterly devoid of hope if we waited till we 
could act on the highest plane and with shining 
prospects of success. With cheap cynicism people 
fling the word “ ineffective ” at all proposals which 
cannot bring about the surrender of the British 
Cabinet and revocation of the settlement of July 24th, 
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Those who would act within the limitations of their 
time Cannot afford to be answering these everlasting 
objectors. 

Nor would any one seriously claim for the puny 
effort's proposed the dignified epithet of retaliatory or 
punitive. How dare we expect to punish the mighty ? 
But there is none so weak, but he can refuse to part 
With his self-respect voluntarily, no community so 
fallen but may reject an ignoble association to which 
it is under rio coercion to consent. Why should Im- 
perial authorities deviate from their settled policy if 
they find that it makes no difference to the outward 
action, either of the Government or of the people of 
India, that while the Government is prepared as 
ever to employ the resources of the country for pur- 
poses of Imperial glorification, the representatives of 
the people continue ready and willing, even on a 
footing of declared subordination, to participate in 
the councils of the Empire and to join in schemes of 
a voluntary or semi-voluntary nature for the common 
good or ostentation of the dominant communities ? 
A hard-headed and hard-hearted employer would not 
be impressed by brave resolutions and declarations 
of rights on behalf of his workmen if he could count 
on their coming at the stated hours and working un- 
der the stated conditions for as long as he chose to 
employ them. Things would doubtless be different 
in the case of a right-minded and noble-hearted 
employer. But it offers no similitude to the present 
Tory Government of Great Britain. 
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Some time ago the representatives of two Domi- 
nions, displeased at a comparatively trifling arrange- 
ment made by the authorities of the British Empire 
Exhibition, 1924, threatened non-participation iznd 
carried their point. That is the way in which seri- 
ous displeasure shows itself. If our Government 
could take such a step, no Cabinet would Jhink of 
treating it as they have treated it in the case of 
Kenya. . Few persons realise in India what great 
importance is attached to the Exhibition as a dis- 
play of the resources of the Empire, or what glowing 
hopes are entertained in the business world of its 
material benefits. In both directions India's part in 
the show is imposing. Doubtless the trained exploit- 
ers of the world would see that she profited as little 
as possible in the end. Correspondingly, her with- 
drawal, if its possibility could be conceived, would 
be felt as in the nature of a blow at the Empire. 
Tremendous efforts must be made by influential local 
committees to keep back private exhibitors and semi- 
ofificial agencies, while the Government and statutory 
bodies like Improvements Trusts must be reached 
by the usual channels of public opinion until the new 
Legislatures could take the constitutional action 
open to them. 

Nobody supposes that the withdrawal of the 
unofficial representatives of India from the Imperial 
Conference will reduce it to a state of impotence or 
paralysis. Those, however, who value self-respect 
and study its manifestations in human affairs will 
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•look for certain prompt reactions,” to use an 
American expression, when it is infringed. It is not 
easy any longer to persuade the average British 
politician that amongst our intelligentsia and their 
representatives in high circles, feelings of resentment 
and indignation are of the same kind as in the rest 
of the world. Dominion as well as British statesmen 
may think our indignation misplaced and profess 
unconcern at our absence. But they cannot help 
being conscious, in contemplating our vacant places, 
that affronted human nature had found becoming 
expression. Again, who will pretend that the 
measures of retaliation recommended to our future 
legislatures will inflict injury on the offending 
communities at all adequate to the injury that we 
have received ? Nevertheless, such action as we 
can take is fully expected and cannot be avoided 
except at the risk of worse indignities and insults. 
I well remember being told in 1921 : ” If we hit you, 
why don't you hit us in return ? We have accord- 
ed you full power of reciprocity.” Where one is in 
the grip of a big bully, patient and philosophic sub- 
mission is no remedy. To hit out with all one's 
strength may not be effective either, but it is at least 
a vindication of one’s manhood. The poet has said 
tha,t the imprisoned cobra strikes not so much to 
punish the tormentor, as out of wounded pride. 

The prosecution of these measures, provoked by 
the denial of equality in the Empire, will be neces- 
sarily obstructed and rendered nugatory by the Gov- 
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«rnment of India. In taking such an attitude, the 
Viceroy and his Councillors will only be increasing 
their own difficulties and goading the Assembly on to* 
fixed and implacable hostility, which can only hasten 
the day of Responsible Government in the country. 
That would be a gain, not the less great for being in- 
direct, of the course of determined opposition forced 
on the people and their chosen leaders at this junc- 
ture. These developments, which the immediate 
future holds in store, must be made clear to the con- 
stituencies at this general election. Their political 
education will thus receive an impetus which nothing 
else can give and candidates must regard it as their 
primary duty to obtain mandates in this behalf, be- 
sides canvassing votes in the usual way. 

One is sometimes amused and sometimes irritated 
by the unscrupulous use to which the existence of castes 
in this country is put by our enemies. Subdued and 
chastened, we bow to the penalties inflicted on us by 
the law of National Karma. But how can they 
admonish us who profit by our divided condition and 
in not a few cases foment it ? Are they our Provid- 
ence ? Do they set up as our teachers ? If so, let 
them show us the better way by their example, and 
not quote our social strata as a justification for their 
•unworthy practice. We are hunger ing, through our 
ren ovated religion and revivified philosophy, for 
oppmunities oFteaching the world some s ^itual 
truths* — Whik-thpse opportu nities seem slow in com - 
ing, here is a degenerate Western world, copyingj our 
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caste system, our practice of se^refi^ation. our socia l 
i niquities and, alas, even our diar c hy, nnr communaft 
e lections and our ** dis proportionate representation 
of minorities. We axe ^ndeavouring to get out of 

The reactionaries and 
/IfVn Tnrli^ better 


thes e unhealthy instituti ons 
obscurantists in our country 


s upport jor their outworn s yst en ^than their adoption 
b y the civilised nations of the West in expressJ j nita« 
tion. 


Far be it from me to ignore or even to underrate 
the enormous benefits of the British rule in India. I 
have often spoken and written of these and of the 
glorious mission of the British Commonwealth. And 
I hope to live to do so again in better times, when 
British Imperialism shall have shed its lower and 
assumed its higher character. But it is sad to con- 
template a people with a high destiny within their 
reach and calling themselves a lesser League of^ 
Nations, setting up, after mature deliberation, a colour 
bar after the Boer pattern. 

Hard as flint, dry as the Sahara, must be the 
Indian heart which can survey without emotion the 
long tale of wrongs and indignities to which our 
people have been subjected within an Empire that 
talks all the time of human brotherhood and evea^? 
handed justice. I cannot stop now to tell the tale. 
Let us look at Kenya. We have gone there for some 
centuries now. The British Commonwealth came 
there only to safeguard our interests. Not only did 
we furnish the occasion, but we exerted our influence 
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to establish a British Protectorate. The earliest 
British officers thought that the new territory could 
be a suitable outlet for congested Districts in India. 
Our cooly labour built the Railways. In fact, to-day 
not only the Railways but the Government offices 
are run by our clerical labour. The currency system 
was ours till it was supplanted recently to the ruin 
of Indian wealth. The Indian Penal Code was in- 
troduced. Our armies fought on the soil of Kenya 
more than once to keep the Union Jack flying. We 
are the only people now that do anything to teach 
and train the Native in the arts of civilised life. 
Great numbers of Indians were born and bied there. 
After many years, during which we were invited, 
employed and encouraged, to be now told at the 
bidding of a few narrow-minded Whites, that we are 
a danger to the Native; that we are a moral and 
physical infection and that our future immigration 
must be controlled and finally stopped ; — this is a 
refinement of ingratitude and tyranny, the thought 
of which still lacerates my heart, though it has been 
my constant companion, night and day, during some 
months. 

It may not be pleasing to Government, but it 
is good for them to know that there is hardly an 
intelligent or patriotic Indian who does not interpret 
and lament the Kenya settlement in the way I 
do. It may not be pleasing to Government, but 
it is good for them to know that there is hardly 
an intelligent and patriotic Indian who does not 
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consider the settlement as setting aside a long 
succession of righteous pledges in the direction of 
human brotherhood, in favour of an unrighteous 
pledge made by incompetent authorities and in the 
face of earnest protests. It may not be pleasing to 
Government, but it is good for them to know that 
when I declare the attenuation of my faith in the 
British Empire and in the British professions, the 
only Indians, even in “ Moderate circles ” who dis- 
sent, are those who avow that they had never any 
faith in either. The Kenya settlement is a grave 
National humiliation. It shakes the foundations 
of our public life. Party interests and party shibbo- 
leths seem now an irrelevance as well as a heavy 
handicap. I am happy to believe that the mem- 
bers of the Servants of India Society are unanimous 
in their desire while remaining true to the Liberal 
creed and that of its Founder, to co-operate with men 
and women of all parties in the country in trying to 
get the grievous Wrong righted and in the speedy 
achievement of Swaraj, which is the sovereign need 
of the hour. 



Reply to Gen-Smuts. 

?/i6 Right Hon'bls V, 8, Srinivasd Sdstri, 
requested ly the Associated Tress of Iridia at 
Bangalore to make a statement regarding the Imperial 
Conference, said ; — 

O F several references made to me at the Imperial 
Conference in London there are two, which 
may not be fully understood without a state- 
ment from me. I will deal first with the remark of 
Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, cast- 
ing doubt on the helpfulness to the Indian cause of 
my recent visit to that country. These are his 
words : — ‘ I say that, for that reason that I am not 
so sure, that Mr. Sastri’s visit made it easier for us to 
deal with this problem. I would put it this way. 
Mr. Sastri’s visit helped to direct the attention of the 
country to something which I imagine a greater part 
of the country knew nothing about. Once however, 
Mr. Sastri began delivering speeches, labour councils 
from one end of the country to the other began to 
receive communications from labour organisations of 
British Columbia, asking them to take care of and 
see that such standards as labour had won in British 
Columbia were maintained.’ 

Mr. King had foreseen this sort of result from 
my public speaking even before I landed in Canada. 
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Once while I was still in Melbourne and another 
time, as soon as I landed in Victoria, I was advised 
that I should avoid public speaking in his Dominion. 
After anxious thought, I resolved to pursue the 
course which I had pursued in Australia and New 
Zealand and make an appeal to the electorates them- 
selves on behalf of Indians. On Mr. King’s own 
testimony I was not unsuccessful, seeing that the 
people ** from one end of the country to the other 
were made aware of the disability under which their 
Indian fellow — citizens have always laboured but of 
which they were till then ignorant. Ventilation is 
t he first step towards the redress of political grie vance. 
Mr. King’s attitude however is quiet intelligiblent 
is not every Government which welcomes a move- 
ment for the rectification of a public wrong. The 
authorities think first and foremost, of the embar- 
rassment that may be caused to themselves and of 
other things only afterwards, if at all ; but the 
political agitator must remember that no omelette 
was ever made without breaking some beautiful 
little eggs and that as a South Indian proverb says, 
mere mantras did not bring down the mango 
at any time. Besides, if, acting on Mr. King’s advice, 
I had observed the rule of silence, India would have 
found it difficult to understand the situation and, to 
compare small things with great, an international or 
rather inter-Dominion incident would have been 
created which would have given my Dominion tour 
of 1922 a character quite different from that which 
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, it now bears. May I say, not unhappily as might be 
guessed, Mr. King’s half-hearted complaint was seized' 
upon for his own purpose by that master of political' 
and diplomatic strategy who spoke for the Union of 
South Africa? I will quote relevant passages from 
his speech : “ So far as I can judge, the atmosphere 
has become really worse in the last two years for the 
resolution on this question in South Africa, undoubt- 
edly it has become worse. That is due partly to 
the visit of Mr. Sastri and his speeches in the various 
parts of the Empire to which I do not wish to refer 
with any particularity. The Prime Minister of Canada 
has said what the effect of the visit has been in Canada 
and in South Africa ; it has undoubtedly emphasised 
the difficulties that existed before. That was one of 
the reasons why I thought it might not be wise for 
Mr. Sastri to come to South Africa. Our difficulties 
are great enough as they are It was at the end of 
the 1921 Conference when the delegates were taking 
leave of one another, that General Smuts warned me 
not to go to South Africa until he should tell me the 
time was ripe. I thought at the time it meant never 
and I wondered too how he, of all people, could 
suspect the possibility of ray visiting South Africa, 
which, by his own emphatic action, had been carefully 
excluded from the scope of the now famous resolution. 

WHY MR. SASTRI DID NOT GO TO S. AFRICA 
The explanation was that during our discussions 
a somewhat unpleasant exchange of recollections had 
taken place regarding the visit of mine to South Africa 
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which had been contemplated the previous year but 
had not come off. Lord Chelmsford’s Government 
had proposed in 1920 that I should proceed alon^ 
with Sir Benjamin Robertson to watch the Indian 
case before the Solomon Commission of Enquiry 
which had just been appointed. The Government of 
General Smuts would at first have none of me, but 
as my name was pressed by our Government, they 
stipulated that I should be warned that I should be 
treated only as Sir Benjamin’s social inferior. In 
answer to further enquiry they explained that owing 
to the activity of the Anti- Asiatic League the feeling 
against Indians was running so high that it might 
not be possible to find me suitable hotel accommoda- 
tion, that I might be subjected to indignities and that 
if I accepted social inferiority from the start, I should 
have no right afterwards to complain of unequal 
treatment. Our Government protested against the 
extraordinary proposal and succeeded finally in get- 
ting my name accepted but not without an expression 
of regret on the part of the Union Government that, 
owing to my association, it would not be possible to 
extend to Sir Benjamin Robertson all courtesies and 
hospitalities to which a representative of the Govern- 
ment of India was entitled. I was by no means eager 
to drag down Sir Benjamin to the black man’s level, 
nor did I consider it wise for one, who was to plead 
for the equality of his countrymen with other subjects 
of His Majesty, to begin by admitting his own 
inferiority. In the end, I felt constrained to decline in 
33 
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jthe circumstances to proceed to South Africa as the 
Government’s representative. My decision at that 
time brought hard words on me from critics in India 
and several expressions of natural disappointment 
from our countrymen in South Africa, but the entire 
correspondence between the two Governments has 
unfortunately been by means of secret cables, which I 
could not then divulge for exculpating myself. What, 
however, was my surprise when General Smuts dis- 
claimed the responsibility for it in 1921 ; how could 
a constitutional Governor-General, I wondered, pur- 
porting to speak on behalf of the Government of the 
Union, have raised a tremendous difficulty of that 
kind without the knowledge of his Prime Minister. 
tried to probe the matter fu rther, but_aiC££edgd..QnIy 
in dis covering things than th e 

part ition of Ben gal, of which no o ne w as desirous o f 
I accepting paternity . All information that has since 
come to my knowledge regarding Sir Benjamin’s 
deputation in 1920 goes only to vindicate my judg- 
ment in refusing to join it on an inferior status. Let 
us indulge in the hope, however faint, that the 
exchange of invitations and offers of hospitality 
between the Maharajah of Alwar and General Smuts 
may herald the fall of the barrier, which now baffles 
all diplomatic skill of the India Office and the Gov- 
ernment of India. General Smuts has other remarks 
about roe. I am thankful and proud that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru associated himself and also, in fact, 
millions of India with my demand of equality with 
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any class of His Majesty’s subjects within the 
Empire. The people of South Africa, except the 
Cape, are unable to tolerate even the mention of 
that demand. Their constitution and their tradi- 
tional belief alike forbid it. 

AN INSOLUBLE PROBLEM 

A shrewd English friend, in whose rounded 
experiences as well as sturdy liberalism I have the 
utmost faith once observed that the question of 
Indians in South Africa was simply insoluble. All 
that can be hoped for is complete isolation of that 
Dominion. The Cabinet of Great Britain incurred a 
serious responsibility in permitting Boer ideals to 
travel beyond the borders of the Union. Till Kenya 
and the whole of British Africa, excepting the intract- 
able patch where the only choice is between GeneT:^ 
Hertzhog and General Smuts, are completely emanci'-x, 
pated from the colour prejudice which threatens the 
very conception of human brotherhood and hang 
like a black cloud over the future of the race, it is 
impossible for Indians or indeed for any non-white 
races to feel safe within the British Empire. 

Sir Tej Bahadur has devised and the Imperial 
Conference has blessed the means of accentuating the 
isolation of South Africa. I am not prepared, (how 
can I be), to say that it will succeed. But I hope 
with all my heart that it will. Having supported 
him, we are now bound to try the plan with all our 
skill and vigour. This does not mean that we should 
relax any of the efforts which the non-official opinioix 
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has by concensus resolved to make in order to bring 
home our undeniable rights to the Imperial authorities 
in London. We cannot afford to do so till we see 
tangible proof that the Kenya wrong will be righ'cd. 
On one point there could be no doubt. 

DR. SAPRU'S SERVICE 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has rendered a service for 
which he is entitled to the admiration, gratitude and 
love of all sections of his countrymen, nor can we with- 
hold from Lord Peel the meed of appreciation which 
he has richly earned. It is a pity, but truth requires 
that one should qualify the appreciation by the 
remark that the Secretary of State’s gallant stand is 
somewhat belated. Lord Reading’s Government 
have crowned their sustained and brave advocacy of 
the Indian cause by the complete confidence and 
support which they have apparently extended to their 
accredited representatives during these difficult 
negotiations. 



speech at Bangalore 


The following speech was delivered by The Bt. 
Bon, V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri on the eve of his depart 
ture from Bangalore, where he stayed for over three 
months to recoup his health, at a large public meeting 
convened to hid him farewell. After some remarks of 
a personal character, Mr. Sastn said : — 

H aving failed and not, as some of you said, 
succeeded in the mission entrusted to me, I 
feel like a person who has fallen from a hijjh 
estate. You gave me a great commission. I went foi th 
knowing that it was difficult, knowing too that many 
another stronger and braver fighter for India’s cause 
gladly avoided it. I knew that I should fail. But 
I undertook the task, because 1 knew that my failure 
would not matter, that perhaps through my failure 
somebody after me would be enabled to build up a 
success that you and your children of the future 
might really cherish as one of India’s achievements 
within the Empire. 

KENYA LOST, EVERYTHING LOST. 

Don’t expect me to go fully into the recent 
history of this Kenya affair. But you will forgive me 
if I make a few observations which I cannot keep 
back in this my first public speech, after an enforced 
but temporary retirement. Well, “ Kenya lost, every 
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thing lost.” You have been reminded of that expres- 
sion of mine more than once this evening. I really 
feel that in this case of Kenya, a good deal is bound 
up of vital importance to the whole future history of 
this country. It is difficult for me to speak with 
moderation upon a subject touching so deeply, not 
merely our interest, but our pride as Indian citizens. 
1 will, however, forbear to use language that might 
seem to abuse the hospitality of an Indian State, 
but certain observations I must make on this 
occasion. 

THE REAL INWARDNESS OF THE AFFAIR. 

Some one said that the hfstory of the Kenya be- 
trayal might be read in a public document. Believe 
me, friends, if you wish to know the real inwardness 
of affairs, do not pay any attention to that fuliginous 
document which they call the White Paper. It does 
not contain the true history at all. The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in the dis- 
cussions that ensued in Parliament , they will not be 
found in the respectable newspapers of Great Britain, 
they will not be found, no, not an allusion to them, 
in the vast flood of oratory that marked the proceed- 
ings of the last Imperial Conference. No reference 
has been made in these solemn papers to the fact that 
the British Cabinet gave this decision — because the 
white people in Kenya threatened rebellion. I do not 
say that the British Cabinet got intimidated. I do 
not say that the custodians of the Empire shrank from 
a trial of strength with such a petty little place a s 
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Mombassa or Nairobi. That is not my meaning ,but 
those who are responsible for the conduct of the 
Empire to-day did shrink from a struggle with their 
own countrymen ; if they ventured to put forward a 
regiment, the regiment would refuse to act. That 
was the secret of the whole thing. 

THEY WERE ANGRY WITH ME. 

The White Paper discusses the question as if on 
its merits and on its previous history. No reference, 
however, is made to this subject. When I, caring 
only for truth and for India's honour, mentioned it 
for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
aghast. They seemed to think that I was giving 
utterance to something which ought to be hidden* 
from the public gaze. They were evidently not proud 
of the transaction. They certainly were very angry 
with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles,. 
Members of Parliament, those who were glad any 
time to welcome me in the street and shake hands 
with me as fellow-citizens, all thought that I had 
been guilty of a sin of the most grievous des- 
cription, much like the sensitve daughter-in-law in 
a family, who, having received a beating from the 
husband, smarted under it no doubt, but far more 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been 
looking on. The British Cabinet and the public of 
London were not so ashamed of their having yielded 
to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India. They 
were far more angry, because I had taken the world 
into my confidence. 
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WE OUGHT TO HAVE A DIFFERENT GOVERNMENT 
And now, what are our defenders doing ? The 
Government of India, all honour to them, stood by us 
to the very end of the discussion. Perfectly true, they 
gave us every moral support they could. But when 
the time for talk had gone and the time for something 
substantial had come, when we had to tell the British 
Cabinet that, if one side threatened rebellion, we should 
at least threaten a little trouble, when the time had 
come to say that, our Government necT^&fft'ily shrank 
back — you could not expect the agents of the British 
Cabinet to take up that attitude. Then, let me tell 
you, for the first time more vividly than ever, for 
the first time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if 
we were to win our way in the world, we ought to 
have a different Government altogether. What is the 
state of things to-day ? 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL 
The Government of India, in order to hearten 
us, say : “ Now that matter is gone, let us not weep 
over it, because all is not lost. There is the Immi- 
gration Bill coming on. We will discuss it thread- 
bare, attack all its provisions from A to Z. We will 
see what the Kenya people will do and what the 
British Cabinet will do.” We are going certainly to 
have thick books filled with discussion about Clause 
A and Exception B and Explanation C. But I assure 
you that it is the case of the young lad who was 
bidden to hold a runaway bull but was foolish enough 
to let the nose rope go and then hung on for all he 
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was worth by its tail. You know what Would happen 
to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
of India and the Government of India are in no 
better case. When the British Cabinet allowed the 
Kenya Government to control our immigration on 
■one pretext or another, the case was gone. The horse 
had been stolen, you might shut the door bang a 
hundred times after, but you could not recover it by 
any discussion, however meticulous, however ably 
conducted, of the provisions of thie Immigration Bill. 

I do not say that nobody should care about it. I do 
not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Bombay, for instance, must not busy itself with neces- 
sary representations to the authorities of Kenya. Let 
them by all means do so. But the essence of the 
matter lay here. When they said that it was neces- 
sary to administer Kenya in the interests of the 
African native and that for that purpose it might be 
necessary to control immigration, as a theoretical pro- 
position we had no alternative but to agree, and we 
might willingly and gladly agree, as people long 
accustomed to the galling chains of subjection and 
anxious therefore to help anybody, even Kenya 
natives, to get back their rights from the white 
aggressors. We could well agree to that, and we did. 

But the point is this, that the unhappy African 
native has his only friends amongst Indians, that 
the white settler there is a landgrabber, that he is al 
political tormentor whose one business is to oppress,! 
to keep down, to make selfish laws, to exact labour] 
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I lfrom poor people there, to use their energies for his 
own benefit ; in other words, to use the language of 
one of their accredited spokesmen, having stolen the 
lands of the native, the next thing was to ste^l his 
limbs. If immigration was to be controlled, the 
immigration of the white man was to be controlled,, 
and not that of the Indian. That is an attitude that 
we ought to have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take in the matter. I expressed it 
several times in London. I have nothing to conceal 
and I will say that again. But there comes the 
trouble. Do you expect Lord Reading to say so for 
you ? Do you expect Lord Reading and his Govern- 
ment to say that if immigration has to be controlled, 
it has to be in the case of whites and not of Indians ? 
Every one of them might feel so, and I believe in my 
heart of hearts that every one does feel so, but nobody 
dares to say it ; and yet if we are to win this case, 
that is the thing, however unpleasant, to be said. 
There again comes a handicap in our having a 
Government, which can only go a short way in 
championing our rights, which cannot speak the full 
truth, which cannot speak as you and I would, 
which cannot tell the British Cabinet, “ Be impartial, 
be just if you dare and tell your own people not to do 
wrong.’* 

THE ELECTIONS. 

There is another point that is being forced upon 
my attention. However unwilling I was to recognise 
it in such vivid colours in the past, I can no longer 
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conceal from myself that without a Government that 
we could make and unmake as free people, we are 
bound to lose in the struggle in future. It is to that 
great object that all our energies have now to be bent. 
All talk of moderate and immoderate, of extreme and 
mean in Indian politics, has now no meaning for me. 
All must unite round this banner of Dominion Status 
and that promptly. What do we hear from the 
representatives of British power in India to-day ? I 
do not envy Lord Reading ^his task. I certainly do 
not believe that fate has been excessively kind to him 
in calling upon him, liberal as he is in politics, to go 
about the country on the eve of a general election 
and tell the people : “ Your struggles for an immediate 
constitutional advance will meet with non^possumus. 
Elect, therefore, people who will be content to go on 
the present footing.’^ Well, he might say so, but the 
country has decided otherwise. Weak and disunited 
almost like a baby in her politics, India has, it seems 
to me, still spoken out boldly, I mean through the 
general elections. India has not heeded the warning 
which, bidden or spontaneously. Lord Reading thought 
it fit continually to administer to our people. 

KENYA AND ANGLO-INDIANS 

Now what do the great people who have to guide 
us in all these matters say ? I mean the great repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Indian press, the great repre- 
sentatives of the British press, or those who, occupy- 
ing high and responsible posts in the Indian Civil 
Service continually admonish the Indian patriot on 
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his duty, tell young and old alike without any bias 
or partiality that if we place the whole of the Indian 
finance at their disposal and, perhaps, abolish the 
posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-General, 
everything would go well with India. They tell us : 

" What are you doing ? You, people of modern India 
are not like your forefathers at all. Your forefathers 
talked of Life Everlasting, of the eternal round of 
t^amsara^ of the vanity of all worldly effort. Why 
hurry ? There is an, Eternity before you. Did they 
not speak of life after death ? You live for ever. Why 
want equality at once ? Wait” Applying this argu- 
ment to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions i still have 
faith of a sort, mind you, told me: “ Really you are 
unreasonable. It is true that there is no perfect 
equality between your people and n ine in Kenya. 
Those fellows have got 1 1 seats on the Legislative 
Council and have given you 5. Well, I admit this 
is an inadequate number. Certainly it ought to be 
increased and I am perfectly willing when the time 
comes to give my vote for 6/’ Who knows, ten years 
hence, or twenty year’s hence, another enterprising 
man may come forward and tell us, ‘we will give you 
seven,* and twenty years after that a still more bene- 
ficent- minded statesman maybe willing to go ahead 
and venture to vote for 8, so that in about two or 
three centuries we shall reach the figure ii. Now 
that man was quite sincere. He thought that it was 
,good\ enough progress for the Indian. An Anglo- 
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Indian Civilian here told me : “ If you want increised 
Indianisation, you are now, say about 1 1 per cent in 
the Services; you get it raised to i2 or 13, if you 
please, and be done with it. Don’t disturb us for 
another generation.” Well, that is the way they 
have begun to talk to us. They do not deny the 
justice of our case. Only they are somewhat dis- 
quieted when we wish to rush along at this furious 
rate threatening the peace of India and the safety of 
the Empire, but are willing to agree to “ a more 
wholesome, better ordered rate of progress.” 

THE HARDENED BRITON 

Now I come to the most pathetic part of the 
whole thing. There are some amongst us who believe 
that, for one reason or another, we must bide our 
time and obtain our due, may be more slowly than 
we wish. If finally we are sure that we shall get 
the thing, let us be content to march at even a slower 
rate than heretofore. Let me tell you frankly that 
I am one of those who sympathise with this line of 
argument. I also have always spoken for peaceful 
and constitutional progress, and I believe, examining 
my heart as minutely as I myself can, I am still on 
the side of peaceful and constitutional progress. I 
am quite willing that we should move slowly, provi- 
ded that we were sure that our faces were set in the 
right direction and that day by day, year by year, we 
left things behind that were in front and got along to 
positions which seemed too far off, provided that we 
were sure we were moving and moving ahead. But 
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» ane we sure ? ” is the whole question. I thought 
we were. 1 do not think so any more, and therein 
lies my apprehension for the future. The Englishman, 
having once been generous, is now afraid of his 
generosity. He thinks he has given too much and 
there is a disposition in England which, I am thank- 
ful is not universal, but is undesirably prominent 
amongst tbe Die-Hards and Tories, who now wield 
the destinies of the Empire— there is a disposition 
on their part now to think that if they cannot actually 
take back, it is best to keep things stationary. You 
may plead justice, equality and the necessity of fide- 
lity to promises and pledges and engagements. That 
does not touch the hardened Briton when he is bent 
on safeguarding his vested interests. I have seen it. 
Tustice and equality, very well, fine things these. 
All homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well. But if a conflict 
with his interests arises, if without open barefaced 
denial he could keep off the evil day, he would by 
every means in his' power. That may be human 
nature, and some of you may say we are no better 
perhaps We are not, any how we have not been, 
keeping an Empire, we do not wish to preserve rights 
stolen from other people. We do not wish to aggress 
and therefore, let us speak with our limited experience 
and not test ourselves in any imaginary scale. The 
trial has not come to us and we may well, therefore, 
tell the people who boast so much about their princi- 
ples of justice and human brotherhood: “Keep 
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your engagements like honest folk, fulfil your 
promises like just kings, that take their power from 
on high and must use their power so as to be 
approved from on high.” That we have continually 
to tell them. 

VESTED INTERESTS AND BRITISH JUSTICE 
Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for 
guidance, from whom the words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention, counsels 
us in our future struggle to put faith in the sense of 
justice and righteousness of the British nation. Well, 
allow me to speak with a little freedom on this part 
of the subject. ” The sense of justice of the British 
Nation ” is an expression with which I am fairly 
familiar. I have used it on countless occasions. I 
know its full meaning, but I know, alas, its limita- 
tions also. There is a sense of justice, I will admit 
and admit to the full, but that sense of justice is not 
easily mobilised every day. You have got to stir it 
up and nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excite- 
ment and turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of 
something being in danger of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing stimulates 
the somewhat inactive sense of justice as the mani- 
festation of your political strength. 

A PAGE FROM PAST HISTORY. 

Let us read the history of England. You remem- 
ber some time ago, in the old days of the Ilbert Bill 
controversy, when nothing more serious was at stake 
than the continued enjoyment of an invidious pri- 
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vilege, the Europeans of Calcutta and the neighbour* 
hood, on the occasion of this threatened loss of pri- 
vilege, banded themselves together and went so far 
as to arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon. He 
was to have been summarily seized and put on board 
a boat that had come up the Hooghly. Remember, 
however, no injury was to be done to him. Only he 
was to be deposed from his august position and taken 
away to be safely deposited somewhere on the more 
hospitable shores of Great Britain. That is how 
they teach us how to preserve rights. You have all 
read English history more or less. I will only go 
back to the recent struggle in Ireland. Did the Irish 
people have no faith in the sense of justice of the 
British nation ? Oh, they had, and they had plenty of 
it. Only whenever they made an appeal to the 
sense of justice of the British nation, they also made 
an appeal to some other sense, so that two or three 
senses, quite awake to the situation and acting to- 
gether, might do some little justice. And how did 
the white people in Kenya behave when their rights 
were threatened ? No not their rights, let me say 
their unjust privileges. They did the same thing. 
They gave notice to the Governor that if he was 
going to give anything like equal treatment to Indians 
or carry out laws to that effect framed by the British 
Cabinet, he also would be treated in the same gentle 
way in which the Viceroy of India was treated 
on the Ilbert Bill occasion. They had everything 
ready for seizure, not only of the Governor, but of 
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his senior officials. Their places of detention were 
actually fixed. 

CHAMPION OF KENYA WHITES. 

That is the way in the British Empire their own 
people, when they want things done, go about the 
business. One of you, heroically inclined, may say : 

If I should do such a thing to-morrow, what would 
be my fate ?’* I cannot promise him the treatment 
that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere in 
London. Lord Delamere was received everywhere. 
His words were listened to as if they were gospel of 
truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him : so 
was the Colonial Office from top to bottom. There 
was nothing that Lord Delamere could not do. And 
yet it was Lord Delamere who, as Executive Council- 
lor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to 
His Majesty, had promised to administer laws and to 
do nothing to disturb the peace of the public and so 
forth, and whose duty it was to preserve the public 
peace — it was Lord Delamere who had presided at 
countless meetings where the white people threatened 
to rebel. He had himself presided and assisted at 
these disorderly proceedings. He was a man who, if 
the ordinary law had prevailed, should have been 
treated in the manner in which some thousands and 
thousands of our people are being treated to-day. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL BATTLE 

I cannot promise you a treatment of that kind 
from the Government of Lord Reading, but you know 
34 
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where you are exactly. You could do things, if only 
your skin were white, which you cannot think of 
doing, being what you are. But within your limit- 
ations, within the law, within the limits recognised 
as allowable to those who are struggling to regain 
Jost liberties, who are struggling to obtain the slow 
fulfilment of pledges of lon^tanding and of solemn 
import, there is plenty which we, non-officials, may 
do. There is plenty for us to be doing night and 
day, and it will be my proud privilege, when I have 
left your kind and hospitable neighbourhood, to take 
my humble place amongst those who fight this 
peaceful and constitutional battle. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS AND INDIAN STATES 

May be, I have done wrong to pour into the 
contented and placid ears of the citi^iens of the model 
State of India the meanings and wailings of my 
anguished spirit, but I think the question of Indians 
Overseas affects Native States as well as British India. 
Moreover, I look forward to a time not far distant 
when the distinction between British India and 
Indian India will be one of form and not of substance. 
I look forward to a time not far distant when you 
will consider yourselves in daily life and not merely 
in theory, as citizens of a large, beautiful and lovable 
India and not merely as citizens of Mysore. If to me 
and to those of my age that India is but a vision, 
there are about me young people who will raise glad 
and joyful eyes on that dream as the realised spect- 
acle of daily life, and I believe youiwill^forgive mejjif. 
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for a moment, I have asked you in anticipation of 
some years yet to share with me some of the troubled 
thoughts with which the British Indian citizens are 

now oppressed. 

FAREWELL 

I hope you will allow that I have not wasted 
your time, as I believe honestly that I have bestowed 
one of my afternoons well, when at the close of three 
months’ stay amidst such generous surroundings I 
take leave of all who have helped to make my stay 
happy. 1 do so, not leaving behind in their hearts a 
feeling that I have gone away as a sphinx having 
come as a sphinx, but having told the trouble of my 
heart and some little plans that I may have formed 
for the future, having in that way tried to repay 
some of the hospitality and tenderness and personal 
attachment that the citizens of Bangalore have 
.always been extending to me during my stay. 



Immigration into India Bill 

»♦ . II 

Speaking in support of 1 he Hon. Sir DevaprasaS 
Harvadhikary’s motion in the Council of State (13th 
Feh. 1924) on the Immigration into India Bill the 
Bt. Hon. Mr. Sastri opposed Sir Maneekji Dadahhoy’s 
demand for a Select Committee and said : — 

S IR, I will try to meet some of the observations 
that have been made by my Honourable friend 
Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy in the course of his speech 
suggesting the appointment of a Select Committee to 
consider this Bill. I am of opinion, Sir, that this, 
reference to a Select Committee is unnecessary. The 
Honourable Mr. Karandikar said that, in his judg- 
ment, the Government of India were really the re- 
presentatives of the Indian people, and that, if there 
was a strong wish expressed by our people, the 
Government of India would not be behind-hand in 
giving legal embodiment to it. I do not wish to 
traverse that point at all, but I hope that it is true, 
and that the Honourable Mr. Karandikar will in no 
long time prove in the judgment of his countrymen 
to have been a true prophet. At the present moment, 
however, there is one slight consideration which 
abates from the satisfaction that one would derive 
from such a proposition. The Government of India 
and their spokesmen tried all they could to oppose 
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the passage of this measure in the Assembly, It was 
passed, and it is now coming to us under the aegis of 
a private Member of the House. That is as it should 
be. But, if the Government of India were really 
possessed of strength of feeling upon this subject and 
they wished to make themselves, in the fullest and 
-amplest sense of the word, understood in the Domi- 
nions, they would have come forward at the earliest 
possible opportunity in this House with amendments, 
such as the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
wishes to make, so as to make this measure effective, 
satisfactory and creditable to the Council of State. 
The Government have not brought forward any 
amendments. It is not the Government that propose 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. Am I wrong 
in inferring that the Government are quite content to 
let the Bill encounter its fate on the shoals of the 
discussion in the Council of State ? 

The Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy spoke 
of the distinction between reciprocity and retaliation. 
There is a very great deal of distinction between the 
two. The only question is how far the distinction 
bears on the point in issue. For one thing, Sir, the 
fundamental distinction between the two expressions 
cannot be lost sight of. Reciprocity is in good and 
in bad matters; retaliation can only be in bad 
niatters. If the South African Government sent us 
two professors to teach in the Delhi University over 
which the Honourable Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad 
Shah presides, then we should be acting reciprocally. 
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if we sent two professors to the University of Cape 
Town ; we should not be guilty of retaliation in that 
case. Now, retaliation we apply, however, to dis- 
abilities, to hardships and to indignities. This is a 
retaliatory measure. Who could deny it ? I am pre- 
pared to defend this measure of retaliation and, if a 
stronger measure of retaliation were possible, I could 
defend it too in any Court of impartial judges. Would 
the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy believe me if 
I said to him that in ig2[ General Smuts himself 
asked me ** We have recognised your power to reta- 
liate. Why don’t you retaliate ? If we ill-treat your 
people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people.” 
General Smuts should not be dissatisfied with any 
measure of the character that we are attempting to 
pass to-day. General Smuts would not be, if I know 
his nature. 

As for dissociating ourselves from the Empire, I 
should like people who talk carelessly to note one or 
two things. This expression. Sir, ” dissociating our- 
selves from the other parts of the Empire, detaching 
ourselves from the other parts of the Empire ” was 
brought in by a Government spokesman in the 
Assembly during the debate which we arc following 
to-day, and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has used that 
expression here. I do not wish to speak without a 
sense of responsibility, and I hope I shall not import 
any emotion into my answer on this branch of the 
subject. Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one can only hang down one’s head here. If We were 
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brought to the bar of the public opinion of the worlds 
the Indian would have to hang down his head in 
shame that he has submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and still longed and hoped for a remedy 
because be did not wish to be thrust out of the 
Empire. He has paid heavily for his desire to be 
associated with the Empire, and dearer and dearer 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him 
that he would dissociate himself from the Empire by 
enacting an innocent reciprocity measure is to abuse 
the language which the Almighty has given us. Sir, 
to-day after unparalleled indignities we are not seek- 
ing dissociation from the Empire. 

We are still going down on our knees to ask the 
authorities from outside to find some means of consult- 
ing our self-respect, so that we may still continue 
within the Empire. It is not we, it is the other 
members of the British Empire that thrust us out, 
that tell us continually “ we cannot digest the black 
colour of your skin. We should like you to remain 
within, but if you must, go out.*' Let me assure Sir 
Maneckji Dadhabhoy that there are certain Domi- 
nions which will have no compunction whatever. It 
is not we, Sir ; we wish this association to continue. 
The only thing is we wish this association to be put 
upon a proper basis. The great point in passing this 
measure to-day is that we shall have told the British 
Empire that we are no longer the old Government of 
India and the old people of India. Would some of 
my friends believe me ‘when I say that the Dominions 
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would not have continually insulted and humiliated 
us if they did not feel certain that India was not 
governed by Indians, but governed by the British 
people who, in the last resort, would do nothing in 
the Way of reciprocity or retaliation. They knew 
that they could play with us and our feelings. They 
knew all the time that the Viceroy and his Executive 
Government were still strong, could hold down India 
and choke the natural expression of India’s feelings. 
That is why they went on from bad to worse, and 
are now going on in the same way. We wish to tell 
them that the Government of India Act, 1919, if it 
has any meaning, has this meaning that it has 
enabled the Indian people to give natural expression 
to their feelings. I am not quite sure. Sir, that I 
have spoken the exact truth when I said that the 
Government of India Act has given them that power. 
We know too well that there are still impediments in 
the way of the wishes of the people of India finding 
their natural expression, but I do hope in this case 
that the Government of India, I mean the Executive 
Government, will permit the wishes of the people of 
India to find their proper expression and not use the 
undoubted powers they have of impeding, of distort- 
ing and finally of misrepresenting India, as in the 
past. It is for that purpose, Sir, that I wish the Bill 
to pass to-day, so that it may stand on our Statute- 
book as a feeble, belated, protest in the shape of some 
bit of law against the continued misbehaviour of the 
British Cabinet and of the Government of the Domi- 
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nions. It is still in the power of the Government of 
India under this Bill to keep it inoperative for as 
long a time as they please. Everything is in their 
hands for the Bill is content to enunciate a principle 
and leaves everything to be done by a very very wide 
rule-making power. Such defects, or some at least of 
the defects as have been pointed out to-day, comd 
still be remedied by the Executive Government 
making the necessary rules. If there are gaps, they 
could fill them up. If, for instance, any thing is not 
roped in, as Sir Maneckji said, again reproducing a 
note struck in the Assembly, the Government would 
perhaps bring in an amending measure. When they 
find they cannot touch Kenya, I am sure the Govern- 
ment of India, if they mean to act in this matter, 
would come in with an amending measure which 
would satisfy Sir Meneckji Dadabhoy. But I have 
rather a suspicion that that is an undue apprehension. 
The Government of Kenya, Sir, have now passed a 
measure with a very fully developed franchise law. 
I have a doubt myself although I venture to express 
it with great diffidence, that it would be inconvenient 
to operate a franchise law, as they have had in the 
last three years, unless they had also a law of domicile. 

A word was said on a somewhat delicate matter 
to which I must make a reference in sheer honesty of 
statement. We were told that we should perhaps by 
this measure touch certain members of the Indian 
Civil Service and other services, and that we should 
introduce certain measures which might savour of 
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undue personal harm. Sir, nobody in the world 
would be more unwilling to do anything of that kind 
than myself, but if it is necessary in order to protect 
the self-respect of India, I should not shrink from it, 
much as I should hesitate. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
has, overlooked another consideration which he might 
have brought in to terrify his Honourable Colleagues 
in this Council. It is not so much members of the 
Indian Civil Service and other services that would be 
affected by it, it is many gallant officers in our Army. 
I believe Sir, though I should like to receive some 
confirmation, I believe, Sir, there are many gallant 
officers in our Army who come from the Colonies 
and the Dominions, probably more than will be found 
in the services. It would affect them too. That 
would be a stronger measure than this. But are we,, 
in taking up a big subject like this, which is one of 
retaliation against the Dominions, to be defeated by 
that consideration .... 

The Honourahl(‘> Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy : I did 
not say that at all. I said that we could make a 
provision to guard against that. The Honourable 
Member has entirely misunderstood me. 

The Riyht Sonourahle F. S. Srinivasa Sastri : 
Speaking of the point that I raised, after the most 
careful consideration of the subject, I have satisfied 
myself that, if His Majesty could be implored by us 
not to grant any more commissions in the Army of 
India to persons of Colonial domicile, we should not 
be doing any wrong to ourselves, but we should be 
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vindicating our natural and just rights. If this 
measure serves to keep out gallant officers of the 
Army, even then I should support it without 
hesitation. 

Then Sir Maneckji asks us why we hit other 
Possessions besides South Africa. He has assured 
himself that South Africa is a grave sinner and 
against her retaliation would be justified : but he still 
has a warm place in his heart for the other Dominions. 
Now, as I read clause 3, the other Dominions would 
have no right to complain ; for all that we say is that 
people coming from those places shall have no greater 
rights or privileges in India than they accord to our 
people. I do not think they have any just cause of 
complaint. 

The Honourahle Sir Manechji T'adahhoy : Then 
why include them ? 

The Right Honourahle V, S. Srinivasa Sistri : 
There is only one other remark that I will make. Sir 
Maneckji complained that, if this measure were pas- 
sed as it is, it would detract from the character of the 
Council of State as a revising and correcting body. 
I believe he is quite right in that contention. Perhaps 
it would be satisfactory if the subject were of a some- 
what different character and admitted of delay and 
we could introduce certain clarifying clauses. But I 
call this matter urgent because I should like, if only 
His Excellency could give his assent promptly, I 
should like to see before the present session closed, 
this Bill on our Statute-book and the Dominions in- 
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formed that at last it is the people of India that are 
ie^slatmg ,n this country. Then they would behave 
differently. Moreover, the point is this. If we put 
this Bill on the Statute book as it is, where is the 
difficulty or where would be the difficulty in amending 

n Honourable Sir Maneckji 

H^adabhoy need not bother himself; once it gets on to 
the Statute-book I am sure the Government of India 
would then think that it was part of their duty to 
amend the Bill in order to make it operative and we 
shall then have a Bill which would satisfy the critics, 
of whom more than of the necessities of India some 
Members seem to be solicitous here. 

There is only one other word which I would 
mention. This Council of State has its character to 
maintain, and I would ask whether this Council 
would maintain its character better by promptly pas- 
sing this Bill or by agreeing to an amendment which 
may end in the shelving of the Bill or in its being 
deferred to another Session or in its resulting in a tie 
between the Council and the Assembly which might 
lead to another six months’ delay, if it did not kill the 
Bill altogether. I would ask those who wish to vote 
in favour of the amendment whether they would not 
surely attack the character and prestige of the Council 
of State by that means ? 



Africa or India. 


The following speech was delivered hy The Bti 
Son. Sastri at a Meeting of the Criterion Club, 8t; 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, on the 24th Feb. 1924 : — 

/"pHE title of my subject to-day is “Africa or 
1 India ? ” It seems to be an alternative which- 
it is hard to present to anybody. I have not invent- 
ed it in order to attract a crowd of listeners. But the 
alternative, “ Will the British Government care for 
Africa or for India more ? ” was presented in a some- 
what acute form to the British Cabinet during the 
progress of this Kenya difficulty. You know Kenya 
is only a part of British East Africa. But the white 
people in Kenya are drawn to considerable extent 
from South Africa. In fact our countrymen allege 
that while, before the advent of these South African’ 
whites, everything Was smooth sailing, after they came 
and settled there, the trouble of the Indian commu- 
nity began. But it is not a trouble between whites- 
and Indians in Kenya alone. It is unfortunately 
largely aggravated by the circumstance that the 
South African whites have openly declared them- 
selves to be in sympathy with the whites in Kenya. 

The great man who rules over the destinies of 
South Africa, General Smuts, lent the weight of his 
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authority to the agitation of the white community in 
Kenya. He backed them to the utmost of his power 
and I hoard at the India Office that he sent many a 
long cablegram to the British Cabinet, advising them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that 
the British Cabinet were not dealing with Kenya 
only, but with the whole of Africa, meaning the 
whole of white Africa ; and in the course of the dis- 
cussions it became evident the question would be, 
will the Indian case prevail or the African case pre- 
vail? 1 have not told you in detail the way m which 
the cause of >the whites in Kenya and the cause 
of the whites in South Africa became iden- 
tical. It is not necessary to our purpose ; but it 
was they who presented to the British Cabinet this 
alternative : “If you are going to redress the so- 
called grievances of the Indian community, you would 
be driving us out of the Empire. The Indians tell 
YOU for their part than if you were going to decide 
the issues in our favour, India would have to go out.” 

IsTow, the British Cabinet was obliged m some 
way to settle the question as though it were a case 
between Africa and India. I will only mention in 
passing that at one time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it looked likely that it 
would be a case not only of Africa versus India, but 
of the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
Luckily, the Dominions were too 

sensible and too aware of the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties of the Empire to throw in their lot with 
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Africa. So it shrank somewhat into the dimensions 
of a struggle between India and Africa. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when a question assumes 
that importance, we must extend our sympathy to 
those that have to deal with it on that footing. So 
We who went to England on this Kenya mission 
always asked ourselves, what should we do, if we 
were in the position of the British Cabinet ? lam 
afraid the persons who came over to plead for the 
cause of the Kenya whites failed to rise to the height 
of the occasion and did not look at the problem from 
the point of view of the British Cabinet charged with 
the maintenance of a world-wide empire, but were 
too full of their own little troubles. Now, you might 
ask me “ Why is Africa pitted against India in this 
matter ?” Now it is alleged it is not only a question 
of economical interests, but it is a question of two 
cultures and two civilisations struggling to occupy 
the same ground. That is how they put it : not that 
we wish our culture and our civilisation to be planted 
in Africa to the detriment of anybody, but they 
always put the case, as though India were behind 
this movement and were struggling to obtain a large 
and secure foothold on the continent of Africa, so 
that she may thrust her hungry millions on the soil 
of Africa and thus not only dispossess the whites, but 
in course of time dispossess the natives of Africa also. 
Now in South Africa there is a very peculiar consti- 
tution, which, I think, the English people did not 
fully understand when they annexed South Africa, or 
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they would have tried to establish some sort of 
compromise: because the ideal which the South 
Africans have is injurious and diametrically opposed 
to the ideals of the British Empire. British Empire 
ideals are well-known. Happily, the British Cabinet, 
low as they have fallen in their power to maintain 
those ideals, have not yet repudiated them. Those 
ideals, as you are aware, are justice all round, equality 
all round and brotherhood between all peoples 
composing the Commonwealth. In South Africa the 
grandwet or fundamental law includes the declaration. 
** There shall be no equality between white and 
coloured persons in church or state.” For long 
decades the South African white, who is the Boer 
predominantly, has had to struggle with the blacks of 
Africa, and therefore has from his very upbringing 
the notion that the black man is unequal to the 
white, that he is born only to serv^e the white, and 
that if he will not serve the white he should be 
compelled to do so or killed off as soon as possible. 
Between the white and black therefore, they will 
never grant equality and they conceive that the black 
man of Africa is the prototype to which the Indian 
also must be consigned, and they treat the Indian 
really the same way. Well, it maybe right or it may 
be wrong — I am not here to argue the case either for 
or against the South African Boer. But the Boer is 
there, every moment thinking of this ideal of the 
white man’s natural and inherent superiority over the 
coloured person. He is taught every minute of his 
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life that that is the true doctrine. No use of quarrelling 
with him. When therefore the British Empire 
annexed South Africa with this ideal which runs 
clean against their own cherished ideal-^ British 
statesmen undertook a serious responsibility and they 
must have vowed to themselves that, if they found it 
necessary to annex South Africa with this degrading 
doctrine, running counter even to Christianity, they 
at least were under a moral obligation to see that this 
degrading ideal never travelled beyond South Africa, 
that it was confined to this primitive population of 
Boers. They might have hoped that some day, some 
bold, some enthusiastic, some pious missionary might 
go and convert them to a decent form of Christianity ; 
but in the meanwhile they must have vowed to 
themselves. “ We will never allow this doctrine to 
spread beyond South Africa.” 

But what happened in the case of Kenya ? White 
people from South Africa went there, carried their 
doctrine and reversed the current which Kenya 
affairs had run for a long time ; for an Indian aspect 
had been given to the progress of affairs in Kenya, 
which now the Boer was determined to check with a 
view, first of all, to restricting the immigration of the 
Indians and afterwards in course of time, as his 
power grew, finally to close the doors of East Africa 
to Indians altogether. 

Now, lest you should think that I am overstating 
the case, I have brought you a memorandum which 
General Smuts presented to the Imperial Conference. 
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General Smuts at that Conference made himself the 
spokesman not only of the Kenya whites, but generally 
of Africa. He presented their case and you may 
remember it was mentioned in the papers at the time 
that his principal desire was to get repealed that 
resolution of 1921 of the Imperial Conference which 
recommended that Indians everywhere in the Empire 
should be granted equal rights of citizenship Wit 
any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Now, let 
me tell you at once that, although General Smuts at 
the 1921 session of the Imperial Conference was no 
party to this resolution, and even expressly dissocia- 
ted himself from it as a person who was present at it, 

I can tell you this much— that it was quite open to 

General Smuts to take his stand on the understand- 
ing that no resolution should be passed which was 
not unanimous, and he could therefore well have said 
at the time, “ As I am not a consenting party to this 
resolution I will not allow you to pass it." But, 
ladies and gentlemen, far from taking that position, 
which he was entitled to take, General Smuts was so 

impressed with the Indian case, with the difficulties 

which the Empire was experiencing in holding to- 
gether, that he actually said. "Although it is not 
possible for me to join, my sympathy is with Mr. 
Sastri ; let this resolution go ; I do not mind ; provid- 
ed it d’oes not bind me.” I am mentioning that in 
prominence because it has been lost sight of and some- 
thing hangs on that little point, trifling as it may 
appear to you. 
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Gen. Smuts comes forward in 1923 and tells the 
Conference, It was a mistake of yours to have 
passed that resolution ; you ought now to repeal it ” ; 
and he puts it on the express ground that equality is 
an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever thought of 
e(]uality between people and people in the Empire ? 
lie says so openly ; and it is worth while for me to 
read that to you. The whole of his memorandum is 
very interesting reading, and I would like you to read 
it at leisure some day. It is a short document, but I 
shall read only the relevant portion. 

There is no equal British citizenship in the ISmpire, and it is 
quite wrong (this is the pointy for a British subject to claim 
equality of rights in any part of the Empire to which he has 
migrated or where he happens to be living. There is no indignity 
at all or aifront in the denial of such equality. Once this is 
clearly recognised the stigma above referred to falls away. 

There is no equality — so we will treat Indians 
as our inferiors, but there is no stigma in it and 
Indians have no right to feel it at all. That is the 
kind of argument that Gen. Smuts addressed to the 
Conference, But of course he went further. Instead 
of confining himsdf to a mere statement of that sort, 
being the General that he is, and accustomed to carry 
the war into the enemy’s territory, he has given a 
paragraph to an attack on me ; and for what reason ? 
— above everything else, that I had decided to tour 
through the Dominions and speak of equality, and he 
says that by so doing I have not advanced my cause 
even a bit ; and certainly in South Africa the feeling 
against Indians is now much more bitter than before. 
Certainly it VNOuldbe; whoever denied it ? If you 
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went and claimed equality with a proud and arrogant 
people of that kind, no doubt they would be opposed 
to you ; but would you expect me, would any intelli- 
gent Indian expect me or any other spokesman to 
shrink back from expressing the idea of equality mere- 
ly because it might offend the white people in this 
part or in that part of the Empire? That was my 
sin, and this is how General Smuts describes the 

thing : — 

This latter change is in some measure due to the Sastri 
mission. Mr. Sastri by his mission and his speeches has un- 
? kVLhw made matters worse ; he has for instance never failed 
whenever ^ opportunity presented itself to attack the Indian 
Policy of South Africa and thereby has greatly exasperated 
cninion in that dominion, already very sensitive on this 
public opinion in people alive to the 

iHuo-farelt sin on my part, is-nt it? ) -indeed he has lately 
V^iod it The claim he has everywhere vigorously pressed for 
created . rights for Indians over the whole Empire, 

onW none Ser than the local claims of the Indians 
* 1 ?" “.Mves-fl will recur to this point a little later)-but has 
J^n^d ^to raise opposition in quarters where it did not exist 
tended t ^ foresaw this development that I did not 

Se Mr SastHo include South Africa in his tours.” (Loud 

Now, a Statement of that kind coming from him, 
ladies and gentlemen, you will allow me to produce 
before you as emphatic and conclusive testimony that 

my mission was not a failure. I have roused opinion 

in these parts. I have told these people that the 
Indians claim equality and have disturbed the equani- 
mity of Gen. Smuts and his Boer followers. It is 
something to have done. I was very much concerned 
the other day to read in a paper that our honoured 
friend Lala Lajpat Rai quoted^en. Smuts’s testi- 
mony as to the failure of my mission. This is not 
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failure as I read it. It means that I presented my 
case as you would have had me present it, and that it 
brought me the measure of success which it was 
possible to attain in all the circumstances. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, I come to another part of Gen* 
Smuts’s memorandum. 

The other day in our legislative house, I mean 
OUT legislative house, the Council of State (laughter), 
we passed, the Government of India remaining 
ostentatiously neutral, a reciprocity measure which 
Dr. Gour had persuaded the Assembly to pass last 
session. It was feared by some of our timid friaids 
in the house and perhaps also Government shared the 
fear, that if we enacted a reciprocity measure, that is 
to say, if we returned blow for blow to the whites in 
the Dominions, they would be greatly incensed and 
they would do much more harm and we should be 
seriously injuring our position. I told them, “I have 
known General Smuts ; Gen. Smuts is certainly not 
a timid or a vacillating exponent of white opinion. 
I have met him before and he has told me personally 
that if we used our reciprocity power he would never 
take it ill at all : in fact he expressed surprise that we 
had not done it already in 1921.” Here is what he 
says : — 

“ India should be free to deal with nationals of the donai- 
nions on a basil of reciprocal treatment and neither on her 
part nor on the part of the dominions concerned ihould there 
he any reaentment or ill feeling in the matter.” 

So we have done nothing wrong. General Smuts 
should say “ Well done, India”, and I am sure he does. 
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But you may ask “ Very well, you have done it : where 
shall we be next?” Ladies and Gentlemen, jiermit 
me to tell you one ^ing ;~4bat-, we were not the fir st 
l^ opTe to throw a stone at our neighbours in th e 
fiSipire^ We had mver done it, before: we liad 
suffered ; we had been humiliated ; we had been d^ ly 
pained ; but we never hit back, hopi ngj^v our patiei^ , 
by our resi gnation, by our Ch ristiati virtue of sub- 
rnissIonTto convince the w hite tyra nt thatHhe^wa s 
continually misbehaving^ against theTaw of God and 
man.' ir'diSTnot pay us. At last we have taken one 
step of what is called euphemistically recipro- 
city. I had to explain one thing to my colleagues 
the other day, the difference between reciprocity and 
retaliation. It is a curious Empire, it is a curious 
political organisation, this British Commonwealth. 
Curiously are we, heterogeneous people, mixed up 
together in this wonderful unit, that instead of 
exchanging amenities and expressions of good will 
and preferential duties and so forth, we should be 
engaged in the task of exchanging blows and taunts 
of retaliation. We did not make this Empire. Those 
that made it and those that keep it in such a condition 
ought to be ashamed of it. We need not hang down 
our heads ; we are trying everything, let me tell you, 
to keep this Empire together ; it is the European, the 
white man in the Dominions and in places like South 
Africa and East Africa, who will not tolerate another 
people in his household, except they be serfs and 
slaves and helots — it is he that is the danger to the 
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Empire. He is the wrecker ; we, if anything, are 

preservers of the Empire. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, General Smuts has 
made another statement which is exceedingly interest- 
ing. He says, “What are these Indian people 
asking ? They forget the essence, the first thing, the 
A. B. C. of politics.’’ It would appear that we are 
not an independent Government like Japan or China, 
and yet this is what he says Neither the 
Japanese nor the Chinese people have claimed what 
these Indian people claim.’’ Now , as an assertion it 
is emphatically untrue. Only a Boer could pu^pk 
forward, because the Japanese and the Chinese feel 
their exclusion from citizenship rights, the same as 
we, and being stronger and backed up by an indepen- 
dent government their protests are much more 
veheme nt and they get, let me tell you now, being 
backed up by their own government, they get more 
humane and better treatment from these Colonials 
than we do. 

Let that pass. But then, is it just to maintain , 
that we who belong to this Empire, who own the 
same allegiance and salute the same Union Jack as 
much as any white man, is it right that we, who 
fought for the Empire and saved these very white 
people from extinction (Applause), is it right that we 
should be told that we have no more right to demand 
equality than the Chinese or the Japanese people ? 
What, then, is the inducement to remain within this 
Empire, if there is no difference between one who 
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belongs to the Empire and one who is outside the 
Empire ? Is there no difference between the German 
whom we had to fight in time of war and us in time 
of peace ? If we are to be treated worse than the 
Austrian and the German, what place have we 
within this Empire ? And yet General Smuts puts 
us this question. He says : — “ The Indian Govern- 
ment should not claim from other Empire Govern- 
ments what the friendly Governments of Japan and 
China would not claim, and the fact is ” — as I have 
told you, it is not a fact, — ‘‘ that with neither of these 
Governments have we any difficulties in the domi- 
nions, while the difficulties with India are notorious 
and growing.” 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must ask you to 
listen to me with some patience and give me a little 
time, for this a very important and large subject. It 
concerns our honour. If I therefore keep you a little 
longer than the customary lecture period, do not 
blame me. Now they say, after returning from the 
Kenya mission, I am a changed man. I do not take 
it ill at all. I am not inclined to think that is an ill 
compliment. If there is any Indian who can go 
through the experiences through which I went in con- 
nection with this Kenya mission, if there is any 
Indian who could have seen the things that I saw, 
who could have heard the sentiments which I was 
compelled to hear, who could have experience4 the 
utter lack of responsibility that it was my misfortune 
to encounter in London during a few weeks of bitter 
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sorrow and suffering : if there is any such Indian, I 
think, Ladies and Gentlemen, most of us should dis- 
own him. I have changed. Any Indian would have 
changed. General Smuts in another part of his speech 
blamed me for using a harsh expression and stig* 
matising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It strikes 
me as extraordinary that General Smuts should be 
ashamed of it. He should be rather proud of it. If 
I said that he was able to spread his doctrines and 
impose his ideals on the whole of the Commonwealth, 
why does he not take it a compliment ? Evidently, 
He felt that he was in an uncomfortable position, be- 
cause I was drawing prominent attention to the fact 
that the Kenya decision was calculated and intended 
to please the Boer, He took that very ill, and he 
blamed me for it ; but so long, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, as there is a colour bar, so long as there is a 
first class citizenship and a second class citizenship 
created in response to the demand of either the Boer 
or the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the 
Boer, so long as that is the case within the Empire, 
I am fully justified in using the expression which I 
did, and discarding the expression, the British Com- 
monwealth. 

There are many people who think that I was 
quite wrong in stating that the Kenya descision was 
based on a certain amount of fear of the whites in 
Kenya who threatened to rebel. Now that is quite 
true. It could be proved at any time. In fact the 
white Kenyan was rather proud of it. He came 
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and said, * We are going to fight the British Empire/ 
Well, they talked about it all over the place, the 
newspapers were full of articles on that subject, and 
even a magazine like the Nmeteenth Century and 
After was quite willing to admit an article in which 
it was openly stated that the white men in Kenya 
had arranged everything for a rebellion. Well, I am 
not going to detain you by trying to prove these facts. 
But there is a point in it. There are a number of 
innocent people here, Englishmen, Englishwomen, 
Britishers of all shades, quite innocent people — I do 
not blame them at all — who tell me, * What ? Do you 
want us seriously to believe that the British Cabinet 
was afraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and 
therefore gave an unjust decision ? Oh no, it is im- 
possible. We who put down the Germans at a 
tremendous cost, do you mean we are going to be 
afraid of the white Kenyans V But what is the 
logical inference of such a claim ? If you say and 
if people believe, as I am afraid there are a few 
ignorant people in the Government of India who 
believe, that the British Cabinet did not give thi^ 
unjust decision out of fear of a very tiresome rebellion, 
what, then, led them to give us this palpably unright- 
eous decision, which disgraces the Empire and which 
blackens the name of the British nation ? Why did 
they give this decision, then, if not out of fear ? 
Are these innocent people prepared to say that the 
British Cabinet was inherently vicious, loved injustice 
more than justice, did not care for the long 
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course of pledges and promises and brushed aside 
wantonly their own ideals which they had held out 
to other people ? Oh, I prefer the other alternative, 
because I know it is in accordance with the facts of 
British history, especially of recent British history. 
Let us believe it, and I would ask you to believe it ; 
if you are lovers of the British name, as I am, in 
spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are 
lovers of the British name, never come and tell me 
that they were not afraid, but loved injustice for its 
own sake. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya 
decision the other day, showed a much firmer grasp 
of the reality. Lord Peel — I must speak of his lord- 
ship with great consideration, specially because he 
is no longer in the India Office now,— Lord Peel, 
when I was there, specially told me, “Now Mr. Sastri, 
do please moderate your language ; do not let your 
mastery of English lead you to a fall ; do not gener- 
alise. Especially, dp not mention the words * equal 
citizenship,’ ‘ equality ’ and things like that. They 
won’t go down. English people don’t love these 
abstract expressions,” Now I owe to Lord Peel many 
kindnesses. I received much assistance from him. 
But he took too much on himself to advise me that 
way, and I never forgot, in spite of his lordship, that 
the British people are lovers of justice and equality 
all over the world. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to say one 
word about the mission that is proceeding in the 
course of the next two weeks, if possible, to get 
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this wrong righted, and I will only permit myself 
one remark. Amongst them there is one, His High- 
ness the Prince Aga Khan, who appreciates the 
real nature of these wrongs. In my frequent talks 
to him, I remember one expression coming from 
His Highness again and again. He was referring 
particularly to our franchise rights and immigra- 
tion rights, and he said : “ Whatever we surrender, 
whatever we might have to compromise, we cannot 
compromise on these two fundamental rights. 
We have no right to compromise on these two things, 
because they do not belong to us or to the Indians 
resident in Kenya : they belong to the Indian nation ; 
they belong to our children and our children's child- 
ren ; we have no right to disgrace posterity within 
the British Empire. Whatever you yield, Mr. Sastri, 
do not yield on this immigration question.*' I am glad 
His Highness has accepted a place on this Kenya 
mission, and while he is there, I will continue to hope 
that he will exert his utmost to press our demand. 
Because even when we were in London, good friends 
at the India Office used to tell us frequently : “ It is 

all very well for you three fellows of the Indian 
Legislature to come up and say, “ Oh, we will wreck 
the Empire and we will do this and that ’, but pray, 
don’t you think of the good of the Indians resident 
in Kenya ? Would they like you to use these harsh 
words ? If the Kenya whites are wrong, you must 
not be equally wrong on the other side. Your mis- 
sion, as we understand it, is to try and do what little 
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good you can to your countrj'men in Kenya. Go- 
down on your knees, surrender, compromise and aban- 
don anything, if you can get them a little good; no- 
matter what happens to the Indian name — but benefit 
your countrymen in Kenya.” Now Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this is in many cases, well-meant advice. 
In other cases, however, it is not well-meant. They 
always tell us, who are struggling for large liberties, 
“ We will give you some little, be quiet ”, and so they 
silence generation after generation. If we are look- 
ing always for the praise of the powers that be, if. 
w'e are desirous of getting a pat on the back, why 
blame them for bribing us with little gifts so that 
we may forget, like children, the big things that’ 
India is hungry for and that she must get if she is 
to take her place among the nations of world ? Sir 
Malcolm Hailey put a question at the last session 
“ What would your countrymen say there ? Do they 
want you to retaliate and hit back and enter on a 
franchise war with those whites ? Won’t they suffer 
much? After all. you can hit only one white man 
or two ; they can hit lakhs of your people at one 
stroke”. Yes, I have asked many Kenya Indians 
what they would want. We had a very strong 
deputation of the leaders of Kenya Indians working 
with us. I told them particularly: ‘Now this is 
primarily your matter ; we have come here to assist ; 
do tell us what you would like ; would you accept 
the crumbs they offer and ask us to lay down arms ’? 
*No’, to a man they said. ‘ We come from a nume- 
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rous African Congress. We are resolved to fight this 
battle to the bitter end. Do not surrender. It is not 
we who are concerned. It is India’s honour we are 
concerned to maintain- We would rather be killed 
by the rebellious whites in the streets of Nairobi and 
Mombassa than that India yielded a jot of her honour 
and self-respect.’ (Hear, Hear). Well, what are 
they doing there to-day ? History is repeating itself. 
Just as jvhen in the bitter years before igi li longer 
than I care to recollect, Mr. Gandhi and his brave 
South Africans undertook a campaign, in the surface of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our 
Bengali countrymen, sore at the Partition, declared a 
boycott of British goods, finding that everything else 
failed, just as on those two occasions we Moderates 
and Extremists, title-hunters and revolutionaries, all 
of us joined together and said; “We will standby 
these countrymen of ours. It is true they have taken 
a strong step, but what could the poor men do ?’’ — so 
have we now to stand by our Kenya brethren in their 
sore hour of trial. After making every attempt at 
pacification, the Congress there has declared non-pay- 
ment of the poll tax which they considered unjust and 
inequitable. What are we going to do 'i Are we 
going to say to Kenya Indians, ‘ We cannot support 
you in this extreme measure ?’ I I'ope we shall rise, 
even as we rose on the two memorable occasions I 
have named, I hope we shall rise to the full height of 
our nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their 
hour of bitter, alas, it may be to-day, losing struggle. 
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Lord Hardinge once said to the British Empire, 
“ What could the poor Indians do in South Africa ? 
They are perfectly justified in inaugurating passive 
resistance.” May we expect Lord Reading or the 
Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma to declare some 
day before the session closes : “ What could the 

Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them in their refu- 
sal to pay the poll tax ”? And now, you may say 
that some of us in arguing this question are going a 
little beyond the proper limits when we say, ‘ Oh ! if 
we were a Dominion, if only we were a Dominion ! ** 
and then our critics, not altogether white critics, I 
mean some Indians too, say: “You must be utterly 
foolish to talk like that. How could it benefit you if 
you were a Dominion in the struggle against a white 
people? Even if you were comphtely independent 
like China and Japan, you could do nothing.” I do 
not say we could despatch our army ; I do not say We 
could fight these people on their own ground ; but I 
do say this, that our case would be advocated on the 
highest ground, that Government of India would not 
be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and 
completely for the Indian case. What do you find on 
the other side ? The Government of Kenya is entirely 
at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites 
of Kenya rule the province. The Government are 
doing everything that the whites of Kenya ask them 
to do. The Government of India here put their finger 
on their lips and say, “ Don’t say that, lest you dis- 
please the other side.” And is it likely that we shall 
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go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out 
of the struggle in which the people on the one side 
have a Government which is constantly afraid of the 
other side, or a Government which completely identi- 
fies itself with its own people and comes forward and 
puts the case of the whites against the black, Africa 
versus India ? Will our Government say in its turn 
India, not Africa**? I ask you, if we have no such 
Government, don’t we stand certainly to lose in this 
struggle ? That is the difficulty. If we had a Domi- 
nion Government, the Viceroy would speak as we 
wish him to speak to the outer world. Instead, the 
Viceroy speaks to us as he is bidden to speak by Lord 
Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. Well,, 
that is why we ask for Dominion status. We find 
that, pitted as we are against a people who have a 
Government solidly behind them, proud to stand up' 
for their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabi- 
net, we have a Government that go a certain dis- 
tance — I am not denying it — but then are prevented 
by the constitution, by the fact that they are agents 
of the Secretary of State and of the British Cabinet, 
from going as far as they should. That is the chief 
difficulty. 

I have mentioned only one general consideration. 
Shall I mention to you two points in respect of which 
our not being a Dominion is a severe handicap in 
this struggle ? Do not misunderstand me, I am not 
quarrelling with individuals, but I am bound to draw 
your attention to this, unpleasing as it may seem, Oh, 
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mightily distastefnil as it would be, to the British 
Government h^re. We are going to send a delega- 
tion to fight our case with the Colonial Office. Mind 
you, you must dismiss all prepossessions from your 
mind, and tell me whether you would allow that 
delegation to be headed by an Englishman, by a white 
man ? He may be the noblest, the most philanthropic, 
the most pious Christian ; he may completely identify 
himself with our case. But do you expect him to 
forget that there are certain things that he cannot say 
and that we should say ? For example, when driven 
to the wall, we should say to the British Cabinet and 
to the Colonial Office, ‘ How dare you expect after 
this decision that we should remain in the Empire 
Do you expect such a good man — even as Lord 
Willfngdon — to say that for you? There is almost 
nothing, I know, that Lord Willingdon would not da 
to uplift and to raise India’s name. If you do not 
expect him to say that, it is hard to find any English- 
man for that position. I go so far as to say that it is 
an Indian case, in which the bitterest feelings are 
entertained by the Indian people. It is they, then, 
that should present this case before our adversaries. 
Why, have we not got men here who can do that ? 
Have we not got men whose loyalty, whose empire 
patriotism are unquestioned ? It is a very difficult 
office for an Englishman. It is an office which we 
should naturally and properly and rightfully hold. 
Assume now we were a Dominion for one minute,, 
assume that everybody in the Assembly and in the 
36 
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Council of State was in a position to exercise power, 
the usual legislative power over the Cabinet ; would 
they dare go and ask an Englishman, merely because 
he had administered a province, to head such a 
delegation ? 

There is another question. You all know that 
the British Cabinet has decided that Kenya should 
be administered for the benefit of the African native 
and not for the benefit of either the white man or 
the Indian. As you know, we accepted that decision 
with enthusiasm. We said that is the right and the 
only proper view to take of the case. Only we beg- 
ged the British Cabinet to see actually carried out 
any policy and any measure which would protect 
the African native. But they have now ruled that 
our immigration should be controlled. We will pass 
by the plausible fallacy, the misleading sophism 
that they employ in describing it. They do not say 
the Indians should not come ; all that they say is 
that people who follow this profession and that pro- 
fession and the other profession (only Indians follow 
these professions ! ) should not come or that they 
would be prevented from coming in. So while on 
paper it does not look like racial discrimination it is 
intended to be and it is going to operate as a racial 
discrimination. 

Now, let us assume that in the interests of the 
African native it was necessary to control immi- 
gration. I will convince any impartial man that 
far greater danger to the African native comes 
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from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak ; 
they will not protect him ; he is only an economic 
competitor. The African native himself could crowd 
him out or he may be told to clear out, unless he 
means to make trouble and shed blood and do a 
hundred other things which I will not mention. But 
you road history. You have read about the way in 
which the white man, when he comes to live amongst 
black populations, among uncivilised peoples, uses his 
power, his superior civilisation, his superior command 
of fighting materials, his superior command of the 
destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynching 
is not an Indian word, is it ? Well, flogging comes 
easily to the white man. Why, the other day, some 
Kenya wuite, it seems, was shocked at the idea of 
anybody preventing him from flogging the African 
native. “ What is the African native for and what am 
I here for ?” That is the way he thinks, I ask you 
in all honesty, from whom does the African native 
stand to loss more? From the Indian who is only a 
competitor at the most, who may be told to go any 
moment, or from the white man who goes and stays 
and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and limbs 
and liberties and refuses to yield them up? Is he an 
easy man to deal with ? Let India answer. Only the 
other day we made a national demand for our liber- 
ties, and what answer did we get ? When the 
Englishman is enthroned in power, when he com- 
mands the purse, when he controls the political 
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lib^ties of. another people, when he is establi3hed in< 
economic ascendancy oyer another people, he does- 
not let go easily. When he does wrong, none of his 
compatriots will say so, while he is alive. Some time 
after perhaps, a historian professing to ransack old 
libraries and. the India Office records might say “ Oh, 
he might have done better but as a rule the white 
man, especially in power over coloured populations, 
is hard to displace. If the British Cabinet desired to 
become trustees of the African native and therefore 
wanted people of certain kinds not to come into his 
country ; if there were a bona fide disposition to find 
the people really harmful, really dangerous to , the 
colony and keep them out, I should say every time, 
keep out the white man. Well, even some of you 
may think it is an astotiishing doctrine for me to- 
pt;opound to you. Perhaps some of you wonder, 
uneasily, why, you ever, came here. But that is the 
honest truth. If we were a Dominion Governmen,t 
and our principal spokesmen went to England, they 
would not hesitate to say, “ If you want to protect, 
the African native, keep the white man out.” And. 
yet, what did the British Cabinet tell us ? “ No, no. 

are not going to restrict you by mentioning, you 
as a race; but we wiU, carefully enumerate all. the 
occupations that you follow in East Africa and we 
shall say, men following, these occupations shall not. 
come ”. And yet the Government of India write a 
serious communique to the press and say, “ It is a 
great thing gained that Indians are not going to be 
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•iiniytltfngto us whether we are 'going to he excluiled 
-as a race or as the followers of our oWn peculiar 
occupations; whether we are goiiig to be excluded 
by l^islation or by an ordinance which is derived 
from the law of the land, what does it matter ? We 
are to be excluded one way or another. 

Now, there is only one more word which I shall 
say "before I conclude. In following controversies of 
this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 
fact that there are a great number of Anglo-Indian 
newspapers here who have the fairness to allow that 
the Indian case is good arid sound and who sometimes 
go further and blame the white people of Kenya for 
their tin- Imperial narrow Outlook ; and perhaps y.>a 
will think that it is a very satisfactory state of thinf^s. 
rdare say we must be thankful for small mercies in 
this World ; it is a very good thing and I am willing 
to acknowledge assistance arid sympathy from what- 
ever Quarter it comes. But I have ?ioticed another 
thing also, and we must put the two things together. 
I went through the Dominions and as I described the 
transitional stage in which our Government stands, 
how there are still large departments of administra- 
tion to accrue to our people, how we are still suffer- 
ing from bad law, from ill-understood conditions, they 
said : How tiresome of these English folk! They 
have long held India ; they always say they are there 
cuAy for the good of the Indian people ; why don’t 
ifeCy give you seK-gOVernmCnt arid quietly go back ? 
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Now, the white people abroad are quite willing to* 
give you their sympathy when you fight the British 
people here ; and these British people here are quite 
willing to give you in their sympathy when you fight 
their white kinsmen abroad. So we have sympathy 
exactly from the quarter which is unable to translate 
that sympathy into anything like practice. Like sen- 
sible people we ought to take notice of this — the 
colonial white man, not interested in maintaining his 
ascendency in India, thinks that the Britisher here is 
wrong ; and the white man here, who is not interest- 
ed in Kenya personally, thinks that his white kinsman 
there is wrong. Our deduction is that both are wrong. 
But whether here or there, the white man teaches us 
how to maintain our ground ; the white man teaches 
us how to defend our liberties and our rights. The 
moment he is offended, he does not pause to consider, 
** What will this man say and what will that man say 
and what will my Government say ? ’’ He hits you 
straight in the eye, straight ; that is what he did 
when he had a quarrel with poor President Kruger ; 
he did not wait to convince the world. Those that 
have power are not restrained in their use of it, while 
we, that have not the power, try to deceive ourselves 
that this world is governed entirely by reason and by 
justice. There is a certain scope for argument, for 
reason, for adjustment. But there are stern limits to 
the operation of these enlightening influences. 
Beyond that limit our operations have to change and 
tfissume a new phase. Now, ladies and gentlemen; 
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let me not allow you to misunderstand me. I will 
declare exactly what I mean. The time for argument, 
for cool presentation of a case is there. But there is 
also a time when you are expected in this world to 
use such power, as you have, honourably and, let me 
add, constitutionally. It is those that shrink from 
using even that power, lest it should displease the 
powers that be, who write themselves down in history 
as people that do not deserve any power. That is my 
reading of the situation. I wish this wore a different 
world. I wish the War had really taught us the 
lessons that we thought we had all learnt. I wish 
the British Empire really stood for those principles of 
justice and fair play and hiimai\broth- rhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. Those principles and 
ideals are still there, and perhaps the next generation 
of Indians will live in a time when it is sufficient to 
show, that our cause is just, for it to prevail. I am 
painfully driven to the conclusion that that time is 
still to come. In the meantime we cannot afford to 
lose the battle in Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. 
But if occasionally you hear from me advocacy of 
some measure that may seem to be of a combative 
character, be sure it is not actual fighting, for we 
have not the fighting strength. We are essentially 
non-violent. But such as we have, such means as 
we have of ensuring our self-respect, it is not only 
weakness, but it is treason to our people, it is betra- 
yal of our childern not to exercise with due restraint, 
with due submission to the Almighty who knows how 
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^•o j■dgeIllle^cigllt ^rom'die wnsag ami can ^pufl 'down 
the ^migfaty froon their seats, with dtie sidoniission to 
'Him, bid with a clear consciouaiess that in the pro- 
secution of our own right, the exercise of lawful 
means, peaceful pressure, constitutional power, is not 
only rightful but dutiful. In that consciousness we 
have to fight our battles. (Loud Applause). 



Resolution on the Colonies 
Committee* 

At the Meeting of the Council of Stute on Muvch 
10^ 1924 The Rt. lIon» Sastri moved on behalf of 
the Hon, Mr. Natesan a resolution touching instruct 
tions to the Colonies Committee with regard to the 
Kenya Immigration Rill. In moving the Resolution 
Mr. Sastri said : — 

S IR through your courtesy I move, on behalf of 

the Honourable Mr. Natesan : 

“That this Council reoommendi to the Governor- 
General in Council that, as soon as practicable, he should 
cause to be published the brief of instructions to the Com- 
mittee which will confer with the Colonial Office on the 
Kenya Immigration Bill and other matters concerning 
Indians in that Colony, and the materials placed at their 
disposal in so far as they have not been published already.’* 

Sir, one or two remarks seem to be called for 
with reference to the Committee mentioned in this 
Resolution. This Committee has been long in being 
constituted, and even now my information is that it 
is without a Chairman duly appointed. It is a matter 
■for gratification that the personnel of the Committee 
ha%been chosen and the date of their departure has 
been fixed for the middle of this month. I am sure 
the Council would like to send their good wishes to 
this Committee who are about to proceed on behalf 
of India to undertake an arduous and extremely 
'd^icate negotiation. I am perfectly sure th^t their 
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high sense of patriotism and their fearless advocacy 
will bring triumph to our cause. Another remark 
that I am compelled to make with reference to this 
Committee, is that nothing is known yet of the 
status of this Committee, about which an impor- 
tant statement was made by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru at the Imperial Conference and later, the 
public have been told on his authority that this 
Committee will have the power to deal directly with 
the Colonial Office and that they will not be mere 
agents of the India Office in this particular matter, 
and that in that way India will have gained a step in 
constitutional status. Dr. Sapru was at that time the 
agent of the Government of India and I presume that 
it was with the knowledge and consent of the 
Government of India that he made a proposal of that 
far-reaching character. In answer, however, to a 
question W'hich the Honourable Member in charge 
took full time to consider before answering, he slated 
that nothing was known on this subject yet, and that 
as soon as something definite should be known he 
would inform the Council. Now I think it a great, 
pity that even on the eve of the departure of this 
Committee, nothing should yet be published authorita- 
tively as to the definite status which they are going 
to enjoy. Now before dealing directly with the 
subject may I, with due respect, say a word about the 
attitude of the Government of India towards this 
subject of Indian disabilities in Kenya ? Honourable 
Members of this Council will bear with me for a 
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minute if I ask them now expressly to' associate 
themselves with me in according a very high praise 
indeed to the courage, to the pertinacity and to the 
faithfulness with which the Government of India 
have championed our cause throughout this whole 
affair. They have, it is well known, recorded their 
protests and their remonstrances up to the point that 
constitutional propriety will allow, and I think there 
is not a man in the country who follows these matters 
who will not admit that the Government of India 
have done quite as well as they could, subject to the 
limitations of constitutional decorum to which they 
are subject like other people. It may be asked, then, 
why do I bring forward a Resolution asking for the 
publication of papers ? Sir, we are not fully perhaps, 
but we are by character, a democratic constitution. 
The authority the Government of India have, the 
prestige they carry, the attention they command, are 
all derived in the last resort from the exact correspon- 
dence that at any time prevails between them and the 
inttlligent section of the people of India. Nobody 
will deny that, if the representations of our Govern- 
ment have carried any weight so far, they have done 
so merely because the Government had a coherent, 
well-expressed, definite public opinion behind them 
and backing them. It is necessary that this agree- 
ment between the attitude of Government and public 
opinion should be maintained and that the mind of 
intelligent India should be kept actively employed on 
this subject and quite alert to the ever-changing 





mtLtnne of ihe situation, tidw, suspicion, misgiving, 
-distrust — these ought to be eliminated as far as 
possible from the proceedings of this Government* 
To ask for the publication of papers is the commonest 
thing in the English Parliament when they wish to 
obtain a definite statement from Government on the 
exart stage that a negotiation has reached. Secret 
papers, confidential documents, demi-official correspon- 
dence, that passes between different authorities may 
not be revealed, but their substance must, so far as 
possible, be made known to their public in order that 
they may have informed opinion, and not merely highly 
excited opinion on materials supplied by ignorance. I 
hope, therefore, nothing will be said to impugn the 
motion which prompts m^* to ask to-day for the 
publication of certain pa per s. There is intense feeling in 
the country in respect of this matter and there is further, 
whatever the Government of India may say in their 
communiques and statements to the press, an uneasy 
consciousness that our last attempt in this matter, 
afbout the middle of last year, met with almost com- 
plete failure. I do not discuss, Sir, at the present 
moment how far that failure was complete. I know 
that Government have been very strenuously main- 
taining that we had substantial gains. I venture to 
deny that statement in ioto. Such gain as we 
have had — and we have had one gain — was slight. 
Another gain on which stress is laid in Government 
communiques was of a very equivocal and doubtful 
character, having been yielded in theory but taken 
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away afterwards in substance. And .as for the rest, 
our record is a blank failure and there is. no mistaking 
it. It is well known too that this estimate of our 
success on the last occasion was shared by the Gov- 
ernment of India to a very large extent if not absolu- 
tely ; for the House will remember that, when first 
the news of the decisions contained in the White 
Paper was announced here, the Government of India 
ventured to say that they could submit to those deci- 
sions, if they must submit, only under protest. Now 
that expression has of course been afterwards with • 
drawn to some extent, modified and interpreted 
away. We all know what that means. It means 
that the Government of India were not allowed by the 
priests who preside over constitutional ritual in 
England even to protest Now, Sir, I must say that 
the people of India note these things, if not always 
with official eyes, with a sense of keen anguish when 
they find that, in their struggles with other peoples 
within the Empire, they are fighting behind a Gov- 
ernment, whose weapons, such as they are, are used 
to the full extent without doubt, but whose hands are 
tied behind them. If it were in my power, I would 
persuade the noble Lords of the second House in the 
Imperial Parliament that it was not necessary 
certainly to erase from the vocabulary of a subordinate 
Government the innocent word ‘ protest *, even though 
the Government is employed merely on the task of 
defending the inherent rights of the coloured subjects 
of His Majesty. 
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Then, Sir, Mr. Andrews, whose knowledge upon 
these matters, I venture to say, is not rivalled even 
by those who have access to secret documents, has 
definitely stated in one of his writings in the news- 
papers that some time ago a former Secretary of State, 
Lord Peel, made a secret compact with the Colonial 
Office — these are the words he uses ‘ secret compact 
I am not responsible for them — giving away the 
stand that the Government of India had uniformly 
taken in respect of the question of the sale of lands 
in the Highlands. Such information as I have tends, 
unfortunately, to confirm this impression that Lord 
Peel did admit that, so long at least as he was Secre- 
tary of State for India, he would not raise this ques- 
tion of the free and unrestricted right of sale and 
purchase of land in the Highlands. Well, if that was 
so, it appears to me to be a serious mistake, to be a 
surrender on a vital point of the position that the 
Government of India have always taken; and I 
believe that the Government of India, if they knew 
this matter at all, should have placed it before the 
public of India and armed themselves with the 
necessary authority to repudiate this surrender. The 
Honourable Member in charge of this subject has 
throughout shown a reluctance to take the public 
into his confidence, which I think has not been 
conducive to the growth of that full trust in the 
doings of Government in this matter which, as I said 
before, is a fundamental postulate of success. Some 
time last year, apparently in September, he was inter- 
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pellated in Simla by one who was then a member of 
this House as to whether he would kindly publish the 
documents that led up to the White Paper. A nega- 
tive answer was given, and the request was renewed 
this Session in another place to which that gentle man 
has recently been translated j still a negative answer 
was given. Other Members also have been plying the 
Honourable Member with questions; but he has 
throughout steadily refused to publish papers or to 
give necessary information. To a simple question as 
to the constitution of this Committee the Honourable 
Member, seeming to give an answer, gave a negative 
answer. The only information he vouchsafed me 
was that this Committee was going to be called the 
Colonies Committee ; and when I re-read the Viceroy’s 
speech on the opening of this House and found that 
he had employed the word in two places in that 
speech, I said to myself the Honourable Sir Narasimha 
Sarma bas succeeded in many words in telling me 
nothing. The Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma has 
once sat on these benches and it will not be long 
before he resumes his seat here. 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha : I hope 
you will be there before long. 

The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri : I hope not. 
Sir Dinshaw. And then I venture to think he will 
renew his e.xperiences of the ravages of an appetite for 
information which, we feel, is tied away in those 
bundles before him, marked in all sorts of formidable 
labels, •• secret,” ” urgent,” “ immediate,” and so forth. 
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Sir, I have only to refer to two passages in tht 
opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which 
seemed to us to call for some comment and to compel 
us to ask for information. I will read those two 
passages : 

“The Kenya Government has treated Indians on- the» 
same lines as Europeans and granted adult suffrage. Given 
communal franchise, this method ot working may be accep- 
ted. and it has now become law. It is open to our Com- 
mittee, however, subsequently to make representations 
setting forth our contention that there are grounds for an 
increase in the number of seats to Indians and that in our 
view all voters should be registered on a common electoral 
roll.” 

This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but I wish 
to give a warning to the Honourable Member in 
charge, if he needs that warning — I am sure he does 
not. Apparently this passage seems to convey a sort 
of satisfaction that the Indians have been treated 
very generously by the Kenya Government inasmuch 
as they are now to be endowed with adult suffrage. 
That, however, is only a plausible sophism, as I shall 
hope to show to this House. Adult suffrage we did 
not ask for; adult suffrage it was not in contemplation 
to give us ; but adult suffrage has for a wonder been 
given. I hope the House will understand the signi- 
ficance of this. Throughout this contest of our 
people with the white settlers in Kenya the question 
of a common electoral roll and a common franchise 
has lain at the bottom of our demand. The white 
settlers have refused to admit us to the common roll 
cn the express ground — there is no mistaking this — 
that we are inferior citizens, and that it would not dO' 
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for them to come and canvass our votes or to have 
their votes canvassed by Indians. But they said^ 
We will treat you generously, magnanimously, with 
unexampled generosity and magnanimity, if you agree 
to be put on a separate roll with a separate repre- 
sentation of your own, put away in a certain com- 
partment so that you could be strictly limited, 
whatsoever your franchise, how many soever you 
may be as electors ; you may be millions, while we 
are hundreds ; still, if we put you in a separate 
electorate of your own and give you so much repre- 
sentation as a community, you will never exceed that 
representation and we could always keep you down/' 
That was their idea. Now by the giving to us of an 
adult suffrage, they have given us a preponderance of 
voting strength which is simply overwhelming, so 
that, if we were with our adult suffrage to be put on 
a common electoral roll, they would be absolutely 
nowhere, unless they jerrymander the electorates in a 
manner that will stand self-condemned. So that the 
grant of the adult suffrage now and the enactment of 
it in Statute is practically the closing of the door, so 
far as they are concerned, to a common electoral roll. 
For it is impossible for them now, with their deep- 
rooted ideas, to admit us to a common electoral roll. 
It is not, therefore a blessing, and I must object to the 
implication in this passage that it is a thing upon which 
the Indian community should congratulate itself. 

Then there is an ominous reference here in this 
passage “ to an increase in the number of seats to 
37 
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which the Indian community are entitled/' Empha- 
sis is not laid, as it has been laid throughout, on 
equality of representation. Now, Sir, judged by the 
right of the case, a “preponderant majority in the 
community ought to have the preponderance of 
strength in the Legislative Council, but as the weaker 
party in this negotiation, we have never asked for the 
preponderance to which we may be entitled and to 
which, when the European community are entitled, 
they would lay claim without any compunction ; but 
we have reduced our demand and merely asked for 
equality. On the merits of the case, too, the white 
settlers have always governed the Government of the 
country. The Government of the country who have’ 
the majority of official seats all filled with white men 
would always be behind the white settlers, so that 
if the mere necessity of the case were to be consider- 
ed, the white settlers do not need any representation 
at all in the Legislative Council. The officials there 
ought to represent them, but we do not take that line. 
We only wish them to have the same representation 
with ourselves. On the other hand, representatioo 
has been given to them which gives them now the 
power to outvote all other non-official votes together. 
Now, that seems to me to be unfair, and it is there- 
fore to me a matter of semewhat ominous signifi- 
cance that in this speech the words “ equality of re- 
presentation are avoided, and the words employed 
are “ an increase in the number of seats allotted to 
us/’ Now the number of seats allotted to us is 5, the 
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number of seats allotted to the European community 
is II, more than twice our strength. • Now I know in 
the House of Commons and in the House of Lords 
some people were generous enough to say '* Oh ! they 
are entitled to some more seats, 6, 7, 8, ! ’ Perhaps 
some venturesome man may go as far as 9, but I do 
hope that our Government will instruct our Com- 
mittee to accept nothing less than equality where, by 
all the rights and all the necessities of the case, we 
are entitled to something more than the other com- 
munity. 

Then there is another passage here to which also 
some attention has to be drawn, and that is the 
passage relating to the Immigration Bill : 

** We took immediate iteps”, 
says His Excellency the Viceroy, 

** to urge tlio postpouement of the introduction until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their 
objections, and at the same time we strongly pressed 
that the Colonies Committee appointed by the Government 
of India should have an opportunity of exanaining the 
question of restrictions on immigration embodie(| in the 

tiiiir 

Now that is a small matter. But the large question 
here is whether there ought to be any restriction on 
immigration at all. We have always taken the line, 
and the Government of India have taken the line, 
that the view to put before the Cabinet was that 
immigration might continue practically unrestricted 
as before without any prejudice to the African native 
community. That view must still be maintained, 
because the African native stands to gain by the 
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inwnigration of Indians, and, although it might Seen* 
harsh from my lips, I do not hesitate to say, as I 
have said it before, the African native stands to lose 
somewhat by the unrestricted immigration of the 
white farmer, of the white exploiter. However, I am 
willing that the African native should be protected 
equally from the white as from the Indian. It has 
been found. Sir, all over the world, where immigration 
restrictions had to be adopted, that no type of restric- 
tions will operate evenly and impartially which are 
based upon considerations where elements of doubt 
and personal prejudice and individtial caprice will 
come in. America, therefore, trusts to restrict immi- 
gration on a numerical quota principle. It is blind 
in its operations, it is impartial in its operations it 
may perhaps be unreasonable, but it is a thing that 
is understood, it is a thing about which there is no 
possibility of mistaking, it is a thing with regard to 
which there can be no imputation of unfairness or 
partiality. Should in the last resort immigration be 
restricted in Kenya to which be it remembered .in 
pre-British days we had unrestricted immigration 
rights, — let it be on the American quota principle, 
and the Indian people, however reluctantly^ might' 
be induced to reconcile themselves thereto. But/ if- 
restrictions are introduced based upon one pretext or' 
another, there is nothing to prevent people suspecting, 
and we should be constrained at every turn to attri- 
bute motives, based upon experience, not blindly, or 
wickedly, but motives based upon our experience and 
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•our intimate knowledge of how these things work, 
and we should be compelled to question the good 
faith of any restrictions on immigration which are 
based upon such grounds as have been alleged in the 
White Paper. I hope our Committee will be allowed — 
and that is my point — I hope our Committee will 
be allowed to raise this question of the need of 
immigration restrictions, and not merely go into the 
character of the immigration restrictions and try to 
whittle them down in one particular, modify them in 
another or soften them in a third. 

Now, generally speaking, in small minds accus- 
tomed to routine and easy views on matters there is 
^prevalent ah impression that the proper attitude of 
our negotiators in these matters should be, “how sl. ill 
I benefit the Kenya Indian community ” — not “ how 
shall 1 preserve the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian ?*’ — not “ how shall I maintain unassailed the 
position of equality of Indians with our fellow sub- 
jects of His Majesty’s Dominions ?” There are any 
number of advisers to tell us that our proper attitude 
is, How can I get something to-day for my Kenya 
Indian countrymen, no matter how India loses in the 
struggle, how can I benefit them ?” Now, Sir, I ven- 
ture, in the name of India, to repudiate this slave 
mentality utterly ; for I know that when once we 
assume that position, the bureaucrat will say, “ Yes, 
the good of the Indian community in Kenya. And 
what is the good of the Indian community ? That 
which it pleases me so to consider, not that which 
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the Indian community in Kenya vociferously asked 
for, not that which their Congress may demand ; not 
that which their chosen representatives may vdiCe, 
but that which it will please my bureaucratic heart 
to consider as good for them/' Now, Sir, I venture 
to protest most emphatically against this degrading 
doctrine. The Kenya Indians, whom I know through 
their best-representatives, do not want that India 
should surrender her case in the smallest particular 
for any small concession that may be won for then> 
from a reluctant British Government. The)^ wish 
India to fight her battle unmindful of any harm that 
might come to the present Indian community. Our 
honoured representatives, headed by — I should not 
say headed, because there is yet no head — our repre- 
sentatives, who go in the middle of this month to 
England, should be allowed to stand up for the 
dignity, the honour, the right and the claim of India 
to absolute equality with the Empire and the Domi- 
nions, and not merely to look at the question frorfi 
the -extremely narrow, restricted and petty- mindeci 
view of what may be temporarily good for the Indian 
community there. That is why I would, if I may, 
venture to say a word through this House and on this 
solemn occasion to our representatives who go forth 
with all our good wishes, to take no ignoble compro- 
mises now ; if necessary to leave the question open so 
that, under better auspices and in happier conditions- 
We might be able to re-open the question and lead the 
-Struggle to a more successful issue. But do not for 
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Heaven's sake, for India's honour and for the con- 
solidation of this Empire, accept a compromise which 
we shall be obliged afterwards to repudiate. Str^ 
I would venture to remind the Council of the noble 
words used by His Highness the Aga Khan in this 
respect. He told me definitely more than oncer 
“ Our rights in this matter are nothing. But poster- 
ity, the Indian nation as a whole, have rights in res- 
pect of this Kenya struggle which no representative 
of India dare compromise.’' 

Now there is only one word which I must say to 
the House before I resume my seat, a word as to the 
status of Indians as British citizens. To my great 
grief, and I make no doubt to the great grief of the 
Government of India, the status of British Indians 
is not recognised in the Dominions and the Colonies 
as it should be. If I may venture to say that rather 
pointedly in strange and utter contrast to that pro- 
verb which says, a slave who sets foot on English 
soil finds his chains snapped, in contract, in opposi- 
tion, to the spirit of that saying what do we find > 
Instead of British citizenship elevating the Indians^ 
the Indian drags down British citizenship. It is a 
great pity. Our status and our position in South 
Africa was lowered after the British occupation of 
the Transvaal from what it used to be in the time of 
President Kruger, until it became a common place in 
Parliament that, to their shame, they were unable to 
protect India and Indians f rotn those humiliations, 
against which the British Government had themselves. 
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protested in pre- British days. The other day, in a 
debate in the House of Lords, a remarkable incident 
happened which perhaps has failed to attract public 
attention. Lord Chelmsford, Lord Hardinge, and 
our late Secretary of State, Lord Peel, all alike drew 
attention to a strange anomaly. They said, “ The 
H^hlands in Kenya are open to immigration to the 
Greek, to the Bulgar, to the Italian, and they will be 
open to-morrow to the German and to the Austrian, 
whom the Indian has fought for our sake; but the 
Highlands are not open to the Indian and yet the 
Indian is a British citizen while these people are not.*' 
They said, “ If the Cabinet found it necessary to 
accord to the white subjects of His Majesty con- 
cessions and privileges denied to the Indians, let that 
be so.*' and some of them did really approve of it. 
‘*but let not Indians be placed lower than non-British 
whites. *' Now a protest so authoritatively made 
and made with the sole motive of exalting British 
citizenship, when attached to a dark skin — that 
protest went unheeded, and should I go too far if I 
take this Council into my confidence and say, that 
three days before the White Paper was issued, and 
the Cabinet announced their decisions, when I went 
to the Indi^ Office, the India Office people were 
exultant over the victory they had won ; for they 
told me : “ We have won this for you that, though a 
white settler belonging to His British Majesty’s 
Dominions will be preferred to you, no non-British 
white will be preferred to you. We have secured 
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that,” they said. No, but the White Paper did not 
contain this victory, and that is why these noble 
Lords whose names I have dragged before you to-day 
thought it necessary to protest against that. Now I 
ask the House to realise what a degradation it is 
that, in spite of these protests, the British Cabinet 
should have been unwilling to accord to the British 
citizen, merely because he had a dark skin, that 
which they do not shrink from giving to a person 
who was not a British citizen but who could boast 
only of his white skin. Now I am not saying that 
this will remedy our grievances at all. We do not 
want to drag anybody down to our level. Our whole 
attempt is to raise ourselves through British co- 
operation, to the level of others. I am not therefore 
for depriving the Bulgar of his rights to the High- 
lands, but I am for our being admitted to equal 
citizenship in the Highlands of Kenya as well as 
elsewhere. Sir, I move the Resolution. 



India, a Dominion 

The Bt Hon. Mr. Sadri accompanied 
Besant and others on the National Convention Dclega-^ 
tion to England to press on the new Labour Govern* 
ment and the British democracy in general the urgent 
need for further enquiry into the working of the 
Indian reforms and the introduction of drastic changes 
in the Central and Provincial Governments in the 
light of the experience gained during the first term of 
the operation of responsible Government in India^ 
Mr. Sastrif besides interviewing leading members of 
Government and Parliament, delivered several public 
speeches in Jtme and July 1924, pressing the claims 
sf India for Home Rule. He was one of the signatories 
sf the Memorandum presented to the India Office, a 
memorandum which claimed the right of India to 
draft her own constitution in the same way as the 
Dominions and the Irish Free State did^ On the eve of 
his return to India^ Mr. Sastri and the Delegation were 
entertained at the Cecil Hotel, London, (July 18), 
by Sir Ali Imam. Replying to the host, Mr. Sastri 
said : — 

I am returning to India very shortly, and per- 
haps this is the last occasion upon which I shall speak 
in public on political matters before I leave. I there- 
fore wiih to occupy a few minutes of your time in 
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Stating a few points that have arisen in the course of 
our discharge of our duty here. 

In the first place, I am glad to think that during 
our stay here we have spoken freely and candidly to 
people, as the circumstances of the time seemed to 
require. W^e certainly have not minced matters. 
Some of you have read our Memorandum. It was- 
printed in the daily press. That Memoranduni con^ 
tains in brief our sentiments and you may see that we 
have used direct language. We have said, for in- 
stance, that the unrest in India will continue, and it 
would not be right to expect anything else than that 
the unrest will continue, so long as Dominion status* 
is withheld from her. We have said later on that the 
actual step which England must take is to appoint a 
Commission to go out to India and make direct 
enquiries as to the feelings and the wishes of the 
people in respect of the Constitution that must be 
framed to confer Dominion status upon her, and we 
wind up with a prayer that England may avoid the 
mistakes in relation to India which she committed in 
relation to other Colonies in the past, and which ledN 
to disaster, in one case, and through disaster, to some 
measure of prosperity in the others. Now those senti- 
ments are no doubt harsh and unpleasant, but it. 
seemed to us that this was the time when we must 
not speak with an}^ reservation as to the condition oi 
India. 

People may ask, as they have asked, is it really 
so bad in India, are we heading towards a mutiny or 
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rebellion or general rising on the part of the people ? 
It seems to us that that state of things is not 
very far off, but our view is not shared by 
the Europeans generally resident in India, whether 
official or non- official, and they seem to be send- 
ing here reports in a somewhat contrary sense, so 
that we find here responsible statesmen and politi- 
cians connected with India asking us seriously : 

How can you make such sweeping statements, when 
our Viceroy sends home messages, saying that he can 
still carry on?*' Now, of course, the Viceroy can 
carry on. I cannot conceive of a Viceroy and Gov* 
ernment of India who will say at any time that they 
cannot carry on. The whole question is: How? 
The Viceroy is, under our present Constitution, 
empowered to pass and to annul legislation on his own 
account, without excessive regard to the people or 
their representatives. He is allowed, under our 
present Constitution, to impose taxes, and to take 
them off without the wishes of the people being 
respected. Furthermore, ho has a Standing Army, 
at his disposal, maintained on a war footing. That 
army is under his complete orders, and they will not 
refuse to act, as we were told, for instance, that 
British forces very nearly refused to act against 
Ulstermen in Ireland, or, as they were expected not 
to act against the white population in Kenya, when 
they threatened rebellion. Well, with these resources 
it would be a wonder indeed if at any time the Viceroy 
threw up his hands, and told the authorities here 
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that he could not carry on. If England waits to act 
until she received that message from the Viceroy she 
never will act. And now we come to another very 
important point. Is it the case that England has ^ 
done nothing to meet the wishes of India ? Englai^d 
has really given us a certain measure of Home Rule, . 
and promised the consummation of this Horae Rule, 
in the course of time, and by stages. Those people 
who have the honor of England in their hearts can 
no longer say: “ We deny you your liberty. Those 
who wish to deny that cannot say so any more. They 
therefore use the language of delay, the language of • 
postponement. “ Not yet,” they say, “ India is not 
fit.” And when they bring forward the conditions of 
fitness you will see that they cannot be fulfilled for a 
long, long time yet. To wait until the whole of India 
speaks one language, or until her 300,000,000 follow 
one religion, to wait until India shrinks to the dimen- 
sions of a small country, with a compact population, 
to wait until the Muhammadans and the Hindus had 
settled their quarrels and told the outside world, 
“ We are no longer going to quarrel,” is to wait, 
indeed, not for a generation or two, but for a long, 
long time. And yet it is that sort of objection upon 
which it is held thal; India is not fit for Self-Govern- 
ment, But then there is a smaller and narrower 
ground on which the official spokesmen of England 
have taken their stand. They say the provisions of 
the Act suggest a period of ten years before which no 
further steps towards autonomy can be taken. Now 
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some of you who are not “ in the know ” are likely 
to take these arguments at their face value. You may 
really think they are formidable and must be held to 
bar immediate progress towards Home Rule for India. 
I wish, however, to point out to you that you would 
be quite wrong if you allowed yourselves to think so, 
and I can quote the testimony of the Government of 
India themselves against such contentions. In the 
year 1921, in September of that year, a resolution 
was moved in the Legislative Assembly, in which 
demand was made that Self-Government be imme- 
diately and fully conferred on India. After a good 
deal of discussion the Home Member of the time, Sir 
William Vincent, now Member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, moved an amendment in these terms : 

That thii Aisembly recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council (that is our formula at the beginning of all resolu- 
tions) that he should convey to the Secretary of State for Iiidi-i 
the view of this Assembly that the progress made by India ou 
the path of Responsible Government warrants the re-examina- 
tion and revision of the constitution at an earlier date than 
1928. 

Now, please remember, that this amendment was 
moved by the principal spokesman of the Government 
themselves, and it was carried without a single dis- 
sentient vote being recorded — and there are at least 
24 representatives of the Government in the Assembly. 
They all concurred in this sentiment, which consists 
of two parts, first, that the Constitution should be 
revised before 1929; secondly, that the reason for 
that earlier revision is the progress made by India on 
the path of Responsible Government. 
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Now that 10 years* period and the idea of unfit- 
ness supposed to bar India's progress are both nega- 
tived by the Government of India themselves. It is 
prefectly true that when this resolution was forward- 
ed, with the sanction of the Government of India, to 
the Secretary of State here, he turned it down, but 
you have to consider that when the resolution was 
actually moved and supported by the Government of 
India, there was Non-Co-operation in full swing in 
India, the Coalition Government were in power here, 
and the Rt. Hon. Edwin S. Montagu presided in 
Whitehall over the India Office. When the Secre- 
tary of State subsequently turned down this resolu- 
tion, things had changed. The Non-Co-operation 
movement declined rapidly in India, the situation be- 
came much easier, the Coalition Government here had 
gone out of power, and Lord Peel reigned in White- 
hall. Then the official mind changed. But the 
official mind is apt to change, as you all know, 
according to circumstances. It adopts a statesman- 
like, liberal, wise policy at certain times, it adopts a 
policy the opposite of all this at certain other times. 
The authorities in India began to think that they Were 
unwise to surrender power so easily or to promise ta 
surrender power : “ The time is not come, we can 
hold on a little while longer.** That idea began to 
prevail in supersession of the larger and more liberal 
idea of an earlier date. It is not that the conditions 
of India had changed ; it is not that the conditions 
had began to be submitted to a very critical examina. 
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tion. It was merely that the official mind sa\V that 
the road was clear for another spell of autocratic 
power. Note this. As you know, it is cammonly 
believed that India is held not only for high Imperial 
purposes, for connecting her in an honorable fashion 
with the Imperial Commonwealth, but that she is 
also held on less high grounds, to say the least 
of it. She affords carreers for young men in 
England, careers of ease, of honorable comfort, 
where fame can be easily won. Then there are 
privileges and facilities for traders, for capitalists 
of sorts, and for those who seek concessions of 
one sort or another. Why, even Protestant mis^ 
sionaries, having obtained power in their Schools, 
are unwilling to limit that power by the enactment 
of a conscience clause, I begged them for several 
years to give a conscience clause to their pupils and 
to their parents, but the compulsory teaching of 
Christianity was such a temptation to them, so long 
as India was held in political subjection, that they 
would not voluntarily yield their ground. The idea 
was: Why yield this power that we have before the* 
time comes ? Now Education is transferred, local 
Legislature after local Legislature is enacting a con- 
science clause, and all the efforts of the Protestant 
missionaries now are directed towards seeing that the 
conscience clause does not take the strict Irish form 
but takes the more or less loose English form. Now, 
how graceful, how helpful, how conducive to harmony 
would it have been if the missionaries sometime back 
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had themselves yielded the very limited conscience 
clause demanded by our people ! But no, it is not 
human nature to give up power a day sooner than it 
is absolutely, unavoidably necessary. 

And so now we have got to this position : that 
the authorities in India are not prepared to recom- 
mend Home Rule for India as a practical proposition 
to-day, but, unfortunately, the wish for Home Rule is 
such that when once it forms itself in the hearts of a 
Nation, nothing can prevent their marching towards 
it until it is actually obtained. Sometime ago I hap- 
pened, in a public speech, to say that Dominion status 
did not operate in any shape or form in India, and a 
politician here corrected me by saying: “No, we 
have conferred Dominion status on India in so far 
as external affairs are concerned. Amongst the Nations 
of the world you are as good as South Africa, or 
Canada, appearing as such in the League of Nations, 
for example. Then we also treat you as a Dominion 
in the Imperial Conferences.” I knew that was so in 
a modified sense, and I am about to bring to you a 
serious qualification about this statement. It is true 
that Dominion Status is accorded to India in these 
matters, but to the European part of India, and not 
to the Indian part of India. . When we go to these 
Conferences and assemblages, it is not Indians that 
stand up for India, it is some European official or 
European merchant. Take the League of Nations 
for example: I am omitting the reasons for the 

moment. It has held four sessions, and is about to hold 
38 
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a fifth in Geneva, in September next : during those 
four sessions India has been represented by a dele- 
gation the leader and spokesman of which has always 
been a non-Indian. Now we, in India, feel that the 
time has come when India, as a member of the League 
of Nations, should be represented by her own people, 
and we therefore moved a resolution sometime ago 
asking the Governor-General to appoint an Indian to 
be the leader of the next Indian Delegation in Geneva. 
As I told you, our Government have a way of treating 
non-officials when they bring forward awkward reso- 
lutions. At the time conciliation was in the air, and 
the spokesmen of the Government spoke nicely to us 
in private and equally nicely in the meeting : they 
said, amongst other things, that the Indian Govern- 
ment felt it was an entirely natural wish, and when 
the time came for making nominations the authorities 
would remember the request made to them, and 
would the member kindly withdraw the resolution at 
that stage on that assurance being given ? Now 
that assurance being given, the resolution was 
withdrawn. Not many months passed, however, 
before the Government appointed Lord Hardinge 
to be the leader of the Indian Delegation. Let 
me say I have nothing whatever to urge against 
Lord Hardinge, or any other non-Indian gentleman 
who has spoken for India on these occasions ; they 
are probably more efficient spokesmen than any that 
India could have afforded ; but it is a very natural 
ambition of India, after four years of membership 
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with the rest of the world, to consider that it is high 
time that some Indian gentleman should have been 
found for that post of honor. How long shall we 
appear amongst the Nations of the world as a people 
amongst whom the highest men still rc'quire to be in 
leading-strings, to be shepherded here and there by 
non-Indians ? ^ t ^ 

There is in session at this present moment a 
Conference of the Allied Powers, in London. To it 
have been called representatives of the Dominions : 
each Dominion is represented by its High Commis- 
sioner, a National India alone is represented at that 
Conference not by its High Commissioner, who is 
here, but by the Secretary of State for India. Now 
I have no doubt that, if this matter was argued, some 
technical point would be brought forward to justify 
the departure made in the case of India, but I know 
this, at the same time, that if the High Commissioner 
for India had been an Englishman, all the technical 
pleas would have been set aside and every facility 
would have been afforded him to represent India as 
the High Commissioner represents every other 
Dominions. 

I am giving these two instances as they have 
arisen very recently, since we left India, to indicate to 
yon the India Office attitude here and that of the 
authorities in India, They are anxious to make out 
a case for the po.stponeinent of Home Rule, and they 
are anxious to represent things as though in large 
matters and small, in Imperial matters as in home 
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affairs, there were no Indians competent to be 
trusted, but that they had always to find out 
some Englishman or other to represent India. That 
is the impression they want to produce on your 
innocent minds. That is the impression they want to 
produce on the Nations of the world before whom 
they have to justify their policy. When we come 
over to this country and speak to audiences we meet 
with a very great measure of sympathy. People say : 
“ Why not, you seem to be asking for something 
reasonable, who is opposing it ? ” We are very much 
encouraged by the abundance of pro-Indian sentiment 
but how to mobilise it for our purpose ? We cannot 
make India an election cry, and what is not an elec- 
tion cry and does not affect votes directly is only a 
sentiment, and no practical proposition ; while those 
that have authority continually put all this public, 
opinion aside and wish only to be guided by the public 
opinion of those in India, whose interests are bound 
up with the maintenance of India as a politically 
subordinate country. Now it would not be right for 
me to leave in your minds the impression that I am 
quarrelling with the Government of the day here. I 
have no quarrrel with them. I realise their difficul- 
ties, and I know too that besides being kept out of 
actual power, by having no majority, they labor under 
certain disadvantages. One of them they inherit 
from the past: they have always been regarded as 
Little Englanders, out of sympathy with the Imperial 
sentiment of the race, and resolved when they came 
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into power to dismemter the Empire; they have 
■always been accused of being International and 
Cosmopolitan, rather than National and exclusive in 
their patriotism. They bring this ill- odor with them 
to their offices, and India being the Imperial part of 
this Commonwealth, they are naturally slow to touch 
India and liberate her, lest they should be accused of 
having surrendered what their ancestors acquired with 
great difficulty, and suffered India to depart where 
she should have been held in bondage. I can under- 
stand that reluctance : one member of the Cabinet 
nearly confessed it to me the other day ; but I cannot 
sympathise with it. If I were a member of the 
Labor Government, I would say : “ No matter what 
these critics of mine say, it is perfectly true that I 
detest the Way in which commandment after coni- 
mandment was broken and the Sermon on the Mount ^ 
discredited while this Empire was being built up. 1 
am not responsible for the methods by which the 
Empire was built up, but the Empiu being there, it 
is my duty to preserve it, and I will preserve it as a 
Commonwealth and not merely as an Empire. i 
will preserve it by the adoption of methods and poli- 
cies not breaking any of the great laws of God 
but by the adoption of methods and policies honorable 
to ourselves, respecting the freedom and liberties of 
other peoples, conformable to the highest and noblest 
* traditions of our race, and at the same time helping 
forward the realisation of Humanity as one family.” 
The Brotherhood of Nations, the Parliament of Man^ 
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the Federation of the World, these are the ideals 
this Government, as of all cultured minds jn this 
country, and in pursuing those ideals, if India is to be 
made to stand on her own feet, enjoying her liberty, 
an equal partner in the Commonwealth, it is , right 
and proper, and entirely patriotic for the Labor Gov- 
ernment to go forward. I hope they will not allow 
themselves to be deterred by any small considerations, 
(Applause) 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 


INDIA’S CLAIM 
THE OCCASION 

In April 1855, with much misgiving and amid the 
gloomy forebodings of his countrymen, Cavour sent 
an army of 15,000 men to aid France and England in 
the Crimean war. It was a great risk for the little 
State of Piedmont, but a creditable compaign would 
bring it a place among the great nations of Europe. 
Luckily, the army distinguished itself for gallantry 
and discipline. When next year Cavour visited Paris, 
Louis Napoleon asked him the fateful question, “What 
can be done for Italy?” And at the Conference of 
Paris, notwithstanding the opposition of Austria, Italy 
was admitted on equal terms with the other Powers 
and her wrongs secured a hearing from them. A 
similar stroke of genius was performed by Lord 
Hardinge when he despatched an Indian expedi- 
tionary force to the fields of Flanders within a few 
weeks of the outbreak of the gigantic war of to-day. 
The gallant Indian army has not only covered itself 
with distinction, but won for India a position in the 
British Empire which decades of diplomacy and 
agitation could not have won. English statesmen 
vied with one another in acknowledging the “spon- 
taneous” and splendid rally of India to the Empire. 
At a great meeting in Guildhall in May last the 
Prime Minister, after recounting the gifts and offers 
of the princes and noblemen of India, referred to the 
deeds of the Indian army and said: “Then again 
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“when we look to the actual achievements of the 
“ forces so spontaneously despatched, so liberally pro- 
“ vided, so magnificently equipped, the battlefields of 
“ France and Flanders bear undying tribute to their 
“ bravery and devotion.” Mr. Bonar Law, who follow- 
ed, avowed his belief that as a nation the British 
had more reason to be proud of the spontaneous 
enthusiasm on behalf of their Emperor and the Empire 
of the Indian princes and peoples than they had to be 
proud of the conquest of India. The Marquess of 
Crewe on the same occasion struck a higher note : 
“He for his part would like also to think that the 
“ association of India and of the Colonies at such a 
“ gathering as that was a significant sign of the es- 
“ sential comprehension which, as the years rolled on, 
“would, he fully believed, sweep away all these 
“obstacles of distance, of creed, or of race which 
" seemed to interfere with the complete union of the 
“ different members of the great Imperial Confedera- 
“ tion — a union which would hinge upon the free 
“ activities of each and which would be finally 
“ based upon a common belief in the progress of 
“ the whole.” “ The changed angle of vision ” of 
Mr. Charles Roberts has become the current coin of 
Indian political parlance. Lord Hardinge himself, 
looking forward to the future of India, used a phrase 
which has become classical. India would be a “ true 
friend of the Empire, not a trusty dependant.” Most 
politicians must have eagerly asked him, “ What can 
be done for India ? ” In the first outburst of wonder- 
ment and gratitude, leaders of opinion in England, 
heedless of Anglo-India, expressed a clear desire to 
accord to India a political status more or less of 
equality with her sister nations. 
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Expectation in India was raised to the highest pitch. 
By common consent Government and subjects alike re- 
frained from controversy of every kind, not merely to 
impress on the enemy the strength of the Imperial senti- 
ment in this country, but as a symbol of the new spirit 
of perfect concord and unity of purpose. This unwill- 
ingness to disturb the general harmony was nowhere 
more manifest than in the subdued tone adopted by 
Indian leaders in urging their claims to a great con- 
-stitutional advance in the near future. In the select 
oircle of politicians who initiate ideas and movements, 
there went round one of those whispers which arise 
from an unknown source, but which gain credence 
none the less on that account, to the effect that a 
great scheme of reform was in process of formulation, 
to be announced as a free and voluntary gift from a 
grateful empire to a faithful people, and that nothing 
was to be done by the latter which might mar the 
-spontaneity and grace of the gift. The spell, however, 
was soon broken. India figured less and less in the 
plans of reconstruction that the great organs of public 
opinion in England put forward now and again, and 
Ministers of State began to observe in references to 
this country a caution and restraint in glaring con- 
trast with the exuberance of their earlier utterances, 
as though they had been admonished of their impru- 
<ience by the gathering forces of reaction. 

The self-governing Colonies, or as they now like 
to style themselves, the Dominions, have advanced a 
•claim to a voice in the determination of questions of 
peace and war and, as a natural consequence, underr 
taken to bear a share of the cost of Imperial defence. 
•The claim has met with an encouraging reception from 
responsible authorities in the United Kingdom. The 
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preoccupations of the hour preclude an immediate 
settlement of such issues, but it appears likely that 
desire for closer union among the different parts of 
the empire will lead to the establishment of a new 
Imperial Parliament with an executive subordinate 
to it, in which the United Kingdom and the oversea 
Dominions will be represented. The place of India in 
this large scheme is a question that cannot fail to 
strike the minds of politicians who discuss the subject 
with any seriousness. It gets, however, a dispro- 
portionately small share of their attention. No 
wonder the public mind of the country is in a stat» 
of sore uneasiness. If the leaders of Indian opinion 
remained silent any longer, the impression might gain 
ground abroad that India would remain content with 
her present position in the Empire or with such slight 
constitutional advance as British statesmen in their' 
generosity might offer. 

Within the last few months the voice of the^ 
people has become audible. They have manifested 
an ambition for a place of honour in the new schoine- 
of empire. This ambition will find embodiment in a 
scheme of self-government adopted at the coming 
sessions of the Indian National Congress and tha 
All-India Muslim League. It is expected further 
that these political organisations will appoint dele- 
gates from different provinces, who should proceed 
to England and press the scheme on the attention of 
the Ministers of State and other leading statesmen. 
The Premiers of the Dominions are in constant anff 
intimate touch with the Cabinet of the day, which 
includes the front men of all parties, and without a 
doubt they are using the countless opportunities of 
private and semi-official negotiation that they enjoy 
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for preparing the ground so that, as soon as the 
moment is ripe, they can get their proposals under 
way for formal consideration. The champions of 
India labour already under a great disadvantage in 
this respect and her hopes, never so high as at this 
Juncture, run a serious risk of being wrecked by any 
avoidable delay in the presentment of her case at the 
har of English pubic opinion. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 
It has been suggested that the Imperial Confer- 
*ence which will meet in the early part of next year 
should take the initiative in calling together a 
Convention of delegates from the United Kingdom 
and from the Dominions for making definite pro- 
posals of Imperial reconstruction after the war. 
Into the Imperial Conference India has claimed 
entry. In accepting the resolution on this subject 
in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, Lord Hardinge 
left it in doubt whether India will obtain admittance 
at all, because in his opinion the matter must be 
decided by the Conference itself. This, however, is 
perhaps an erroneous opinion. Prof. Keith, discuss- 
ing this very question in his Imperial Unity and the 
Dominions, says : “It is quite impossible to accept 
“ the validity of the argument of Lord Elgin in 1906 
“ that the constitution of the Conference cannot 
be changed save by a resolution of the Confer- 
“ ence. It can, it is clear, be changed by agreement 
between the Imperial and the Dominion Governments 
“ and such agreement should be secured forthwith. 
In fact this Conference has been called a Confer- 
ence between Governments and Governments ; and 
it would be a pity if India’s representatives should 
wait to be summoned after the Conference had met. 
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Lord Hardinge was inclined to think that India shoul(i 
be represented by the Secretary of State and by an 
official delegate of the Government of India, A some- 
what more liberal proposal is made by Mr. Basil Wors- 
fold in a book recently published under the name off 
The Empire on the Anvil, According to this, besides 
the Secretary of State the Government of India should 
send two representatives, one elected by the official 
members and the other by the non-official members 
of the Legislative Council. It is possible to expect 
too much from our admission to this Imperial Con- 
ference. The fate of India will probably be decided by 
other bodies. In any case we cannot afford to let 
judgment go by default, 

THE DANGER AHEAD 

The Dominion representatives argue that if 
the foreign relations of the federated Empire were 
to be determined by the representatives of the 
United Kingdom and of the Dominions sitting 
together in one Imperial Parliament, it follows as a 
corollary that this Parliament should likewise con- 
trol the government of India, the Crown Colonies 
and other British possessions ; for, in their judg- 
ment the people of India cannot be admitted as 
their equals to the Imperial Parliament. In future 
then, if this idea is to prevail, India will be under 
the government not of Great Britain, but of Great 
Britain and the Dominions conjointly. It seems, 
however, to be realised that there will be great objec- 
tion to this change both in India and in Egypt. No- 
thing is said of the causes of the objection and no idea 
seems to be entertained of removing these causes. 
But the responsibility of ruling India will be accept- 
ed, Mr. L. Curtis assures us, as a high spiritual task„ 
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vi^,, that of “ preparing for feedom the races which can- 
not as yet govern themselves.” To Mr. Bichard Jebb^ 
author of the book entitled. The Britannic Question^ 
the task appears “one in which it is desirable that the 
“ Britannic peoples should take an intelligent interest 
“ and a common pride, because it would tend to elevate 
“ the type of citizenship in their own countries by foster- 
“ ing the sense of a high public responsibility.” This 
is the new humiliation that stares us in the face, if 
we do not make it clear betimes that we will not 
tolerate the pretensions of the Dominions to a share in 
the government of our country without our being ad- 
mitted to an equally effective share in the govern- 
ment of the rest of the Empire. While the blood of 
Indian soldiers is mingling with the blood of Domi- 
nion soldiers in battlefields all over the world, it is 
not right, if one can help it, to stir up animosities. 
But patience is a difficult virtue to exercise when a 
certain set of people brand you as an inferior race, 
exclude you ruthlessly from their territory and then 
coolly offer to administer your affairs and exploit 
your resources, adding at the same time that it is all 
for the purpose of teaching you how to govern your- 
selves. A school of Dominion thinkers would indeed 
go so far as to say that the tutelage of India can 
have no end. Mr. Jebb expounds this kindly view : 
“Into that Britannic Union India has not the 
“ potentiality of entering. ... With their own immemo- 
“ rial civilizations, traditions and indigenous ideals 
“ all essentially non-European and with their widely 
“ different standard of living, all of which differentiate 
“ the Indian peoples from the Britannic, a free ex- 
“ change of population is not easy to contemplate. 

“ The Asiatic-exclusion policy of the North American, 
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" Australasian and South African democracies is not 
" based on any evanescent fallacy. . . . The Britannic 
" States would require therefore to retain control, 

“ supported by military force, of the foreign relation 
“ of India for as long a future as can be foreseen at 
'' present.” This writer is not deterred from pushing 
his ideas to their full conclusion by any threat of 
retaliation on the part of India. The assurance of the 
following remarks is only equalled by their falsity : 
“In practice, however, there would be little like- 
" lihood of any merely retaliatory policy on the part 
" of India. The economic fact is that Europeans are 
“ welcome not only as visitors but also as residents in 
“ Asiatic countries, for the sake of the money they 
" bring in and the lead they can give in commercial 
"organization; whereas Asiatic residents, who are 
" generally drawn from a lower class of their native 
“society, are unwelcome to ‘European’ communities 
" owing to the money they take out and the impedi- 
“ ment of their cheap labour to the progressive ad- 
"vance of industrial and social standards, let alone 
"the impossibility of assimilating them to western 
" democracy.” 

ADVICE TO DOMINIONS 

These irritating quotations have been made to 
show how real is the apprehension that a policy of 
silence and easy trustfulness on our part will end in 
the tightening of our fetters and our having to serve 
more masters and worse masters. Will the Dominions 
pause in their pride and listen to the words of a wise 
monitor ? “ The Dominions cannot expect to share in 
“ the position formerly enjoyed without question by 
“ the United Kingdom, as the autocratic, if benevo- 
“ lent, controller of the destinies of the country. The 
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self-consciousness of the people of India, as voiced 
by the inheritors of English political aspirations, 
" would decline to accept the theory that Indian 
policy could be controlled in any way by the 
representatives of the Dominions, and this refusal 
" would be completely justified, in view of the fact 
that the Dominions shut their doors on the admission 
''of Indians, and accordingly treat Indians as such 
** as inferiors, on ground of race alone.” “It follows 
inevitably that the Dominions cannot expect to 
“ be allowed to determine the destinies of the Empire 
“ of India, and from the point of view of the 
“ Imperial Government it is clear that in their general 
“ foreign policy they must expect to have in future to 
“ consider the views of India with as much care as 
“ they consider those of the self-governing Dominions. 
“ Their duty in either case is identical, and must be 
“ carried out without favour to either. It is inevitable, 
therefore, India should be allowed a voice in the 
“ Imperial Conference just as any self-governing Domi- 
nion is allowed : it is indeed ludicrous to think that 
“ New Zealand, South Africa, and Newfoundland are 
“ to be ranked as superior to this Empire of India ; it 
“ is right further that that voice should be uttered by 
“ a representative of India other than the Secretary of 
“ State for India, preferably by a member of the Indian 
“ race. If the Dominion Governments recognize frank- 
ly and willingly this position, a great step in the 
effective consolidation of the Empire in sympathy 
“ will have been gained, and there is no matter in 
“ which more easy and obvious progress towards Im- 
perial unity could be made, and that, too, without 
any formality or difficulty. The services rendered by 
India in the war offer an unparalleled opportunity 
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“ for such recognition.” Dr. Keith, from whose book,. 
Imperial Unity and the Dominions, the above passages 
are taken, is not content with warning the Dominions 
against self-conceit and aggression ; he points out 
the error of their former ways and bids them 
tread the path of justice and brotherliness. He says : 
“ It is an essential condition for the attainment of 
Imperial unity that the Governments of the Domi- 
nions should take into their earnest consideration 
” the means by which, while preserving essential 
" homogeneity of race, free and unrestricted entry into 
” their territories shall be secured to all educated Bri- 
tish Indian subjects, and that all restrictions which 
” are at present, on grounds of race or colour only, im- 
” posed on British Indians who are legitimately resid- 
ent in the self-governing Dominions should be 
rescinded.” 

THE DEMAND 

Whether a federation of Greater Britain on the 
lines proposed by enthusiasts in and out of England be 
practicable and, if so, what should be its principal fea- 
tures are questions of high Imperial policy which need 
not be considered here. Our present concern is to pro- 
test against any arrangements which will leave us in 
a worse condition politically than we now are in and 
consign us to the position of a household drudge in 
the Imperial family, compelled to put on the livery 
not only of Great Britain but of New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Canada, and petty Newfoundland. 
We look to the statesmen of Great Britain to defend 
our interests and our honour. Our only shield is the 
attainment of self-government under the British flag. 
Once mistress of her own destinies, India will know 
how to hold her own among the nations that owe 
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allegiance to the British Crown. Her people cannot 
be reconciled to the continuance of the British con* 
nection unless their country, the greatest dependency 
of England, the brightest jewel in her diadem, be ele- 
vated to the status and privileges of a self-governing 
Dominion. This elevation should be accomplished or 
at least promised definitely before the edifice of the^ 
renovated Empire is completed. For during the ne- 
gotiations that lead up to the reconstruction India 
should be represented by her own natural leaders, wha 
cannot stand up for her as the representatives of the‘ 
Dominions will stand up for them, unless like thesa 
they command the weight and prestige of an autono- 
mous population behind them. 


SOME COMPARISONS 
THE COLONIES 

The demand of Indians to be allowed to govern^ 
themselves is countered by the assertion that they 
are unfit for so high a task. It is alleged that when 
the English colonies were granted responsible govern- 
ment they had reached a higher standard of fitness 
than we have now attained. This is not historically 
true. The present prosperity and enterprise of the- 
Dominions should be entirely forgotten when we try 
to picture the colonies as they were in the forties and 
fifties of the last century. Fifty years of political 
and economic independence, as the example of Japan 
shows us, can make wonderful changes in the^ 
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condition of a people. Let it also be remembered that 
fifty years of the modern time are really much longer 
than the like period in any former century. Canada 
was the first of British colonies to be made self- 
governing, and it is in Canada that British political 
institutions are believed to have shown their happiest 
results. Luckily, we possess in the report of Lord 
Durham a graphic and in general a faithful descrip- 
tion of the condition of the colony and its people at 
the time when the concession of responsible govern- 
ment was made. Canada was divided into two 
provinces, Lower and Upper Canada. In Lower Cana- 
da the population was 600,000, being divided into 
French 450,000 and English 150,000. Upper Canada 
had 400,000, mostly English. In both provinces there 
were representative institutions wholly elected with 
power of voting supplies and imposing taxes. But the 
Executive were appointed wholly by the Crown, and 
as they had control of certain revenues and other 
sources, were enabled to defy the legislature. The 
public offices were filled by men belonging to certain 
families, giving rise in Upper Canada to what was 
known under the odious name of the * Family Com- 
pact.’ There were bitter disputes arising out of the 
unjust way in which the Crown lands were distributed 
as well as what were known as the ‘Clergy Eeserves.* 
In Lower Canada the minority of the English 
practically monopolised political power and the 
public service, and the bulk of the trade was in 
their hands. The wrangles between the legislature 
and the Government were protracted and often led to 
violent recriminations. In Lower Canada the politi- 
cal differences were also racial differences, the French 
through their paper, La Canadienne^ stirring up a 
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distinctively national spirit. In both provinces alike 
the political discontent led to strong physical de- 
monstrations, threats of annexation to the United 
States, the stoppage of supplies to Government, and 
strong representations to the authorities in Britain 
for the grant of responsible government. Matters 
came to a head when Papineau in the Lower province 
and Mackenzie in the Upper raised the standard of 
revolt, but not in concert. The risings were speedily 
put down, the constitutions were suspended, and Lord 
Durham came out as Governor-General with almost 
plenary powers in 1838. 

The report that he drew up, describing the con- 
dition of the country and making recommendations 
for its improvement, is considered to be one of tho 
ablest State documents ever submitted to Parliament 
Constitution-makers go to it for inspiration. Its 
perusal is a tonic to those whose faith in the healing 
and ennobling power of popular imstitutions is weak. 
The chief lesson it conveys to us in India is that 
responsible government is a remedy and the only 
sure remedy for the evils arising from imperfect un- 
derstanding between the government and the people. 
Exi.^^ting defects in India are pointed to by opponents 
of progress as barring the way to a fuller measure 
of popular government. Whereas, if a second Lord 
Durham could now come out to report on Indian affairs^ 
he would in all likelihood advocate the immediate 
grant of responsible government as a cure for the ills 
of the body politic. 

Let us, as far as possible in his own words, 
give an idea of what Canada was like when he 
proposed his bold and startling reform. First aa 
to education: “The continued negligence of th6 
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“ British Government left the mass of the people with- 
out any of the institutions, which would have elevated 
them in freedom and civilization. It has left them 
without the education and without the institutions of 
local self-government that would have assimilated 
their character and habits, in the easiest and best 
“ way, to those of the Empire.” “ It is impossible to 
exaggerate the want of education among the 
** habitants. No means of instruction have ever been 
provided for them, and they are almost and 
” universally destitute of the qualifications even of 
reading and writing. ” “ A great proportion of the 

^'teachers could neither read nor write.... These 
ignorant teachers could convey no useful instruction 
to their pupils. These appointments were jobbed by 
the members among their political partisans ; nor 
were the funds very honestly managed. ” Public 
administration was in a sad way ; “ But if such is 
the bad organisation and imperfection of the system 
at the seat of Government, it may be easily believed 
that the remainder of the province enjoyed no very 
vigorous or complete administration. In fact, beyond 
” the walls of Quebec all regular administration of the 
country appeared to cease ; and there literally was 
hardly a single public officer of the civil Government 
except in Montreal and Three Rivers, to whom any 
order could be directed. ” One other extract should 
suffice under this head. It refers to the district of 
Oaspe. “ About the administration of justice there- 
'' in I could hardly obtain any information ; indeed on 
" one occasion it being necessary,, for some particular 
purpose, to ascertain the fact, inquiry was made at 
all the public offices in Quebec, whether or not there 
** was any coroner for Gaspe. It was a long time before 
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any information could be got on this point, and it was 
at last in some measure cleared up by the Accountant- 
General discovering an estimate for the salary of 
such an officer. The only positive information, 
therefore, that I can give respecting the present ad- 
ministration of justice in Gaspe is, that I received a 
“ petition from the inhabitants praying that the Act 
by which it is regulated might not be renewed.” 
The system of justice was most unsatisfactory and 
juries had ceased to command confidence. Trade 
was backward, banking and other facilities were ill- 
organised, and internal communications were lacking 
in the remoter parts. As to municipal institutions, 
which are justly believed to be a good school of poli- 
tical education for the people, they were almost non- 
existent. “Lower Canada remains without munici- 
“ pal institutions of local-self-government, which are 
the foundations of Anglo-Saxon freedom andciviliza- 
“ tion.” “ The inhabitants of Lower Canada were un- 
“ happily initiated into self-government at exactly the 
“ wrong end and those who were not trusted with the 
“ management of a parish were enabled by their votes 
“ to influence the destinies of a State.” “In the rural 
“ districts habits of self-government were almost un- 
known, and education is so scantily diffused as to 
“ render it difficult to procure a sufficient number of 
persons competent to administer the functions that 
“ would be created by a general scheme of popular 
“ local control.” 

In fact, judged by every criterion applied in India, 
the French population of Quebec should have been 
pronounced to be utterly unfit even for representative 
institutions, let alone responsible government. Yet 
they are now amongst the most progressive and 
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public-spirited people in the British Empire and have^ 
produced statesmen like Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Here 
are two extracts, from which it will appear how un- 
promising the material seemed at the time of Lord 
Durham. “ But the French population of Lower Canada 
“ possesses neither such institutions ( municipal ) nor 
“ such a character ( popular initiative). Accus- 
“tomed to rely entirely on the Government, it haa 
“ no power of doing anything for itself, much less of 
“ aiding the central authority.” “ The institutions of 
“ France during the period of the colonization of Cana- 
“ da were, perhaps more than those of any other Eu- 
” ropean nation, calculated to repress the intelligence 
“ and freedom of the great mass of the people. These 
“ institutions followed the Canadian colonists across 
“ the Atlantic. The same central, ill-organised, un- 
“ improving and repressive despotism extended over 
“ him. Not merely was he allowed no voice in the 
“ government of his province or that of his rulers, but 
“ he was not even permitted to associate with his neigh- 
“ hours for the regulation of those municipal affairs 
“ which the central authority neglected under the 
“ pretence of managing.” ” The priest continued to 
“ exercise over him his ancient influence. No general 
” provision was made for education, and as its 
“ necessity was not appreciated, the Colonist made ho 
“ attempt to repair the negligence of his Government.” 
” They made little advance beyond the first pro- 
” gress in comfort, which the bounty of the soil 
“ absolutely forced upon them ; under the same insti- 
” tutions they remained the same uninstructed, in- 
” active, unprogressive people.” 

More than all this was the natural enmity of the* 
French and the English people, to which there ia 



hardly a parallel in India. Sir^ J ames Craigh wrote : 
“The line of distinction between us is completely 
“ drawn ; friendship, cordiality are not to be found, 
“ even common intercourse scarcely exists.” From 
Lord Durham : “ I found two nations warring in the 
“ bosom of a single State. I found a struggle not of 
“ principles but of races.” “ It is scarcely possible to 
“ conceive descendants of any of the great European 
“ nations more unlike each other in character and 
” temperament, more totally separated from each 
“ other by language, laws, and modes of life or placed 
“ in circumstances more calculated to produce 
“ natural misunderstanding, jealousy or hatred.” 
To show how intense political animosity was 
even after many years of responsible government, 
the following incident will suffice. In 1849 a Bill 
was passed giving compensation to people who had 
suffered losses for no fault of theirs during the pre- 
ceding rebellion. Lord Elgin, then Governor- 
General, gave his assent to it. The Tory opposition, 
consisting mostly of English, raised the cry, ‘ no pay 
to rebels* and ” some of them in their anger even 
” issued a manifesto in favour of annexation. The 
” Parliament House at Montreal was burnt down, a 
” great number of books and records destroyed, and 
” Lord Elgin grossly insulted for having assented to 
” the Bill. ” 

What Canada obtained after strenuous struggles, 
the States of Australia got with comparative ease. In 
fact the colonial policy of Great Britain had been 
liberalised and responsible government was considered 
a proper solution of the problem of colonial adminis- 
tration. Most statesmen of the time believed, and 
were glad to believe that, once liberated from the 

9 
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shackles of the Colonial Office, the colonies would in 
course of time declare themselves independent of 
England. In this, however, events have proved them 
utterly mistaken. The grant of responsible govern- 
ment, wherever it has been made, has only streng- 
thened the bond between the suzerain power and 
the subordinate but autonomous governments — a 
lesson which may well be borne in mind by those 
prophets of evil who prognosticate that in India 
political generosity will be met with ingratitude. 

The Australian States attained responsible gov- 
ernment between the years 1853 and 1859, Western 
Australia alone rising to the status in 1890. In 1850 
the entire population in Australia was about 266,000 ; 
in 1860 it was 349,000. It is well-known that it started 
as a penal settlement. “ For some years,” says a histo- 
rian, ”the history of the infant settlement was that 
of a large gaol.” It was in 1840 that the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies declared that no more convicts 
should be transported to Australia. The discovery of 
the first gold mine in 1851 ensured the economic pro- 
sperity of the colony. The population began to 
increase rapidly. It could not naturally have been 
marked by a high degree of culture or refinement, 
for it must have consisted to a large extent- of 
adventurers, speculators and labourers. As was^ to 
be expected, politics in such]*a colony r.* must be far 
different from politics elsewhere. The English party 
system and cabinet government took long to strike 
root. Between 1854 and 1890, the year when the 
Commonwealth was established, no Government 
could be sure of power for any length of time. 
“ In South Australia there were forty changes of 
*• Ministry in thirty-seven years. In New Zealand the 
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first four Ministries were strangled in their cradles, 
and as late as August 1884 there came three weeks of 
upheaval in Wellington in which three Ministries re- 
** signed in succession. Before the coming of Sir George 
Turner in 1894 no Victorian Premier ever held the 
reins for five years on end and only two Cabinets 
had endured for as long as three. In New South 
Wales Executives were even shorter-lived. Before 
Reid was sworn in in 1894 only one Prime Minister, 
Parkes, had managed to retain oflSce in Sydney for 
four years without break, Sir Henry once just con- 
trived to do that ; no one else stayed in for more 
than two years and nine months.’* The instability 
of cabinets was only the reflection of the instability of 
political parties. It took long for these to be formed 
and organized and in the interval there were humours 
of political life of which it is very interesting to read. 
Mr. Reeves writes as follows : “At public meetings 
“ candidates were pledged on certain prominent ques- 
tions, and were usually accounted as owing allegi- 
ance to this or that leader. But the opportunities of 
disloyalty were innumerable, and full advantage 
"" was taken of them. Men would keep platform 
“ pledges to the letter and break them in spirit, — 
“ could even, thanks to ignorance or apathy amongst 
“ their constituents, ignore them altogether. There 
was very little direct corruption ; but unscrupulous 
^'men would support Ministries for what grants 
■“they hoped to get for their districts. Men still 
“ more unscrupulous joined or deserted parties simply 
in the hope of ofSce. There were members avowedly 
independent, who were occasionally the most honour- 
“ able men in public life, but more often the reverse. 
“ On the whole, the experience of parliamentary parties 
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" without tight bonds and lasting lines of cleavage wa» 
" depressing to most of those behind the scenes. It was 
'' emphatically a life in which it was wise to remember 
" that your enemy might some day be your friend, 
'' while your friend would probably become your 
enemy.” 

In South Africa too the success of responsible 
government has been remarkable. There were many 
who predicted disaster when the Government of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had the courage to carry 
out their promise of autonomy to the newly-con- 
quered Boer States. Their pastoral occupations, 
crude ideas, ignorance and general lack of refinement, 
taken along with their recent enmity to the British, 
no doubt were strong grounds for misdoubting the re» 
suits of the great constitutional experiment. Still if 
we omit the outbreak of Hertzogism and of the seri- 
ous education trouble it caused, the South African 
States, especially after the Union, have had a career 
of progress and prosperity. Their loyalty during the 
present war, notwithstanding the rebellion of De Wet, 
is a great tribute to the popularity of the free potitical 
institutions that Great Britain has allowed them to 
enjoy. 

ENGLAND 

Those that would deny to India the boon of self- 
government fix their gaze exclusively on the darker 
features in the condition of her people. If a similar 
one-sided examination were to be made of any 
country, it would be easy to draw a harrowing picture. 
Take England herself, where popular liberty has 
found such a congenial home for a long time now. 
Before 1832 her political condition was notoriously 
fcackward. Parliament scarcely represented the 
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people. Jobbing and corruption were rife. The 
masses were uneducated ( the Education Act was only 
passed in 1870) and could not cast votes with any in- 
telligent understanding of what they were doing. If, 
Bs Mr. Curtis says in The Problem of the Commm^ 
wealth, '‘national self-government depends not upon 
the handful of public men needed to supply cabinets 
and parliaments, but on the electorate, on the fitness 
of a sufficient proportion of the people themselves to 
■“ choose rulers able to rule,** England’s fitness for 
self-government is of very recent date indeed. A par- 
liamentary Commission which reported in 1835 gives 
a most unflattering description of the condition of 
municipalities and boroughs at the time. Three ex- 
tracts are sufficient as a sample. They are long, but 
considering how the shortcomings of local bodies in 
India are made the occasion for assailing the 
national character and pronouncing an adverse judg- 
ment on the aptitude of Indians for autonomy, it is 
necessary to give conclusive evidence that all man- 
kind, including the portion which inhabits the home 
of freedom, is tarred with the same brush. Our 
authority is the standard work on Local Govern'- 
ment in England by Redlich and Hirst. 

“ The corporations look upon themselves and are 
“ considered by the inhabitants as separate and ex- 
“ elusive bodies; they have powers and privileges 
within the towns and cities from which they are 
“ named, but in most places all identity of interest 
“ between the corporation and the inhabitants has 
** disappeared. Some corporations are occasion- 
“ ally spoken of as exercising their privileges through 
a popular body, bpt in the widest sense in which the 
term popular body is used in regard to corporate 
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towns, it designates only the whole body of freemen ; 
and in most towns the freemen^are a small numberr 
** compared with the respectable inhabitants in- 
“ terested in their municipal government and possess- 
‘ ing every qualification, except a legal one, to take 
“ a part in it. In Plymouth, where the population^ 
** including Devonport, is more than 75,000, the num- 
“ ber of freemen is only 437, and 145 of these are non- 
“ resident In N'orwich, the great majority of the in- 
‘ habitant householders and rate-payers are excluded 
** from the corporate body ; while paupers, lodgers, 
“ and others, paying neither rates nor taxes, are ad- 
“ mitted to the exercise of the functions of freemen, 
“ and form a considerable portion of the corporation. 

In Ipswich, containing more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
“ the resident freemen form about one fifty-fifth part 
“ of the population. Of these more than one-third are 
not rated, and of those who are rated many are ex- 
** cased the payment of their rates. About one-ninth 
of the whole are paupers. More than eleven- 
twelfths of the property assessed in this borough be- 
longs to those who are excluded from the corpora- 
“ tion. All the inhabitants whose rent exceeds £ 4 per 
annum are taxed under a Local Act for municipal 
“ purposes. Of these who are so taxed, less than one- 
fifteenth are freemen. The assessed taxes paid in 
the borough exceed £ 5fi00 per annum. The amount 
paid by all the corporate bodies is less than one- 
twentieth of the whole.** 

. corporations admitted any positive obliga- 

tion to expend surplus revenues upon public objects. 

^ Such expenditure was regarded *as a spontaneous^ 
act of private generosity, rather than a well-con- 
sidered application of the public revenue,’ and the 
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credit which the close body would claim in such a 
“ case was ‘ not that of judicious administrators but 
“ of public benefactors.* The financial picture may 
be completed by one more citation from the Report : 
“ In general the corporate funds arc but partially ap- 
“ plied to municipal purposes, such as the preserva- 
“ tion of the peace by an efficient police, or in watch- 
ing or lighting the town, etc.; but they are frequently 
“ expended in feasting, and in paying the salaries of 
“ unimportant officers. In some cases, in which the 
“funds are expended on public purposes, such as 
“ building public works, or other objects of local 
“ improvement, an expense has been incurred much 
“ beyond what would be necessary if due care had 
“ been taken. This has happened at Exeter, in con- 
“ sequence of the plan of avoiding public contract, 
“ and of proceeding without adequate estimates. These 
“ abuses often originate in the negligence of the cor- 
“ porate bodies, but more frequently in the opportunity 
“ afforded to them of obliging members of their own 
“ body, or the friends and relations of such members.’* 
“ In conclusion, we report to Your Majesty that 
“ there prevails amongst the inhabitants of a great 
majority of the incorporated towns a general and, 
“ in our opinion, a just dissatisfaction with their 
“ municipal institutions, a distrust of the self-elected 
“ municipal councils, whose powers are subject to no 
“ popular control, and whose acts and proceedings, 
“being secret, are unchecked by the influence of 
“ public opinion ; a distrust of the Municipal Magis- 
“ tracy, tainting with suspicion the local administra- 
“ tion of justice, and often accompanied with contempt 
“ of the persons by whom the law is administered ; 
“ a discontent under the burthens of local taxation, 
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while revenues that ought to be applied for the 
“ public advantage are diverted from their legitimate 
use and are sometimes wastefully bestowed for the 
“benefit of individuals, sometimes squandered for 
“ purposes injurious to the character and morals of 
“ the people. We therefore feel it to be our duty to 
represent to Your Majesty that the existing munici- 
“pal corporations of England and Wales neither 
“ possess nor deserve the confidence or respect of Your 
“ Majesty’s subjects, and that a thorough reform must 
“ be effected before they can become, what we humb- 
“ly submit to Your Majesty they ought to be, useful 
“ and efficient instruments of local government. ” 

The following is the authors’ comment ; “ When 

“ one comes to examine the facts set out in this 
“ Eeport, one cannot but wonder how such abuses 
“ could have been tolerated for generations and con- 
“ turies in a land whose constitution was regarded by 
“ some of its greatest statesmen and thinkers as an 
“ embodiment of political justice and political wisdom. 
“ For the picture presented by the Report is that of a 
“ complete breakdown of administrative efficiency, 
“joined with a decay of the elementary rules of local 
“ self-government. These symptoms, as the Commis- 
“ sioners clearly show, were not natural, but were the 
“ artificial product of a system of political corruption 
“ erected and kept up by the ruling oligarchy. This 
“ oligarchy had copied and improved upon the example 
“ set by the Crown in the days of the Tudors and 
“ Stuarts and had deliberately degraded the organiza- 
“ tion of local government for political purposes. ” 

A critic who saw only the evil side of things 
might likewise be surprised at the fact that the great 
measures for the emancipation of woman and the 
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removal of the disabilities of the Catholics are not 
many decades old. He would express stern disappro- 
bation of the political caucuses and party organiza- 
tions which twist and misrepresent the important 
issues which the voter has to settle at a general 
-election, but which he cannot understand in their 
real bearings, so much is he mystified and confounded 
by the interested representations that are made to 
him. Our pessimistic friend would be scandalised 
by the sale of titles and honours which seems to go 
on, whichever of the great parties is in power. The 
luxuries of the rich and the corruption of high life 
would form a formidable count in his indictment. 
The disclosures of the divorce court and the enormous 
extent to which betting is allowed under one form or 
another are aspects of social life which would shock 
nnd sadden him. When he came to consider the 
industrial organization he would be horrified by the 
immoralities of crowded factory-life and the frequent 
strikes and combinations that threaten the very 
foundation of the country’s prosperity. When, de- 
pressed by all this and sick at heart, he came to 
a contemplation of the drink evil and the brutalisa- 
tion attendant on it and the horrible condition of 
the slums with their dirt and poverty and ungodli- 
ness, he might well throw up his hands in despair 
and exclaim that the people of England should not 
be left to their own devices. So does an unrelieved 
•enumeration of the weaknesses of ||rivate and public 
life in India produce the impression that her people 
have no redeeming virtues which by cultivation and 
constant exercise will enable them to sustain the 
burden of self-government. 



FITNESS 

GENERAL 

In spite of the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which our country has passed, the great Dravidian^ 
Aryan and Mahomedan civilizations are found in 
vigour, if not in their pristine purity. Each one of 
these civilizations has developed forms of government 
and systems of administration which have been pro- 
ductive of beneficent results to the people. Judged 
by modern standards they might be pronounced to 
lack the elements of strength and thoroughness. Nor 
do they appear to have given rise to democratic or 
popular forms of organization of the kind that we are 
familiar with to-day. Self-government then, in the 
sense of the power to develop an indigenous polity and 
find an indigenous agency to maintain it, has always 
been with us. It may have been overborne at times 
and not had free play, it may have degenerated under 
stress of adversity, it may have left the people weak, 
disorganised and helpless before external force ; but it 
has always been there. The numerous Indian States 
carry on before our eyes the ancient traditions, trans- 
formed, it is true, in great measure and adapted to the 
special needs of the British pattern, but still kept 
alive by age-long aptitudes. In our own time 
the work done in these territories by some diwans and 
administrators within the limitations to which they 
are subject can bear comparison with the great 
deeds of Western statesmen in British India. 

IN HIGH EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

Whenever opportunity has been afforded, Indians 
have shown that they can work modern institutions 
in the modern spirit. In the executive, no less than 
in the judicial department, officers of the Provincial 
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Civil Service recruited by competition have proved 
themselves, man for man, the peers of their brethren 
in the Indian Civil Service. The Indians who 
were first appointed to the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State for India have elicited warm appreciation 
from no less a judge of men than Lord Morley. Lord 
Minto and Lord Hardinge have in turn borne gene- 
rous testimony to the assistance they derived from 
the advice and co-operation of their Indian Ministers. 
The late Mr. KrishnaswamyAiyar of Madras, thefirst 
Indian on that side of the country to whom a statue^ 
was erected by public subscription in which Europeans 
and Indians joined, has been the recipient of posthu- 
mous tributes from his European colleagues, which 
are remarkable as much for the admiration which 
they convey as for the note of personal attachment 
which they strike. To Mr. Gokhale, who struck 
the imagination of the English people in manjr 
ways, was reserved the unique honour of discuss- 
ing affairs of high international moment, albeit in 
an informal way, with the Government of South" 
Africa. This difficult and delicate task he 
performed with such ability, fairness and statesman- 
like grasp of the issues involved that he earned the 
gratitude and admiration of all parties concerned. 

Speaking on the proposal to appoint Indians 
to executive councils, Lord Morley said (1908): 
“ We are not altogether without experience, because 
** a year ago, or somewhat more, it was my good for- 
tune to be able to appoint two Indian gentlemen to 
*‘the Council of India sitting at the India office. 
** Many apprehensions reached me as to what mights 
“ happen. So far, at all events, those apprehension® 
“ have been utterly dissipated. The concord betweem 
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*** the two Indian members of the Council and their 
** colleagues has been unbroken, their work has been 
“ excellent, and you will readily believe me when I 
** say that the advantage to me of being able to ask 
one of these two gentlemen to come and tell me 
“ something about an Indian question from an Indian 
“ point of view, is enormous. I find in it a chance of 
“ getting the Indian angle of vision, and I feel some- 
times as if I were actually in the streets of Calcutta.” 
Arguing for the appointment of Indians to executive 
councils, Lord Morley said (1909): “You make an 
“ Indian a Judge of the High Court, and Indians have 
“ even been actingChief Justices. As to capacity, who 
“ can deny that they have distinguished themselves as 
“administrators of Native States, where far more 
“ demand is made on their resources, intellectual and 
“moral?” Mr. Charles Roberts, at a banquet 
given in honour of Sir K. G. Gupta in 1905, said: 
“ When Sir Krishna first took his seat at the 
“ Council table. Lord Morley ’s innovation of appoint- 
'“ ing Indian gentlemen as members of the Council 
“ was still an experiment. It was not an experiment 
to-day. It was now an undoubted success, accepted 
“ as a matter of course. That Indians should be on 

* the Council was not merely desirable. It was, he 
believed, indispensable for the right government of 

“ India.” Speaking at the United Service Club at 
Simla in 1910, Lord Minto said: “Mr. Sinhais the 
“first Indian colleague of the Viceroy. It is quite 
unnecessary for me to remind you of the great posi- 
tion his distinguished and exceptional abilities 

* had obtained for him at the Calcutta bar, and, 
gentlemen, I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out bearing testimony to the able assistance he has 
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“ rendered to the Government of India and thanking* 
“ him for the absolute fairness and broad-minded 
“ patriotism, which has always characterised the 
“ advice I have so often sought from him.” 

The Pioneer wrote thus of Sir S. P. Sinha when 
he resigned his seat on the Viceroy’s Council : “ That 

” Mr. Sinha has performed his duties as part of* 
” the Government of India conscientiously, faithfully 
“ and with no small measure of success, that hia 
” advice, loyally and straightforwardly given, has 
” been of the utmost value to his colleagues, will 
” readily be acknowledged by the whole official world 
” of Simla, who will be the first to regret his severance 
” from the inner Councils of the Government, while 
” recognising the personal sacrifices Mr. Sinha has 
“ made in consenting to become the instrument where- 
” by an important constitutional precedent has been 
” established.” Sir Valentine Chirol wrote in the Times t 
“ Mr. Sinha’s resignation is much to be regretted in 
“ the public interest; for his discharge of the duties 
“ attacking to his post has gone far to reconcile those 
“ who, like myself, had misgivings as to the wisdom 
“ of calling any Indian into the Viceroy’s Executive* 
“ Council, and chiefly on the very grounds which 
” have been erroneously suggested as an explanation 
“ of Mr. Sinha’s resignation.” 

Lord Hardinge paid the following tributes of 
praise to Sir Syed Ali Imam : ” As for Sir Ali Imam, 

“ I can only speak of him as a colleague imbued with 
“ the highest sense of duty, patriotism and loyalty. 
“ Not only by his actual service as head of the legis- 
“ lative department, but also by his constant helpful- 
“ ness, and loyal but straightforward advice, he has 
“ been of the utmost advantage and assistance to me 
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and my Government. Now that he will be retiring 
into private life, I wish him all success and happi- 
ness.** “To me personally he has constantly given the 
“ most helpful advice, and I think our colleagues will 
all bear witness to the great assistance he has ren- 
“ dered to the Council over many difficult and knotty 
problems. And remember that we have been through 
“ no ordinary times. The stress of war has brought 
“ anxieties in its turn to which our predecessors were 
“ strangers and through them all it has been to us of 
“ the utmost benefit to know from a distinguished 
“ Indian at first hand how the varying aspects of our 
different problems would strike the mind of various 
“ sections of educated India. As a member of my 
“ Council, I repeat, the presence of Sir Ali Imam has 
been an asset of the utmost value and it was a 
“ source of unmitigated satisfaction to me the other 
“ day to pay him the greatest compliment at my dis- 
“posal by appointing him Vice-President of my 
“ Council. His tenure of office has coincided, too, with 
a great deal of difficult and important work in his 
own particular department, and our war legislation 
“ has attained to a volume of quite respectable dimen- 
“ sions. Many questions of great technique and diffi- 
“ culty have had to be solved and it is not only the 
“ actual legislation that has been placed upon the 
statute book, but a tremendous variety of problems 
“ in which the other departments of the Government 
have found themselves involved that have required 
“ the help and guidance of the Legislative Department 
“ under the auspices of Sir Ali Imam for their solu- 
tion.’* 

At the memorial meeting held at Madras in 
1912 in honour of the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
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Iyer, Sir Murray Hammick said : “ My first ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Krishnaswami Iyer was in his 
“ work in the Legislative Council, when his genius 
and sound judgment impressed us all. His mastery 
over the details of complicated matters astonished 
“ every one. Then later, when he became a member 
“ of the Executive Council, I had the honour of re- 
“ garding him as a trusted friend, and for one year I 
had the pleasure of almost daily conversation and 
“ intercourse with him. I learnt to admire his genius, 
‘‘ his extraordinary quickness, and above all his in- 
tense anxiety to be just to all men, and to do what 
“ he thought best for the welfare and advancement of 
‘‘ his country. Generous in admiration of others, and 
“ full of sympathetic concern for his friends, his com- 
“ panionship will be to me one of the pleasantest of 
memories. I have thought his character was much 
like that which the stoic Emperor of Rome ascribed 
to his father, w 2'. , indifferent to compliment, perti- 
nacious in his inquiries, loyal to his friends, and a 
wise counsellor.” 

Sir John Atkinson said at the same meeting: 
““ My acquaintance with the late Mr. Krishnaswamy 
Iyer dates from a comparatively recent period, not 
“ more than five years back. But it is a matter of 
melancholy satisfaction to me that what was begun 
“ as a mere official acquaintance across the table of 
““ the Legislative Council chamber very rapidly deve- 
“ loped into a friendship, the remembrance of which 
will always be among my cherished possessions* 
“ There are many others whose intimacy with Mr. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer was of far longer standing and 
of far closer a character than mine, but to me too it 
has been given te feel the fire of brain and glow of 
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** heart that gave to Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer so 
** strong and so winning a personality. It was of 
“ course mainly in official paths that we were brought 
together. He had no administrative experience 
“ when he joined the Government. As he himself 
“ said to me a day or two after lhat event he was only 
a learner. But what a learner ! It was astonishing 
“ how rapidly he mastered not only the methods of 
“ Secretariat procedure, but the substance and intri- 
“ cacies of all the many complicated questions 
“ submitted to him. It was in consonance with his 
“ character that he should be rapid in making up 
“ his mind, tenacious of his opinion and forceful 
“ in supporting it. Yet he was always ready to hear, 
“ most anxious always to look at every aspect of a 
** question, and incapable of taking a narrow or one- 
-sided view — a man ‘that executed judgment and 

- that sought the truth It is not necessary for me 
“ to speak at length regarding his work as member 
“ of the Executive Council. It was its high quality 

- that makes our loss to-day so great. We have lost a 
“ colleague who combined in himself all the qualities 

- that make for administrative success, who could ill 
“ be spared and whose place it will, indeed, be hard to 
“ fill. Butgreat as were the qualities of his intellect, I 

- would rather pay my tribute to his character. It was 

- that which made him such a power for good not only 
“ in Madras but throughout India. His ideals were so 

- lofty, his desire to rise to their level so passionate. 
“With him practice and precept ever went hand in 
“ hand. He could not bear with the Laodicean tern- 
“ perament. It was anathema to him. Mr. Krishna- 
“ swami Iyer’s restless energy, exercised, as it always 

was, in the cause of what he believed to be right. 
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“was one of the most admirable traits in his fine 
“character.’' ^ 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS ’ 

In the Legislative Councils the people’s represent, 
atives have conducted themselves with moderation and 
self-restraint, and although they have chafed at the re- 
strictions placed upon their activity and usefulness, 
their resentment has on no occasion broken out in 
any of those disorderly or violent forms which dis- 
figure the annals of the legislatures of England and 
of the Dominions. Lord Hardinge has more than 
once borne high testimony to their work. Their cri- 
ticism and advice have not been without effect on 
the policy and administration of the country. But so 
high is the expectation which the public entertain 
now-a-days of the legislative councils, and so keen is 
their sense of the impotence of their representatives 
from a constitutional point of view, that nothing can 
satisfy them hereafter short of the power of regulat- 
ing the policy, disposing of the finances and control- 
ling the executive. Said Lord Hardinge : 

“ I think I may say with some pride and satis- 
“ faction that the debates that have taken place have 
“ reached a far higher standard of statesmanship and 
‘ efficiency than has ever been previously attained. 
“ They have taken place with a self-restraint and 
‘‘ a mutual courtesy and good fellowship that 
“ might well be a model to all legislative bodies. “ 
I think I can say from experience gained in 
“ different parts of the world that this Council is 
second to none in the dignity of its proceedings and 
the good feeling that animates its members. ” 

3 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

As regards municipalities and local boards, our 
record has been distinctly good. It was perhaps 
lucky that we began our career in local self-gov- 
ernment with a large measure of control vested in 
the central government, for we have been saved from 
those depths of inefficiency and corruption into 
which the possession of unrestrained power seems 
to have throv/n similar bodies in Great Britain. 
But the continuance of minute control and super- 
vision long after the years of probation have 
passed, is a serious check on the growth of self-govern- 
ing bodies, and it is now fully recognised by Govern- 
ment that they should be released from leading 
strings, entrusted with more powers and endowed with 
greater financial resources. 

BUT THE MASSES ? 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show that 
there is a sufficiency of talent and public spirit to 
fill all the positions of trust and responsibility in 
the country and to work all the associations and 
institutions which conduce to the common welfare. 
There are some who will readily grant the truth 
of this proposition, but will say that it is the 
ignorant and helpless condition of the masses that 
bars the way to progress. It is true that millions of 
our people are without the rudiments of education, 
that they are poor and that politically they are with- 
out any experience. But is there any country in the 
world having a large population where the masses 
though literate, are in a position to exercise their 
franchise with discrimination ? Are they able to 
follow discussions of public questions intelligently, 
weigh the pros and cons and come to a decision ? 
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Do they make their choice between the competing 
<;andidates on their merits ? Are they not swayed by 
prejudice, liable to influence and misled by wirepullers? 
Says Lord Bryce : “ Though it is usually assumed in 
“ platform speeches that the audience addressed are 
“ citizens of this attractive type, everybody knows 
“ that in all communities, not only in Chicago but even 
“ in Liverpool, let us say, or in Lyons, or in Leipzig, a 
“ large proportion of the voters arc so indifferent or so 
“ ignorant that it is necessary to rouse them, to drill 
“ them, to bring them up to vote. ” It is not true that 
in any country which is now self-governing the 
people obtained the franchise only after they had 
secured the blessings of universal education. After 
^11, this objection iloes not proceed with grace from 
the members or representatives or apologists of the 
Indian Government. They have done little as yet 
towards making elementary education universal, and 
it is a double wrong to use the prevailing illiteracy as 
a reason for denying the people the privilege of 
choosing their own representatives to make the laws 
of the land. 

CASTES AND CREEDS 

Then it is said that there are serious differences of 
a social and religious kind, numerous castes and creeds, 
each conscious of its difference from the rest and 
averse from any association with them. This is 
unfortunately the case, but the difficulties caused 
by this defect are grossly exaggerated. It is not true 
that for political purposes our castes and creeds refuse 
to commingle. Animosities and jealousies are rapid- 
ly yielding to the influence of education and to the 
aense of common needs, and it is the part of statesman- 
ship to provide occasion for the communities coming 
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together for common purposes. Instead, the legisla- 
tive councils have been made the cause of a separatist 
tendency between Hindus and Mahomedans, and in 
one province the separation has recently been extended 
to local bodies as well. It is to be hoped that thia 
disintegrating principle will not be allowed into 
other provinces or in the case of other communities. 
Anyhow signs are not wanting that the leaders of 
opinion in these communities are coming to realize 
that the separation should be only for a time, after 
which in political and municipal matters all com- 
munal differences should be ignored. In Madras and 
parts of the Bombay Deccan the Brahman class has- 
created a feeling of jealousy and distrust against it- 
self. The non-Brahman, though in an overwhelming 
majority, finds his class without adequate representa- 
tion in the services or in the professions, and believes 
that this result is due to the caste instinct of the 
Brahman who, having selfishly monopolised the 
advantages of education and social precedence in the 
past, is now equally selfishly enjoying its fruits by 
keeping members of other castes from approaching all 
modern avenues to preferment and distinction. It does 
not matter whether the Brahman secures the domina- 
tion of his caste by deliberate and malicious con- 
spiracy or by an instinctive spirit of exclusiveness 
which is his biological inheritance ; the sense of 
injustice and long-continued wrong rankles equally, 
and to-day we have the heart-rending spectacle of 
certain leaders of the non-Brahman community 
opposing the political progress of the country on the 
ground that they must continue for a long time yet 
to depend on the impartiality and protection of the 
European officials from the arrogant ascendency of 
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the Brahman. The ill-feeling came out in an ugly 
form when the Public Services Commission visited 
Madras and has since passed into an acute phase. 
Let us hope it is at its worst now. Two facts, how- 
ever, seem to line the cloud with silver. The ascend- 
ency of the Brahman has gb/en way in many places 
and is certain to be effaced in a generation. Large 
numbers both of the Brahman and the non-Brahman 
communities have seen the unwisdom of wrangling 
with one another to the merriment and advantage of 
third parties, and the good influence of these peace- 
makers and patriots is softening acerbity all round. 
One duty rests on the Brahman, as being the party 
having the advantage at present. He must recognise 
that the attitude of the non-Brahman is not only the 
natural but inevitable consequence of the past, and 
must be ready and willing in social relations to 
pay tender heed to the feelings of the non-Brahman, 
remembering always how keenly he himself feels 
the affronts, sometimes real but often fancied, of 
those whom he blames as unable to forget their 
political superiority. A little thing, said the poet, 
may harm a wounded man, and this saying has a 
physical and also a moral application. When the 
Mahomedans are grasping the hands of the Hindus 
in friendship, the non-Brahmans will not, we trusty 
stand apart from their brethren and cry out against 
the progress of the country. 

A GLANCE ABROAD 

After all this evil is not altogether absent 
from more fortunate countries. In England to-day 
no reform in education can be proposed without 
raising in an acute form what is known as the 
religious difficulty. Lord Haldane said only the 
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other day that a great load of educational sin^ 
rested on the shoulders of many right reverend 
prelates and of nonconformists on this account. And 
complaints are not unknown that the aristocracy 
have almost a monopoly of facilities of attaining the 
great positions of public life, and that the sons of the* 
poor, though endowed with brains, do not enjoy the share 
of the posts in public service to which they are entitled. 
For centuries Europe was deluged with blood by 
religious wars, and the persecution of the J ews by 
Christian communities, which only ceased the other 
day, is one of the foul stains on western civilization. 
England’s record in this respect is not altogether 
white. Eoman Catholics first, then Protestants, pass- 
ed laws against their religious foes and persecuted 
them with a rancour scarcely less than any that the 
history of India can show. The fact is that religious 
toleration and complete religious freedom are prin- 
ciples of which human society had occasional 
glimpses in the ancient world, but which even Anglo- 
Saxon peoples have realised in their fulness only 
within the lifetime of the present generation. Tho' 
history of India has periods, like those of Asoka and 
Akbar, in which those principles regulated not only the 
action of Governments but the social life of the people, 
Ko foreign authority is needed to impose them on the 
polity of India, just as it was not required for their 
evolution in England. Too many Indians believe 
without reason that in this matter they are in a 
special degree the accursed of creation, because they 
have been taught to believe so. Lest these should 
despise themselves as irredeemable, we shall present 
them with one extract out of many that are available 
to show how free and Protestant England could 
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behave in a time not long past towards Catholic Ire- 
land. Lord Dunraven writes in Legacy of Fast lears : 
“ The Penal Code came into existence under William 
“ immediately after the Revolution, and was extended 
“ under Anne and the first two Georges. It affected 
‘‘ all human action and endeavour in every form of 
“ life. Catholics were prohibited from sitting in 
“ Parliament, and were deprived of the franchise. 
“They were excluded from the Army, Navy, the 
Magistracy, the Bar, the Bench. They could not 
“ sit on Grand Juries or Vestries, or act as sheriffs or 
“ solicitors. The possession of arms was forbidden 
“ to them. They could not be freemen of any cor- 
“ porate body, and were allowed to carry on trade only 
“ on payment of various impositions. They could not 
“ buy land nor receive it as a gift from Protestants ; 
“ nor hold life annuities or mortgages or leases for 
“ more than thirty-one years, or any lease if the 
“ profit exceeded one-third of the rent. Catholics 
“ were deprived of the liberty to leave property in 
“ land by will. Their estates were divided among all 
“ their sons unless the eldest became a Protestant, 
“ in which case the whole estate devolved upon him. 
“ Any Protestant who informed upon a Catholic for 
“ purchasing land became the proprietor of the estate. 
“ No Catholic was allowed to possess a horse of 
“ greater value than £ 5, and any Protestant could 
“ take the horse for that sum. A Protestant woman 
“ landowner was, if she married a Catholic, deprived 
“ of her property ; mixed marriages celebrated by a 
“ Catholic priest were declared null. A wife or a 
“ child professing Protestantism was at once taken 
** from under the Catholic husband or father s 
“ control, and the Chancellor made an assignment of 
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income to them. Catholic children under age at 
^ the time of the Catholic father’s death were placed 
under the guardian.ship of Protestants. Catholics 
were excluded from seats of learning. They could not 
!< schools or teach or act as guardians of child- 
“ ren.” If India has more of communal jealousy to-day 
than other countries, it only means that it requires 
greater circumspection in making the arrangements 
and greater safeguards. It cannot render the introduc- 
tion of popular institutions impossible. 

HACK 

-Defeated on all these counts, the opponent of 
Indian progre.s.s :nay seek shelter under the argument 
of race, believing that, as it is an unchangeable 
factor, the disqualification imposed by it is irremov- 
able. ^ Mr. Curtis, for example, contends that the 
Asiatic races do not yet po.ssess the faculty of self- 
government, excepting perhaps the Japanese— the 
perhaps ” is meant to prove the extreme caution of 
his thought and reluctance to make any exception. 
God made the We.sterns to rule and the Easterns to 
obey. They are the Kshatriyas and Shudras res- 
pectively of creation. What is it but a revival of the 
caste system without its spiritual sanction ? “ Race ” 
IS one of those ideas, difficult to analyse and difficult 
to define, v,rhich have come down to us from the past, 
breeding contempt and hatred between peoples, and 
used as if it were a charter from heaven by those 
who have succeeded to warn off those who wish to 
succeed. Even negroes and pariahs, when care- 
ully educated, are capable cf assimilating the civili- 
xation of Europe and following any profession with 
credit. Stress of circumstances may compel a plea- 
sure-loving people to take to arms in self-defence or 
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•seek their fortune in wild and hazardous occupations. 
A hardy and warlike people may become through a 
long period of peace tillers of the soil or votaries of 
learning. Scientists and historians may have erudite 
theories on race and racial characteristics, but the 
soul of man will revolt against the unblest doctrine 
that one portion of mankind is for ever to rule and 
another portion of mankind is for ever to bend its 
neck to the yoke. Here are a few passages from 
thoughtful writers protesting against the eternity of 
this summary two-fold classification. Dr. Emil Reich, 
in his book called Success among Nations, says : 
“Amongst many latter-day historians it has been the 
fashion to seek an explanation of national pre-emi- 
“ nence in race. This method certainly has the ad* 
“vantage of flattering national vanity, but it cannot 
claim any great scientific value, as the problems it 
“ deals with, though expressed in a different set of 
“ terms, are notbrought any nearer solution. In nearly 
every instance the racial threads from which a white 
“ nation is woven are so inextricably intertwined that 
it would be quite impossible to determine, even with 
“ approximate exactitude, what is the predominant 
“ element. Let us, then, at once set aside the hypo- 
“ thesis of any peculiar virtue inherent in a particular 
“ shade of complexion or variety of blood, and seek for 
“ a far readier explanation of our facts in the physical 
“ conditions under which these nations lived and had 
“ their being. We shall then see why it is that the 
conquering race is so often compelled to bow to the 
civilization of the vanquished and advance along 
“ their line of development. How often has this been 
^‘the case in Egypt, Babylonia, and even China!’* 
Again : “The most ingenious books have been written 
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“ endeavouring to apply the theory of race to the ex* 
“ planation of the rise of intellect among nations^ 
“ But the racial theory has been ridden to deaths 
“After a long struggle, it is now being eventually 
“ abandoned by its most fanatical adherents in the 
“ ranks of modern historians. But the average man 
“ still pins his faith to it. The ordinary Englishman 
“ still attributes, and will continue to attribute, the 
success of his nation to the predominance 
“ of the Anglo-Saxon stock ; there is something 
“ extremely flattering to national pride in the notion. 
It also permits of a rapid and complete annihilation 
of the so-called Latin races. The Frenchman is al- 
so fired by a kindred admiration of all that has 
issued from the Gallo-Roman blood, a theory which 
also allows of the equally rapid and complete dis- 
posal of all that is Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon. We 
have already shown how absolutely impossible and 
inapplicable such theories are in the scientific stu* 
dy of history. Race is quite impossible of identifica- 
tion, and where we can to some extent follow out 
the lines of ethnographical demarcation, it does not 
in any degree correspond with the national frontier. 
We must seek for some more substantial basis on 
which to found our theories of the causes of intel- 
lectual growth. ” Jean Finot has demonstrated 
in Race Prejudice the impossibility “ of attributing 
immutable psychological qualities to certain peoples 
or races.’* “Their virtues and their vices,” he con- 
eludes, are only the effects of historic circumstances 
or of the influence of the milieu “Savage peoples,* 
ho says, enter triumphantly into our civilization 
just as civilised peoples fall back into barbarisms. 

• • Within the space of fifty years the Negroe 
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** have realised as much progress as many white 
“ peoples have done in five or six centuries.” The 
“ history of civilization is only a continual come and 
“ go of peoples and races. All, without distinction 
of their biological characteristics, are summoned to 
“this great struggle for life wherein we fight for 
human progress and happiness. All the ethnical 
“ elements can take part in it, all can contend for 
“ places of honour in it. Such is the general import 
of our biological and psychological equality, which 
“ remains intact underneath all our superficial divi- 
“ sions.” “ In one word, the term race is only a 
** product of our mental activities, the work of our 
“ intellect, and outside all reality. . . . Races, as 
“ irreducible categories, only exist as fictions in our 
“ brains. They exist in us but not outside us.” 

Mr. John M. Robertson, M. P., in his paper on 
The Rationale of Autonomy contributed to the first Uni- 
versal Races Congress held in 1911 writes : “ It really 
“ amounts to confessing that all peoples who have^ 
“ not hitherto governed themselves are relatively 
“ undeveloped ; that, in short, self-government is the 
pre-requisite of any high level of social organization. 
“ and general capacity. This implication, however, 
‘‘ is not always avowed, even by the more thoughtful 
” exponent of imperialism in our own day ; and until 
“ recent times it was rather the exception than the 
“ rule of historians even to note that when, in ancient 
“ Greece and Rome, an end was put to the life of free^ 
“ discussion and political conflict, the general level 
“of human faculty began to sink. The truth that: 
“ the habit of constant debate and the perpetual prao- 
“ tice of affairs are the vital conditions of intellectual 
“ and moral betterment for communities as wholes, ia- 
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still far short of being a current axiom. Yet it is proved 
alike by the decay of the classic civilizations after 
■“ the ending of autonomy and by the advance of 
** modern civilization hand in hand with autonomy.” 
“ The contemporary problem may be put in a nut- 
“ shell. Are the subject races of to-day progressing 
or not ? If yes, they must be on the way, however 
“slowly, to a measure of self-government. If not, 
“ the domination of the advanced races is a plain 
“ failure ; and the talk of beneficent rule becomes an 
“ idle hypocrisy. ” “But the first thing to be posited is 
a warning that ‘difficulty* and ‘ ill-preparedness ’ are 
“ in no way special to the cases of tropical countries 
“ and so-called ‘ backward ’ races. The critical pro- 
“ cess applied to these cases by those who commonly 
“fall back on the formula of ‘fitness* is extraordi- 
narily imperfect. On their own view, those races 
“are ‘fit* which have slowly attained self-govern- 
“ ment after starting on the journey at a notably 
“ low stage of 'fitness, * and undergoing on the way 
all manner of miscarriages, including civil war. 
“ Only by development out of unfitness, obviously, 
“ is fitness attainable. Yet the bare fact of un- 
fitness is constantly posited as if it were the fixed 
antipodes of fitness. It is commonly put, for instance, 
as the decisive and final anwer to any plea for the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions 
in India, that if India were evacuated by the British 
forces there would ensue civil war, if not a new war 
<4 ^o^QUGst. That is of course an even superfluously 
valid argument against the evacuation of India, 
which no politician is known ever to have suggest- 
^ ed. But it is put as if the bare potentiality were a 
demonstration of the unfitness of the Indian peoples 
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“ collectively for any kind of institution tending ever 
“ so remotely towards autonomy, l^ow, within the^ 
“ English-speaking world, the mother country had 
“ civil wars in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
“ turies; there was civil war between mother country 
“ and colonies towards the end of the eighteenth ; and 
“ again within the independent United States and 
“ within Canada in the nineteenth — all this in a 
“‘race’ that makes specially high claims to self- 
“ governing faculty. On the imperialist principle, a 
“ Planetary Angel with plenary powers would have 
“intervened to stop the ‘premature experiment’ of 
“ Anglo-Saxon self-government at any one of the 
“ stages specified — if indeed he had ever allowed it to 
“ begin.” “The demand that the latter shall maintain 
“ an attitude of humble acquiescence for an indefinite 
“ time in the hope that when they have ceased to ask 
“ for anything they will spontaneously be given it,. 

is quite the most senseless formula ever framed in 
“ any political discussion. Peoples so acquiescent 
“ would be the most thoroughly unfit for self-govern- 
“ ment that have Tyet appeared. They would be one 
“ longer ‘viable’.” 

Sir Charles Bruce, in his paper on “ The Modern 
Conscience in relation to the Treatment of Dependent 
Peoples and Communities, ” contributed to the same 
Congress, says : “ In conclusion it is submitted that 
“ in the treatment of dependent peoples and communi- 
“ ties the modern conscience rejects as a fallacy the 
“ claim of western civilization to a monopoly of the 
“ capacity of self-government based on an indivisible 
“ inter-relation between European descent, Christian- 
“ ity, and the so-called white colour. It recognises 
“ that, while this inter-relation has evolved a capacity 
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for self-government in an appropriate environment, 
a similar capacity has been evolved by an inter- 
relation of other races, creeds and colours appro- 
priate to other environments. It maintains, there- 
fore, that the conflict between West and East must 
‘‘be adjusted on the same principle that has adjusted 
the conflicts of race and creed in the West, the 
principle of freedom interpreted as liberty of person 
“ and conscience and equality of opportunity for all, 
without distinction of race, creed, or colour, under a 
settled government. ” “ History, reason, and recent 

“ experience in J apan warn us that the adjustment 
“ must be made not in the spirit of the popular refrain, 
East is East and West is West, but in the spirit of 
a nobler poetic formula : 

“ ‘God’s in the Occident, 

God’s in the Orient* 

“ This is the spirit of the modern conscience in 
*“ the treatment of dependent peoples and communities.** 
NOT YET 

The theory of unfitness appears in another shape, 
not so uncompromising, but not less dangerous. The 
unfitness, say some critics, is not incurable ; in course 
of time, under careful and benevolent political edu- 
cation such as our slowly-broadening institutions 
afford, it is possible, though prophecy in such 
matters is proverbially foolish, that the people of India 
may become fit for self-^ule. But that day is not 
yet. Wait, wait in patience. Then our mentors resort 
to metaphor. The way is long and weary, full of 
peril and adventure. Do you know how they toiled 
and travailed who went before you, what trials and 
^ tribulations they had to bear ? Metaphor and proverb, 
♦ fable and parable, history and epic, teach us a good 
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deal ; they give us warning and guidance. But they 
are not actual life, they cannot replace direct ex- 
perience either for individuals or communities. The 
best training is obtained when you grapple with your 
difficulties by yourself, the highest and most useful 
part of education is self-education. The people of 
India will become fit for self-rule only by practising 
self-rule. There is no other way for it. They must 
conceive their aims and ideals, they must lay their 
plans and execute them, make mistakes and rectify 
them, incur losses and recoup them, encounter 
perils and overcome them. Mr. L. Curtis, in his book 
The Prcblem o/ the Commomvcallh, writes : “ In the 
“ first place, the exercise of responsibility tends to in. 
“ crease fitness for exercising it. As every one finds 
“ in his own experience, it is in having to do things 
that a man learns how to do them and develops a 
sense of duty in regard to them. And that is why 
political power is and ought to be extended to whole 
classes of citizens, even when their knowledge 
“ and sense of responsibility is still imperfectly 
“developed.” True,* this process should not begin 
too early ; there must be a period of preliminary 
training. What is the period required ? The answer 
is, till the necessary general intellectual and moral 
equipment is acquired, till the necessary political 
experience has been gained. Our contention is 
that we have this necessary equipment and experience. 
In so far as such comparison is possible, we cannot 
'See that India is less fitted to-day than the Philippines 
for self-rule, nor that her general condition is much 
behind the condition of Canada or the other Domi- 
nions when they had the gift of responsible govern- 
ment, and we go further and say that England and 
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Japan appear to have had nearly as many short- 
comings as India now has when they adopted a 
fully popular constitution. The Emperor of Japan 
took the great Charter oath in 1869 ; in 1881 he pro- 
mised to grant a constitution in ten years ; and in 
1890 the first Imperial Diet was summoned. The 
Filipinos have had less than twenty years* schooling in 
civilized administration. Are Indians so much worse 
than the Filipinos, or is the school of British political 
institutions so much slower than that of American poli- 
tical institutions that it takes a century, and how much 
longer one cannot say, to complete the process of 
education in the one case which in the other is com- 
pleted in twenty years ? The first legislative council 
met in Canada in 1792. In fifty years full responsible 
government was granted. In New South Wales the 
first Parliament met in 1843. The first responsible 
ministry took office in 1856. Indians were first admitted 
to the legislative council in 1861, though it had been 
in existence for many years. It is not generally 
known, but it is a remarkable fact that, during this 
first period, when Europeans enjoyed the exclusive 
right of legislation for India, they conducted business 
in regular parliamentary style, with their own stand- 
ing orders, calling the acts of the executive in 
question and carrying on debates which in their 
range and breezy freedom contrast markedly with 
the prudish and correct respectability of present-day 
proceedings. Beginning in 1861 on a scale which 
was caution itself, the non-official Indians admitted 
to the council being few and nominated, and the 
council itself never meeting except when there was a 
legislative measure to be placed before it, we did not 
t ike a second step till more than thirty years had 
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passed. In 1892 after a good deal of popular agitation, 
the number of non-officials was increased slightly, they 
were still nominated in form, but practically elected 
by delegates of local bodies, a limited power of inter- 
pellation was given them, and the annual budget was 
placed before them for discussion, but it was not to be 
veted upon. Seventeen years passed and strong agita- 
tion had to be made before the third step was taken in 
1909. This time local legislatures were to have non- 
official majorities, members in the councils could put 
supplementary questions and move resolutions on 
subjects of public interest, subject however to too many 
exceptions and to the further proviso that, even if 
accepted by the council, they were not to be binding 
on the executive. These reforms were introduced 
with a great fanfare of liberal sentiment, and generally 
hailed by the people as a substantial improvement. 
But the seven years that have passed since have been 
marked by an enormous advance of political thought 
and political ambition in the people, and the councils 
are spoken of by the advanced school as glorified 
debating clubs. In fact, the executive government is 
still practically master of the situation and carries 
measures in the teeth of public opposition. After fifty- 
five years people’s representatives have still nothing 
like constitutional power in the land. Surely our 
progress is none too hurried. The foundations have 
had ample time to settle down and can now carry the 
full weight of the structure of self-government. 



THE SCHEME 
OUTLINE 

We now come to a consideration of the actual 
demands that the leaders of the people make in the 
way of constitutional changes in the government. 
Till the Indian National Congress and the All-India 
Muslim League have met at Lucknow and adopted 
resolutions on the subject, no proposals can be said to 
carry the authority of the country’s approval. But 
the executives of these great political organizations 
have formulated certain schemes, and at a joint 
meeting held recently in Calcutta have agreed to re- 
commend a common scheme to their parent bodies at 
the coming session. This common scheme is still 
confidential, though the more important features have 
transpired. There is, besides, the memorandum of 
nineteen elected Indian members of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, which has been published. It is 
possible therefore to state with some degree of ap- 
proximation the main demands that will be made in 
the name of the people by their representatives 
assembled in the Congress and in the League. For 
our purposes here the following outline may suffice 
as an anticipation. 

The King-Emperor will govern India through a 
Viceroy assisted by an Executive Council composed 
of six persons, three Indian and three European. The 
European members will be appointed by the Viceroy, 
but need not be chosen from the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice or any other Service in India. The Indian mem- 
Ijers are to be elected by the elected members of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council. The Council of the Se- 
cretary of State being abolished, and he being reduced 
io the status of the Colonial Secretary, all control 
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over the Executive will be exercised by the Legisla- 
tive Council in India. It will be enlarged to about 
150, four-fifths of whom will be elected by the people 
of the country on a direct franchise, Mahomedans 
being entitled to a certain percentage of these seats 
through separate electorates of their own. The 
members of the Executive Council will be px officio 
members of the Legislative Council and the Viceroy 
will nominate the remaining members from offi- 
cials as well as non-officials. The Council will 
enjoy the power of legislation for all India subject to 
the veto of the Viceroy and to disallowance by the 
Crown within a certain period. The Council will be 
competent to interpellate the Executive in the same 
way as members of Parliament do in England , and 
to pass resolutions which may be vetoed by the 
Viceroy in Council but shall be binding on the Exe- 
cutive Government if reaffirmed substantially after 
one year of such veto. The Council will elect 
its own Speaker. Its duration like that of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Government will be five years. 
The Viceroy may dissolve it before its time, but he 
must summon another Council within a certain 
period. No more than one year should elapse betwen 
one meeting of the Council and another. As to 
finance, the Executive Government will frame the 
proposals for each year which will be discussed by 
the Legislative Council and must be passed in the 
shape of money Bills. The expenditure on the army 
and the navy, however, shall not be subject to the 
sanction of the legislature. The Government of the 
Provinces is to be more or less on the same lines. 
Each Province should have a Governor appointed 
directly by the Crown. Provincial legislation will be 
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subject to the veto of the Governor and to disallow- 
ance by the Governor -General. The financial 
relations between the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments are not fully worked out; 
but the general idea is that there should be a division 
of the revenues into Imperial and Provincial, and 
that for deficiencies in the Imperial budget, the 
Provinces shall be called upon to make contributions 
on principles to be settled from time to time. 

SIlOhT OF CESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
It will be seen from this outline that the scheme 
falls short of responsible government as understood 
in the Dominions. In the first place, the financial 
autonomy is subject to a serious deduction. But the 
more important difference is in the relation of the 
executive to the legislature. The executive need not 
necessarily command the confidence of a majority of 
the legislature ; and it will not go out of office by 
reason of an adverse vote. It has apparently no 
collective responsibility and, as there is no one cor- 
responding to the Premier in tho British system, it is 
obvious that the head of the Government will be the 
real, and not merely the nominal, head of the exe- 
cutive. Though the subordination of the executive 
to the legislature is not secured so fully aa 
under what is known as responsible government, still 
it is secured in considerable measure by the pro- 
vision as to the binding nature of twice-passed 
resolutions and the election of half their num- 
ber by the elected members of the legislature. Alsa 
there is the five year limit to the duration of' 
their office. That these safeguards are not altogether 
shadowy will be clear from the italicised portion of 
4he following opinion of Dr. A. B. Keith on the exe- 
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cutive governments of the South African Provinces. 
**^The members of the Committee need not even 
**be members of the Provincial Council ; and they hold 
their offices from general election to general elec- 
“ tion independently of the views of the Council. So 
“that there is no responsible government in tho 
management of the affairs of the province, Ihnuyh 
“ thei^eis of course some approach to it in that the members 
*^are elective and not permanent, *' It is thus clear that 
the framers of the scheme have deliberately avoided 
the full parliamentary system as unsuitable to the 
present condition of India. Opinions may differ as 
to the wisdom of this judgment ; but there is one 
weighty consideration in its favour. The parlia* 
mentary system is only possible on two conditions — 
that there should be two parties in the chamber and 
that there should be only two parties. Bryce says: 
“Government of the English cabinet type is essenti- 
“ ally party government. That is to say, it has been 
“ so hitherto both in England and wherever else it had 
“ been tried. And no one has yet shown how it can be 
** made to work otherwise. *’ To the same effect. Dicey: 
“Now, that the existence of two leading parties and 
“of two such parties only in England has favoured the 
“development of English constitutionaliMii is past 
“denial.” Also Lowell: ‘If the existence of a res- 
“ ponsible ministry normally involves government by 
“ party, it also requires as a condition of success that 
“there shall be only two parties.” Though many 
States have imitated the English cabinet cys- 
tem, it has not produced equally hapry results^ 
because there are more than two parties in them 
and they are grouped round persons competing 
with one another for place and power rather 
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than based on a difference of principles or pro- 
grammes. Even in England after the advent of th^ 
Irish Nationalists and more recently the Labour 
members, the party system has ceased to be as ad- 
vantageous as it was before. The exigencies of the- 
present war have obliterated the distinctions of party, 
and party spirit is now stigmatised as the opposite of 
patriotism. It is at least open to doubt whether the 
party system will recover its former strength and- 
vigour in England. Considerations like these may 
give pause to those that would construct a form of 
government dependent for its full success on a true 
party system. No one can predict whether we shall 
ever evolve two great schools of political thought pay- 
ing homage to two fundamentally opposed principles* 
The probability is, we shall have many parties without 
any dividing lines capable of clear definition. Cabi- 
nets formed in such conditions cannot govern long or- 
with vigour. In all likelihood we shall have a repro- 
duction of the ‘spoils’ system, and an utter enfeeble- 
ment and corruption of the public services, with its 
inevitably disastrous reaction on the character of the 
people at largo. Moreover, there is a special danger 
in India of which an indication is given in the subjoin- 
ed passage from Lowell’s Government of England: 
For the same reason there is grave danger when 
the lines of cleavage of the parties coincide with those- 
between the different social classes in the community, 
because one side is likely to believe that the other is 
shaking the foundations of society, and passions are. 
kindled like those that blaze in Civil War. This is 
true whenever the parties are separated by any of tha- 
^ deeper feelings that divide mankind sharply into, 
groups ; and especially when two or three such feel- 
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ings fall on the same channel. The chief difficulty 
“ with Irish Nationalism, as a factor in English poll- 
“ tics, lies in the fact that to a great extent the line of 
“ cleavage is at once racial, religious, social and econo- 
** mic. In order that the warfare of parties may 
be not only safe but healthy, it must be based 
“ upon a real difference of opinion about the needs 
“ of the community as a whole. In so far as it is 
“waged, not for public objects, but for the private 
“ gain, whether of individuals, or of classes, or of 
“ collective interests, rich or poor, to that extent poli- 
“ tics will degenerate into a scramble of self-seekers.** 
There is no doubt the party system kept within 
limits is useful ; but it has an inherent tendency to 
get out of control. In America it has assumed por- 
tentous dimensions and has organizations almost 
rivalling the State itself. In England its evil influence 
is so far felt that Prof. Dicey strikes a note of alarm. 
“ The greatest political danger, ” he says, “with which 
“ England is now threatened is the inordinate influence 
“ of party mechanism. ” In another place, he says : 
“The party machine is regarded with suspicion 
“ and often with detestation by public-spirited citizens 
“ of the United States. Coalitions, log-rolling, and par- 
“ liamentary intrigues are in England diminishing 
“ the moral and political faith in the House of Com- 
“ mons. Some means must, many Englishmen be- 
“ lieve, be found for the diminution of evils which are 
“ under a large electorate the natural, if not the 
necessary, outcome of our party system. ** 
SELF-GOVERNMENT OR HOME RULE ? 

At this point reference may be conveniently made 
to a dispute which has drawn more attention than it 
deserves. Does the scheme amount to Self-govern- 
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ment? May it be fitly called Home Rule? When the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress declared the 
goal of their political aspirations to be “a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the self-govern- 
ing members of the British Empire,” or, for short, 
Colonial Self-government, they did so because the 
Dominions had had a certain form of government for 
gome time and it was capable of more or less exact 
description. Home Rule for Ireland had not been 
accomplished, if indeed it can be said to be accomplish- 
ed now. Strictly speaking, self-government shoul mean 
absolute independence; in fact, one of the chapters of 
Mr. Curtis’s book is headed “How the Dominions 
stopped short of self-government.” For ordinary pur- 
poses, either expression will do in the sense of a sub- 
stantial measure of autonomy in internal matters. 
Which of them shall we take? It is a matter of In- 
dividual preference. ‘Self-governing* India is surely 
better than ‘Home Ruling* India. A ‘ Self-govern- 
menter* would be an impossible person, whereas a 
Home Ruler’ comes to you at least with a pleasing 
name. When Lord Durham used the phrase ‘responsi- 
ble government/ he did not mean what it has since 
come to mean in the case of the Dominions. He ex- 
cluded not only military matters and the external re- 
lations of the colonies, but even trade regulations and 
the disposal of public lands. In point of fact, Imperial 
control has been exercised in recent yeas in respect of 
the following; (1) some matters affecting the inter- 
nal affairs of the Dominion; (2) native affairs; (3) 
the immigration of coloured races; (4) treaty re- 
lations and foreign affairs ; ( 5 ) trade and currency ; 
(6) merchant shipping; (7) copy-right; (8) divorce 
and status; (9) military and naval defence. Under 
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the Government of Ireland Act recently passed, but 
now under suspension, the Irish can send 42 members 
to the Parliament of the United Kingdom; the Ex- 
ecutive Government will be carried on in the name of 
the King by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland who is 
to appoint his ministers from the majority in the 
Irish Parliament. The power cf the Irish Parliament 
is subject to a large list cf exceptions, finance 
being regulated by complicated adjustments between 
the two Governmets. The exceptions are, briefly, 
all external relations, the- Army and the Navy, 
Dignities or Titles of honour, Treason, Naturaliza- 
tion, Trade, Light-houses, Coinage and Currency, 
Weights and Measures, copyright and Patents. Other 
reservations for a certain period are Land Purchase, 
National Insurance, Old Ag 3 Pensions, Labour Ex- 
changes (in these matters the British Acts apply); 
Collection of Taxes ; Constabulary; Post Office Savings 
Banks; Trustee Savings Banks; Friendly Societies; 
Public Loans (before the Act). It will thus be seen 
that on the whole the scheme of the Congress for 
India would rank distinctly below the colonial stand- 
ard and allowing for the peculiar- intricacy of the re- 
lations between England and Ireland, even below the 
Irish standard. J iidgcd by this test, neither the expres- 
sion Self-government nor the expression Home Rule 
will apply to our case in their specific meaning. In a 
loose way both may be used. As for the unhappy as- 
sociations of Home Rule, there is hardly any force in 
the objection. The Britisher is a hardened political 
by now, and no mere word will scare him, especially 
when he is threatened with Home Rule for England, 
Home Rule for Scotland and Home Rule for Wales as 
well. On the contrary, the use ^of the word Self- 
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government in the Congress Constitution constitues a 
great recommendation. 

POSSIBILITY OF GROWTH 

The general rule of constitutional growth in the 
British Empire is, to mention only three distinctive 
stages, from Crown Colony administration through 
representative institutions to responsible government. 
Lord Durham in his famous report greatly dis- 
counted the second stage which only gave occasion 
for bitter conflicts between the legislature and the 
executive. The passage in which he expressed this 
opinion is famous and has been made still more 
famous by being used by Mr. Winston Churchill in 
introducing a measure in the House of Commons for 
giving responsible government to the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony. “It is difficult to under- 
“ stand how any English statesman could have im- 
“ agined that representative and irresponsible gov- 
“ ernment could be successfully combined. There 
“ seems, indeed, to be an idea that the character of 
“ representative institutions ought to be thus modified 
“ in colonies ; that it is an incident of colonial 
“ dependence that the officers of government should 
“ be nominated by the Crown without any reference' 
“ to the wishes of the community whose interests are 
“ entrusted to their keeping. It has never been very 
“ clearly explained what are the Imperial interests 
“ which require this complete nullification of repre- 
“ sentative government. But if there is such a neces- 
“ sity it is quite clear that a representative govern- 
“ ment in a colony must be a mockery and a source 
“ of confusion, for those who support this system have 
“ never yet been able to devise or exhibit in the 
practical working of colonial government any^ 
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“ means for making so complete an abrogation of 
“ political influence palatable to the representative 
“body.” This opinion, however, was challenged in 
the debate that followed by Sir Charles Dilke, who 
characterized it as a very rash assertion and pro- 
pounded the illiberal doctrine that representative 
institutions formed the only possible government 
where there was an overwhelming black or native 
majority. Without being deterred, however, by this 
doctrine, it is permissible to inquire whether the res- 
ponsibility of a government to the legislature can bo 
secured only by a system of ins and outs, technically 
known as responsible government. The system of 
mutual checks between the different elements that 
compose the sovereign power depends on the relative 
strength and prestige of those elements. To adopt 
the English system wholesale would be to assume that 
those elements have in India the same relative posi- 
tion that they have in England. This assumption is 
not justified. The single fact that the representative 
of the Crown is to preside over the executive govern- 
ment and to have a very large power of veto over 
legislation is enough to upset all calculations made 
on that assumption. There is also the great example 
of the United States, in which a highly popular fornv 
of government exists, although the executive cannot 
be removed by a vote of the legislature. If the pro- 
visions as to interpellation, resolutions, financial 
control and the election of half the executive prove in, 
actual experience insufficient to secure the subordi- 
nation of the executive, the expedient might be tried 
of passing a vote of censure which should involve 
the dismissal cf the minister or ministers concerned. 
A. distinction might also be developed, if necessary^ 
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between legislative measures relating purely to the 
internal affairs of the country and legislative measures 
in which imperial interests and the prerogatives of 
the Crown were involved ; the Viceroy’s power to veto 
in the case of the former class being restricted in the 
same way as in the case of resolutions, while it re- 
mained absolute in the case of the latter class. 


OBJECTIONS 
NATIVE STATES EXCLUDED 
Let US now deal with some objections that are 
made to this scheme of reform in the constitution of 
India. The exclusion of Native States from part or 
lot in it strikes the attention first. Quite recently the 
Chiefs and Princes of India have declared through 
the mouth of one of their ablest and most enlightened 
representatives that, as they do not wish in any way 
to inteifere in the affairs of British India, so they do 
not wish British India to interfere in their affairs. 
Even v/ithout such a statement the leaders of the 
Congress movement have from the beginning steadily 
kept the politics of Native States out of their 
programme. If a largo measure of self-government 
be granted after the war, British India will progress 
so rapidly that the Native States will be pressed for- 
ward by their subjects along the same path. The 
wiser princes may earn a great name by giving their 
people free constitutions and their example must dra^ 
the others behind sooner or later. Further develop- 
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m0nt8*^beloiig to a distant future and need not trouble 
ns here, 

NO SECOND GUAM BEE 

Strong exception may be taken to the absence of 
a second Chamber from the scheme. Its authors 
would appear indeed to reject the experience of all 
countries which have followed English institutions. 
Excepting the majority of the provinces in the Dom- 
inion of Canada and the provinces under the Union 
of South Africa, the British Colonies and States 
have set up a bi-cameral system. The exceptions 
above named may partially justify the scheme so far 
as the Local Governments are concerned, but the 
Government of India which resembles the Federations 
will stand quite alone in the whole world with a 
single Chamber. The failure of the House of Lords 
in England has apparently influenced the minds of 
public men in India, but the proposal to abolish the 
Lords has not received much support except among 
the Radicals and Labourites. The general opinion 
would appear to favour the reform of the Upper House 
rather than its extinction. Outside Great Britain, 
second Chambers have not been so unpopular. At the 
worst some have been ineffective. In some Australian 
States, they take a considerable share of legislative 
work. In consequence there is frequent disagreement 
between the Houses and elaborate provisions have 
been enacted to get over deadlocks. As Bryce says, 
popular governments do not follow the same paths in 
all the countries or develop good and evil in the same 
degree. Experience alone can show how a uni-cameral 
system will work in India. It is probable that the 
elected majority will take many years to assert itself. 
In the meantime the executive government and the 
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nominated members may serve to some extent the 
purpose of the second Chamber, delaying and amend- 
ing or at least compelling the consideration of those 
aspects of measures which may escape the attention 
of the homogeneous majority. Anyhow those that 
would have a fully elected Parliament would now 
find greater difficulty in carrying their point than if 
'there were a second House. Those that interest 
themselves in public affairs are nearly all progressive 
In thought and favour the same ideas more or less. 
.So that the danger is not altogether imaginary that 
on most questions coming up before them they are 
apt to seize the same points and neglect the same 
points. When to this consideration is added the 
great variety of interests and communities and the 
wide disparity of the education and upbringing of 
different classes, the a priori case for another Cham- 
ber seems strong. It cannot pass the wit of Indian 
statesmen to devise a second House of legislature 
composed, either entirely or as to a majority, of 
members elected for a longer term of years than the 
first House and by electorates constituted on different 
principles, so that there would be a strong probability 
of its views supplementing on important matters the 
views taken elsewhere. The recent Irish Home Rule 
Act probably utilises the experience of the world in 
this respect, and Mr. Redmond who has no reason to 
love the English House of Lords, spoke of the Act 
AS follows in Parliament : “ Viewing the Bill as a 
“ whole, I say here — and I speak for my colleagues 
“ on these benches — that this is a great measure and 
a measure adequate to carry out the objects of its 
^‘promoters. It is a great measure and we welcome 
it. ” It sets up a second House under the name of 
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the Senate. Its constitution and relations to the 
other House are summarised below; ‘‘The Irish 
Senate shall consist of forty senators, the first to be 
“ nominated by the Lord Lieutenant on the advice of the 
“ Executive Committee. The term of office of senators 
“ shall be eight years, and shall not be affected by a 
** dissolution ; one fourth to retire every second year 
“ and their seats to be filled by new nomination. Bills 
“ appropriating revenue or money or imposing taxation 
** shall originate only in the Irish House of Commons,. 
“ which shall not adopt or pass any resolution, address 
** or Bill for the appropriation for any purpose of any 
“ part of the public revenue of Ireland or of any tax^ 
“ except in pursuance of a recommendation from the 
“ Lord Lieutenant. The Irish Senate may not reject 
“ any Bill which deals only with the imposition of 
“ taxation or appropriation of revenue or money, and 
“ may not amend any Bill so far as the Bill imposes 
“ taxation or appropriates revenue or money, or so as 
“ to increase any proposed burden on the people. Any 
“ Bill which appropriates revenue or money for the 
“ ordinary annual services of the Irish Government 
** shall deal only with that appropriation. In the 
“ event of continued disagreement between the two 
“ Irish Houses, a joint sitting may be convened and 
“the matter in dispute settled by a joint vote. ** In 
view, however, of the almost perfect unanimity of 
Indian opinion against the idea, it is needless to say 
more on the subject. A few valuable opinions, how- 
over, will be given on the general question of a 
second Chamber. 

John Stuart Mill; “A majority in a single as- 
*‘ sembly, when it has assumed a permanent character 
— when composed of the same persons habitually 
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acting together, and always assured of victory in: 
“ their own Hoiise — easily becomes despotic and over- 
** weening, if released from the necessity of consider- 
** ing whether its acts will be concurred in by another 
“ constituted authority. The same reason which in- 
“ duced the Eomans to have two consuls, makes it 
“ desirable there should be two chambers, that neither 
“ of them may be exposed to the corrupting influence 
“ of undivided power, even for the space of a single 
year.’* Walter Bagehot: “ With a perfect Lower 
“ House it is certain that an Upper Plouse would be 
“ scarcely of any value. If we had an ideal House of 
Commons perfectly’' representing the nation, always 
‘ moderate, never passionate, abounding in men of 
“ leisure, never omitting the slow and steady forms 
“ necessary for good consideration, it is certain that 
“ we should not need a higher chamber. The work 
would be done so well that we should not want any 
one to look over or revise it. And whatever is un- 
necessary in government, is pernicious. . . . But 
though beside an ideal Plouse of Commons the Lords 
“would be unnecessary, and therefore pernicious,. 

beside the actual House a revising and leisured 
“ legislature is extremely useful, if not quite neces- 
“ sary.” W. E. li. Lecky : “ Of all the forms of govern- 
^^ment that are possible among mankind I do not 
know any which is likely to be worse than the 
government of a single democratic Chamber.” 
Henry Sidgwick : “ The main end for which a Senate 
is constructed (is) that all legislative measures may 
receive a second consideration by a body different 
in character from the primary representative as- 
^ sembly, and if possible superior or supplementary 
in intellectual qualifications.” Alphaeus Todd ; “ In. 
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“ Colonies entrusted with the powers of local self- 
-government ... a second chamber is a necessary 
“ institution. ... It is a counterpoise to democratic 
“ ascendency in the popular and most powerful as- 

- sembly, it affords some protection against hasty ill- 
“ considered legislation and action, and serves to 
“ elicit the sober second thought of the people, in 

- contradistinction to the impulsive first thought of 
“the Lower House.” Alexander Hamilton: “There 
“ is reason to expect that this branch (of the legis- 
“ lature) will usually be composed with peculiar care 
“ and judgment; that (the Senators) ... will be less apt 
“ to be tainted by the spirit of faction, and more out 
“ of the reach of those occasional ill-humours or tem- 
“ porary prejudices and propensities which in smaller 
“ societies frequently contaminate the public delibera- 
“ tions, beget injustice and oppression towards a part 
“ of the community, and engender schemes which, 
“ though they gratify a momentary inclination or 
“ desire, terminate in general distress, dissatisfaction, 
“ and disgust.” Sir Henry Maine: “What, then, is 
“ expected from a well constituted second Chamber is 
“ not a rival infallibility, but an additional security. 
“ It is hardly too much to say that, in this view, al* 
“ most any second Chamber is better than none.” The 
Abbe Sieyes: “ If a second chamber dissents from the 
“first, it is mischievous; if it agrees with it, it is 
“ superfluous.” Goldwin Smith: “ To construct a body 
“which, without claiming a co-ordinate authority, 
“shall act as a court of legislative revision, and as 
“ the sober second thought of the community, is prac- 
“ tically beyond the power of the political architect. 
“ He must try to ensure sobriety where he places 
“ power. To suppose that power will allow itself oa 

6 
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“ important matters to be controlled by impotence is 
“ vain.” 

PLACE IN RECONSTRUCTED EMPIRE V 
Our Anglo-Indian brethren are naturally more 
interested in the problem of India s place in the 
future Empire of Greater Britain than in that of her 
internal autonomy, and they will smile at our defec- 
tive sense of proportion in neglecting a larger for a 
smaller subject. The scheme before us has only one 
reference to the subject, laying down the general 
requirement that in the reconstruction of the empire 
India should be placed on the same footing as the 
Dominions. This would follow almost as a corollary 
from the sGlf-govcrning status which, as has been 
already htated, must be conceded before the imperial 
problem is taken up. XL will certainly not suit Anglo- 
Indians. Their political superiority and the economic 
lead that follows from it are already secured to them. 
Internal autonomy will first weaken and finally 
efface both. Besides, at the Imperial Conference or 
the Convention that may be summoned for discussing 
the larger problems of empire, they would be preclud- 
ed from claiming to be the best, if not the only, 
representatives of India. No wonder their notion of 
the relative urgency and importance of the two 
allied questions is so different from that of Indians. 
There is every reason to fear that, if India were not 
to be represented by her own natural leaders in the 
future imperial organization, her true economic and 
other interests would not receive adequate protection. 
Why, even the Government of India, being that of 
a Dependency, had to go to the wall in the contest 
with the Government of South Africa, although 
they had an overwhelmingly just cause. Some 
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Dominion writers recognize the justice or expedi- 
ency, it does not matter which, of giving the people 
of India, as distinguished from the Government or 
the European community temporarily resident here, 
some place in the future Imperial Parliament of 
Greater Britain. But they make a sharp distinction 
between the educated Indians who have adopted 
western ways of thought and the bulk of the popula- 
tion who are still illiterate and, according to western 
notions, unfit to take any part in public affairs. Mr. 
Curtis, whose book is for the hour the political Bible 
of the Anglo-Indian community, lays down the pro- 
position that “ in the World-Commonwealth the func- 
** tion of government is reserved to the European 
minority, for the unanswerable reason that for the 
“ present this portion of its citizens is alone capable 
“ of the task. ” He admits, however, there are a 
handful of public men standing on an equal footing 
with Europeans and fit to supply cabinets and parlia- 
ments, who now enjoy the power of influencing the 
Government of India by being admitted to its legisla- 
ture. Their claim to bo consulted in imperial affairs 
he concedes to be reasonable, though the precise 
way in which he would meet the claim is to be 
expounded in a future book. Mr. Worsfold has 
•evolved the outline of a scheme for the constitution 
of an Imperial Senate and an Imperial House of 
Representatives in which he tries, according to his 
measure, to do justice to the coloured races under 
the sway of the British Crown. He divides th© 
Empire into white states and coloured states. In 
both Chambers of the Empire the coloured states and 
the coloured races, although they are immenseljr 
superior in numbers, are to have one-fourth re*^ 
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presentation. The members of the Senate may be^ 
elected by the white states, but must be nominated in 
the case of the coloured states by their Governments. 
The persons so nominated may belong to the white or 
the coloured races. The coloured men who may be 
elected to either chamber must have been admitted ta- 
what is known as the white franchise, i.e., the power 
to take part in elections by white constituencies on 
equal terms with white persons. For his idea is that the 
representation of the coloured races even in coloured 
states must be by separate electorates of their own. The 
white franchise is to be conferred on proof before a 
court of one of a number of qualifications: “ (a) the 
“ holding of any office of a certain class under the Uni- 
“ on or a State Government ; {b) the possession of a 
“ degree granted by a recognised university; (c)member- 
“ ship of a learned profession ; (r/) the holding of a 
“ commercial position of Importance ; {e) the possession 
“ of moveable or immoveable property ; and (f) the per- 
formance of any service of benefit to the community 
“ as a whole.” Of the one-fourth representation allow- 
ed to the coloured states India gets 60 per cent., 
the exact figures of Mr. Worsfold being 30 out of a 
total of 200 in the Senate and 65 out of a total of 400 
in the House of Representatives. Representation pro- 
portionate to population is out of the question, for 
then India would get three-fourths and no Ministry can 
escape dependence on the Indian vote. In other 
words, “ India would rule the Empire.” Besides, the 
vast majority of the Indian peoples cannot exercise 
the vote intelligently. So Mr. Worsfold sums up : 
“ The object to be attained is therefore to find an 
electoral system which will give the real people of 
‘ India an effective representation in the Lower House 
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*“ of the Central Legislature, without endangering the 
control of European States over it or otherwise lower- 
*'ing its efficiency as the chief organ of Imperial 
“administration." (The italics are ours.) So we 
can now understand the difficulty of those who have 
to frame a constitution for the Empire. To admit 
India is to enthrone her; to exclude her is iniquitous. 
So the compromise is to cripple her first and then to 
-admit her. The Mahomedans of India, being in a small 
■minority, want and are allowed excessive representa- 
tion. The Indians in the Empire, being in an over- 
whelming majority, are to be dragged into a Federation 
with a greatly reduced representation. What a 
diversity of principles in one political organization 1 
India is the difficulty, the Gordian knot which can 
only be cut. She must suffer for her size and impor- 
tance and value to the empire. It is not wise to bite 
off more than you can chew. Lord Milner is a 
strong, brave man. He frankly gives the go-by to 
justice or equality. This is how he would give the. 
franchise to the black and the power to the white 
“ I never can see why the property and education 
“ tests need be identical for black and white. I should 
“ deliberately and quite frankly make them higher for 
“ the black, and I am prepared to justify this. But 
“ whatever the standard proposed, let there be some 
“standard the attainment of which will relieve 
“ the coloured man, of whatever race, from all legal 
“ disadvantages, as compared with the white. ( Quot- 
ed by Mr. Worsfold. ) There are many eminent men, 
‘both in England and the Dominions, whose imagina- 
'lion has been captivated by the idea of Imperial 
Federation, But there are some men whose opinion 
is also entitled to weight who think it unwise and. 
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ifltipraoticable. Most Indian leaders, If the^ had a 
voice, would oppose the ideal. Their belief is that, if 
she is not to have self-government, India is now in 
safer hands than she would be in the new regime. 

AN INCONSISTENCY 

The scheme is marred in the eyes of some critics 
by an inconsistency. Demanding complete financial 
autonomy, inclusive of the right to regulate tariffs, 
the authors of the scheme propose to leave all military 
and naval expenditure as heretofore in the hands of 
the executive government, without control by the 
legislature. The statement is true. In fact, the 
advocates of Home Rule for India do not touch the 
question of the defence of India, thus placing her on 
a lower level than the Dominions, which in recent 
years have organized an army and a navy of their 
own, over which they retain full control. Further- 
more, the jurisdiction over questions connected with 
the army which the Legislative Council of the 
Viceroy now enjoys would seem to be surrendered 
in this scheme. Logic and consistency, however, 
are not to be expected in matters where the 
the necessity of compromise is supreme. No princi- 
ple can be pushed to its full conclusion without 
checks and safeguards. So long as resolutions brought 
forward by Additional Members had no chance of 
being passed except with the consent of Government 
and, even when so passed, had only the force of re- 
commendations, it could not much matter even if' 
army questions came within the scope of the CounciL 
But the position becomes different under a scheme 
which creates an autonomous legislature with a 
majority of elected members. The Imperial authorities^ 
would decline to look at the scheme unless it provid.- 
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ed guarantees not only of the safety of the country , 
but of the maintenance of its connection with the 
British Empire. The claim may be made in all 
sincerity that the authors of the scheme, in making 
this serious deduction from financial autonomy, have 
given conclusive evidence of their loyalty to the British 
Sovereign and of their belief that within the British 
Empire the highest ideals of Indian patriots could be 
realized. In fact, a suggestion was made while the 
scheme was under discussion that the exclusion of 
the military from the control of the Legislative 
Council should be only for a certain number of years 
but the Committee of the Congress rejected it without 
hesitation. 

ELECTED EXECUTIVE 

The provision for the Indian half of the Executive 
Council being elected has met with a certain amount 
of criticism. It is true there is comparatively small 
precedent for Ministries being chosen by election. It 
is done in Switzerland and in the case of the Pro- 
vincial Committees of South Africa. The idea has 
often been suggested in Australia, but has never been 
adopted. One objection to the plan is that it will not 
fit in well with a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, where ministers have to resign if defeated on 
any important issue. Our scheme, however, does not 
purport to create a parliamentary plan of government. 
The constitutional objection then does not apply here. 
There is more force in another objection that by the 
process of election you cannot always get the most 
competent men available ; on the contrary the quali- 
ties that conduce to success at election are by no 
means the qualities that conduce to success in office. 
But what is the altemativo to election ? Nomination 
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by the Viceroy. He may select his ministers either 
from officials or from non-officials. Now public 
o^nion in India is strong against the appointment of 
officials to the Executive Council of the Government 
of India. This is a principle which cannot be compro- 
mised except for special reasons. If the choice is to be 
made from non-officials, can any Viceroy be trusted to 
possess the necessary knowledge of the men available 
in the different provinces? The arts by which exalted 
taken in are not less degrading than 
he well-known arts of canvassing by which the votes 
of electors are secured. The opportunities of familiar 
intercourse and conversation with Indian gentle- 
men of standing that the Viceroy has are so few 
that he cannot ordinarly be expected to have 
he means of ascertaining the real character 
and reputation that a candidate possesses in his 
community. On the contrary, if the Viceroy did know 
of any man of outstanding merit, he would in all 
probability appoint him ; but then the same man would 
m all probability come out top in an election as well. 
From this point of view there is not much to choose 
between the methods. The real danger is the large 
amount of canvassing and log-rolling which the pros- 
pect of two prize-posts will bring about, with the 
consequent demoralization of the electorate. There 
IS no effective remedy short of an impossibly high 
oo e o onour. The gentlemen responsible for the 
scheme were carried away by two considerations, first, 
he fear based on same amount of experience that 
incompetence and sycophancy will not be discounted 
By the Viceroy when united to aristocratic birth ; 
secondly, the need of securing, in the absence of the po- 
wer of displacing a ministry, that at least one half of 
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it should be presumably en rapport with the Legislative 
Council. Still it is not one of the strongest points of 
the scheme and, if it does not yield good results, we 
shall not be without the means of changing it. \ • 
EDUCATED OLIGARCHY V 

The next objection to be noticed is that, if the 
scheme came into operation, it would establish the 
reign of the few who are educated over the many who 
are uneducated, we should have an oligarchy of a 
few hundred thousands controlling the destinies of 
vast millions. You reply that, taking numbers only 
into consideration, the change will be a big step to- 
words popular government, as the present ruling class 
does not exceed a few thousands. “But we have 
knowledge,” say they, “of rural life and of the dumb 
millions, -which you, educated gentry dwelling in 
towns, cannot and do not care to acquire.” “It is not 
so,” we rejoin ; “the gulf of antipathy and contempt 
between educated and uneducated is a fable by which 
you deceive yourselves. The educated come mostly 
from villages and keep in constant touch with village 
life. In fact, the most notorious evil of the present 
administration is that it is run by people who come 
from over the sea, never learn the vernaculars suffi- 
ciently well for ordinary conversation and depend 
throughout Iheir service on interpreters. Besides, they 
maintain an attitude of proud exclusiveness which 
differs in kind and manner of display from the ancient 
arrogance of the Brahman, but is a far more effect- 
ual barrier to sympathy and mutual trust ; in fact it 
is now an article of creed with them that India a^d 
Indians are unfathomable mysteries and that, the 
longer one remains in the country, the more convinced 
one becomes of the impossibility of ever understand- 
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ing its people and their nature and modes of thought 
and life.” “But the lower classes look to us for protec- 
tion, they remember the old misrule and tyranny 
from which we rescued them, and will not consent to 
the transfer of power from us to you, their social 
oppressors for ages/’ “Our history, like the history of 
other peoples, shows periods of good rule and bad rule, 
of social well-being and social misery, of progress 
and decay. When you came you found us in one of 
our unfortunate phases, disorder and the breaking up 
of an empire met your eyes and helped the establish- 
ment of your dominion. The oppression of the lower 
by the upper classes is nothing peculiar to the East. 
Before the dawn of the modern humanitarian age, 
the annals of Europe were disfigured by similar 
abuses and tyranny. Plato long ago said that in 
every city there were two cities, that of the rich and 
that of the poor. To-day, even in the most liberally 
governed countries, the peasants and the labourers 
may be heard to denounce the learned folly and the 
selfishness of those that make the laws and work 
them for their own benefit, while all the time profess- 
ing to help and relieve the masses. Ideas of social 
amelioration and service and higher standards of 
government have been learned by the educated men 
in India, and as they have incomparably greater 
interest in the prosperity of the country and far more 
knowledge and sympathy to inspire their efforts, there 
is no danger of a revival of the old days of caste do- 
mination and heartless tyranny. The new oligarchy 
then will be at least as good as the present.” One 
doubts whether this ancient fiction about the protec- 
tion of the masses is believed any more even by those 
in whose interest it is kept alive. Is it the indigenous^ 
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Short or the oversea Codlin who opposes the spread of 
education among the people and uses their illiteracy 
as an argument for opposing political advance ? Is it 
the indigenous Short or the oversea Codlin who 
defends the pernicious excise policy of the Govern- 
ment on the ground that every man must have his 
tastes, and likewise approves of the raising of the' 
State demand on land at every resettlement on the 
ground among others that money left in the ryot’s 
hands goes to the drink shop ? Who allows the 
country to be flooded with cheap free trade goods and 
refuses to foster the industries of the people in the 
only way in which other countries, including Great 
Britain and her colonies, have fostered theirs ? Who 
was responsible for the currency legislation of a few 
years ago, which, but for some fortuitous happenings 
which told in his favour, might have hit the poor 
agriculturist hard, while relieving the Government of 
the exchange difficulty in paying off the heavy Home 
charges ? Who at the same time gave the European 
services the exchange compensation allowance in 
cynical disregard of the tax-payer’s interests ? Who 
to-day, when extravagance is treason and luxuries of' 
every kind are denounced as crimes, keeps up the 
exodus to the hills for half the year and sanctions 
extra allowances to Civilian officers for promotion 
delayed, while at the same time cutting down ex- 
penditure on education ? Who is going to defend the 
interests of the voiceless and voteless tax-payer, 
when in consequence of the report of the Public 
Services Commission the organised and well-paid 
Services will drive the Government of India mad with 
all sorts of claims for increased emoluments ? The 
unfortunate Indian Short, in a hopeless minority in 
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the Council, must set up a piteous wail, which, how- 
^^ver, will be drowned in the noise of Codlin’s trumpet 
announcing to an astounded world his protection of 
of the Indian masses against their own heartless 
countrymen. 

It is certainly not political wisdom to keep the edu- 
cated classes out of their own on the overdrawn plea 
that the European must continue to play Providence 
to the masses of India. Their ambition, to put it no 
higher, is not a vice to be condemned and put down. 
It is the witness of the eternal principle of progress 
implanted in man, coloured as well as colourless, 
and those that contemn it contemn the noblest part 
of themselves. Lord Durham put the matter none too 
strongly when he wrote : “ As long as personal ambi- 

“ tion is inherent in human nature, and as long as 
** the morality of every free and civilized community 
** encourages its aspirations, it is one great business 
“ of a wise Government to provide for its legitimate 
“ development. If, as it is commonly asserted, the 
“ disorders of these colonies have in great measure, 
“ been fomented by the influence of designing and 
“ ambitious individuals, this evil will best be remedied 
by allowing such a scope for the desires of such 
** men as shall direct their ambition into the legitimate 
“ channel of furthering, and not of thwarting, their 
“ Government. By creating high prizes in a general 
“and responsible Government, we shall immeditely 
“ afford the means of pacifying the turbulent am- 
“bitions, and of employing in worthy and noble 
occupations the talents which now are only exerted 
“to foment disorder. We must remove from these 
“ colonies the cause to which the sagacity of Adam 
“ Smith traced the alienation of the provinces which 
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“ now form the United States ; we must provide some 
“ scope for what he calls * the importance ’ of the lead- 
“ ing men in the colony, beyond what he forcibly 
“ terms the present ‘ petty prizes of the paltry raffle 
“ of colonial faction ” Mr. Curtis too deprecates the 
talent of educated and competent men being allowed 
to run to waste. “ Citizens who have actually deve- 
“ loped the capacity for government will tend to lose 
“ it unless it is used to the full. Their knowledge and 
“sense of responsibility will not only be wasted, but 
“ will languish for want of exercise. They will not 
“ be brought into touch with the ultimate facts of 
political decisions in which they themselves have 
‘ shared. They will become a weakness instead of a 
“ strength to the commonwealth. The state positive- 
ly suffers from excluding from political responsi- 
“ bility any class of citizens who have clearly deve- 
“ loped a knowledge and sense of duty sufficient for 
“ the task. There is always room, therefore, for the 
‘ further extension of responsible government, and 
“ there is always the necessity for it. More men can 
“ be made more free by being made more responsible 
“ for the conduct of public affairs, and by being put 
“in a position in which, while they suffer for mis- 
“ takes, they share in the power of correcting th0m.”'.j^ 
THE MARTIAL RACES WILL RISK ' 

The last objection that we shall deal with in this 
vsection is that the martial races, believing that the 
Government of the land has passed into weak hands 
when it passed into Indian hands, will raise the 
standard of revolt and shake the new regime at the 
very start. In the first place, this cannot be true of 
either the Mahomedans, the Sikhs, or the Marathas, 
who have drunk deep from the fountain of patriotism. 
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In the second place, when service in the army is thrown 
open to all who are physically fit and promotion is with- 
in the reach of all who are worthy, irrespective of race or 
colour, the distinction between martial and unmartial 
people will disappear in the course of a generation. But 
the real answer to this objection is that it would apply 
only to a scheme which sought to take India out of 
the British Empire and completely eliminated the 
strong arm of the British from Indian affairs. Our 
critics may choose for their own alarmist purposes to 
misrepresent the effect of our proposals or the motive 
that underlies them. But, as a great man once said, 
“You may fool some of the people all the time and all 
the people some of the time, but not all the people all 
the time. “ The scheme has for its aim and purpose 
the continued maintenance of British supremacy in- 
India and the reconciliation of her peoples to the 
suzerainty of the British empire, which has done 
them incalculable good, giving them hope of a nation- 
hood that they had lost or never possessed, and ad- 
mitting them to a share of the noblest inheritance of 
modern civilization, a>., democratic freedom. The 
sentiment of devotion to the British Commowealth 
conveyed in the following passage from Mr. Curtis, 
omitting the phrase which refers to the sense of kin- 
ship, will find a heartfelt echo in the bosoms of most 
political leaders of India : “ Their devotion to it, how- 
“ ever consecrated by a sense of kinship, is finally 
“ rooted in the belief that the Commonwealth is the 
“ greatest institution in the world for enabling men to 
“ realize the duty of governing themselves. It is 
“mainly because they know that it stands for the 
“ cause of self-government, and that with its destruo- 
tion that cause would languish, that they find 
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themselves ready to devote their lives and their 
“ wealth to keep it inviolable. ” The scheme provides 
for the Viceroy and the heads of Provincial Govern- 
ments being appointed by the Crown direct Half 
the members of the Executive Councils will under it 
be Europeans, and the Indian Civil Service will con- 
tinue for many years yet to have a preponderant 
British element The case will be nearly the same with 
the police. The bulk of the commercial interests 
will also be in European hands. Above all, the entire 
oontrol of the Military is, of purpose to afford the 
necessary guarantee, vested in the Viceroy’s hands. 
It is difficult to see what there is in these conditions 
to make the martial races believe that the pressure 
that keeps them down is removed and they can work 
their lawless will on the defenceless people. The 
educated Indian knows better than to grasp the reins 
of power if he thought that he could hold them only 
-for a brief day. 


WILL ENGLISHMEN RENOUNCE POWER? 

THEIR MISSION IN INDIA 

Many who grant the essential justness of the 
foregoing reasoning may still feel that due account 
has not been taken of the human element in the pro- 
blem. Is it to be expected that the Anglo-Saxon, who 
lias come to believe that his special mission is to 
dominate or, as he prefers to call it, to elevate the 
weaker races of the world, will renounce the power 
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that has come into his hands ? England is truly the' 
home of freedom, but Mill said that all men love 
power more than liberty. The saying has peculiar 
force if the power is yours and the liberty is other 
men’s. This is true of most individuals, but there are 
occasions of moral fervour when it is not true of some 
high-souled men and women. And there are periods 
in the history even of aggressive nations when it 
has not been true of them collectively. In this sense 
a nation may be nobler than the individual, its genius 
higher than the tendency of the average citizen. A 
broad survey of the history of England leaves the 
impression that, despite great lapses, the spirit of her 
civilization is a love of free institutions for all. The 
Government of England, moving within the restraints 
imposed by diplomacy and traditional policy, has not 
always championed the cause of freedom. ’ But the 
great heart of England has ever beaten in sympathy 
with struggling peoples, whether it be in revolted 
America, revolutionary Prance, Italy, Greece or 
Belgium. Slavery, which was a great blot on 
human civilization till recently and involved ancient 
empires in moral ruin, was abolished first in Eng- 
land.^ And her shining example has spread over the 
civilized world. Serfdom and contract labour which 
are modified forms of slavery, have nearly ceased to 
exist in the British Empire, and the knell of indentur- 
ed labour in India has been sounded. Political 
subordination remains, but the conscience of England 
no longer justifies it in its nakedness, but as a neces- 
s^y preparation of unfit communities for liberty. 

representatives call liberty 
a shibboleth and some of her proconsuls in the east 
have denied her mission and committed wanton 
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aggressions in the name of empire. But nemesis has 
followed close upon their heels and sooner or later 
their misdeeds have been converted into benefactions, 
Malcolm and Elphinstone are only two of a large 
number of high-souled British administrators who 
dreamed of an India which should no longer need 
the support of England. The enunciation of a 
noble and humane policy may occasionally be mixed 
with a certain amount of cant, but it has a way of 
becoming imbedded in political thought and purifying 
the springs of political action. It has been said that 
evolution is a spiral movement, backward and forward, 
but in the long run more forward than backward. So 
is it with British rule in India. A few years ago we 
seemed to be swept back by a mighty tide of reaction. 
The officials of the time seemed deliberately to for- 
swear the beneficence and magnanimity of their 
predecessors. An exponent of this phase of politi- 
cal thought, approved and belauded by officials 
themselves, M. Joseph Chailley, writes: “ It was 
“ so at one time, in the era of Malcolm and 
“ Mountstuart Elphinstone (about 1830), and even 
“ after the mutiny, when the British considered their 
“ mission in India as being to educate the people, to 
“ make a nation of them, and to prepare them for the 
task of self-government. That task accomplished, 
“ in the course of a century or two, they would retire, 
“ leaving it to its own destinies, a glorious child of their 
“ genius. But this conception is not now that of the 
“ generality of Englishmen, though it has still some 
“ few adherents — Sir Henry Cotton, for instance, who 
presided over the National Congress of 1904. 
“British opinion, whether in India or the mother 
“ country, would now no longer consider a policy of 
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evacuation ; the ties which bind India to England 
“ are too strong. India is one of the main pillars 
upon which the grandeur of the British Empire 
“ rests ; and England will not willingly let her go.” 
“Had England taken as her motto, ‘India for the 
“ Indians,’ bad she continued, following the ideas of 
“ Elphinstone and M alcolm , to consider her rule as tem- 
“ porary, she might, without inconsistency, grant 
“ to the national party gradual and increasing con- 
“ cessions, which in time would give entire autonomy 
“ to the Indians. But that is not now her aim. She 
“ rules India, and intends to go on ruling it. She has 
“against her a Hindu minority; for her, other 
“ minorities-- Miissalmans, Buddhists and Parsis — 
“ and the great mass of the Hindu population. She 
is ready to bestow on the national party honours 
“ and posts in increasing numbers, but she will make 
“ no compromise in the matter of principle. She will 
“ keep the command and direction of the vessel, and 
“her Government will remain as despotic as cir- 
“ cumstances will permit. Macaulay said in 1835: 

W^e know that India cannot have a free government, 
“ but she can have the next best thing, a strong and 
“ impartial despotism,’ Seventy years later. Sir 
“ Edward Baker, the late Indian Finance Minister, 
“ took up practically the same position. India is and 
“ must remain, he said, a portion of the British Em- 
“ pire and must in the last resort be subject to the 
‘‘ control of the British Government. Complete auto- 
‘‘ nomy would be inadmissible as regards internal ad- 
ministration , still more so as regards military mat- 
ters and external policy. Any projects of radical 

“reform would be sheltered (shattered?) against this 

hrm decision, which can only be overcome by* 
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force.” But this is treason to God’s law, which 
is love and beneficence. It could not prevail for 
'ever, and Malcolm and Elphinstone must be vindi- 
cated. The better mind of England has reasserted 
itself in the direction of Indian policy and is aptly 
expressed by Sir Theodore Morison in this passage : 

“ In the background of every Englishman’s mind 
“ is probably to be found the conviction that it is 
“ our duty so to govern India that she may one day 
“ be able to govern herself, and as an autonomous 
“ unit take her i)lace in the great confederation of 
“the British Empire. This is the ultimate justifica- 
“ tion of our Asiatic dominion, and a statesman who 
“ ventured to advocate the alternative policy that 
“ India should be kept in a state of perpetual vassal- 
“ age, as the milch cow of England, would be hooted 
“ from public life.” 

BLOOD TIES NOT ESSENTIAL 
If hope is immortal, so unfortunately seems doubt*"^ 
The pessimist has his own reading of history. The Bri- 
tish, he fears, have granted freedom only to people 
of their own blood. The examples of the French 
Canadians and the Boers fail to convince him. In 
both cases there were British people to whom res- 
ponsible government had to be given, and care was 
taken that they [-had the balance of political xmwer 
in their hands. The Filipinos, who might be a clear 
case in point, are unfortunately outside the British 
mpire. Ireland’s fate still hangs in the balance ; 
even -there the Ulster Protesants, who are main- 
ly British, must be excluded from Home Buie 
or conciliated by adequate guarantees. History 
then has no exact parallel to comfort us. But we 
have England’s pledge and, in spite of our pessimistio^ 
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friend, we are in the line of progress. Why may it 
not be our good fortune to be, within this world-wide 
empire, the first non-British people to obtain self- 
government by peaceful and constitutional methods 
only ? As Mr. Gokhale once said, the history of the 
world is not finished ; many chapters have yet to be 
added to it. One bright chapter under the grace of 
God may be the joint contribution of England and 
India. M. Chailley writes for a class of Anglo-Indians 
who habitually represent the political movement in 
India as aimed at the expulsion of the British and 
the complete severance of the country from the Bri- 
tish empire. This aim did not actuate any but a small 
knot of revolutionaries and that for a time. The furi- 
ous denunciation, therefore, of M. Chailley and his 
friends leaves our withers unwrung. We ask that 
the Britisher’s privileged position in India should 
cease, that in our own country and indeed through- 
out the British empire we should be no wise 
inferior, by reason merely of race, birth, colour, or 
religion, to any class of His Imperial Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and that we should be allowed hereafter, Domi- 
nion-fashion and in fulfilment of solemn pledges, to 
regulate the internal affairs of our motherland. No 
more humiliating restrictions for the individual, no 
more economic subservience for the community, no 
more political subordination except as to imperial 
interests and the Crown’s prerogatives. Why does 
the demand of such an elementary principle of 
modern civilization as the absolute equality of all be- 
fore the law bring violent imprecations on our heads ? 

It is on record that when the little garrison of Arcot ran 
short of provisions, Clive’s sepoys said to his soldiers,. 
“You eat the rice, v^e’ll drink the conjeer Surely the^ 
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good souls did not think at the time that it should be 
rice to you and conjee to us” for ever. No ; this 
question, once raised, must be set at rest, or it will 
come up again and again. Unsettled problems, as 
Burke said once, have no consideration for the repose 
of nations. Hope is for man, not men ; there is no 
monopoly in freedom. Bright, speaking of Ireland, 
was led by the logic of his thought to widen it out : 
‘ I have never maintained that Irishmen are not 
“ at liberty to ask for and, if they could accomplish 
“ it, to obtain the repeal of the Union. I say we have 
no right whatever to insist on a Union between 
‘ Ireland and Great Britain upon our terms only. I 
am one of those who admit, as every sensible man 
' must admit, that an Act which the Parliament of the 
“ United Kingdom has passed, the Parliament of the 
** United Kingdom can repeal ; and further, I am will- 

* ing to admit that everybody in England allows, 
“ with regard to every foreign country, that any 

nation, believing it to be its interest, has a right both 
to ask for and to strive for national independence.” 
Similarly, Lord Durham, in writing of Canada, 
was unconsciously pleading for other peoples as 
well. Sir Charles Lucas in an eloquent passage 
draws out the implications of the noble lord’s doctrine. 

* To all times and to all sorts and conditions of 
men he has preached the doctrine that for peoples, 
as for individuals, the one thing worth living for is 

*‘to make, not to destroy; to build up not to pull 
down ; to unite small disjointed elements into a 
single whole ; to reject absolutely and always the 
doctrine of divide et imperay because it is a sign of 
** weakness, not of strength; to be strong and fear not; 
'*** to speak unto the peoples of the earth that they go 
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forward. In this constructiveness, which is em- 
“ bodied in all parts of the report, he has, beyond any 
“ other man, illustrated in writing the genius of the* 
“ English race, the element which in the British Em- 
“ pire is common alike to the sphere of settlement 
“ and to the sphere of rule.” The idealists of Europe,, 
here is Lord Bryce’s word for it, have dreamed of 
happiness for all people alike flowing from the 
establishment of free institutions. “But from 1830 to 
“ 1870 the general attitude of most of the powerful in- 
“ tellects andnearlyall the finest characters among the 
“ thinkers and writers of Europe was a hopeful one, ex- 
“ pecting immense gains to human progress and human 
“ happiness from the establishment of free institu- 
“ tions. These expectations have been in so far realised 
“ that the condition of all the countries where such in- 
“ stitutions now exist shows a marked improvement in 
“ the condition of the masses of the people, an improve- 
“ ment due not merely to the advance of science and 
“ consequent diffusion of comfort, but also to a juster 
“ and more humane legislation. Nobody denies that our 
“ world of to-day is a better world fort he common man.. 
“Few deny that this is largely due to better political 
“ institutions. A striking evidence of this general 
“ conviction is to be found in the efforts which J apan 
“ and Russia have made, which Persia and the Turks 
“ are beginning to make, for the establishment of parlia- 
“ mentary institutions. Even in China these have 
“ been talked of ; De conducendo loquitur iam rhetore^ 
^'thuler 



CONCLUSION 
OUR DUTY 

Everywhere men are asking one another: “What 
will come of it all?” They would fain penetrate 
the veil that hides the future. The result depends 
on a number of more or less incalculable factors, but 
one of these, and not a negligible one, is the earnest- 
ness and strength of the effort made by the people 
of India. Though it may not be flattering to our 
vanity, it must be acknowledged that we have not yet 
mastered the art of political agitation. The machi- 
nery of gvovernraent in Great Britain is moved by 
public opinion. Those that are keen on getting any- 
thing done have to secure its support. This is got up 
by a persistent campaign of writing in newspapers, 
lectures, deputations, and other demonstrations, 
more or less noisy. Some movements have organs 
of their own and a corps of paid agents. The 
interest of members of Parliament, front bench men 
preferably, has to be obtained if the Cabinet has to 
take action. When the Colonies obtained Parliament- 
ary legislation for responsible government and other 
great objects, they sent over deputations, and some 
members thereof stayed in London for long periods. 
When the Bills were drafting, they must have had 
several private interviews with men of consequence.. 
In India the imperative need of this work is not 
sufficiently recognized. Our difficulty in this respect 
is specially great, because we have to contend against 
the influence of the reactionary members of the 
Government of India, the India Office, the great 
bulk of retired Anglo-Indians and the numerous 
conservative organs of the press. Our exertions 
must therefore be strenuous and unceasing, our 
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iRacrifices heavy in proportion. Nor must work 
in India be neglected. In many ways it is not 
less, but more, important than agitation in England. 
When the end of the war is in sight, numbers of 
enthusiastic workers must carry the gospel of 
self-government for India under the British flag 
nto every nook and corner of the land, pamphlets 
and leaflets, besides articles in the press, must rain 
ion the country in English and in the vernaculars, and 
memorials, preferably translations of one and the 
same original, signed by tens of thousands of people 
must be got ready for transmission the authorities. 
Representatives of Indian opinion, men of light and 
leading in every locality, all who have any oppor- 
tunities of conversation with officials, must not 
shrink, when asked, from proclaiming their whole- 
hearted adherence to the Congress scheme. It should 
not be possible for any officer in any corner to report 
to Government, confidentially or otherwise, that he 
did not hear much of the self-government movement 
in his jurisdiction. Despite all these manifestations 
of popular enthusiasm, it is probable that the fulfil- 
ment of our aspiration will be long in coming. 
Disappointments and discouragements, mockery and 
abuse may assail us at every turn. Threat and 
persecution may be the portion of some of the patriots 
actively engaged in the cause. Nothing, however, 
should be allowed to turn us aside from our under- 
taking. There will arise frequent occasion for 
change of plan, increased vigilance, more man-power. 
But occasion for despair there cannot be. God’s 
^race must rest on all righteous causes. No obstacle 
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can stand before a nation’s will. We have only to 
teach the nation to form this will, and all can help 
in this work. 

TAKE OCCASION BY THE HAND 
The truth will bear repetition that in British 
polity great changes may be brought about by the 
sole means of constitutional agitation. It is the boast 
of English historians that by timely concessions and 
adjustments their statesmen have as a rule averted 
violence and revolution. Let our workers, young and 
old, remember always that a good cause does not need 
to be served by bad means. We shall perhaps have 
provocation now and then from underlings ; a small 
man, dressed up in a little brief authority, may occa- 
sionally do a stupid thing. The exuberant imagina- 
tion with which we have been credited should enable 
us to make due allowance for the extreme difficulty, of 
the European’s position in India. A few thousands 
among vast millions, they have excuse if in times of 
political excitement they yield to unjust suspicion 
and act in panic. Our movement will not lose but*^ 
gain in the end by being conducted with restraint and^ 
dignity. If violence there must be, let it be what* 
others inflict on us; if suffering, let it be what wev 
bear; if sacrifice, let it be what we make, not what ♦ 
we exact. The time is full of hard problems for 
British statesmen. They can attend to none which 
are not urgent and cannot by any possibility be put 
off. Even in ordinary times, if a question has not 
sufficient momentum of public opinion or even cla- 
mour behind it, other questions will take precedence. 
The habit of politicians in England is to judge the 
urgency of a matter by the noise it has made and by 
the earnestness of the men that champion it. In this 
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struggle for attention it often happens that a move- 
ment wins on account of the trouble that it has caused 
the administration and the disorderly manifestations 
it has made of its strength and intensity. It must be 
admitted that we in India are not good at attracting 
the notice of the authorities and guardians of the 
public peace in these ways. We lie under a peculiar 
disadvantage in that even youthful indiscretion is 
branded by inconsiderate authorities as a symptom of 
sedition or disloyalty. Tests of a different kind must 
therefore be applied to our movements. The Times of 
India the other day pleaded for a complete change in the 
mode of action of Briti.sh ministers. It admonished 
them for waiting till they must act. To some extent 
it is a condition imposed by the congestion of 
Parliamentary work, but it is also the inevitable 
result of democracy or government by the people. 

“ Yet under the British system Mr. Asquith has 
“ had to draw his whole inspiration from the country 
“ instead of leading and influencing the country ; one 
“ result is that in all major preparations the Empire 
“ has had to wait until the good sense and patriotism 
of the people have gathered sufficient momentum to 
drive the Government to action. It does not require 
“ much mental effort to see at what a disadvantage 
this places the British Empire when at death 
“ grips with a Government that really governs — • 
** which with a vast organised body of expert know- 
“ ledge at its disposal is able to act in advance of 
public opinion without waiting until the mass of 
“ people, who with their imperfect knowledge neces- 
“ sarily see things more slowly, have made up their 
“ minds that action shall be taken.” To Indians 
who are peace-lovi full of trust in the authorities^ 
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and accustomed to leave the initiative to them, the* 
change of attitude here recommended will be a 
blessing. The old ideal of the good and wise 
king who went about among his people in search of 
wrong and suffering that he may give redress before 
the tear was shed or the curse spoken still holda 
our imagination. It cannot be a sound polity where/» 
the normal practice is to meet a situation only when« 
it has developed undesirable symptoms. 
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MEMORANDUM OF “THE NINETEEN” 
memorandum submitted by elected members of 
THE imperial LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
The following is the full text of the Memorandum Bubmilted 
■40 the Viceroy by nineteen elected additional membcrB of the 
Imperial Legislative Council with regard to “post-war reforms” 
in India; — 

There is no doubt that the termination of the war will see a 
great advance in the ideals of government all over the civilised 
world and especially in the British E.npire, which entered into 
the struggle in defence of the liberties of weak and small 
nationalities and is pouring forth its richest blood and treasure 
in upholding the cause of justice and humanity in the interna- 
tional relations of the world. India has borne her part in this 
struggle and cannot remain unaffected by the new spirit of 
chanp for a better state of things. Expectations have been raised 
in this country and hopes hold out that, after the war, the 
problems of Indian administration will be looked at from a new 
ttagle of vision. 


The Uncompleted Work of 1909 

The people of India have good reasons to bo grateful to 
England for the great progress in her material resources and the 
widening of her intellectual and political outlook under British 
rule, and for the steady, if slow, advance in her national life 
commencing with the Charter Act of India of 1833. Up to 1909 
e Government of India was conducted by a bureaucracy almost 
en irely non-Indian in its composition and not responsible to the 
^ople of India. The reforms of 1909 for the ffrst time introduced 

nf i**a-***'ri,^”***f * *** direction of affairs in the administration 
of India. TMs element was of a very limited character. The 
Indian people accepted it as an indication on the part of the 

conrserTts* ? ‘“to ‘he inner 

counsels of the Indian Empire. 

concerned, the 

inpTP A f members were merely enlarged with 

aee acihties for debate and interpellation. The Supreme 



Legislative Council retained an absolute official majority, and ii?. 
the Provincial Legislative Councils, where a non -official mojority 
was allowed, such majority included nominated members and the 
European representatives. In measures largely affecting the 
people, whether of legislation or taxation, by which Europeans 
were not directly affected, the European members would natural- 
ly support the Government and the nominated members, being 
nominees of Government, would be inclined to take the same 
side. Past experience hag shown that this has actually happened 
on various occasions. The non-official majorities, therefore, in 
the Provincial Councils have proved largely illusory and give no 
real power to the representatives of the people. The Legislative 
Councils, whether Supreme or Provincial, are at present nothing 
but advisory bodies without any power of effective control over 
the Government, Imperial or Provincial. The people or their re- 
presentatives are practically as little associated with the real 
government of the country as they wore before the reforms, 
except for the introduction of the Indian element in the Execu- 
tive Councils, where again the nomination rests entirely with the 
Government, the people having no voice in the selection of the 
Indian members. 

The object which the Government had in view in introducing 
the reforms of 1909 was, as expressed by the Prime Minister in 
his speech in the House of Commons on the second reading of 
the Indian Councils Bill ( April 1, 1909 ), that “ it was most 
desirable in the circumstances to give to the people of India the 
feeling that these Legislative Councils are not mere automatons 
the wires of which are pulled by the official hierarchy. This- 
object, it is submitted, has not been attained. 

Other Grave Disabilities 

Apart from this question of the constitution of the Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils, the people labour under certain 
grave disabilities, which not only prevent the utilisation, but also 
lead to the wastage, of what is beat in them, and are positively 
derogatory to their sense of nationl self-respect. The Arms Act, 
which excludes from its operation Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and applies only to the pure natives of the country, the dis- 
qualification of Indians for forming or joining Volunteer corps,. 
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and their exclusion from the commissioned ranks of the army, 
are disabilities which are looked upon with an irritating sense of 
racial differentiation. It would be bad enough if these were mere 
disabilities. Restrictions and prohibitions regarding the posses- 
'3ion and use of arms have tended to emasculate the civil popula- 
tion in India and expose them to serious danger. The position of 
Indians in India is practically this, that they have no real part or 
share in the direction of the government of the country, and aro 
placed under very great and galling disabilities from which the 
other members of the British Empire are exempt, and which have 
reduced them to a state of utter helplessness. The existence 
moreover, of the system of indentured emigration gives to the 
British Colonies and the outside world the impression that Indians 
as a whole, are no ])etier than indentured coolies, who are looked 
upon as very little, if at all, above the slave. The present state of 
things makes the Indians f.iol that, though theoretically they 
are equal subjects of the King, they hold a very inferior position 
in the British Empire. Other Asiatic races also hold the same, 
if not a worse, view about India and her status in the Empire! 
Humiliating as this position of inferiority is to the Indian mind 
it is almost unbearable to the youth of India whose outlook is 
broadened by education and travel in foreign parts where they 
come in contact ^vith other free races. 


In the face of these grievances and disabilities, what has 
sustained the people is the hope and faith inspired by promises 
and assurances of fair and equal treatment which have been held 
out from time to time by our Sovereigns and British statesmen of 
igh standing. In the crisis we are now going through, the Indian 
imople have sunk domestic differences between themselves and 
the Government and have faithfully and loyally stood by the 
Empire. The Indian soldiers were eager to go to the battlefields 
of Europe, not as mercenary troops, but as free citizens of the 
British Empire which required their -services, and her civilian 
popnlation was animated by one desire, namely, to stand by 
England in the hour of her need. Peace and tranquillity reigned 
roughout India when she was practically denuded of British 
and Indian troops. The Prime Minister of England, while voicing 
e sentiments of the English people in regard to India’s part in 



this great war, spoke of Indian# as ** the joint and equal custo- 
uiians of one common interest and future. ” 

What is Wanted 

India does not claim any reward for her loyalty, but she has 
a right to expect that the want of confidence on the part of 
Government, to which she not unnaturally ascribes her present 
state, should now be a thing of the past and that »he should no 
longer occupy a position of subordination but one of comradeship. 
This would assure the Indian people that England is ready and 
willing to help them to attain Bclf-government under the fcgis of 
the f^ritish Crown, and thus discharge tlie noble iiiisaion which 
elie lias undertaken and to which she has so often given voluntary 
expression through her rulers and htatesnicn. What is wanted is 
not merely good government or efficient administration, but gov- 
ernment that is acceptaple to the^people, because it is responsible 
to them. This is what, India understands, would constitute the 
•changed angle of vision. 

If after the termination of the war, the position of India 
practicslly remains what it was before and there is no materials 
change in it, it will undoubtedly cause bitter disappointment and 
great discontent in the country, and the beneficent effects of 
participation in common danger, overcome by common effort, 
will soon disappear, leaving no record behind save the painful 
memory of unrealised expectations. We feel sure that the 
Government is also alive to the situation and is contemplating 
measures of reform in the administration of the country. We feel 
that we should avail ourselves of this opportunity to respectfully 
offer to Government our humble suggestions as to the lines on 
which these reforms should proceed. They must, in our opinion, 
go to the root of the matter. They must give to the people real 
and effective participation in the government of the country, 
and also remove those irritating disabilities as regards the 
possession of arms and a military career, which indicate want of 
confidence in the people and place them in a position of inf eriority 
and helplessness. With this view, we would take the liberty to 
^euggest the following measures for consideration and adoption: — 
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Thirteen Recommendations 

1 lu all the Executive Councils, Provincial and Imperial 
half the number of members should bo Indians*, tbe European 
element in the Executive Councils should, as far as possible, be 
nominated from the ranks of men trained and educated in the 
public life of England, so that India may have the benefit of a 
wider outlook and larger experience of the outside world. It is 
not absolutely essential that the niembers of the Executive 
Councils, Indians or Europeans, should have experience of actual 
administration, for, as in the case of ministers in England, the 
assistance of the permanent officials of the departments is always 
available to them. 

As regards Indians, we venture to say that a sufficient number 
of qualified Indians, who can wortnily fill the office of members 
of the Executive Council and hold portfolios, is always available. 
Our short experience in this direction has shown how Indians 
like Sir S.P. Sinha, Sir Syed Ali Imam, the late Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, Sir Shams^nl -Hilda and Sir Sankaran Nair have maintained 
a high level of administrative ability in the discha-gc of their 
duties. Moreover, it is well known that the Native States, where 
Indians have opportunities, have produced renowned admini- 
strators like Sir Salar Jang, Sir T. Madhava Rao, Sir Sheshadri 
Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur llaghunath Rao, not to mention the present 
administrators in the various Native States of .India. 

The statutory obligation, now existing, that three of the 
members of the Supreme Executive Council shall bo selected from 
the public services in India and similar provisions with regard to 
Provincial Councils should be removed. The etected representa- 
tives of the people should have a voice in the selection of the 
Indian members of the Executive Councils, and for that purpose 
a principle of election should bo adopted. 

S All the Legislative Councils in India should have a 
substantial majority of elected ropresentativeB. These representa- 
tives, we feel sure, will watch and safeguard the interests of the 
masses and the agricultural population with whom they are in 
closer touch than any European officer, however sympathetic, can 
possii ly be. The proceedings of the various Legislative Councils 
and the Indian National Congress and the Moslem League bear 
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ample testimony to the sollcitudty of the educated Indiana for tho 
welfare of the masses and their acquaintance with their wants 
and wishes. 

The franchise should be broadened and oxtcndod directly to 
the people, Mahouicdana or Hindus, wherever they arc in a 
minority, being given proper and adequate rcpiesentation having 
regard to their numerical strength and position. 

3 The total number of the members of the Supreme Council 
should be not leas than 150, and of th * Provincial Councils not 
less than 100 for tho major and not less than CO to 7 j for the 
minor provinces. 

4 The Budget should bo passed in the shape of money bills, 
fiscal autoiuony being conceded to India 

5 The Imperial Lcgisbiti -e Co ncil f^hould have power to 
legislate on, and di-cnes and pass rt sufntionn rcbiting to, all 
matters of Indian administration, and the Pri.vir.cial Councils 
should have similar powers withn guid t Pro\ it>cial udministrationa 
save and except that the direction of miluary affairs, of foreign 
relations, dcelaratioiis of war, the making of poact* and the entering 
into treaties, other than commercial, stu uhi bo vested in the 
Government of India. As a 8afegu.ird, the ' »overnor*Generaldn* 
Council or the Governor-in-Couned, as the ciis' nuiy be, should 
lid VO the right of veto which, hewever, shwuld be exercised 
subject to conditions and limitutions. 

The Position of the Secretary of State 

6 The Council of ihe secretary of Mate sln>ul 1 be abolished 
The Secretary of Slate ehoidd, as fui as pcssd i ^, bold in relation 
to the Government of India a position siuiilur to that which the 
Secretary of State for iho t olonh H holds m relation to the 
Colonies. The Secretary of State should tv awaif ted by two per- 
manent Under Secretaries, one of whom sliuidd be an Indian, 
The salaries of the Secretary and the Liider i'ceretarios should bo 
placed on the British estimates. 

7 In any scheme of Imperial Federation, India should be 
given through her chosen representatives a place aiiuilar to that 
o£ the self-governing JDoininiona* 

f 
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8 liiG Proviticial (TOverninei\t<» sliould be inade .'lutonoinous, 
stated ia the Governmeat of India’s despatch, dated 29^th 
AlTgTJSt, 1011. 

0 The United Provinces, as well as the othoi major provinces, 
should have a Governor bro'igbt from tliO United Kingdom and 
slionUl hive an Executive Council. 

10 A full measure of local self-government should be 
immediately granted. 

11 The right to carry arun *5fiould be granted to Indians on 
the .siimo eonditious ".s to Pnropoans. 

12 indians should b-iu I >\vcd to cjilistas volunteers and units 
of a tervitoiial ar.cy established in Indi i. 

13 Comaiissions in the army shor.ld be given to Indian youths 
'and! r ccmiirions pindlar to those apAimble to Kuropeaus. 

Til 3 5l3:a?toi“5es 

The momc'.andiim is S'gnod by the following :.im t-on elected 
moviihers; — Miihiraja Sir Maiuudra Cbaiuln Niindy, K. C. 1. E., 
of Kasimbazar (Bengal Landholders), Mr. D. E. Wacha (Bombay), 
Mr. Phupendran ith Basu (Bengal), Kai Bubadur Bidban Dntt 
Shuknl (Central Provinces Landholders), Pand't Madan Mobm 
M'ilaviya (Uidi:<3<l Prox itn'o**}, Mr. K. V. Hangaswumiengar 
(Jdttdfus Landhcldor-), Mr. Mazlur-ul Ha p:e (Mahonicda’iS of 
E char and OrbsaL Mr. V. S. Bririvasa Sastu](Madra8), Dr. Tej 
Pabv dur Sapiu (United Provinces). Sir Ibrubim Kabimtoola, C. 
J.E. (Bonsbay', liao Bahachrr P, Narasimboswara Sarnia (Madras), 
Kbanrahacur Mir Asad Ali Khan (Mahoiucdans of Madras), 
Mr. Kamini Knrnar Chandra (Assam), Kai Bahadur Kiibhna Sahai 
{ Debar and Orissa', Pa.'a Ha:< n Ira Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kanika 
(Orissa Lanuh )ld« rs), Mr. M. B. Dadabboy, C. I. E. (Central 
Provinces), Kai bita Nath ivoy Bnliadur (Bengal), Paja Sir 
Mahomed All Khan, F. C. J. E., of Mahmudabad (MaboiDcdanB 
<.f the United ProviacoR"*, and Mr. Mahoiuod Ali Jinnab (Mahr^ 
trie dans of Bombay). 
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ENGLISH STATESMEN ON INDIA’S SERVICES 

INDIA'S PRINCELY SUPPORT 
Statement by Under Secretary of State 

In reply to a question, Mr. Charles Roberts, Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, made the following statement in the Honee 
of Commons regarding the clTcrfj of help made in India in con- 
nexion with the war . — The Secretary of State for India has re- 
ceived the following telegram from the Vivoroy, dated Septem- 
ber 8, 1914 : 

“ Following is a summary of oO'ers of f ervice, moiv y, etc., 
made in India to the Viceroy. The Rulers of the Native States in 
India, who number nearly seven hundred in all, h ive with one 
accord n^llied to the d«>fcnce of the Empire and offered their j er- 
flonal services and the reeourcoi of their States for the war. 
(Cheers.) Froui among the lUvinj/ Princes and Nobles who have 
volunteered for active service, the Viceroy has selected the Chiefs 
of Jodhpur, Bihaner, Kishangarh, Rutlam, Sachin, Patiala, Sir 
Pertab Singb, Regent of Jodhpur, the Heir-Apparent of Bhopal, 
and a brother of the Mahaiaji of Cooch Beliar, togetuer with 
other cadets of noble families. The veteran Sir Pertab would not 
bo denied his right to serve the King-Emperor in spite of his 
eeventy years, and his nephew, the Maharaja of Jodhpur, who is 
but sixtjen years old, goes with him. (Cheers.) 

“All these have, with the ComTnander-in-Chief’s approval, 
already joined the Expeditionary Forces. Tho Maharaja of 
Owabor and the Chiefs of Jaora and Dholpur, together with the 
Heir-Appareut of Palanpur, were, to their great regret, prevented 
from leaving their States. Twenty-seven of the larger States jn 
India maintain Imperial Sendee Troops, and the services of every 
corps wore immediately placed at tho disposil of the Government 
of India on the outbreak of war. The Viceroy has accepted from 
twelve States contingents of cavalry, infantry, sappers, and trans- 
port, besides a camel corps from Bikaner, and most of them have 
already embarked. 

“ As particular instances di generosity ond esger loyalty of. 
the etdofft, the following may be quoted Various Durbars 



combined together to provide a hospitalahip to be called ^ The 
Loyalty* for the use of the Expeuditiopary Foroea. The Maharajah 
of Mysore has placed Rs. 50 lakhs at the disposal of the Govern* 
ment of India for expenditure in connexion with the Expedi* 
tionary Force. The Chief of Gwalior, in addition to sharing in 
the expenses of the hospital ship, the idea of which originated 
with himself, and the Begum of Bhopal has ofEered to place large 
sums of money at the disposal of the Government of India and ta 
provide thousands of horses as remounts. (Loud cheers.) From 
Lobaru fn the Punjab and Las Bela and Kalat in Baluchistan come 
ofEers of camels with drivers, to be supplied and maintained by 
the Chiefs and Sardars. Several chiefs have offered to raise 
additional troops for military service should they be required, and 
donatiuns to the Indian Relief Fund have poured in from all 
States. The Maharaja of RcNva has offered his treasury, and even 
his private jewellery for the service of the King-Emperor. 
(Cheers.) In addition to contributions to the Indian Fund, some 
Chiefs — namely, those of Kashmir, Bundi, Orchha, and Gwalior 
and Indore — have also given large sums to the Prince of Wales* 
Fund. Maharaja of Kashmir, not content with subscribing him- 
self to the Indian Fund, presided at a meeting of 20,000 people- 
held recently at Srinagar and delivered a stirring speech, in res- 
ponse to which large subscriptions were collected. 

“ Maharaja Holkar offers, free of charge, all horses in his- 
State Array which may be suitable for Government purposes. 
Horses also offered by Nizam’s Government, by Jamnagar, and* 
other Bombay States. Every Chief in the Bombay Presidency 
has placed the resources of his State at the disposal of Govere- 
ment, and all have made oootributiong to the Relief Fund. Loyal 
messages and offers have also been received from the Mehtar of 
Ohttral and tiibes of the Khyber Agency as w«^ll as the Kbyber 
Bides. Letters have been received from the moat remote States, 
in India, all marked by deep sincerity of desire to render soma 
Assistance, however humble, to the British Government in its hour 
4if need. 

** Last, but not least, from beyond the borders of India bave- 
lieea received generous offers of assistanco from the Nepal 
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Durbar ; the military r'Caonrccs of the State have been placed at 
^he disposal of the British Government, and the Prime Minister 
has offered a sum of three lakhs of rupees to the Viceroy for the 
■purchase of machine-guns or field equipment for British Gurkha 
Kegiments proceeding overseas, in addition to large donations 
from his private purse to the Prince of Wales’ Fund and the Im- 
perial Indian Belief Fund. To the 4th Gurkha Rifles, of which 
Ihe Prime Minister is honorary Colonel, the Prime Minister has 
offered Rs. 30,000 for the purchase of machine guns in the event 
of their going on service. The Dalai Lama of Tibet has offered 
1,000 Tibetan troops for service under the British Government, 
His Holiness also states that Lamas, Enumerable throughout 
tr.e length and breadth of Tibet, are offering prayers for success 
of British Army and for happiness of souls of all victims of war. 

** The same spirit has prevailed throughout British India. 
Hundreds of telegrams and letters have been received by Viceroy 
'expressing loyalty and desire to serve Government either in the 
field or by co-operation in India. Many hundreds have also been 
received by local administrations. They come from communities 
and associations, religious, political, and social, of all classes 
and creeds, also from individuals offering their resources or ask, 
ing for opportunity to prove loyalty by personal services. The 
following may bo mentioned as typical examples — The AlMndza 
Moslem League, the Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the 
Moslem Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the Aligarh 
College, tha Behar Provincial Moslem League, tho Central 
National Mahomedan Association of Calcutta, the Khoja Com- 
munity and other followers of Aga Khan, tho Punjab Moslem 
League, tho Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, the citizens of 
-Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and many other cities, the Behar 
Landholders’ Association, the Madras Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, the Taluqdars of Oudh, the Punjab Cliiefs* Association, 
«4he United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, the Hindus 
of the Punjab, the Khalsa Diwan representing orthodox Sikhs, 
^he Bohra Community, and the Parsee Community of Bombay. 

“ The Delhi Medical Associaxion offer the field hospital that 
^as sent to Turkey during Balkan War. Bengalee students offer 
‘Ontbttsiastic services for an ambulance corps, and there were many 
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other offers of medical aid. The Zemindars of Madras hare^ 
offered 500 horses, and among other practical steps taken io 
assist Government may be noted the holding of meetings to allay 
panic, keep down prices, and maintain public confidence and 
credit. Generous contributions have poured in from, all quarters 
to Imperial Indian Relief Fund.” (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OP STATE 
The Marquess of Crewe made a statement to the House of 
Lords on September 9,1914, in substance similar to that made 
in tho House of Commons by the Under Secretary for India, of 
vrhat he called the wonderful series of offers of their resources in 
the cause of the Empire made by the Feudatory Princes and 
Ruling Chiefs of Indie, and read the King-Emperor’s Message in 
response thereto. After giving the detailed acooimt of the offers 
of service, money, and other help made to the Viceroy by the 
native Princes, Chiefs, and Rulers, and representative bodies of 
the Indian people, he said that similar offers had reached the 
Secretary of State from chiefs who happened to he at present in 
Europe. The Gaekwar of Baroda and Maharaja ef Bharatpur, to 
mention two only, had placed the whole resources of their States 
at the disposal of his Majesty’s Government. The Indian commu- 
nity in England, including the Indian students, had made loyal 
offers of services. He felt confident that tho House and tho 
country would feel deep appreciation of this magnificent demon- 
stration of the loyalty with which the Princes and peoples of 
India had indentified themselves with tho cause of tho Empire. 
(Cheers.) He also said that he liad received a telegram from the 
Viceroy describing what happened yesterday in the Legislative 
Council. The Viceroy, in opening the proceedings, read the 
message from the King Emperor, and then mac/e a speech m 
which he said he was sure he was expressing the views of the 
whole of India in assuring his Majesty. pf unflinching loyalty and 
devotion. A resolution was moved declaring that the members 
of the Legislative Council, voicing the feelings which animated 
the whole of the people of India, desired to give expreseion to 
their feeling of unswerving loyalty and enthusiastic devotion ta 
the King Emperor, and their unflinching support of the British 
Govermnent. The Resolution also stated the deiire of the people^ 



of India, in addition to tho military assistance afforded, to tharo 
in the heavy financial burdens imposed by the war. The resolu- 
tion was supported by representatives of various races and 
creeds, and was carried without a single dissentient Their 
lordships would agree that this demonstration of loyalty was one 
of the most gratifying facta as the outcoino of the war — that the 
representatives of the vaiious races of India should in so whole- 
hearted a manner rally round the British Government. He was 
sure their lordships would desire to express their appreciation of 
the part that India was playing in the great rally of the Empire. 
(Cheers.) 

Speech by Lord Lnnsdowne 

The Marqueps of Lansdowkr : The aunouncemcLt by the 
noble uiavqucss is one of surpassing inlorcbt, and one which will 
prove to be of historic importance in tl.o annals of the British 
Eirii-ire. Let me, before I go further, express the admiration 
with which w’C listened to the words in which his Majesty was 
pleased to acknowledge the offer which the Govorment received 
from the people and Princes of India. It is indeed a wonderful 
•cries of offers. Oae and all of the peopUs of India have come 
forsvard at this critical moment to assure us of their support 
in whatever form they are able to provide it. It is indeed a. 
a great thing that those multitudinous races and peoples should 
have joined in this movement without roferenco to geographical 
divisions, religious differences, political divisions, or distinct! on» 
of race. We know how deep those cloavugcs are, and how often 
they sep.i rate one part of India from another. But in this case 
they were not allowed to prevail, and I am sure that the result 
will produce an immcnce impression not only on the people of 
this country, but on all who, no matter in what part of the w’orld^ 
are anxious spectators of the great struggle which is now proceed- 
ing. (Cheers.) I listened with special interest to that part of 
the noble marquess’s speech in wdiich he gave ua an account of 
the manner in which the ruling Chiefs of India have come for- 
ward. There was a time when I had the honour of enjoying the 
friendship aud intimacy of a number of those Chiefs ; and I left 
India with a profound impression of the sincerity of their desire to 
bear, whenever an opportunity was offered to them, a useful and 
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lumoTJraMe part in tho affairs of the Empire. (Cheers.) Their 
generosity is proverbial. The word generosity is often ac* 
companied by the word ** princely,’* and in India we have every 
reason to be aware of what “ princely generosity ” means. Bnt 
in this ease they have given us a great deal more. I well remem- 
ber the pride which the great chiefs and rulers took in the Imperial 
Service Corps instituted in the time of my predecessor, Lord 
Dufferin. I know it was their ambition that those Imperial 
Service troops should not be merely extremely smart on parade, 
but should be given a chance of fighting alongside of our troops 
in the cause of the Empire I heard with groat interest the noble 
marquess’s catalogue of tho Princes who are to accompany the 
Indian force on this campaign, and I may perhaps be permitted 
to echo what he said with regard to one whom 1 am able to des- 
cribe as an old personal friend of my own. I mean the Regent 
of Jodhpur, better known to his intimates as Sir Pertah Singh. 
I also heard -with great satisfaction the noble marquess’s account 
of tho support which he wss receiving from the Maharajah of 
Nepil. We owe a great debt to the Nepal Govornraent (cheers), 
for it is with their assistance and concurrence we are able to raise 
those magnificent Gur';ha regiments, of whom I am glad to know 
a certain number will accompany the Indian expedition. 

The Marquess of Crewe : Seven battalions of Gurkhas. 
(Cheers.) 

The Marqubrb of Lansdowne : I doubt whether every one 
in this country realises how great a thing it is that those ruling 
chiefs should come forward in this way upon our side. I wonder, 
for example, whether every one realises that the Maharajah of 
Mysore, whose munificent gift the noble marquess referred to, 
rules over a population which exceeds the whole population of 
Sweden. 1 wonder whether any one calls to mind that the Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior, the Maharajah Scindia^ has more subjects than 
ihe:King*of Denmark, or that the Nizam of Hyderabad governs 
e people twice as numerous as the people of the Netherland and 
three times as numeous as the people of Ireland. It is no small 
thing that those rulers, standing where they do in our Indian 
system, should have coihe forward without exception and given 
«uch practical Jproof o£;thetr desire to help us. 1 venture on the 
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part of those who sit on this side of the Eonse to congratnlate 
1:he noble marquess on the manner in which the India Office has 
'been supported at this critical time, and I add to that our con- 
gratulations to the Viceroy, to whom at a moment when be must 
many sad preoccupations, the groat response of India most 
bring consolation and encouragement. I am sure it will be the 
desire of the Eouse that our cordial thanks should be conveyed 
to the people of ludi ; and the Indian chiefs who have stood by 
«8 in so conspicuous a manner. (Cheers.) 


THE COST OF THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

Lord Crewe 

The Marquess of Cbewe moved in the House of Lords on 
‘September IG, 1914 : **That, his Majesty having directed a military 
force consistirg of British and Indian troops, charged upon the 
revenues of India, to be despatched to Europe or service in the 
war in which this country is engaged, this House consents that the 
ordinary ] ay and other ordinary charges of any troops so des- 
patched, as well as the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging 
to the Government of India that may be employed in this expedi* 
tion which would have l)6on charged upon the resources of India 
if such troops or vessels had remained in that country ox seas 
adjacent, shall continue to be so chargeable, provided that, if it shall 
be necessary to replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other 
vessels or forces, then the expenses of raising, maintaining, and pro- 
viding such vessels and forces shall be repaid out of any moneya 
whichmay be provided by Parliament for the purpose of the said 
expedition. ” The enthusiasm which the sending of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force had evoked in India was ( he said ) a magni- 
'ficent tribute to the justice of British rule there, and was evidence 
also of how high the heart of India beat in sympathy with the United 
Kingdom in this mighty condict. It was the desire of India also 
that she ought not to profit in the sense of making any saving hi 
oonsoquence of the absence of her troops abroad. The precedents 
varied. In some cases India had been asked to defray the extra 
•charges involved in the sending of her troops to other parts of tbo 



w^rld ; in other caaca the entire coat bad been undertaken by thi^ 
country. The particular course taken in the motioo was thought 
by India to be a perfectly fair one ; and speaking without pre- 
judice as to what might happen in the future, both as to the dura-' 
tion of the war and a number of other factora about which it wae 
impossible to express any opinion, ho subrailted it to the House as 
an arrangement that was reasonable both from tho Indian and 
British points of view. 

Lord Curxoa 

Earl CUBZON of Kedleston desired to take the opportunity of 
joining in the tribute of admiration of tho splendid spirit of 
loyalty shown by all creeds and classes in India, and of congra- 
tulation to the Viceroy and tho Oovernment of India fur the sub- 
stantial and magnificent aeaistance which they had been able to 
give to the Empire in this crisis. In ordinary circumstances ho 
might have felt some doubt in regard to the justice of tho proposal 
submitted by tho noble rr arquees. There had been fluctuations 
in our policy in the past, fluctuations, in some cases, not altogether 
creditable to our standard of chivalry and honour. Broadly speak- 
ing, tho principle which was now observed was that when Indiai> 
troops were employed outside India tin expenditure should not 
fall upon her revenue. That was so in the case of the expedition 
which be, as Viceroy of India in 1900, had the honour of sending 
for the relief of the Legations at Peking. But this particular 
case was exceptional. Tho troops of India were spontaneously 
taking part in a war which might be held to involve the interests 
of India as included in the whole Empire. 

The Pay of Brfttsb officers with the Force 

Viscount Midleton referred to a letter which appeared in tho 
** Times of that day in regard to the payment of Indian officers 
on service iu Europe, and said that probably the noblo marquess 
would feel that there was very considerable hardship if officers,, 
especially married officers, who bad estabUshments in India on a 
certain rale of pay, were to suffer loss through giving up work in 
India and becoming equipped :f or foreign service. Whether tho 
loss fell on the revenues of India or of this country, these officers 
should not be at any loss on account of going to servo lus Majesty^ 



OB the Continent. He ho^ei the mble raarquei® wonld give the 
•object his favourable consideration. 

The Marquees of Cbewe said his attention bad been called to 
the letter in the “ Times. ” The question was simple enough in 
the case of ofiicers of the Indian Army, but probably the letter in 
the “ Times ” was written in the interest not of an ofiSccr in the 
Indian service, but of one of a British regiment that happened to* 
be in India at the time, receiving there the increased rate of 
Indian pay, and now brought home to Europe ; and in that case 
the question was not so simple. It might be felt by officers in 
some other British battalions serving almost alongside this one 
that it was hardly reasonable that officers in the same serVicfO 
should receive the far higher rate of pay, perhaps for a consider- 
able period, than they themselves were receiving. There was also 
the further difficulty that a large number of officers, both in the 
Indian service and the Indian British regiments w'ho were bome^ 
on leave, had been detained and had gone to join the forces. Om 
the whole, however, he was disposed to regard this claim "with a 
great deal of sympathy. In a number of cases the establishment 
of wives and families had to be kept running in India for an in- 
definite period, and the sjicrifice of the extra Indian pay might 
be a very serious matter. He was not able to make a definite 
promise, but he could assure the House that it was being carefully* 
considered Ky his office as to how the claim could best be met. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


INDIA’S WILLING BURDEN 

Mr* Asquith 

Mr. Asquith, who was received vrith prolonged cheers, moved* 
a resolution on the same day in the House of Gemmons in simiUr 
terms to the ono adopted in the House of Lor^s with respect to 
the charges on the revenues of India of British and Indian troops- 
employed in Europe. He said he was quite certain that the mottom 
would he received with complete assent and gratitude in every* 
quarter of this House* He did not think that in all the movin|^ 
exhibitions of national and Imperial patriotism which the war bad 
evoked there was any which had more touched; and righUy 
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touched, the feelings of this Honse and the country than the mes* 
•age sent by the Viceroy of India announcing the magnificent 
■response which the Princes and people of that country had made 
^0 our need. (Cheers.) In consequence of the proyisioos of 
Section 65 of the Government of India Act, 1858, it was not con- 
■etitutionally right or proper to charge on the revenues of India 
except in the case of actual invasion or sudden and unforeseen 
emergency the cost of armed forces which might be sent outside 
'that country. The assent of both Houses of Parliament was 
needed before any such charge could be imposed on the revenues 
of India. The aseustanco of the Indian Army in imperial exigen- 
oies had been more than once, indeed several times, since the 
passing of that Act, offered by India and accepted by ourselves. 
He would not go into tbo precedents, because it was not necessary 
to do so, but in most of those cases the wO ole cost of the charge had 
been met, as ho was sure wo would willingly meet it in this case, 
out of the revenues of the United Kingdom. But when this 
matter came up two or three weeks ago before the Legislative 
Council of the \ iceroy of India, one of the unofficial Indian mem- 
bers moved a resolution to the effect that India would desire in 
the present emergency that she should be allowed not only to 
■•end her troops, but to contribute the cost of their maintenance 
.and pay, and the Viceroy on behalf of the Government of India, 
and he was sure with the assent and sympathy not only of this 
House and the people of this country, but of the whole people of 
the British Empire, accepted that offer. The result was that 
through this patriotic initative not in any sense dictated or in- 
spired by the Government, but proceeding from an unofficial mem- 
ber of the Council of India, these ^■splendid British and Indian 
'troops that were already upon their way, and which we believed 
would afford to us ai^d to the Empire at large most effective as- 
distance— ■(cheers) — in the righteous struggle in which we were 
engfi)g;ed— ^cheers )r-the8e Indian troops would be sent, as far as 
their ordinary charges were concerned, at the expense of the 
'Government and people of India. The resolution he had to move 
was of a purely i^rmal character, and was necessary in order to 
'Comply with the requirements of the Act of Parli^ent* But he ^ 
-mwt tnreijlm House would no the giving expression to what every 
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one felt if it did not conpio with its acceptance an assnranoe of itr 
iiBMre and hea^elt appreciation of the spontaneous and splendid 
MSistance.whioh our great Dependency of India was giving us 
(Loud cheers.) ® 

Mr. Boaar Law 

Kr. Bonab Law said he was glad to have the privilege of 
seconding the resolution which bad been moved. Since the w« 

broke out nothing, as the Prime Minister had said, not even the. 

heroic conduct of our own sol.iiers on the fl, Id of battle, had moved 
the people of this country more deeply than the spontaneous the 
enthusiastic outburst of loyalty to their Emperor and patriotis^ 
to the Empire of which we had an account in the message of the- 
Viceroy given the other day. (Cheers.) The circumstances 
^ch this resolution was necessary were another proof of the 
reality and of the value of that assistance, PrevLsly, when 
Indian troops, as the Prime Minister had pointed out had heen 
used out of India the Government of India had looked with a. 
jealous eye in order to see that no part of the Bnancial burdeiA 
should fan on the people of India. Now, the Indian Government 
representing and inspired by .he Indian people, were not oi^nd- 

by whom they would be proudly welcomed as comrades, but 

insisting on bearing a share of the burden of the expense wWoh 

was involved. He ventured to say the other day at tte Quildbalk 

affronted would prove m the long run stronger than the materlab 

relied to-day. The generous aid which was coming to us from 
e self-governing Dominions in every part of the Empire wa» 

coming of their own free will-it could n.t be demanded by T 

and It could not be enforced by ns. This assistance from indiV 

left this country to take port in the Government of iLia W 

that Hwaa his duty, not to exploit India for the benefit of .at- 

wlS^:Jt? ‘V? people of India. Qn^T 

whole, we had saccesdod, and it was because in the maiit th» 
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people of India recognized that that was the spirit in which the 
government was carried out that wo had received so generously 
their essistance in our hour of need. (Cheers.) 

THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

Lord Kitchener 

Karl Kitchbnbr, in the course of a statement on the cam* 
paign in the House of Lords on November 26, 1914, said that the 
arrival of the Indian divisions on the scene was of great assist- 
ance to Sir John French, and with French rcinforcenienta which 
were being pushed up to the front, the Germans gradually realised 
that their public boasts to advance to Calais resemblod closely 
their statement with regard to Paris. (Cheers.) Referring to 
the entrance of Turkey into the ficM agiiinst the Allies, hesaidt — 
At the end of Octol er, vdthout any warning, Turkey violated her 
'neutrality by suddenly bo mbarding Odessa and other Black Sea 
ports. Previous to this she had already massed troops in order 
to invade Egypt, and armed Bedouins had crossed our frontier. 
Wo are now in touch with the advaucod parties of the Turkish 
forces about 30 miles east of the Suez Canal. The hostile action 
of Turkey has further induced us to send an Indian expedition 
against the Turkish provinces at the northern end of the Persian 
Gulf. This force was twice met >ii)d twice defeated the Turkish 
troops, and has occupied the iinpoitant town of Basra. (Cheers.) 
Active operations are also going on in South and East Africa. 

Earl CuBZON of Kkdlkston thanked the Secretary of State 
for War for bis rcfererco to »bo Indim troops, it was indeed a 
source of delight to know that they had comported themselves on 
the field of battle with a gAlUntry not less than that of our Euro, 
pean Allies or of the British comrades by whose side they wore 
placed. He would like to join in the congratulations to the Indian 
troops for their singularly successful capture of the port of Basra. 
Anybody who knew the East knew that that exploit would ring 
throughout Asia, and v7ould bo regarded there not merely as th^ 
ospturs of a jubstantiul position, but as a damaging blow to 
Turkish prestige. 

INDIANS WAR CONTRIBUTION 
The Marquess of Ceewb moved That his Majesty, havipg. 
4ireete4 military forces cliavg>!d upon the revenues of India to be 
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•despitchod out of India for servico in tho w>»r in which this 
<;ountry is engaged, thia iJouae, in comt>liauce with Section 55 of 
the Oovomment cf India Act, 1858, consents that the ordinary 
pay and other ordinary charges of any troops so despatched, or 

that may be so despatched during the continuance of the war, as 

well as the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging to the 
t^overnmont of India that may bo employed in these expeditions 
which would have been charged upon the resources of India if 
such troops or vessels had remained in that country or seas ad- 
jacent, shall continue to be so chargeable provided that, if it shall 
ho nocersary to replace the treops or vessels so withdrawn by 
other vessels or forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining, 
and provitling such vessels and forces shall bo repaid out of any 
moneys which may be provided by Parliament for the purpose of 
the said expeditions.” The motion, ho said, was necessary under 
the Act of 1858, This was not the inome it to attempt a nice 
calculation as to the di ect interest of India. For tho present all 
that need bo done was to express their thanks to India for the 
generous and spontaneous m inner in which she had come forward 
at this period to share the expense, (Cheers.) 

Earl CUK20N of KEDLEsroxNr, on behalf of the Opposition, sup- 
i^ortod the motion, and it was agiced to, 

THE INDIAN ARMY AND ITS SERVICE 
Statement by the Under Secretary 

Mr. Charles Roberts moved a resolution in tho House of 
Commons on November 26, 1914, similar in terms to that moved 
in tbo Hous^ of Lords by tha Marqutss of Crewe, giving the 
sanction of the lloi Sb- to tho ordinary expenses of the Indiau 
Expeditionary Force operating in nou- European countries being 
eUargejtble on the revenues, of India. Two months ago, ho said, 
the Prime Minister had moved in that House a motion relating to 
f he dei^patch of the Indian forces to Europe t and under it the 
House of Commons gave its assent to the payment from Indian 
teyeuttcs of the ordinary ch..rge« of a force of British and Indian 
t-roops ta be despatched to Europe for service during the present 
War. That resolution, however, did not sanction the application 
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of Indian revenues to defray the cost of military operations out* 
side India in non-European areas of the War, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to pass the present Supplementary Resolution,, 
which gave a general assent to the contribution which India 
wished to make to the expenses of the Indian forces employed in 
any of tlie theatres of War, wherever they might be. It was not 
an oversight that the original Resolution did not cover the whole* 
ground. Parliament had rightly surrounded with constitutional 
safeguards the application of Indian revenues to pay the cost of 
Indian expeditions outside the confines of India except in caaes- 
of invasion or unforeseen sudden emergency, and, therefore, it 
had been thought necessary to get the assent of both Houses of 
Parliament to meet the gap which it was now proposed to cover* 
India did not seek to make any saving out of the absence of the 
troops she would have had to pay for if they had remained in 
Indian cantonments. Therefore, it had been agreed, with the 
unanimous assent of the Legislative Council, that Indian revenues 
should continue to bear the normal expenses which they would 
have bad to bear if the War had not taken place, while this 
country bore the extraordinary expenses involved in the despatch- 
of troops to the theatre of War. That was the financial arrange- 
ment under the previous Resolution. It was proposed to follow 
that precedent in the present Supplementary Resolution, but it 
must be understood that it was not a bard and fast rule, and was 
liable to subsequent modification by agreement, and with the 
assent of Parliament, according to the nature of the operations 
in which the Indian troops might bo engaged. In any case, wS' 
had warmly to recognise the substantial help which was being 
afforded to the Empire by the appearance of Indian troops at a- 
great number of points in a battl-Iine which extended from 
Tsingtau to La Bassce across the breadth of three Continents* 
(Cheers.) 

So much for the purely technical and formal aspect of this 
Motion. But he had been asked a little while ago to explain the 
absence of the customary Budget statement in reference to Indian 
finances, and he desired to take that opportunity of making it 
plain that the postponement was not due to any inattention or in- 
dt^erence to Indian qnestionf . Indeed, there never was a time 
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vhen tfa^ interest In Indian questions and the feeling of good*win 
between England and India was more widespread or more strong 
than at present. (Cheers). All the documents required by 8ta* 
tute had been presented to Members of the House of Commons 
but, just as our own domestic discussions had had to be postponed^ 
so the discussion on some Indian points had better be taken at s 
later date. But he did not think they would suffer by the delay^ 
and he hoped that circumstances might admit that, later on in the 
present Session, the customary Budget discussion on Indian affaire 
would take place. 

The Censor and the Public 

There had been some complaints in the papers, both here and 
in India, as to the meagre details which had been given of the 
work of the Indian troops. It was known, of course, that they had 
taken part in the reduction of Tsicgtan, in the rapid and success- 
fnl occupation of Fao and Basra in the Persian Gulf, that they 
are in force in Egypt, that they took part in the landing at Bhaik 
Said, and that, sharing the vicissitudes of war, they were present 
at an attack against great odds in East Africa. Of course, the 
main force was in France, taking part in battles which were tak- 
ing even longer to decide than the famous battle of the great 
Indian epic, which lasted eighteen days before it was concluded. 
All were agreed that it was exceptionally neceBj>ary in the case cfi 
India that full details of the work of the lndi»n troops should be 
givon, and arrangements had been made towards that end. There 
were official reporters who were sending summaries of the doings 
of the Indian troops, which were telegraphed to India, and wo 
were pleading with ihe Military Censor to give as much informs* 
tion as military necesaities would allow. On the other hand, every 
one would recognise that ever since the debacle at Sedan, which 
was undoubtedly facilitated by the publication of news in tbo 
London newspapers, the military censorship in all countries wss 
growing stricter and stricter. It was, of course, a strain on our 
natural anxieties, but every endeavour was being made to give 
as much news as possible. There was also one special disadvan* 
tage in reference to the Indian troops. The newspaper acconntt 
had .mainly referred to gallant behaviour ou the part of the ^kha 
and Gurkhas, and they fully deserved all the recognition which 
8 
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tboy bad obtained* But there were other Indian races who wero 
represent ed—Pat bans, Jatg, Dogras, Punjabi Mussulmans, Raj- 
puts, Mahrattas and others — whose doings had been somewhat 
overlooked. Of the actual exploits of the troops the official re- 
ports, private letters and the accounts of eyo-witn^sses all told 
the same story. There was no need to speak of the q lality of the 
British units in the Indian Army, or of the very gallant leadership 
of the officers with the Indian Troops, but the Indian troops them- 
selves had, by all accounts, acquitted themeelves in accordance 
with the exp'^ctalions of those who best knew their courage and 
training. (Cheers.) They very soon adapted themselves to con- 
ditions of fighting which were as novel to them as to the British 
troops. They had stood the shell fire steadily, and wlicn the time 
came to give the details of their action in the lec- nt fighting it 
would be a recor.l of M'hicb loth India and Engl .nd would be 
proud. (Cheer.-.) lie hoped ho might also be* allowed to bear 
testimony to the energy ( i the Viceroy during the outbreak of 
this War. The v’^aried exj;rdiUon8 ■which hud been despatched 
from India showed the energy which he bad displayed in the 
midst of perso’ al griefs and anxieties, for the organization of the 
Lady Ilardii go Ilo^'pital in this counti'y w^as a reudnder of a 
sorrow which is still recent, and the House knew that bis son, on 
whom the D. S. 0. had been conferred, bad I'cen severely wound- 
ed. (Hear, bear.) They, had to express sincere sympathy and 
admiration for the energy with which the resources of India had 
been marshalled in the service of tho Empire. Perhaps he might 
also be allt»w^ed to bear testimony to tho invHliiable services of 
the Commander in Chief, Sir Beauchamp Duff, and to express 
also the great sympathy of the House with him in the loss which 
he had sustained in the death of his son in the War. (Hear 
hear.) 

The Loytilty of the Princes 

He hoped the House would bear with him if he added a word 
or two about the loyalty which India had displayed during the de- 
spatch of these expeditions. It was tlways difficult, at a distance 
from any country, to be sure that one gauged and interpreted 
rightly tlie feeling of that country, biit he thought one could dit- 
tingmsh certain different notes' as one read the .mass of tele- 



^rams, resolutioss, xnaDifestos, speeches atid newspaper articles 
in which Indian opinion had expressed itself. It was quite im^ 
possible to summarise them, but one noted first the fighting spirit 
•of manj of the Huling Chiefs who at once despatched telegrams 
{deading in urgent and insistent terms their personal claim to 
'Serye the King-Kmperor upon the battlefield. (Cheers.) Ho 
would quote one picturesque phrase which struck him in one tele* 
gram. It ran as follows : — “The noise of battle is lulling music 
to Bajput blood.** That was the spirit of the ^foha^aja8 who are 
at the front^the yeteran Sir Pertab Singh and his young nephew, 
4ind the Bfabarajas of Eibanir and Kiehongarb. Would the House 
allow him to quote another telegram which the Maharaja of Bika- 
nir sent : — 

“I and my troops are ready and prepared to go at once to 
any pl};cc, either in Europe or India, or wherever services might 
be usefully employed in the interest of safety, honour, and w'cl- 
fare of our Sovereign and his Dominions. Your Excellency 
knows the traditi<'n8 of the Eathor Eika Eajputs. We long to 
be early at the front, but whether my troopi* can be used at 
presout or rot, I would earnestly ask your Excellency at least 
to give me myself an opportunity for that peisonal military 
service of the King-Emperor and tho Empire, which is my 
highest ambition ns a Rather Chief ardas a meiubev of His Im- 
perial Majesty’s Staff.” 

The Maharaja bad had his wish. He was in France at the 
front, and liis Camel Corps had been doing very useful service in 
the peninsula of Sirmi. Might he add one other telegram ? This 
was sent by the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Mahomedan ruler of 
the largest Indian State, who said ; — 

“At this crisis I beg that your Excellency will lay before 
His Majesty the King-Emperor the assurance that my heart 
beats at one with that of all the loyal people of Great Britain 
and her Dominions throughout the world and that my sword, 
and the whole resources of my State are His Majesty’s to com- 
mand for England and the Empire.” 

It was very difficult to acknowledge adequately all the prin- 
cely munificence of the ruling chiefs in connexion with the ex- 
peditioB* The generosity of the Maharaja of Jaipur and that o£ 
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tlie Ma^raja of Gwalior might bo mentionod at iattancea. TW» 
Maharaja of Gwalior, beaidea princely contributions tooYoryfnnd' 
started in England or India, running into many thousands of* 
pounds, had organised, jointly with the Begum of Bhopal, a hos- 
pital ship and had given a large contribution of horses. His 
latest munificent gift was a fully equipped motor ambulance 
fleet. Ill-health alone, to his grievous disappo ntment, had pre- 
vented him from taking the field in person. 

A Tribute to the educated Classes 

A wave of instinctive and emotional loyalty had swept over 
the people of India. But it would be unfair not to recognise that 
besides this, there is among the Indian educated classes a loyalty- 
based on reason and the recognition of facts. It was at times lest 
warmly expressed, but wag none the loss substantial. It was 
ionsiblo of the undeniable benefits conferred by British rule. It 
regarded— not to put the case too high— tho present regime as 
the beat working arrangement for India. It was satisfied that 
within the framework of the Empire legitimate hopes and aspira- 
tions could in due time bo met. This more sober sentiment found 
expression also among those Moslem who could not but feel the 
strain on ^ heir religious sympathies imposed by the insensate 
folly of Turkey’s attack upon the British Empire. Men like the 
Nizam of Hyderabad and the Aga Khan had been unhesitating in 
the advice they had given to those with whom their views would 
naturally cany weight. Indian Moslems had, he believed, made 
up their minds that their secular allegiance was duo to the King- 
Emperor. They knew that their religion obtained the amplest 
toleration and respect in the British Empire, and that the idea 
that the present War was a religious war wag an aUiirdily. The 
matter was perhaps summed up in the remark of an Indian Mus- 
sulman : — “ Why should anyone question the loyalty of India ?' 
Is it uot our Empire, too V* (Cheers)# 

An executive Council for the United Provlocee 

Wbat was happening before our eyes did, at all evente, 
vindicate the policy that had been adopted and was being worked 
•out in India— the policy of enlisting the co-operation of Indiane- 
in the work of Government. There was no finality in the task 
of adjusting the machinery of government to Indian c©ndiflons|^ 
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jtiid to the new forces that onr own action had eTohed. For the 
itfCde being) as everyone recognised, administrative and constitii* 
ifonal problems were necessarily in abeyance, but he wished to 
lake this opportunity of aonotmcing a change in the Cocstitiitio& 
•of one of the provinces which was in coorse of settlement before 
the outbreak of the War. It was not a change of a very far- 
reaobing character, and the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
aaw no reason in the existence of the War to postpone the an- 
nouncement. The Secretary of State bad asked him to state that 
he bad approved the proposal of the Governor-General in Council 
to create a small Council in the United Provinces to assist the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the executive government of the province. 
(Cheers.) A draft of the necessary Proclamation would be laid 
in due course before Parliament. This would give to the United 
Provinces a machinery of government similar to that which ob- 
tains in the larger provinces of India. It would, incidentally, 
^able an Indian to serve as a member of the highest Executive 
Council in the province. lie would add that the establisbinent 
of the council has the support of the Viceroy and of the Lieut- 
enant-Governor. (Cheers.) 

Tho Aftermath of the War 
For the rest, it Avas premature to attempt to anticipate tbe 
ooDseqiiences that might follow from this striking and historic 
-event— the participation of India in force in the World-War of 
the Empire. (Cheers.) The results would not be fully seen until 
tbe War Avas over. But it was clear that India claimed to be not 
a mere dependant of, hut a partner in, tbe Empire, and her part- 
nership with us in spirit and on the battlefields could not hut alter 
the angle from which we should all henceforward look at the 
problems of the government of India. (Cheers.) He thought ho 
might call the attention of the House of Commons to one possible 
illustration of this change in the point of view. It must be a 
source of pride and satisfaction to India that she had sent the 
'first of the great contingents from the Over-Seas Dominions into 
the European theatre of War, and that one of her brave soldi erS| 
if the newspaper statements were correct, had been recommended 
fior tbe coveted distinction of the Victoria Cross* (Cheers*) In* 
^an Armies were soon to be followed by troops irom Canada^ 
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Auftralia, Now Xealand, and South Africa. He need not allude^ 
to points of friction that had existed between India and some 
other parts oi the Empire, though he was glad to remember that 
the difficulties in South Africa had been overcome. But he would 
refer to the summary of the Viceroy’s speech in the Legislative 
Council during the debate on the despatch of the troops a few 
weeks ago. He said : — “ There is nothing like comradeship in 
arms and joint participation in the dangers and hardships of war 
to level distinctions, inspire mutual respect, and foster friend- 
ship.” He added I cannot help feeling that as a conse- 
quence better relations will be promoted amongst the component 
parts of the British Empire. Many misunderstandings will be 
removed and outstanding grievances will bo settled in an amica- 
ble and generous manner. In this sense, out of evil good may 
come to India, and this is the desire of us all.” (Cheers.) That 
wish was shared also by the Secretary of State and would be 
echoed in the House of Commons. In the atmosphere of friend- 
ship and good-will which unite India and England to-day there 
was surely a bright hope for the future. (Cheers ) India must 
feel that East and West were engaged in a military partnership 
which, as we believed, was both for the benefit of the Indian 
peoples and for the Empire as a whole, and he could not but trust 
that the common endeavours of these days will enable India to 
realise that she was occupying, and was destined to occupy, a 
place in our free Empire worthy alike of her ancient civilization, 
and thought, of the valour of her fighting races, and of the 
patriotism of her sons. (Cheers.) 

THE RESPONSE OF INDIA 

Mr. Charlee RobertSf M. P., at Sheffield 

Mr Charles Roberts, M. P., Under Secretary of State for 
India, visited Sheffield on February 25, 1915, and gave an address- 
at the Victoria Ballon ‘‘ The Response of India. ” Mr. H. A. 
Fisheb, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Sheffield, presided,, 
and was supported by the Lord Mayor (Councillor 0. 0. Wilson j 
and other leading citizens. 

Mr. Roberts said that India’s loyalty during the past six 
months had left an indelible impression upon Englishmen, and 
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tbat generous outpouring of bers would not easily be forgotten. 
The Viceroy had told us that do fewer than 200,000 men bad 
been, or were being, withdrawn from India for service in the 
yariouB theatres of war. That was no small contribution of 
effective fighting force to our cause, and it was accompanied by a 
handsome money contribution^ 

There were two points, he thonght, which had their influence 
on the attitude of the ruling chiefs. The pledged word that Britain 
gave to Belgium had also been given to guarantee their State *. 
and they ftdt in a special sense their tie of personal allegiance 
to their Emperor. India’s politicians had been as outspoken and 
unswerving in their support as the fighting races. At the Indian 
National Congress, held last December in Madras, there was a 
fine scene of patriotic enthusiasm when the resolution of loyal 
support was unanimcusly carried. He would like to add a word of 
recognition and thanks to those Indian students in England who 
formed themselves into an ambulance corps and accepted the 
roagh and tumble of war in order to render service to their 
wounded fellow-countrymen. 

The Claim to a 5hare in the Empire 

The real ionerness of this striking manifestation of loyalty 
was, he believed, to be found in the desire of the Indian peoples 
that Indian soldiers should take part in the war side by side with 
their British comrades. The great withdrawal of troops from 
India was proof of the general trust and confidence which could 
safely bo reposed in the loyalty of the Indian people, and nothing 
that had occurred during the past seven months had in any degree 
betrayed that confidence. Had Britain, as in the Boer War, 
regarded the struggle as a sahibs' war, in which India took no 
part, that way danger lay ; for it would have denied India’s share 
in the Empire of which she forms part. 

He was constantly asked how had the Indian troops acquitted 
themselves. The answer was that they had acquitted themselves 
as those who knew them best expected of them. (Applause.) They 
had fought in a far<fluDg line of battle; and as to the spirit in 
which they had fought, two Indians, as was known, had, for the 
first time, won the coveted distinction of the V . G. 
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A Now for the Pewlniete 

There were two farther reHectioae he wished to make. The 
outburst of loyalty was no cause of snrprisOi although it was a 
source of gratification, to those who knew India best. But it must 
have been a real blow to the peesiniists who in recent years had 
exaggerated what they called the spirit of Inclian unrest. It was 
an elementary blunder to confuse a small criminal revolutionary 
group, whose crimes had sternly to bo repressed, with the con' 
•titutional agitation that pursued the changes it advocated by an 
appeal to reason and justice, and loyally desired to work out 
those changes within the framework of the Pntish Empire. The 
war had shown these things in their right perspective. 

Indian Co-operation la Administration 

Certainly it did nothing to disanudo Englishmen from their 
policy of associating Indians with the work of government. This 
wise policy had borne good fruit in the critical testing time. 
Every one must see that it bad not reached its final stage. He 
would aot suggest anything so absurd as to say that India, with 
its ancient civilisation audits deep attachiiiont to immemorial 
customs, could be treated as though it was a brand — new 
Western State of the American Union. But ho trusted to the 
good sense of Britons and Indians alike gradually to work out a 
system of government as an outgrowth of Indian traditions and 
adapted to Indian needs which would in due time meet the 
legitimate aspirations of India. 

Secondly, he would ask them specially to recognise the 
admirable loyalty that had been shown by the Moslems of India* 
They plainly saw that this was not a religious war but a political 
war against the ambitions of Germany for world-domlnatioji. 
Our Government had given the pledge that the holy places of 
the Moslem faith should be immune from attack by ourselves, 
and had obtained the assent of our Allies to a similar promise, 
whilo ruling princes, like the Nizam of Hyderabad, and leadera 
of Mahomedan thought like the Aga Khan, had been unswerving 
in the sagacious advice which they had given to their co~ 
religionists. Islam was not only a religion. It was a civilisation 
with a great past, a distinctive character, and a tradition that 
made its appeal to millions of men and whatever might be the 
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political ooniequencei to Torkoj of iti deploraUe Uimder, ifftaoi 
^otild remain a world- force. 

Roformt After The War 

It was being asked in some quarters: -Why were not immediate 
etepa being taken to meet Indian claims ? Why were not practical 
grieTances being settled out of hand, such as those connected 
with the Arms Act, the Volunteers, or thequestion of commission* 
in the Indian Army ? He had no wish to put in a mere dilatory 
plea for delay. But the immediate task was to concentrate all 
endeavours for victory in the war. The minds of statesmen and 
administrators were too pre-occupied for controversial discussion. 
Measures, even if accepted in principle, often required prolonged 
consideration before the details could be properly adjusted. It waa 
not fair to friendly critics, who might ba entitled to a hearing, 
to stifle discussion by an appeal to patriotism, but an appearance 
of discord and disunion should encourage the enemy. In India 
the idea of a truce for the time being had been readily accepted. 
It waa not really a quoation, as it was, of reward! dg Indians for 
good behaviour. Indians themselves bad repudiated the suggestion. 
Something much more fundamental was at stake, and that was 
the consolidation of right feeling between Britain and India. 
That right feeling should not come as a more wave of passing 
emotion. It should crystalise into a permaneut attitude of mind. 
If that could bo won as the lasting outcome ,of the war, public 
opinion in this country would be ready to adjust itself to such 
modifications as might prove to be necessary in the government 
of India, and the solution of the practical problems would 
follow accordingly. There were obstacles enough in the way. 
Let not mere uuregenerate colour prejudice and racial feeling bo 
added to them. Such persons as were afflicted with that malady 
ahould, since the world was wide, turn to work that would bring 
them in contact with none but their own kith and kin. Once let 
Englishmen concede the reciprocal superiorities of different races 
and the free scope for outstanding ability, whatever tba caste or 
colour or creed of its possessor might be, and he did not think 
Indians would need to quarrel with them. 

Would they allow him in passing to suggest that it would ba 
wall if the Press and people generally would give up talking 
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about ‘‘natives’* or “natives of India” ? These espressiomr 
were now felt in India to be discourteouSf though he was sure they- 
were often used merely to describe those whose birthplace was 
India, without any knowledge that the phrase was disliked. 

lodians and the Empire 

It was wide of the mark to suggest that Indians were not a 
grateful people, or that the benefits of the British connexion 
were not recognised by them. 

There was, however, one point in the relations of India to 
the Empire which could not be regarded with satisfaction. Last 
year, under the British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act, we 
established for the first time a uniform citisenship for the whole 
British Empire. But those Empire-wide rights did not include the 
free admission to all parts of the Empire. The control of 
immigration was vested in the self-governing Dominions, and 
Canada and Australia practically made it impossible for Indians 
to enter their territories, which the Dominions wished to reserve 
as white man's country. Recently, there was serious friction 
between the South African Government and the Indian settlers 
in South Africa, though that particular difficulty hud been happily 
arranged by a practically complete agreement. Let them hope that 
the settlement of one controversy might form a precedent of good 
augury in ottier cases. And here again the war might be trusted 
to pave the way to a bettor state of feeling, a greater spirit of 
generosity, a larger sense of the claims of the Empire as a 
whole. 

The Hopes of the Future 

In a speech delivered the other day in India, the complaint 
wag made that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy pointed out no 
land of promise ” to the people of India. Perhaps it was rather 
the tendency of administrators to get on with the job in hand. 
Yet from the very nature of the case he thought that the future 
of India offered full scope for the aspirations of its sons. It wast 
as it seemed to him, a land where a growing measure of self- 
government in accordance with the special conditions of India 
was being progressively worked out as the fitness for self -govern- 
ment was proved, and the whole great experiment was like 
nothing that bad ever existed before in the world. Then, as if that 
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were not enough, the war had opened out new vistas. India ne> 
longer was to live as she did in past ages, apai*t in her own 
world. Now, and in the future, her life would blend with tho^ 
naain current of the world-movement, opening out into the 
central stream of history; and her sons before our eyes would 
consciously claim their pan in the common heritage of the great 
Empire which, as wo believed, stood for freedom and international 
right, and which had been truly said to be the greatest secular 
agency for good, now existing in the world. Was the land of 
promise not visible there ? (Loud applause.) 

On tho motion of the Lord Mayor, seconded by Colonel Ho 
Hughes, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Roberts. 


INDIA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE WAR 
Viscount Bryce presided at a meeting of tho Indian Section of 
the Royal Society of Arts on March, IB, 1916, when Lieut^ 
Col. A. C. Yate gave a lecture on “The Indian Army.’’ 

Lord Bryce on Indian Devotion 
Lord Bryce, in opening the discussion, said that the story of 
the Indian troops was inextricably bound up with the whole 
romantic history of British Rule in India. One of the most in- 
teresting things in Indian and British history was the ability 
which our people seemed to possess, perhaps beyond that of any 
European race,io get into touch with the natives of another country 
and another language, to secure their loyalty and attachment, to 
enter into their feelings, and show themselves apt leaders of 
brave men. Colonel Yate had suggested what a magnificient 
training ground tho experience in India was for many great 
British soldiers. It was the experience of Wellesley in India 
that made him to be chosen at the darkest hour of England’s for- 
tunes to go out and take command of our troops in the Peninsula 
and begin that career of conquest which ended at Waterloo — the 
greatest contest in which Britain had been engaged up to the 
present war. During all those years there had been ripening in 
the Indian Army that spirit of loyalty and devotion to its leaders, 
as there had been ripening among . us that appreciation of the 
noble qualities of the Indian troops, both of which had now^ 
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f crand the most remarkable expression in the events of the last 
^ght months — by far the moat remarkable events in the whole 
tong and brilliant history of the Indian Army. It was impossible 
to conceive a more striking instance of the loyalty and attach^ 
ment of the people and princes and troops of India to the British 
Empire than the spontaneous offer which touched us all in August 
lest. Since then by deeds of brilliant valour, the Indian troops 
had shown themselves the worthy compeers of our own troops 
and the troops of our Allies iri their courage, devotion and 
endurance of all hardahips. It was one of the redeeming 
incidents of a time full of sorrow. It was a new tie, and 
perhaps the deepest and most binding of all the ties that 
hereafter would unite us to India, because it showed that the 
efforts whicli we hud made to <liacharge worthily the dutifs which 
Providence had laid upon us in India had been appreciated in 
India, and it showed that the people of India recognised that the 
future had in store for them and for us a closer connection than 
ever before based upon this endurance of common suffering and 
upon this devotion to a common cause. Wo might reasonably 
hope that our relations to India would rest upon e surer founda** 
tion of mutual affection and respect than was possible before, 
and that there would now be a feeling of common interest and 
common pride in the glory of the Empire and of common devo- 
tion to its welfare. 


VALOUR OF INDIAN TROOPS 

5ir Praocies Youngtausband 

In a paper read by Sir Francis Youngbusband at a meeting 
• of the Royal Colonial Institute on May 11, 1915, he paid a 
glowing tribute to the valour of the Indian army. The Indian 
soldier, said Sir Francis, came upon the scene at a crucial moment, 
and did a service for the Empire for which the Empire owed him 
gratitude. The seventy thousand troops from India arrived in 
France when the German, foiled in their rush on Paris, were 
making their tremendous lunge at Calais. Just at the moment 
when the British line thin to breaking point, had to bold back the 
Incessant and terrific onslaught of the Germans, this oontingent 
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of troops from India came open the scene, and in their flrst 
■ertouB actioiif on October 28, carried the yillage Neuvo Chapello^ 
since become so famous. Had we not been to bring these rein- 
forcements from India, had our position there been so precarious 
that we could not afford to take them away, and a fortiori bad 
we been under necessity to send out more British troops to 
strengthen our position in India, then in all probability our troops 
in Flanders would not have been able to stay the German onrush, 
and our brave little army would have been swept off t he Conti- 
nent. That Indians were able to help the French, the Belgians 
and ourselves in stopping a blow which the Germans had prepared 
for years ia a thing of which they may be proud, and for which 
we should always be grateful to them. 

A Reservoir of Strength 

India ( continues Sir Francis ) instead of being a strain and 
drain on England, was found to be a reservoir of strength, send- 
ing out men to project the heart of Empire, to protest the line of 
communications between England and India, to guard the gates 
ways to Indio, to attack the enemy’s possessions* 

The credit of this ia due, in the first place, to the warm* 
heartedness and instinctive loyalty of the Indian people and in 
the second place, to the right-mindedness with which the British 
have sought to fulfil their trust to India. Whatever other quali* 
ties the people of India have, they:liave certainly a great capaoity 
for affection. They show an extraordinary degree of devotion to 
individual Elnglisl’nien and women, and iinboiirided affection for 
such a ruler as Queen Victoria. They are not a cold-blooded 
race. They have quick warm hearts and they have an innato 
sense of l()ynlt> to their rulers. The credit of what India did 

last autuinn must therefore in the fir^t plaice go to them 

We, who have completed our service in India and can look back 
over our careers can see the harm we may have done by many 
unwitting roughness and rudeness and much unconscious harsh* 
ness and discourtesy, arising in our earlier days from shear 
ignorance and lack of sympathy and imagination. 

The 5ettleinent after the War 

Discussing the settlement after tho war, Sir Francis Yaang. 
husband said t 
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Such deep emotioxie have been loosened, so manj interest 
aroused and hopes raised, so much new light has been shed and 
experience gained, that men returning from wars in Europe, in 
Egypt, in Turkey, in Mesopotamia, in East Africa and in China 
will be men with a wider outlook atd larger demands than they 
ever had before. And the Indian public, educated by not only 
keenly watching hut by actually participating in the mighty 
happenings of these times, will be a different people from what 
they were before the war commenced. All will take time to settle 
down, and when tley do it will rot be to thinga as they were 
before. It will bo to a new order to which they will have to ac- 
commodate theniselvefi. And in the proceas of adjusting them- 
selves to three new ccT.ditiors theie niust necr Fsarily ho trouble, 
friction, cisconlent. It will he no eissy process; and pjobicma of 
extraordicary deficQcy find ccit j I cjity afc i Jicady Iceming on 
the horizon. The eld demand of Indians for C( n nii' B'one in the 
Army will bo prrssfd ; ai d it ^cen s so rcasonaUe and fair to 
grant it to men wbo buvo fi.rght so loyi lly end well, but if the 
fighting in France has tanglit ue cne thing more forcilly than 
another, it is the need of etill mere Pritislj cfi tcrB with Indian 
regiments. It is a tliorry subject, leset with difbeulticSj and one 
which, whether it is left alone or settled, is ceitain to cause dis- 
content in common quarter. 

India and the Colonies 

Another still in ore diffuilt qucilion is the admission of 
Indians to the Colonics. That was cclicate er orgb Icfcre the 
war. How much n.ore delicate wall it he after it ? When India 
has taken such a pron inert part in (he defence of the Empire, 
how discontented she would be if there remains any j^art of it 
from which her people were etill refused admission ? 

A more definite share in the Councils of the Empire ; a 
larger part in the management of their own affairs *, a higher 
status altogether ; the right to bear arms and to volunteer; a 
more equal Focial po8ition->ali those demands will be pressed. And 
the Chiefs wbo have stood spuobly by us may well ho^e to be 
4^ranted a more prominent and effective part in the affairs of the 
Empire. 
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Id regard to these difficuUles, tho experience we have gained 
in tho war will help us to a solution. The thought of German lust 
for domination and habit of domineering, tie degree to which 
Germany became intoxicated with power and the blindness with 
which it was exercised, disposes us to search out our own hearts 
to aee whether we also may not iinconscionsly have been guilty 
of a similtir sin. And even if we acquit ourselves of guilt we 
may at least recognise w hat we may be led to if we ara cot care- 
fully on our guard. For there is in {ower something peculiarly 
blinding end dullirg to the moral seise, bnd cnly those of the 
quickest sensibility end ew'ifteut imagination aie fitted to exercise 
it over peo| lea weaker than thcruadvcH. 

After the war we may expect that the Indians will make, with 
incrensiiig insistence, the deniande I have mentioued for u greater 
share in the management of their own nffaijs. Butin dealing with 
this quest iOL, we may lay last hold of this fact that the leaders 
of Indian opinion and the great mass and bulk t-f the people have 
u(.t the slightest de&iro, hepe of ambiiioii to sever the tie wdth 
linpland. in making their demands it is not severance but 
autonomy, at wlich they aim ; Self-Government, indeed, they 
w’’fcnt ; but Self -Governinet within the Empire, not outside it. 


“COMRADESHIP AND CO-OPERATION” 

India’s answer to Germany 

The Lord Ma^or of London presided at a great meeting held 
at the Guildhall uii May 19,1915, under tho liuspices of the Cen- 
tral Committee for National Patriotic Organizations for the 
purpose of giving public expression to tho F.mpirc’s sense of 
gratitude for tho effortfl and Bacrificcs made in tho prosecution 
of the war by tho self-governing Dominions, the Colonies and 
Protectorates and India. The Prime Minister and Mr. Bonar 
Law were the principal speakers, and among those present were 
the Marquess of Crewe, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, the Official repre- 
sentatives in London of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, Major-General Maharaja Sir Pei tab Singh, the Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar, the Raja Sahib of Akalkot, Captain the Raja 
of Barwani|.Lord Keay, Lord Islington, Lord George Hamiltons 
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Lord Harris, Mr. Edwin Montague, Mr. Ameer AH, Sir Erishna^ 
Oupta, Sir Mancberjee Bhownagree, Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilton, 
Mirsa Abbas Ali Baig, and Mr. A. Yusuf Ali. 

The Prime Minister's Speech 

Mr. Asquith moved the following resolution : “That this 
meeting of the citizens of London records, on behalf of the 
British people, its abiding gratitude for the unparalleled services 
rendered by the self-governing Dominions, the Colonies, the 
Protectorates, and the Indian Empire, in the struggle to maintain 
the ideal of Liberty and Justice, which is the common and sacred 
came of the Allies.** We were, he said, well on in the tenth 
month of the greatest war in which we or any other people had 
ever been engaged. At home wo had every reason to bestir 
ourselves. Our shores were, geographically, at any rate, within 
striking distance of the enemy, and the main theatre of war was 
nearer to London than our own northern counties, it was not so 
with our fellow-subjects to whoso magnificent comradeship and 
co-operation we were paying our tribute of gratitude that day. 
They were far removed from the sphere of conflict, and now 
that the high seas had been cleared of hostile cruisers, their 
seaborn coimnerce pursued almost Its normal course. But they 
were sous and daughters of the Empire. What touched us, 
touched them. 

What India has done 

After passing in review tlie contributions to Iho common 
cause, both in money and in men, of the Dominions, and the 
gallant services rendered by the Colonial troops, Mr. Asquith 
proceeded j — 

Let me say one word now about India. (Cheers.) A White 
Paper was presented to Parliament last September enumerating 
the gift® and offers of service from the Princes and peoples of 
India. (Cheers ) As is apparent to any one who studies that 
return they have come fioin all quarters, and upon ibe most 
prodigal scale ; but oven so, they have since been largely sup-’ 
plemented and increased. I will just select two or three instance# 
simply as samples from this long and splendid catalogue. The 
Maliaraja of Mysore marie an enormous money contribution — one 
of the finest and moat laoniikeiit that has come from any port 
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of the Empire. Tiiat grout fuitlu* or y, lIjo NizJIfu of HytUrabad^ 
contributed £400 to ibe e:;pens(^« of the [mperial Sor^’ico Lauccrar 
and tlie 20th L)tccau lioibo. The Maharaja of Gwalior Lave^ 
coutrihuted — the list is so long tliat I hardly like to read it— witlr 
HU amount of care and provision which is beyond all praise, to- 
almost every department which needed help and support. And 
I am glad to put it on record that his Majesty the King has just 
accepted a most generous offer of machine-guns fiom the Maha- 
laja of Nei)aul — (cheers) — a gift which is the expression of hi» 
intense desire — and it is a desire which is not founded upon 
obligation, but upon goodwill and sympathy — to contribute to thfr 
actual reiources of the British Government in war material. 

Our fellow-subjects in India itself have not been behindhand.. 
They have raised a very large Imperial Indian Ilelief Fund, and 
the three Presidencies — Bengal, Madras and Bombay — have each 
had separate funds of their own which ha^e been devoted on 
a large scale, and with the best results, mainly to the relief and 
support of the troops whom India has sent out. 

What shall 1 say about the Indian forces ? (Cheers.) India 
has put in the field, in tho several theatres of war, including 
British troops sent from India, aforce equivalent to nine complete 
infantry diviaons, with artillery — (cheers) and eight cavalry- 
brigades- — (renewed cheers) — as \vell as several smaller bodies 
of troops aggregating more than an infant ry division, in minor 
and outlying spheres. Putting tho same thing in another way, 
India has placed at tho disposal of the Empire, for service out 
of India, twenty-eight regiments of cavalry, British, Indian, and 
Imperial Service, and no leas than 124 regiments of infantry,, 
British, Indian, and Imperial. (Loud cheers.) 

Then, again, when we look to the actual achievements of the- 
forces so spontaneously despatched, so liberally provided, sa 
magnificently equipped, the battlefields of Franco and Flandera^ 
bear undying tribute to their bravery and devotion. (Cheers.) f 
repeat what I said a few minutes ago, that I make no apology 
for entering into these details. They teach in a concrete form,, 
which is better than any rhetoric, the truth that the Empire ia 
one in purpose and one at heart. (Cheers.) 
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ATr. Bonar Law 

Mr. Bonar Law, in scconclirig tlio resolution, said tliat when 
^ venomous reptile wus let loose, there was only one thing to bo 
done, thut was to destroy it. But in order to accompli'h that 
tusk we needed — and, thank Heaven, wc bad behind us — the full 
force not only of the United Kinodom, but of the British Empire. 
(Cheers.) Our oneinies had sir.ghd us out from r)l the Allies 
^18 the chief object of their liatred. Q he British Empire -was the 
antithesis of everything for r\hich German militarism stood, 
'i liry relied on force, and force alone. They rot onl}’’ despised 
but they did not undei stand, moral forces and it was inoral forces 
which the British Empire rested. (Cheers.) 

TIjO' Brime Mirrstor had ‘?})oken of what had bec-n done for 
ue, let UH s.iy, \>y our Indian follow-subjects. Wc knew sonte 
thing of it : but lie dhl not think we fully realieod hero how much 
•tliobC men vb.u Lad fought and died by the side of our own 
soldiers laid h( lp< d us tb. (-ugh those long iiionths. (Cheers.) Jt 
vrr.s Ids b*. lief th .1 as a nation wc had more reason to be proud 
<jf tb.e Bpontarieov.s enthudasm on behalf of tlieir Emperor and 
tiioir Empire of the Indian IL'inees and peoples than wc had to 
be proud of the conquest of India. (Cheers.) 

He ciid not vish in anything to look beymnd this war. 
(Cheers.) Our enemies said it was wc who organised it. What 
could wC'gain by it ? hat can we gain by^ it now ? Nothing 
.^'xcept peace, arid security for peace in the future. (Cheers.) 
But peril ips he might be pcrmitte<l to say for himself, and him, 
€clf alone, not atlcnipling to speak for any parly, that he had 
1 ow a hope that wc should gain something more as the result of 
this war. The Doiuinioiis of the British Empire had not been 
■created by the war, but the conditions had been changed by the 
war, and it was his hope, and if it was taken up in carmst while 
the metal was sUlI glowing red hot from the furnanco of war, ho 
l.ollevcd it could be done, that as a result of it wo might sco a 
rarliamcnt of tlie Eiitisli Empire, in which every part of that 
Kiupirc, in proportion to its resources and its unmbors, w'ould 
*\,arc in the duty and the honour of ruling the British Empire. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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The resolution was Tinammonsly carried and acknowledged 
hj Mr. C. n. Perley (Canada), Sir George Reid (Australia), 
Mr, T. Mackenzie (New Zealand), and Mr. Schreiner (South 
Africa). 

Lord Crewe 

The If ABQUESBE of Crewe, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor, d< sired to exprci^s his conviction that the recogni- 
tion by that meeting of the answer which India had given \q 
Germany would thrill through the whole of the Empire. That 
answer had been given by the Indian Army, by the Princes of 
India, and by the whole \)eo[Ae of India, who had lavished their 
-labour, their gifts, and their prayers on behalf of tho cause of 
winch their beloved King Emperor was the centre and the sym- 
bol. (Cheers.) Of the hopes of tho future Mr. Eonar Law had 
apoken eloquently, and he, for his part, would like also to think 
that the associaiion of India and the Colonies at such a gathering 
as thnt wa's a significant sign of tho essential comprehension 
which, 08 the yours rolled on, would, ua he firmly bclievedt 
flweep away all those ob>*tacle8 of distance, of creed, or of race, 
which Beamed to interfere with the complete union of the dif- 
ferent members of tlie great Imperial Confederation — a union 
which would hinge upon the free activities of each, and which 
would be firmly based upon ,i common belief in the progress of 
tbe whole. (Cheeis ) 

Mr. liarcourt 

Mr. IIaboourt, in seconding the resolution, said that for 
more than nine montiis his office had been the clearing house of 
the patriotism and the gcneiosity of the Empire. (Cheers.) It 
had been the switch-room of mtssages of devotion and sacrifice 
and a coherer of divers races to a univers.d determination. The 
reason for all this was not only Imperial interest and Imperial 
sentiment, but a passionate appreciation of British methods of 
Imperial rule. At the end of this war he believed it would be- 
laid, and truly said, that Germany had not fought in vain, for 
48he would hav6 consolidated— the British^Empire. (Loud cheers. > 
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INDIA’S MONETARY CONTRIBUTION 
Finance Member's Acknowledsm^nt 
At a conferencn with tho Karachi Chamber of Commerco o» 
October 14, 1916, Sir William Meyor said in reply to the remarks 
of it9 Chairmen. 

Lastly coming to your remarks about an Indian National War 
Loan 1 must in the first place entirely dissent from the statement 
that India has made no direct monetary contribution towards 
the cost of carrying on the war. We have made a very consi^ 
derable contribution by defraying the normal cost of the large 
Indian expf^ditionary forces that have been sent to fight tho battles 
of tho Empire in various continents. It must be remembered 
that while we still pay for these troops we have for the time no 
lien on their services which would be very valuable to us in the 
present situation. I said in my Ludgot speech that we should pro* 
babiy contribute 7 million during 1914-15 and 1915- IG to the 
Home Government in this way. And as a matter of fact I think we 
•hall probably give more. As 1 said too in my speech on the final 
Budget debate, India has contributed tnings far mose valuable 
than money : 2,000,000 trained soldiers and vast supplies of 
munitions of war of all kinds. 

India’s Part In the War 

I have no sympathy, therefore, with one who belittles tho 
part that India is taking in the present conflict. The specifio 
soggestioD that India should raise a large national war loan on 
whiob she would presumably pay the interest is one on which I 
oould not look with any favour. A considerable amount of money 
has already been contributed by individuals in India to the last 
home war loan and no doubt the next one will call forth similar 
contributions. But to start a special Indian loan in India is quite 
a difEerent matter. In making sugeestions of this sort, it seems to- 
me that you do not realise the gravity of tho present financial 
sitnation. Here we have had in order to help to preserve tho 
Resources of the United Kingdom for war loans at home to curtail 
materially the borrowing programme in England which we looked 
forward to carriying out this year and it is not likely that we 
shall be able to laise any money by borrowing ’n London in 
1916-17. As you are aware our programme of productive work® 
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Slave hitherto depended very largely on borrowings in the London 
market. We have now to look to India for such money* as we 
■can borrow and consequently those programmes will have to be 
very largely curtailed. The lending capacities of India are, as 
experience has shown, still very limited. I need only remind yon 
in this matter of the complete recent failure of the Rangoon Port 
Trust to raise a loan of 7 lakhs at 4 per cent. And we cannot 
face the prospect of depriving ourselves of the aid which wo 
shall have to look for from them by letting them be diverted 
to a Home war-loan. I may also remind you that tlie present 
finacial year is estimated to close with a heavy deficit and with 
the prospect of the war continuing in 1916-17 the same is likely 
to occur. Then this makes it still more impossible to act in the 
way you suggest. Believe me, gentlemen, the first duty of those 
who, like yourselves, have thrown in their lot with India, is to 
India and 1 would ask you to use your superfluous cash in 
•ubscrihing to the Indian Government loans. India, as I have 
already pointed out, has materially b( Iped the Empire in this crisis. 
The best way in whicii she can render further help is to be 
prosperous and contended internally and to rely as far as possible 
on her own resources financially. But although I differ frem yon 
materially on the proposal you have put forward it is a matter 
of great satisfaction to me to think from the spirit that animates 
your address that whatever sacrifices the Indian Government may 
hereafter have to call upon you to bear, whether this be in the 
way of increased taxation or by the drastic retrenchment of ex- 
penditure in which you are intresled you will suffer them willing- 
ly, nay cheerfully for the sake of India and of the Empire of 
which she forms a great part. 

the INDIAN PRINCES AND PEOPLES AND THE WAR 
Statement by the Secretary of State 

In reply to a question by Sir John Jardine in th© House of 
Cornmnos on October 20, 1915, Mr. Chamberlain madethe follow, 
ing , statement as regards the contibutions to tie war made by 
^iefs and princes of India; — 

A very bulky and detailed statement of the offers of service 
^ oormexion with the War made by Ruling Chiefs and important 
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peiBona and associationB in ^ndia has been received from the* 
Government of India, and copies have been placed in the Library 
The statement includes the offers a]||j^gift8 that were enumerated^ 
in the telegram which the Under Secretary of State read to the 
House on September 9 last year, and which has since been pre- 
sented to Parliament ; but even the most monumental of these 
have since been largely increased. It is inrpossiblo to summarise 
these additions, w'bich still continue to bo received as the progress 
of the War has given fresh opportunities of service ; but the 
House will, perhaps, permit mo to quote one or two examples to* 
illustrate the spirit that animates the whole of India. Besides the 
Chiefs mentioned last year, the rulers of Nawanagar, Rajkot^ 
Baria, Jamkhandi, Akalkot, Savanur, Baxwani, Loharu, and 
Wankanor have been permitted to go an active service in one or 
other of the spheres of oporations. In addition to the Imperialf 
Service troops originally selected from among those offered, 
contingents from the following States have also been accepted for 
service in India or abroad: — Junagadh, Khairpur, Nawanagar, 
Bhavnagar, Janjira, Tehri, Bahawalpur, Malor Rotla, Sirmur, 
Bhopal, and Idar. 

Three hospital ships, equipped and maintained from un- 
official sources, have left the shores of India: — ^The ‘^Loyalty,’^ 
given jointly by a number of Ruling Chiefs ; the ‘‘Madras” giveili 
by the Madras War Fund ; and the “Bengali,” given by the- 
people of Bengal. The last was, most unfortunately, wrecked on 
its way to the Persian Gulf; the first two have been continuously 
employed this year in carrying sick and wounded between India- 
and the theartes of war. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad has offered €0 lakhs for the ex- 
penses of one of his Imperial Service regiments, which has gone 
to the front, and of the Cavalry Regiment of the Indian Army of 
which he is honorary colonel. The Maharaja of Mysore, besides 
the 50 lakhs he had already^ given, has offered the services of 
his State in many other practical ways. The Maharaja Sindia of' 
Gwalior, whose health has prevented him from going to the fronts 
baa made further munificent gifts in money and in kind, including* 
a motor ambulance fleet and six armoured aeroplanes. The Begum 
of Bhopal, in addition to large contributions to rdief funds and 



other «8rvicc3, has 3crit60<) Koraus for Hiik und \\ou!,dod MobUnt 
soldiers. The Qaekw^r of Barodr gav<? 5, Likha of rupees for t’ e 
purchase of aeroplauea. The Mah-irajiis of Kashmir aad Patiala 
and the Juiii cf Nawanagar, besidej other services, are jci ntly 
luaiutainiag a l.OvSpital for onii.ors in a house at Staninoa, which 
his IligiineiS tlio Jam has given for tiiO purpose. 

It is not poaaiblo to enumerate the cUv-rs and the co::ti'i' 
butiouij of varijus kinds that have been received from indivi(hial» 
and from associations in British India. It must i^ufhce to say that 
they den onatiate the fi;m determination o£ all classes and creeds 
to take their 1 1 ‘.CO iu fulfilling all the poriiuvc duties of f itizenship. 

Nor have the notabilities and tiihca of liic bi nleiluLd been 
behind the inhabitants of Drili^.h India in the spentane ty of Ihtir 
expressions of loyalty. The ollejs of service hy the Frontier 
Militias, the proposal of the Khyber tribes to furniish an arme 1 
contingent, ani the subscription by the Wazirs of Bannii of their 
idlowancas for one month to the Relief Fund, are striking ex- 
amples. Beyond the bolder, the Chiefs of Fuluchistan made 
valuatlo offers of camels, and the Siieikhs of Koweitand iJahiein 
contributed to cliaiitable funds in India. The Maharajaof Bhutan,, 
besides ollering the tinanciul and military resources of bis State, 
contributed a lakh of rupees to the Relief Fund, dhe Rrimo Mi* 
nisler of Nepal added largely to the munificent gifts luenticned 
last year, and has rendered his Majesty ^s Government intst valu* 
ublc services by the military facilities which he has accoided. 
The Dalui Lama of Tibet, us was stated last year, offered 1,000 
eoldiera at the outbnak of war ; his continued sympathy with li e* 
cause of the Allies is sI oad by the fact that on heariDg ii 
General Botha’s victories in BouUi-West Africa he ordered flags- 
to bo hoisted on the hills around Lhassa, and sptial prayers to be 
offered for further victories. It will not perhaps be out of place' 
in this connexion if I add that his Majesty’s Government have 
received striking proofs of the friendship cf the Arair of Af- 
ghanistan and of his determined loyalty to the British alliance. 

It ba# not been possible for the Government to avail them- 
selves of all theao many and varied offeis of service, but our 
appreciation of them is not less on that account. And the House 
will agree with me in seeing in them coi.olusive evidence of the 



suhMarlty of ti e princes and t eof.les of India and of 
ihd neighbonriog conntiies, without distinction of race or religion 
ill V • f noe of the vital inUrcKts of the Empi>e. (Loud cheers.) 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

Mr. Chatnherlain's Tribute 

TLe Seerttar^ of State for India issned for juildicatlon th© 
-following fitatcinent, which, in \iew of reports of unre'ft in 
India which wore circulated abroad, and ospecially in America, 
wag made by him to the American riess. 

The Internal Situation 

Statements, says Mr. Chamberlain, are often made that India 
iri on the brink of rcsohiiion, tnd before t’ c war there was rnm h 
talk of sedition- There were also sed’tlous acts, tulmiaating in 
sn attack on the Viceroy. The wish being faihcr to tho thought, 
^Germany eagerly bwallowed all such siorios, and jmnped to the 
conclusion that when O/cat Biituin was involved in a life and- 
death struggle with a European povrer India would seize the 
opjortunity to throw of^ British aut' ority. In this expectation the 
Geimans used every means to tirn the situ itioii to their own 
a.lrantage and create trouble for ue. 

At one time there was i small amount of trouble, but )»ow 
t.IdiOg was the result as compared \^ith the hopes and expccta- 
t’^Tis of the enemy ! Out of a population cf 320,r;00,000 I here aro 
I at irally sorre who hto discontented, and e\eu a few who are 
violently inimical lo Government. 

Missionaries of Sedition 

A body cf inalccntents did start a ecnspiracy to ovcjtbrow 
Ihii’sh rule. Tho plot originated among the Hindu settlers in 
Oalif ^rnia, wl o, for a year or two before the war, hud been 
<arryir!g cn nn anti'British propaganda. Soon tfter the outbreak 
«'f the war a number cf these sailed for India with the design cf 
■rtf'dudag Indian troops and starting a concerted rising which was 
'lo have taken place in February, 1(115 They bad been led to 
*€jxpetl to find India in revolution. As a fact, they found it quit© 
4rnT fpiil, and all tho leading ruen enthusiastically supporting tho 
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IHri.ish Governmem'. So f from raising the Punjab, ae they' 
ihoped, the misBionariee of sedition met with a stubborn resistanoe 
from the villagers whom they approachedjtheiratteu pts to geduco 
troops failed, and they did not secure the adhesion of a single 
man of any influence and import'ince. 

iho complete failure of their fantastic conspiracy is the beet 
e\i<lence of the stability of British lule. In Bengal, too, there has 
been a series of daring outrages in the shape of murders and 
rolberies which have producod some alarm. The ignorance and 
credulity of young men have been taken advantage of. Facts have 
been mirsrepresented to them, and they have been led to believe 
that India is oppressed and that expulsion of the foreigner 
nill bring the millennium. And some of these young men 
of the student class have committed crimes of violence, which 
are, however, condemned by ail influential Bengalis. 

Ihess are the chief instances of trouble we have hid in India 
since the war begun. They are trivial when viewed in comparison 
'^vith the whole situation. Apart from Ih^m the state of India is 
perfectly satisf a ctorj’’, and no\v, after twenty months of war, the 
Viceroy is able to report that ‘The int-^rnal situption conld hardly 
be more favourable.” 


5plcn<lid Loyalty and Substantial Help 

India, instead of being a cause of anxiety, Las been a sub- 
'elanlinl help to the Empire in lime of need. She was ablo to send 
troops to aid in the great battle of Ypres in those critic^ ddys 
■^'hen the (iermans were ;8triving to reach Calais. She has also 
9ent troops to Egypt, Gallipoli, East Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia 
andCldua. No fewer thm twenty-one regiments of Indian cavalry 
and eighty-six battalions of Indian infantry, ia addition to the 
troops placed at the disposal of the Goveinroent by the rulers of 
the Indian Native States, have been figbtitg the battles of the 
Empire far beyond the Indian borders. These have been despatched 
completely equipped, and, in addition, drafts more than filling up 
‘the vacancies caiued ly casualties have been regularly forwarded. 
And the people of India, sepoys and Maharajas, villagers and 
highly educated public men, have given their support because they 
are deeply convinced that in this war the British Empire is 
«ghting in a just and righteous cause. The Indian people have a 
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high senso of right and wrong. They saw that iu tbia war tUo' 
Allies were in tha right, and they regarded tha canao of the 
Allies as the cause of India. 

The Rally of The P* Incss 

Ic fact, the rally cf India to tho Ihrpiic has Ictn <jue of tho' 
most remarkatlo events in its history. Directly tie war broke 
out the Tillers cf the Indian Native States t'.ok the lead in 
asserting their enthubias'tic loyalty to the Kirg-Einperor, 
Numbering nearly 700 altcgether, they with oce aiioid rallied to 
the defence of the Empire and offered their peiaonal services 
and the resources of tlieir Stales. Among the many princes and 
nobles wLo volunteered for bcivice in the war was the veteran 
Sir Pei tab Singh, who, in spite of his seventy yci rs, refused to be 
denied the right of serving the King Emperor in Person, and who 
®pent many months in the trenches in Ilaudeis. Twenty-seven 
of the large States which maintain I’loperly traiued and equipped 
treopa for Imperial eeivico placed these at the disposal of tho 
Government. Other chiefs cffciei laigo sums of u.oney. Three 
States offered (.amcla and drivers. One chief in addition to bis 
troops, offered his private jewellery. Large contributions were 
made to the patriotic funds. Outside India altogether, tho Nepal 
Government placed the whole of their military reaourcts at the 
disposal cf the British Government, and the Dalai Lama o? 
Tibet offered 1,000 troops and stated that innumerable Lumas i U 
over Tibet were offering up prayers for the success of the^ 
British arms. 

—And of the People 

The Viceroy received thousadds of telegrams and leiters^ 
from every quarter expressing lo} alty and the desire to assist.. 
They came from every community, from all manner of different 
associations, religious add political, from all the different creeds^ 
and from countless numbei 8 of individualSf offering tlnir reso- 
urces and their personal services. In the Viceroy’s Conned one of 
the Indian members moved a resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, declaring that the members of the Council, voicing the 
feeling that animated the whole of the people of India, desireci 
to give expression to their feelings of unswerving loyalty and 
enthusiastic devotion to their King-Emperor, and an assuranceb 
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of their uuflinchipg support to the British Government. ThiSi' 
resolution further expreesed the opinion that the people of India^ 
in addition to the military assistance now being offered by India 
to the Emperor, would wish to share in the heavy financial burden^ 
imposed by the war on the United Kingdom, and thus to de» 
monatrate the unity of India with the Empire. 

Material Aid 

During the progicsa of the war further offers of Lelp have 
been and coLtinue to be received, and more of the chiefs have 
been able to serve at the front. 

Three hospital ships, equipped and mairitaiued from im~ 
official sources, left the shores of India — the ‘‘Loyalty,’^ given 
jointly by a number of Ruling Chiefs; the “Madras,” given by 
the Madras War Fund; and tlio “Bengali,” given by the people- 
of Bengal. The Maharaja of Mysore offered 50 lakhs of rupees 
( £ 333,000 ) to the Viceroy for any purpose in connexion with 
the war to which the Government decided to devote it. Similarly, 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the premier Chief in India, offered 60 
lakhs of rupe88(£ 400,000 )'for the expinsesof one of his regiments-' 
which has gone to the front. The Maharaja Sindia presented a 
motor-ambulance fleet and six armoured aeroplanes. Other chiefs 
made further contributions to patriotic funds. And from beyond 
the bordors of India came additional proofs of support. Th©' 
Chiefs of Koweit and Bahrein, on the Persian Gulf, contributed 
to charitable funds in India. The Dalai Lama of Tibet, on hearing 
of General Botha’s victories in South-West Africa, ordered' 
fiages to be hoisted on the hills round Lhasa; while the Amir of* 
Afghanistan gave^striking proofs of his friendsliip and of hit- 
determined loyalty to the British alliance. 

The Congress and Public Opinion 

The leading Indians in the provinces directy administered 
by theBrish Government were equally decisive in their exprossioxr 
of loyalty. And last December the distinguished Bengali president* 
of the Indian National Congress, Sir S, P. Sinha, said in his opening 
address: “ The supreme feeling which arises in our minds is ono^ 
of deep admiration for the sclfdmposed burden which England i»- 
bearing in the struggle for liberty and freedom, and a feeling of ’ 
profound pride that India has not fallen behind the other portions^ 



‘Oftbe Bnheh Empire, but hag stood shoulder to shoulder with 
them by the side of tl c Imperial Mother in her sorest trial.” 

Th« Indian NatioDRl Congrees is an independent onofScial 
body. In ordinary times it is higly critical of the Govemnaent, 
The express on by its president, and the resolulion of loyalty 
wiluh was passed, may betaken as representative of the feeling 
of the groat bulk of tho Indian people. {May 13^ 1916.) 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY 
Lord Hardinge on India and the War 

Lord Hardinge, in the course of a conversation with the 
London correspordent of the ‘‘ New York Times, ” gave the fol- 
lowing account of Indian affairs since the outbreak of the war ; 

For months during the early period of the war India was 
practically denuded of British troopxg, and the Indian contingent 
who wont abjoad to fight tho British Empire’s battles amounted to 
some twenty Times the total of the force which was sent to China. 
It tlic time of tho Boxer rebellion. 

The Policy of Mutual Trust 

How wuis tliis pcssible?” Lord Ilardinge was asked. 

“ Only becaTise of mutual trust,” ho replied. “ At the outset 
of t .0 war I had consultations with tlie leaders throughout 
India. I frankly expesed to them the situation and tho needs of 
the Empire, ard was assured that there would be no serions trouble 
an India. J believed their assurances, and my trust has been 
'amply justified. ** 

We sent out of the country no less than 300,000 men to 
various fields of the Imperial batlledine in France, Egypt, China, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, Gallipoli, and even the Cameroons. 
These consisted of both Indian and British troops. When it is 
lomcrnbeied that the British Army of occupation usually numbers 
some 73,000 men, and that at one time for a few weeks there re- 
mained only a handful of British troops — something between 
10,000 and 15,000 men — in a country wifh a population of over 
315,000,000, one can realise that such a course of action would 
have been foolhardy in the extreme bad there been any real foun- 
•d«tion for tlie report of widespread and torioue disaffection spread 
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from ouemy somcet. If India had U-cn ns -lieloyal as the Ger- 
mans would doubtless have liked it to !.e, our policy would Invfv 
been tantamount to an evacuation, with the probability that we 
were condemning the few thousand of Irr ops left behind, practi- 
cally without artillery, and the w hole white civilian population to 
being submerged under a tidal wax o of revolt. This situation 
was, however, purely temporary, fo.- since the period of the drst 
few months of war the garrison of India has been considerably 
reinforced by Territorial and garrison battalions and TenitoriaJ 
artillery. 

The Indian Empire gave to the hriiish Empire, in iho critical 
early stages of the war, when England’s rcsouices in artillery 
were, as is well known, entirely inaile<|uatc to the needs of the 
situation the whole of its artillery of tho most modoru and iip-to- 
date pattern, with the excepdon of a few batteries, which were 
kept on the north-western frontier for protection against 
attack from without. And even tlieso batteries were reduced 
from six to four guns. India also supplied the British Govern- 
ment with great quantities of .shcll.t, rifles, and small arms 
ammunition, and the Government of South Africa with shot 
and shell. 

From these facts it i 0 epparent that the Indian Government 
had full confidence in the loyalty of the Indian piinces, chiefi#, 
and peoples. How has that trust been juat.fied ? A fow striking 
examples will prove more than generuliautious about India’s 

loj alty. 

Plots that Failed 

In the winter of 1914-15, about 7,000 tikhs returned to India, 
from the western part of the United States and Canada. They 
were imbued with revolutionary ideas, aud vveve, doubtless, under 
the impression that tho whole country was ready to rise. They 
made their way up countr; , and, arrived in the Punjab, committed all 
aorta of excesses, not stopping at murder. This was in February, 
1915, Not only did tl.ey fail to subvtit the population, but when 
the Government took in hand the tusk of suppressing the disorderg. 
and hunting down the perpetrators, they were invariably 
assisted by the 6ikh peasants, who in nujuberless cases them* 
seWei seised and banded over tho guilty parties to the authorities. 



In the Punjab these returned Sikhg were undoubtedly particB to a 
conspiracy which had for its object to cause a general rising and 
«eize in the first instance the Ferozepore arsenal. It was through 
the unfailing loyalty of the people themselves to the British Raj 
-that the conspiracy came to naught. 

There is ample evidence that German assistance, financial 
and otherwise, h\B been given to agitators. One plot was directly 
instigated by Germany through various agents, who were supplied 
^ith considerable funds. This was an ambitious scheme- — nothing 
less than to create a general revolt, which was timed to break out 
on Christmas Day, 191 5. However, the Government was furnish- 
ed with full information of the projected rising, and was able to 
forestall it, and render all preparations abortive. The centre of 
this plot was in Bengal, where there has always been a certain 
amount of anarchist activrity. Another specific instance of the 
loyalty of the people in presence of a conspiracy of this kind 
occurred in Balasore. Here the presence of a number of revolu- 
tionaries was tigualised to the polic<'. by villagers, whom the agita- 
tors had approached. The peasants tlumsehes ansisted the police 
in tracking down and arresting the revolutionaries some Of them 
actually giving their lives in their loyalty to the Government in a 
melee that occurred when thvir arrest was effected. Yet again, in 
-every case where attempts were made to suborn sepoys of Indian 
regiments from their allegiance information was given to the 
Government by the soldiers themselves. 

Crazy Revolutionaries 

Of course, there is a certain amount, though small compara- 
tively, of disaffection and disloyalty in India. Among a popula- 
tion of over 300 millions, comprising so many varieties of race 
and sect, and representing all degrees of political and education- 
al development, how could it be otherwise ? But even so, this 
discontent is anarchistic rather than revolutionary. It has no 
constructive programme. It represents a desire to tear down 
authority, not a plan to set up a new authority. I wish to state 
most emphatically — and American readers can take my word Isr 
this — that the persons at the back of this movement — such as it 
is — are not the intellectuals of India — they are to be found 
Among the half -educated. The Qhadr party, so Sailed because of 
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tl»c paper of that name, which is printed abroad and introduced 
secretly, is frankly anarchistic. Jt is encouraged by a few 
<;rnzy people in tho United btatre and Western Canada, and pro- 
Ijably Bubventioned by Germany. Ihe head of the Ghadr party 
ia Ilardyal, nho wap at the time employed at the German War 
ini e try, and who was last h *iird of, 1 believe, in Japan. This 
anarchistic party is small in nnmhers and influence, but it is dee- 
porato and daTigeroup. Its pratost stiength lies in Bengal. Its 
predominant plan is to reduce tlio province to chaos by the mur* 
rler of police and ofl'icials. As you may remcinber, the last Vice- 
roy was, like other individuals before him, the victim of these 
mctlucis. lam hap}>y to say 1 am quite rjeovered from the 
wounds I received on that o^rasion, and ihat my Indian servanU 
who was on the clepliant with my wife and myself, has also quite 
recovered, Jt may interest people to know that it lue been 
l-rovod that the bomb was t])ro\ui by one of Q gang of three, of 
whom twvi have already suffered capital punishment for other 
ei'irtus of a simdar nature. 

Controversi s Suspended 

Since the outbreak of tho war all p>olitical controversies con- 
cerning India have been suspended by tho educated and political 
classes, with the object of not increasing the difficulties of the 
Government’s task. Jn certain cases, where drastic legislation 
was necessary, the Government was able to pass it without the 
lightest oppot^ition in the Imperial Legislative Council, which 
■consists of sixty- eight member;’, with an Indian representation of 
at out thirty, and a Government majority of only four. Speeches 
made by Indinn members of tlie Council ore striking testimony 
to their sense of increased responsibility. There ie no doubt of 
llio very considerable political progress of India. Even during 
the five and a half years of my stay there I noticed a vast politi- 
*c!il development. Those politicians whose ultimate aspiration is 
eelf-government have lecotnc more moderate and sensible in their 
demands as they came to realise that it was impossible for India 
to stand alone. It is unquestionallo that this improvement is an 
-outcome of the reformation of the Councils undertaken by Lord 
ilorloy and Lord Winto. 
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The Princes and the People 

NotLiug could poaslbly exceed tho loyalty of the ludiaij* 
princes and chief , who have shown themselves ready to make 
great sacrifices for the sake of the Empire. They have contribute 
ed enormous sums of money and large numbers of Imperial ser^- 
vico troops employed both abroad and in India, where in some 
cases they are fulfilling the service of British regulars. Most of 
the princes and chiefs offered themselves for service with the 
British colours, and many of them are actually serving. There 
baa not been one single instance of even disaffection or even of 
absence of patriotism on the part of the princes or chiefs, whom 
1 regard as the pillars of the State. 

No doubt there was a good deal of perturbation on the litto* 
ral of India during the Ravages of tho “Emden” in Indian waters, 
but tho people of India now realise the immunity they enjoy 
from tho predominance of British sea-power. There are certain 
Germans in Persia and in Afghanistan — in the latter country 
they are now intered — who had wireless stations at Ispahan — ► 
now in the hands of the Russians- — and at Shiraz, and transmitted 
all sorts of information, true and false. 

The North-West Frontier 

This doubtless accounts for some of the reports which have 
been current in America, particularly with regard to conditions 
on the North-West Frontier. It is true that during the past 
year we had no less than seven very severe attacks from tribes- 
men just outside our frontier. They were, however, all repulsed, 
and the tribesmen severely punished. Frontier disturbances now 
present a very much more serious problem for the tribesmen, in 
view of the introduction of aeroplanes, armoured cars, and high 
explosives. No serious trouble need be apprehended. 

At the outbreak of the war, his Majesty tho Amir gave the 
Viceroy the must solemn assurances, which have>ince been re- 
newed, of his intention to preserve the neutrality of his country; 
and I, as the ex-Viceroy, have the firmest confidence, in spite of 
the very great pressure put upon him by certain members of his 
family and some prominent officials, encouraged by Germans and 
Turks who are in Cabul at the present time, and who went there 
with letters from the Kaiser in the hope of inducing the Amir to 
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proclaim a Jehad on the North- West Frontier, that his Majesty’s 
promises will be loyally performed. In Tibet the Dalai Lama is 
most loyal. We heard that Lhassa was beflagged after General 
Botha’s successes in South Africa. 


INDIA'S SERVICES TO THE WAR 

Statement by the Viceroy 

In his opening addess in the Imperial Legislative Council 
at Simla on September 5, 1916, Lord Chelmsford made the 
following summary statement of what India had done during 
the past two years: — 

The winter of 1914-16 was one of the most critical periods 
of the war for it was evident that the troops then available on 
the Continent and in the United Kingdom were inadequate for 
the defensive role allotted to them and that the only way, pending 
the raising and training of new Armies, in which the position 
could be saved was by replacing the Regulars serving in the 
Mediterranean and Colonial garrisons, with Territorials and by 
drawing upon India for troops to the fullest possible extent. The 
demands then made on us were honoured in full and with the 
utmost promptitude. Two cavalry and two infantry divisions, 
completely equipped in every respect with staffs, horses, trans> 
port ambulances and all requisite auxiliary services were des* 
patched to France. Of the endurance and gallantry displayed by 
the Indian Corps, while serving in the trenches during the trying 
winter of 1914-15 and again in the severe fighting that took place 
in the following spring I need hardly speak, for its details are 
known to you all. Despite a wastage in Personnel of over 150 per 
cent, per annum and a considerable loss in animals the Indian 
Corps were always kept up to strength and liberally provided 
with clothing, munitions and equipment from India. 

At the same time as the despatch of troops to France, nearly 
the equivalent of a Division was sent to East Africa while one 
Cavalry and six Infantry Brigades were despatched to Egypt 
Very soon after, a Division complete in every respect was sen. 
to Mesopotamia where it has since been largely reinforced while 
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smaller forces were employed at Muskat in the Persian Gulf and 
at Aden. All these forces were based on India which provided 
the drafts of men and animals and the food, forage and materia 

required for their maintenance. 

Besides the heavy burden of having to meet the needs of 
Expeditionary Forces at the same time, India had to maintain 
the troops on her frontiers and to conduct operations which 
attracted little attention at the time but which were nevertheless 
on a considerable scale. 

A Great Imperial Asset 

The Army in India has thus proved a great Imperial asset 
and in weighing the value of India’s contribution to war, it should 
be remembered that Indian forces were no hasty improvisation 
but were an Army being fully equipped and supplied which had 
previously cost India annually a large sum to maintain. 

I wish that time would permit of my giving you an account 
in greater detail of the assistance in men and material ^ which 
India has furnished and is furnishing to the cause of the Empire. 
It would show the strain that is still imposed upon us by the 
maintenance of these large forces overseas. It would not, 
however, be justifiable at this stage of my speech to inflict on 
you a full recital of these facta and figures. Still I cannot refrain 
from mentioning a few salient points. 

On the outbreak of war, of the 4,598 British ofBcers on the 
Indian establishment, 580 who were at Home on leave wore 
detaind hy the War Office for Service in Europe. 2,600 combatant 
officers have been withdrawn from India since the beginning of 
the War, excluding those who proceeded on service with their 
batteries or regiments. In order to make good these deficiencies 
and provide for War wastage, the Indian Army Reserve o. 
Ofiicers was expandad from a total of 40 at which it stood on t e 

1st of August, 1914, to one of 2,000. 

The establishments of Indian units have not only been kept 
up to strength but have been considerably increased. There has 
been an augmentation of 20 per cent, in the Cavalry andof 40 per 
cent, in the Infantry, while the number of recruits enlisted since 
the beginning of the War is greater than the entire stren^h of 
the Indian Army, ns it existed on the let August 1914. T ese 
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remarkable results may be attributed to the confidence ins* 
pired by the British officers of the Indian Army, the cordial 
co-operation of the ci\il authorities and the loyal response of the 
people of India. 

Recruiting has been opened to several classes to whom 
military service was previously closed. Considerable public 
interest has been aroused by the sanction given for the formation 
of a Bengali Double Company which will be trained on the 
frontier and sent on active service. The Bengal Stationary 
Hospital recently broken up rendered admirable service in 
Mesopotamia and its record there was one of which the promoters 
of the scheme may well be proud. 

Military Transport 

The despatch of so many Expeditionary Forces from India 
has necessitated a great expansion in military transport. Four 
Camel Transport Corps and twenty-seven Mule Corps have been 
despatched on service representing a total of over 13,000 men and 
17,000 animals. To replace these units and provide for wastage, 
some sixteen new transport corps and cadres have been formed. 

Six labour corps have been sent to the front and some 1,500 
overseers, draftsmen, clerks, storekeepers, carpenters, smiths, 
mechanics, etc., have been despatched to Mesopotamia for duty 
on military works and India has supplied large stocks of military 
material. 

Medical Personnel and Equipment 

In respect of medical personnel and equipment, and this is a 
matter in regard to which the Government of India have come in 
for Special criticism, India’s contribution towards the overseas 
expeditions have been on a very big scale. Forty field ambulances 
six clearing Hospitals, 35 Stationary Hospitals, 18 General 
Hospitals, 9 X-Ray sections, 8 Sanitary sections, 7 advanced 
Depots and 1 General Medical Store Depot are now serving 
overseas persojinel provided for these units and other services 
amounts to 258 officers of the R. A. M. C. 704. I. M. S. officers, 
40 lady nurses, 475 Assistant Surgeons, 845 Sub Assistant 
Surgeons, 734 British Nursing orderlies, 284 Indian ranks and 
nearly 20,000 Indian followers. In order to meet the 
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demands on the Indian Medical Service 344 officers have been 
withdrawn from the Civil Service employment and some 20Q 
private practitioners and Civil Assistant Surgeons have been 
given temporary Commissions. In the subordinate branches 206 
Assistant Surgeons and 560 Sub-Assistant Surgeons in various 
kinds of civil employment have been released for military duty. 
The strain which has been caused to the Civil Medical Departments 
by these changes and withdrawals has been very greit. In the 
medical sphere, in fact, it must be patent to all that in responding 
to the demands made upon it, we have gone as far as it was 
possible to go. 

Ordnance Department 

The efficient working of the Indian Ordnance Department 
i shown in the enormous increase in the output from our factories 
and arsenals since the outbreak of war. To name one item only 
I note that we have supplied the War Office with stores to the 
value of a million sterling, including some 265,000 high explosive 
empty shells manufactured by the Munitions Branch. The Indian 
Ordnance was only organised to supply the requirements of 
military operations of the North West Frontier and it is, therefore, 
no small tribute to its power of expansion that it has been able 
to deal so successfully with such vastly increased demands. 

Royal Indian Marine 

The work of the Royal Indian Marine in connection with 
the war has been of great importance. 171 vessels have been 
chartered and fitted up as transports and since the beginning of 
the war the sailings of transports from Bombay alone had up to 
the end of July, numbered 926 and the arrivals 1,044. These 
figures give some idea of the shipping and transport work which 
1)88 to be dealt with by the marine and embarkation staffs at 
Bombay Moreover 7o steamers, 100 launches and 207 lighters 
and barges have been purchased and prepared for service in 
Mesopotamia. 192 officers and 7,000 Indian seamen and stokers 
are now serving in the Government Flotilla on the rivers of 
Mesopotamia. The work has been carried on under high pressure 
in the Royal Indian Marine dockyards and repair shops for river 
craft kiave been established in Mesopotomia. 



Railway Service 

The Railway Board, besides controlling the manufacture of 
munitions outside Ordnance factories, has provided the material 
and personnel required for the construction and working of 
military railways in East Africa, Mesopotamia and at Aden. 

In addition to all the material, rolling stock and engines 
required for these Railways, the Board has equipped and staffed 
a number of workshops overseas and constructed, on behalf of 
the military authorities, various descriptions of vehicles and 
equipment such as armoured motor cars, motor lorry bodies,water 
tanks, as also eleven complete armoured trains and 7 hospital 
trains. 

Hon'ble Members will, I think, agree that the account of 
what India has contributed towards the war is a record of loyal 
achievement of which, as the Secretary of State recently stated 
in Parliament, she may indeed bo proud. 

Assistance from the Ruling Princes. 

The Ruling Princes and Chiefs of India have continued to 
give invaluable assistance towards the prosecution of the war 
and the relief of sick and wounded soldiers. Among receni 
contributions have been the Rajputana gift of over 4^ lakhs for 
aircraft mi chine guns and motor anibulanccB, the gift of Rs. 
45,000 by His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa and the Solankt 
Rajput Chiefs for the purchase of aeroplanes, the gift of one 
lakh of rupees by His Highness the Maharaja Holker of Indore 
and of Rs. 22 lakhs by His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner 
from his privy purse. Hospital accorarnodatif n has been provided 
or offered by their Highnesses the Maliarajas of Patiala, Bikaner 
Datia, Benares, Jiud and Kapnrthala, the Maharao of Sirohi, the 
Nawab of Malerkotla and the Raja of Suket and substantial 
contributions have been received from the Rulers of Cutch, 
Linibdi, Dasada, Snopur, Bahawalpur, Faridkot, Manipur, Dhar, 
Jaora. Barwuni, AU Rajpr, Ragbugarh ann Shahpura. 

The Imperial Service troops are still doing very valuable 
work on the various fronts, notably the Mysore Lancers and the 
Bikaner Camel Corps in Egypt, the Kashmir Rifles, the Jind 
Infantry and Faridkot Sappers in East Africa and the Malerkotla 
Sappers in Mesopotamia and 1 am glad to hear that the Kashmir 



and Jind Durbars have recently received a special message on 
congratulations from General Smuts on the efficiency of their 
troops. The Sirmur Sappers had the distinction of assisting in the 
gallant defence of Kut. 

The veteran warrior, His Highness Sir Pratab Singh, after a 
brief visit to India has returned to France where, with His 
Highness the Raja of Rutlam, he continues to uphold the name of 
he Rajputs far patriotism and valour. 

To all these and to those other rulers whose princely gifts 
and loyal services have been acknowledged on previous occasions, 
I should like to offer, on behalf of myself and my colleegues in 
this Council, our warmest and most sincere thanks. 


A FILM OF INDIAN WARRIORS 

Mr. Chamberlain on their prowess 

A new series of war pictures was shown for the first time, of 
September 11, at the West End Cinema Theatre, Coventry Street# 
They were taken on the Western front by Mr. H. D. Girdwood, 
geographer and historical photographer to the Government of 
India, and deal almost exclusively with the Indian Expeditionary 
Force. The performance was held under the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra, and among tliose present were Viscount French, Sir 
Sam Hughes, Sir Thomas Holderness, Sir James Dunlop Smith, 
General Sir C. C. Egerton, Lieutenant Colonel Sir Francis Foung”* 
husband, and Mr. and Mrs. Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who was introduced by Mr. G. F. Sexton, 
proprietor of the West End Cinema, made a short speech before 
the pictures were thrown on the screen. He said that, though 
they met in the heart of London, the occasion was really an 
Indian occasion. The pictures had been taken in France under 
circumstances of considerable difficulty, and at a time when the 
censorship of all efforts cither a literary or pictorial representa- 
tion of the doings of our troops was more strict than in recent 
times. Nothing could he more remarkable than the way in which, 
at the call of the King-Emperor, the Government, the princes, the 
people of{ India had responded with all they had to offer, and 
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had contributed, and continued to contribute, to the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The scenes photographed took place in Erance, and there were 
I/idian troops in France to this day, but it was not in France alone 
that-the Indian Army had helped to maintain the honour of the 
flag. On the battlefields of France they bad won recognition, but 
in East Africa, in Mesopotamia, at Aden, in Gallipoli, in Egypt, 
and in all the theatics of war Indian troops had borne their part 
with credit to themselves and with advantage to the Empire. In 
that audience there might be among the convalescents whom he 
saw before him men who had served alongside these Indian troops 
and who would be glad to bear tcBtimony to their gallantry, their 
endurance, their patience, and their perseverance in circumstances 
which were new, strange, and alien to anything they had hitherto 
experienced. 

While in men and in material the Indian authorities had no- 
bly come to the assistance of the Empire as a whole, they had had 
their own cares and dangers to foresee and meet, and especially 
he had in mind the occasion when they repelled a serious rising 
in our own territory. No one could think of Indian co-operation 
in-this war, no one could speak of it, without thinking of the 
forces in Mesopolumia, reinforced largely, but still consisting in 
the majority of the troops sent from India. We had all sympa- 
thised with the hardships they had undergone ; we had all ad- 
mired the heroic efforts they made for the relief of their comrades 
at Kut. We shared the disappoi fitment that, owing to the diffi- 
culties of climate, communications, and floods, the troops failed 
to achieve the object they had in view. He thought that some- 
times Mesopotamia bulked too largely in the public eye as the 
Indian contribution to this struggle. No one would understand 
the responsibility which the Government and the military authori- 
ties had undertaken, no one would understand the contribution 
India had made to the defence of our common interests, unless 
they understood that the effort in Mesopotamia, great as it had 
been, was but one of many undertakings in which her troops had 
borne a glorious share. 

Perhaps he might be permitted to speak of the fellowship 
established between comrades in arms, established, for instance^ 



between the famone Anzac Corps and the Indian soldiers who 
fought with them. He hoped that with such results as these the 
war luiglit arouse throughout the whole Empire a keener interest 
in the country which had given te us so largely and so readily, 
might secure for Indian aspirations new sympathy in all parts of 
the King-Emperor's Dominions, and might result in a closer union, 

not merely among peoples of our own Hood "'***'‘“ 

but among all the peoples whose fate was being dec.ded by this 
great struggle, whose liberties, whose honour, and whose peace 
were at stake, and who in the measure of their ability were contn- 
bitting in men and in material resources to secure our common 

sneews.^^^ close of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, Mr. Sexton called 
for three cheers for India, and Mr. Girdwood gave on account of 

his experiences in securing the pictures. 

The Pictures Described 

« With the Empire’s Fighters” is the title given to the film. 
The oict' res were taken, os Mr. Chamberlain said, under circum- 
"t.™ .< g...t ..d d. M,. «rd«dd «. |...d 

the Indians into the front trenches and even beyond, getting a 
machine-gun bullet upon one occasion through his camera and 
having other very sharp escapes while he was about it. Eegard- 

ing t^se doings, eighteen months and more ago, the Censor at 

tb! time allowed us to learn nothing, and Mr. Girdwood must 

. 1 ,. 

kinematographers. Ho obtained some of his best pictures ly 
climbing fnto a tree with bis camera and daring the German 
sniper to do his worst, which ho very nearly uid. 

^The cavalry come fin t upon the scene I ha .odhpur Lancers 
are seen going into action, and Jacob’s Horse moving up o 
support L olensive. We are taken right into the 
trenches, eighty yards from the German lines, 

James Willcocks examining machine-^n 

by Dogras and Indian cavalry, while the continual fall 1®“^“ 
aLss the picture tells of the German rifle fire overhead. 
Glimpses ate given of the Prince of Wales at s c a 
France ; and Sir Pratap Singh, the Maharaja 
other Indian princes ride across the screen. Sikhs are shown 
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chanting hymns outside a French farmhouse, Gurkhas playing 
football with some of our Highlanders, Indian cavalry tent peg- 
ging and trick-riding, and Jats wrestling. Another picture re- 
presents perhaps the strangest sight of all : Gurkha pipers march- 
ing up and down and playing the >• Marseillaise” before a crowd 
of French peasants. The post-office in the field and the adraira- 
ble arrangements made for the wounded also form part of the 


The sight] in the Somme film of two English soldiers being 
shot down as they climb out of the trench has aroused dUcuss, on 
whether these things are not too terrible to be filmed, but long 
ago Mr. Girdwood was photographing far more ghastly things, 
Ih as a rush by the Gurkhas over a German trench and across 
ttstml theseLd line. The cutting ef the German trenc 
i, visible in the foreground, and the little men with theewked 

bats come running across by the hundre A°?hom*^faU 

lying down to take cover when scores and scores of tbeni fall 

dU i. rwlity » tag'”*-! ”] 

Ito d..<l ..d w.und.d. Nothi.8 m gi™ • W*"' 
wWtho taking of a trench means than this picture, with the 
Gurkhas swarLg into the captured trench and consolidating 
“ in the background the Red Cross men are carrying 

thft dead and \vounded away, ^ 

Terrible and lacerating as this section is and a similar one 

which shows the storming of a trench by the 
formed part of the Bareilly Brigade), the film is 

seeing, and we hope that f 

India have not been forgottfe by the India Office. 
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When the ivar at loiifi lant comen to an 
end, we nhall find, ournelves confronted with a. 
maze o f diffic'idties such as no genera tion of men, 
of whom u'c have anij record, hai'e ever had to 
f ace before. A,s the war itself is the greatest in 
history, so wilt its aftermath he the most pro- 
digious. And upon ad those who awe not of 
necessity wholly absorbed in the conduct of the 
war itself there rests no higher obligation than 
to think constantly, strenuously, connectedly, 
with soberness hut ^ also, if they are fortunate 
enough to possess it, with imagination, of the 
new measures and. methods by which those diffi- 
culties may haply be overcome. 


— Lord Milner 




THE CONGRESS-LEAGUE SCHEME 

AN EXPOSITION 


Fundamentals of the Scheme 

The fundamental ideas of the Congress-League 
scheme of post-war reforms may be summarised under 
a few heads 

1. The voice of the duly elected representatives of 
the people should prevail both in the Indian and in the 
provincial legislative councils, and for this purpose thes^ 
elected representatives should be in a substantial 
majority. 

2. These legislative councils should in their respec- 
tive spheres enjoy complete freedom of legislation, sub- 
ject of course to certain exclusions and to the veto first 
of the head of the province concerned and then of the 
Governor-General, and to disallowance by the Crown. 

3. The legislative councils should have full control of 
the finances of the country. This includes the power of 
regulating the taxation and expenditure of the State, omit- 
ting certain specified heads, and also the power of fixing 
the tariflf, not only for the purposes of revenue, but, if it 
be deemed necessary, for encouraging indigenous manu- 
factures and industries and thus utilising to the full the 
economic resources of the land. 

4. The councils should have the power of control- 
ling the executive, though not of turning them out of 

office. 
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5. To ensure that the representatives voice the real 
needs and wishes of the people, they should be elected 
by ballot on a direct and wide franchise. 

6. To safeguard the constitutional rights of the sub- 
ject in respect of person and property, freedom of mo- 
vement and expression of opinion, etc., as well as to admi- 
nister justice between subject and subject, the courts of 
the land should be manned by a judiciary, independent 
of the executive and controlled by the high courts of the 
several provinces. 

Each of these reforms is a wide departure from exist- 
ing conditions. At present the executive Government, 
which is almost exclusively British, monopolises all 
power. The elected members of the legislative councils 
have some opportunities of criticising the administration 
and suggesting improvements ; but the executive have 
everywhere the power of getting such laws passed as 
they desire and employing the financial and economic re- 
sources of the country in ways that seem to them proper, 
while the judiciary in some ranks do not enjoy the com- 
plete independence of the executive that they should, 
and are precluded by law in certain classes of cases from 
protecting the citizen against the encroachments of the 
executive. The ruling class who wield these vast powers 
are generally unwilling to yield them even in part, and 
the European community in India, who get certain bene* 
fits from the existing state of things, likewise resist all 
proposals that tend to transfer civil authority to the 
hands of popular representatives. Such resistance is 
natural, however indefensible on grounds of justice. It 
is difficult to see hoW the leaders of the Indian political 
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movement of the day can show any tenderness to this 
practical British monopoly of civil power without be- 
traying the interests of posterity, which they are bound 
to regard as a sacred trust. One of the few wise things 
that Lord Sydenham has said recently is that Indians 
have abundant opportunities for expression of opinion 
in the counsels of Government. No reforms which 
merely multiply such opportunities will answer the 
needs of the hour. Our European friends, who offer 
co-operation in a reasonable and moderate programme 
— and it is quite welcome — may have their own 
ideas. But they should understand clearly — and it 
needs frequent iteration— that the most vital part of 
the Congress-League scheme is the vesting of polit- 
ical power and responsibility for internal affairs in 
a legislature in which the popular representatives 
should be in a majority. Adequate and even liberal 
representation shall be given to all interests, certainly 
the European interest will be amply safeguarded ; but 
the dominant voice in the future must be that of the 
natural leaders of the people. 

British Suzerainty Guaranteed 

UNFOUNDED FEARS 

The Congress-League scheme provides ample gua- 
rantee for the maintenance of British suzerainty in India- 
The Indian legislature is to have no control over the army 
and the navy or over foreign relations. War and peace 
and the conclusion of treaties are left to the imperial au- 
thorities. A clause in the scheme expressly states that 
" no resolution of the imperial legislative council shall 
be binding on the Governor-General in council in res- 
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pect of military charges for the defence of the country.'* 
The prerogatives of the British Crown are untouched. 
The posts of the highest power and distinction will 
still remain in the gift of the authorities in England. 
The sovereignty of King and Parliament in legislation 
is intact. It is true that the Indian legislative council 
will under the scheme make laws governing the consti- 
tution and character of the civil services, and the Govern- 
ment of India will control all the appointments thereto. 
But as vested interests are to be scrupulously preserved, 
the personnel of these services, even in the highly im- 
probable contingency of drastic changes coming into 
early operation, will remain largely European for 
another generation. The regard for vested interests in 
the region of commerce and industries will be no less 
tender. The alarm of British capitalists that self-gov- 
ernment in India will imperil their money and destroy 
the railways and factories is a grotesque survival of 
primitive tribal distrust. Let them understand that 
Indians have a keen sense of national honour, and it 
they were to have far more independence than the 
Congress-League scheme seeks, they would scorn to 
repudiate the lawful claims of any community or decree 
a general spoliation of the property of foreigners. In 
any case it is a ridiculous idea that western people, who 
have long^practised the arts of economic and political 
aggression in the east and know how to exact reprisals 
and indemnities out of proportion to the damages suffer- 
ed, will be without the means of making good their just 
claims in their own dependency, held down by an army 
under their undivided control. Another fear that has 
been expressed is that the transfer of power suggested 
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by the Congress-League scheme would be followed by 
a revival of the anarchy and disorder of pre-British 
days, when, if we are to believe the common text-books 
of history in our schools, thugee and dacoity were regular 
and profitable occupations, journeys were perilous, and 
property and even life were insecure. Now, there is abun- 
dant testimony to the fact that, beneath the disturbances 
and movements of warrior bands of that time, the life of 
the common people ran smooth in the usual channels, 
and the operations of agriculture and trade were seldom 
brought to a standstill. Peace and civil order are not 
conceptions new to India; and in the hundred odd years 
of British rule they have struck their roots deep in the 
institutions of the country and the disposition and charac- 
ter of the people. It may suit opponents of the political 
advance of Indians to contend in the heat of debate that 
Indians left to themselves cannot, by reason of their 
natural slackness, tenderness of disposition or fatalistic 
views of life, maintain a strong executive government. 
This theory, though it may be pleasing to the vanity of 
those that now wield civil power, is not borne out by 
the facts of every-day administration or the annals of 
our courts. It is an easy but none the less fallacious rea- 
soning which infers, from the earnestness with which 
pleaders defend the accused in criminal cases or the 
vigour with which editors expose the vagaries of district 
officials, that the community in general cannot appreciate 
a strong and impartial rule. Besides, if there is a break- 
ing up of laws and the stern arm of justice is paralysed, 
the resulting disaster will not be confined to the pro- 
perty and interests of European merchants; it will fall 
with crushing weight on the people themselves, whose 
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losses, moral and material, will outweigh beyond all 
measure those of the foreign capitalists who now 
loudly bewail their anticipated ruin. Such fears it is 
impossible to believe European traders in India 
really entertain ; what apparently they are con- 
cerned about is the gradual diminution and final loss 
of the facilities that the political ascendency of their race 
gives them for exploiting the economic resources of India. 
The expanding national life of the country will doubtless 
tend in the direction of breaking all monopoly and un- 
due advantage and placing the children of the soil on a 
footing of perfect equality with all classes of His Majesty's 
subjects who make India their home. If this consumma- 
tion be unwelcome to any community, there is no help- 
ing it. Opposition coming from them is dictated by 
selfish greed and deserves no consideration. 

Must Military and Civil Power go together ? 

By an ingenious turn of reasoning our willingness 
to leave the direction of military and naval affairs in the 
hands of the executive, which should be accepted as con- 
clusive proof of our loyalty and our desire to remain within 
the empire, is used against our cause. Freedom must be 
justified of her children, says one critic, which is perilously 
near to saying that freedom will be given only to those who 
can fight for it. Do you expect us, asks another, to defend 
your country from her enemies, while you exclude us 
from all administration ? A third thinks that we have 
no business to lean on the British power for protection 
against the risks- of our own policy. We ask whether 
the self-governing Dominions do not look to the British 
navy for protection, and whether the right of civil ad- 
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tninistration is exacted from them as the price of it. If 
the answer be that the people of the Dominions are the 
same flesh and blood as the British, it is a confession that 
non-British races in the empire must be content with the 
status of perpetual subordination. If, on the other hand, 
fitness and character are to be the criteria, a study of 
past history or present conditions fails to justify any dis- 
crimination. If Indians are to-day unable to defend 
themselves, whose fault is it ? The disability has been 
imposed upon us, and one of the great acts of restitution 
that the British have to perform is to enable Indians, as 
expeditiously as may be, to defend their hearths and homes 
against foreign aggression in the international compli- 
cations of the future. There is no reason why the grant 
of internal autonomy to the people of India should wait 
on the process of their military equipment. The pace of 
the former need not be regulated by that of the latter. 
The better mind of England, which has accepted respon- 
sible government as the political goal of India, will re- 
fuse to assent to the doctrine that India should be left 
a prey to the foreign aggressor, unless she paid for herde- 
fence, not only by providing ample guarantees, as already 
mentioned, for the maintenance of British suzerainty, but 
by continued renunciation of her right to self-rule and 
self-realisation. 

Government of India most be Liberalised too 

The authors of the scheme have made little differ- 
ence between the Goverment of India and theGovernments 
ofthe provinces in respect of the composition and rela- 
tive position of the executive and the legislature. In the 
central as well as the local Governments, they have pro- 
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vided for a four-fifths majority of elected members itl 
the legislative council and endeavoured in various ways 
to secure its ascendency over the executive Government, 
In so doing they have gone beyond the limit laid down 
by Lord Morley, who made out the necessity of an offi- 
cial majority in the imperial legislative council in the 
following passage of his Reform Despatch of 1 908 ^to the 
India Government: must therefore regard it as essential 
that your Excellency’s council, in its legislative as well 
as its executive character, should continue to be so con- 
stituted as to ensure its constant and uninterrupted power 
to fulfil the constitutional obligations that it owes, and 
must always owe, to His Majesty’s Government and to 
the Imperial Parliament.” The same point was empha- 
sised in 1911 by the Government of Lord Hardinge in 
the sentences that immediately preceded the oft-quoted 
promise of provincial autonomy : ^^The maintenance of 
British rule in India depends upon the ultimate supre- 
macy of the Governor-General in council, and the Indian 
Councils Act of 1 909 itself bears testimony to the impossibi- 
lity of allowing matters of vital concern to be decided by 
a majority of non-official members in the imperial 
legislative council.” The idea underlying this radical 
difference between the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments is that, as the responsibility 
for the welfare and advance of the people of India 
rests ultimately on the people of Great Britain, the po- 
licy that is to prevail in the internal administration of 
India must be the policy of the British executive. The 
recent announcement of policy made by the Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Commons expresses 
the same idea in the following words : <^The British Gov- 
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ernraent and the Government of India, on whom the res- 
ponsibility lies for the welfare and the advancement of 
the Indian peoples, must be the judges of the time and 
the measure of each advance ( towards responsible gov- 
ernment Opinion in India no longer acquiesces in 
this theory. It holds that the people of India through 
their representatives are quite fitted to bear this respon- 
sibility, and that, so far at least as internal affairs are 
concerned, the responsibility should be devolved on them. 
Provincial autonomy, though an important object, 
is no longer the highest object of Indian ambition. A 
substantial measure of internal freedom, allowing for the 
effective preservation of British paramouiitcy, is the first 
definite step which the advanced political school 
urges His Majesty's Government to take towards the 
realisation of India's political destiny, which has been 
recently defined authoritatively to be responsible gov- 
ernment. Now freedom in internal matters requires 
that the determination of policy and the oversight of 
those that carry it out should vest in the duly elected 
representatives of the people, who should therefore be 
in a clear majority in the Indian legislative council. The 
experiment of provincial autonomy cannot be conducted 
under favourable conditions, if the proceedings of a de- 
mocratic body, using the word in a very approximate 
sense, were to be reviewed by a bureaucratic body above. 
The ideals of the one are different from those of the 
other, and in some respects may even be sharply con- 
trasted ; and past experience gives no assurance that 
the reviewing authority in this case will have either the 
knowledge or the sympathy necessary for a just exercise 
of its function, Among those accustomed to the possess- 
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ion of irresponsible power, it is a common belief that to 
interpose a check on the advancing tide of democracy is 
to perform a great service to humanity in one’s genera- 
tion. The prospect before autonomous provincial Govern- 
ments would be dismal indeed if their growth were to 
depend on the countenance and approval of an unre- 
formed Government of India, sure of its own perfection 
and proof against generous enthusiasms. Nor is there any- 
thing in the nature of the subjects that will fall within the 
province of the Government of India, so intrinsically 
different from the nature of the subjects with which the 
local Governments will be concerned as to justify their 
administration by agencies differing not only in range but 
in kind. Omitting military matters and foreign relations, the 
Government of India will regulate such branches of admi- 
nistration as salt, customs, railways, the penal code, and 
currency and banking. Are these branches best dealt with 
by a bureaucratic form of government ? If education may 
be entrusted to the leaders of the people, ’why should not 
the manufacture and sale of salt be entrusted also ? In facti 
if the immediate bearing of a department on the welfare 
of the people be a test of its fitness to be placed under 
the control of the representatives of the people, such 
questions as customs duties and the development of local 
Industries come appropriately within the category. It 
follows therefore that the central Government, to which 
must be assigned not only all matters of imperial revenue 
and expenditure, but all those in regard to which uniform 
legislation for the whole of India is desirable and those 
relating to the administration of the country as a whole, 
must be dominated by the popular element? to the 
same extent as the Governments of the provinces* 



Four-fifths Elective Majority 
The scheme asks that the Indian legislative council 
should consist of at least 1 50 members, that the legis- 
lative council of each major province of at least 125, and 
that of each minor province of from 50 to 75 members. 
In every case four-fifths of these members are to be elect- 
ed, and the remaining one-fifth to be nomintited by the 
Viceroy or the Governor, as the case may be. It may 
be taken for granted that the members of the executive 
council will be nominated, and perhaps also some secre- 
taries to Government and the lieads of departments, 
The nominated non-officials would very likely represent 
classes or interests who win no seats at the elections 
and may also include men of distinction or experience in 
business or administration. Mahomedans are to return 
through special electorates of their own one-third of the 
elected Indian members in the Indian legislative councils 
and in the provincial legislative councils a proportion 
varying from one-half in the Punjab to 1 5 per cent, in 
Madras and the Central Provinces. Except in the cases 
of Bengal and the Punjab, this proportion is much in 
excess of the numerical proportion of the commu- 
nity to the population. The theoretical propriety 
of communal representation, with the added elements 
of separate electorates and excessive proportion, is 
a much debated question. Its necessity in the pre- 
sent conditions of the country is generally acknow- 
ledged, and our scheme pushes the principle a step 
further and provides for the adequate representation 
of important minorities by election. Wliat these im- 
portant minorities are must be determined for each 
province by its own peculiar conditions, while the mean- 
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ing of the wdrd ^adequate' may give rise to much 
wrangling in certain cases. It is fortunate that in some 
provinces like Bengal and the United Provinces no non- 
Moslem minority has yet demanded separate representa- 
tion. The Sikhs in the Punjab desire to be recognised for 
this purpose, though it is doubtful whether th.e community 
as a whole Will suppport the demand, put forward'by one 
of their leading men, of one-third of the strength ofthe 
local council while the community form only 12 per cent, 
of the population. In the Bombay Deccan the Lingayats, 
whom Mr. Gokhale specifically mentions by way of illust- 
ration in his scheme, have not been slow to claim separate 
treatment, while the ^depressed classes’ also seek special 
consideration. Certain other classes like the Marathas, 
Malis, and Bhandaris, grouped together under the gene- 
ral name ' backward have likewise advanced simila- 
claims ; but as they form a majority of the popula- 
tion they can hardly come under the description 
* important minorities ’ mentioned in the Congress- 
League scheme. The same remark applies to the 
non-Brahman Hindus of Madras, whose numerical 
strength overwhelms that of the Brahmans. Indian 
Christians and Panchamas have raised their own voices 
in the southern presidency. In this unfortunate pro- 
vince a section of non-Brahmans have gone so far as to 
repudiate the Congress-League scheme on the ground 
that it would take them away from the protection of 
the impartial European ruler and place them once more 
under the heel of their original oppressors, the Brahmans. 
This repudiation is repudiated by a section of non-Brah- 
mans, larger and more influential than the other, who 
have recently organised themselves for the purpose of 
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supporting the Congress-League scheme and at the same 
time demanding separate representation] for their com* 
munity. It is unusual to make special arrangements for 
the protection of an immense and overwhelming majority, 
but it is also unusual for a numerically small caste to 
enjoy a decisive ascendency over most other classes in 
culture and social and political influence. The framers 
of the Congress-League scheme failed to foresee this con- 
tingency. But some way must be found of overcoming 
it. So far the proposals that have been made for the 
purpose aim at securing a minimum representation for 
the majority and on a special electorate. It would seem 
easier and more natural to fix a maximum for the Brah- 
man minority. After setting apart the fifteen places due 
to Moslems, some seats for Indian Christians, some for 
Panchamas, and some for special interests, namely, the 
university, commerce, trade and planting and the large 
corporations of Madras, Madura and Trichinopoly, the 
balance of seats may be distributed among electorates 
to be constituted on a territorial basis. If, instead of 
of making a district the unit electorate, we group two or 
three districts together and make such a group the unit 
electorate, it should be practicable to assign four or five 
members to each group and then restrict the Brahman 
to one seat in the case of four-member groups and two 
seats in the case of larger groups, the voting, however, to 
be not by non-Brahmans and Brahmans separately, but by 
all the qualified voters placed in one common list* 
Subject to such a limitation, the territorial election may 
be so arranged, if the plan be generally approved, as to 
yield proportional representation on a transferable 
vote. ( And this may be adopted all over India. ) On this 
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proposal the maximum representation that the Bfrahman 
can get will be somewhat over 25 per cent, of the terri- 
torial representation while it is possible that he wins 
no seat in some constituencies and fails in the aggregate 
to reach 25 per cent. It would be a meritorious act of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the Brahman to agree to this 
or a similar plan before the time comes for Madras re- 
presentatives to meet the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, and it would be a proud and happy day for him and 
for the other parties concerned, when, after about ten 
or fifteen years, the non-Brahmans of Madras resolve 
that this restriction on the Brahman be removed as they 
no longer fear and distrust him. This will be the only 
effective way of reassuring those who have a genuine 
apprehension that the Congress-League scheme would 
give too much power to the Brahmans and silencing those 
others who exploit this apprehension for their own pur- 
poses and shed hypocritical tears for the fate of the long- 
suffering masses of the country under the tyrahny of 
the narrowest and most selfish oligarchy in the world. 

Lord Islington in his Oxford address expressed the 
view that, while it was necessary to give to legislative 
councils power and responsibility, there was no need 
to enlarge them. This is an untenable view. In an 
earlier part of the address he had himself stated that 
the elected members should be properly representative 
of the various classes of the Indian society.” When it 
is remembered that not only various classes but various 
interests also require to be adequately represented and 
that the authorities would be unwilling to dispense with 
a certain number of officials, it is easy to see that the 
number fifty is too small to allow of all the requirements 
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being fulfilled. His Lordship objects to the franchise be- 
ing territorial as it will result in the return of members 
belonging to one and the same class. It is to avoid this 
evil that the framers of the Congress-League scheme have 
adopted the principle of communal representation ; but 
since the root-idea of the reforms is to allow scope 
for the popular will to prevail, the representation of com- 
munities on the council cannot be the sole or even the 
principal aim to be kept in view. What may be called 
the general body of the people must be given the bulk of 
the representation ; in other words, the territorial repre- 
sentatives should be in a substantial majority. It should 
be remembered that the scheme provides both at the 
centre and in the provinces for a single house of legisla- 
ture. Care' has therefore to be taken that, while the 
composition of the house includes the elements which 
are distinctive of either chamber in a bi-cameral parlia- 
ment, the popular element, which stands for the 
general population, may have it in its power to 
determine policies with a fair degree of uniformity and 
continuity. The executive councillors and the other no- 
minees of Government, assisted now and again by the 
representatives of the various interests, will discharge 
the functions of a second chamber, correcting, criticising 
and retarding, if not altogether hindering, measures bear- 
ing the marks of prejudice, ignorance and haste com- 
monly associated with the popular element. The official 
nominees and those that associate with them from time 
to timfe require for this reason to be of sufficient importance 
in the council, by their number and quality, to influence 
its proceedings, but they should not have it in their power 
as a rule to outvote or paralyse the territorial element. 



Full Power of Legislation 
The legislatures, having substantial majorities of 
elected territorial representatives, are to enjoy, within 
the spheres marked out for them, full power of legisla- 
tion. The Indian legislative council cannot deal with 
matters relating to the army or the navy, the declaration 
of war or the making of treaties ; these will be the exclu- 
sive province of the Viceroy and his executive. 
Clause 12 under the heading ^ Imperiil Legislative Coun- 
cil * enumerates the classes of subjects on which it has 
exclusive power of legislating : they are : (a) matters 

in regard to which uniform legislation for the whole of 
India is desirable ; (b) provincial legislation in so far as 
it may affect inter-provincial fiscal relations ; (c) ques- 
tions affecting purely imperial revenue, excepting tri- 
butes from Indian States ; {d) questions affecting im- 
perial expenditure, except that no resolution of the im- 
perial legislative council shall be binding on the Governor- 
General in council in respect of military charges 
for the defence of the country \ (c) the right of revising 
Indian tariffs and customs duties, of imposing, altering 
or removing any tax or cess, and granting any aids or 
bounties to any or all deserving and nascent industries 
of the country; (/) resolutions on all matters relating to 
the administration of the country as a whole.'" The 
imperial legislature will also have concurrent power 
with the local legislatures to deal with all matters per- 
taining to the provinces. Laws passed by this council 
may be vetoed by the Governor-General and disallowed 
by the Crown within one year. There is a remarkable 
limitation placed on the legislation both of the imperial 
aud the provincial councils. It is to the effect that the 
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Hindu or the Mahomedan members of any council mex 
by a three-fourths majority object to the enactment of 
any bill or any clause thereof, introduced by a non- 
official member, and the objection shall prevail. Provin- 
cial legislation is subject to the veto of the Governor 
and of the Governor-General and to disallowance by the 
Crown in one year. 

Reference may be made at this point to Lord Isling- 
ton’s conception of the future of reconstructed India as 
resembling the Australian Commonwealth. Of course 
we have to think of the Governments as wholes, the exe- 
cutive and the legislative branches together. In Austra- 
lia the component States existed in complete indepen- 
dence for a long time and then by common agreement 
federated together into one Commonwealth. Anxious 
that their original independence should suffer no more 
diminution than was absolutely necessary, they stipulated 
that the Commonwealth should have only certain specified 
powers, the residuary functions inhering in them as 
before. In India, on the contrary, according to both theory 
and practice, the provincial Governments have no inde- 
pendent constitutional status and are merely the agents 
of the Government of India. In the natural course of 
devolution, the former will get only such powers as are 
transferred to them, and the residuary powers will re- 
main with the central authority. Our Congress-League 
scheme expressly lays down this proposition : “ The 
Government of India shall not ordinarily interfere in the 
local affairs of a province, and powers not specifically 
given to a provincial Government, shall be deemed to be 
vested in the former. ” Moreover, even in respect of the 
powers so devolved, the imperial Government is under 
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the scheme to retain the right of ' general supervisioii 
and superintendence over the provincial Governments, * 
though its interference should ordinarily be limited to 
such general supervision and superintendence. The 
analogy of the Australian Commonwealth has thus no 
exact application here. The arrangement in Canada 
affords a more apt illustration. There the Dominion 
Government has no general control over the provin- 
cial Governments, but it has a veto over the legisla- 
tion of the provinces, whose law-making power is, 
as in the case of local Governments in India, re- 
stricted to certain specified subjects. On the other 
hand, in another respect, not so important as the mutual 
relation of the Governments from a constitutional 
standpoint, but not less impressive to the popular ima. 
gination, India would prefer the Australian to the Cana- 
dian model. In Canada the heads of the provinces 
are Lieutenant-Governors appointed by the Governor- 
General in council of the Dominion and removable by 
the same authority. The Australian States have, on the 
contrary, decided to have Governors appointed direct 
by the Crown. Politicians were not wanting who 
argued that Lieutenant-Governors would cost less to the 
States and might be chosen from among the local leaders; 
but the view which prevailed was that the plan would ^ 
necessarily carry an inferiority of status, and the States 
thought themselves, like the States of the American 
Union, co-ordinate in rank with the federal Govern- 
ment. For a reason quite different, Indian public opi- 
nion prefers Governors from abroad to Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors selected from the Civil Service. Notwithstanding 
u great record of work and many names of eminence, 
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this service has, by its power-grasping, self-admiring 
and unprogressive character, evoked an unfriendly 
attitude on the part of the educated classes, who see a 
brighter chance for their political ambitions under rulers 
who have been trained in the free public life of cons- 
titutionally governed countries. That is why both the 
Nineteen " Memorandum and the Congress-League 
scheme give prominence to the need of choosing states- 
men outside India for the headship of the provinces. 
Leaders of opinion in India are fervent believers in the 
distinction emphasised by Dr. Woodrow Wilson in the 
dictum : “ Political and administrative functions require 

different aptitudes, must be approached from very dif- 
ferent points of view, and ought seldom to be united in 
the same persons.’" Lord Islington’s plea on behalf of 
the Civil Service, backed as it is by the great authority 
of Lord Morley, is hardly likely to make any converts 
in this country. 

Power of the Purse 

The power of regulating policy and making laws 
will be illusory unless it be accompanied by the power 
to dispose of the material resources of the State. The 
importance of the power of the purse is a commonplace 
in the history of popularly governed countries. It is 
true that this power has been of inestimable help to 
the representatives of the people in establishing their 
predominance in government, but the truth is of equal 
importance that these representatives can make no 
practical use of the powers that they may obtain from 
time to time unless they can also determine the distri- 
bution of the burdens of the State and apportion the 
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revenue among the various objects of administration. 
Land revenue, second to none in India among the 
sources of taxation, and its periodical increase ought no 
longer to be matters entirely within the competence of 
the executive. Not that the legislature has now the 
decisive voice either in raising the other taxes or apply- 
ing them ; but the law, as it stands to-day, does not im- 
pose on the Government even the trouble of making out 
a case before the legislative council for enhancing the 
State demand on land. The extremely contracted sphere 
within which the finance committees work in the 
various provinces, the stringency of the rules govern- 
dejo osnBobate on the financial statement, the practical 
impossibility of the so-called non-official majority to 
carry any resolutions to which the Government may be 
opposed, and the power that the Government have of 
refusing to abide by any resolutions which may be 
carried ( till now no resolution on the budget has been 
so carried ) — these have rendered the discussion of the 
budget a solemn waste of time and vexation of spirit. 
Chronic dissatisfaction exists with regard to the impe- 
cunious condition of local bodies, the unequal terms 
on which railways and irrigation compete for a share 
of the resources of the State, the undeveloped condi- 
tion of education and sanitation, the scantiness of 
medical relief to the millions of the rural population 
and several other features of our financial system. No 
remedies will meet the situation which have not the 
cordial support of those to whom the people’s con- 
fidence is given by means of the ballot. 

The imposition of free trade on India, which has 
exposed indigenous industries to ruinous outside cora- 
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petition, has long been a standing grievance with 
politicians of all shades of opinion in India. Be it 
said to the credit of huropean administrators in India 
that they have generally withstood the sacrifice of 
Indian revenue or the interests of Indian industries to 
the interested clamour of powerful parties in England, 
and their championship never shone brighter than 
when during this year a duty was imposed on imported 
cotton goods and this first measure of fiscal freedom 
to India was defended with much eloquence and spirit in 
the British parliament. The Viceroy spoke brave 
words and touched the heart of India when he declared 
recently in the legislative council that, if this cotton 
duty were threatened after the war, the people of 
India might rest assured that the Government of India 
would offer the most strenuous opposition. India rests 
confident in the hope that this measure of justice would 
be followed by others of a similar nature and that she 
would in course of time acquire fiscal independence. 

The Congress-League scheme also lays down certain 
definite principles for defining the financial relations of 
the Government of India with tlje provincial Govern- 
ments. The idea underlying the proposal seems to be 
that the revenues of the country except under certain 
heads belong as of right to local administrations, which 
should thus be left free, in co-operation with and under 
the control of their legislatures, to advance the welfare ' 
of the populations entrusted to them. What are now 
known as divided heads are to be transferred entirely 
to the provinces, and the Government of India should 
make good the resulting deficiencies in its revenue 
by contributions levied from local GovernmentSi the 
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amounts of which may be revised whenever any extraor- 
dinary and unforeseen contingency should arise. This ar- 
rangement would amount to a complete reversal of the 
existing relations between the central and local authori- 
ties. The finances of India, though raised in the pro- 
vinces and by the administrations of these provinces, are 
accounted the constitutional possession of the Govern- 
ment of India. They distribute the money among theva- 
rious Governments according to principles settled by 
them, which are known as ‘ Permanent Settlements. ’ 
Each local Government is bound, in spending the amount 
allotted to it, by various bodies of minute rules ; numer- 
ous returns have likewise to be submitted to the imperi- 
al Government ; and as the budgets of the various pro- 
vinces have to be worked into the imperial budget, the 
scope of provincial finance as a separate or independent 
system is e.xtremely narrow. Complaints on this head 
have become very loud of late years from local Govern- 
ments and their subjects combined. The Government 
of India, restrained only by the criticisms of the press 
and the cries of local Governments whenever they were 
over-squeezed, were naturally more solicitous of the de- 
partments and the services in which they were directly 
interested than of those in which the provincial Gov- 
ernments were interested, and at successive revisions 
of provincial contracts even resumed considerable sums. 
This state of things, being highly unfavourable to the 
development of the provinces in directions immediately 
concerned with the welfare and prosperity of the people, 
has produced areaction in the public mind which is reflected 
in the proposals of the Congress-League scheme. Critics 
may cqntend with some justification that these proposals 
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go to the other extreme, leaving the Government of 
India in a condition of precarious dependence and with- 
out the means of rendering any financial assistance to 
the more needy and less advanced parts of the country, 
which cannot expect much consideration from the more 
fortunate provincial administrations. Indeed, the scheme 
is open to a slight suspicion of incongruity in giving the 
central Government all the residuary powers of the con- 
stitution and a general power of superintendence and 
supervision over provincial Governments, while assigning 
to it a somewhat inferior position in financial matters and 
making it appear in the light of a venerable dependent enti- 
tled to maintenance. The analogy of the German system 
with its metrictilar contributions is somewhat misleading^ 
because in Germany there was a real federation of indepen- 
dent States which surrendered a part of their freedom and 
their revenues to the newly created federal Government. A 
compromise between these extremes may be necessary, 
but it is likely to offend against logic or the natural divi- 
sion of functions between the central and local Govern- 
ments. The Congress-League scheme has the merit of 
giving to the central Government all those sources of re- 
venue which are not really of a local character though they 
may be raised in particular localities, and the responsibi- 
lity of external defence which is of a like nature. This 
.subject affords a good illustration of the truth that it is 
easier to criticise than to improve. As soon as we touch 
a source of revenue like land tax or income tax, we are 
overpowered by the thought that it is much better left 
to the administration of each local Government and its 
legislature.^ To suggest a division of any such head is 
to suggest a division of responsibility and a fruitful 
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cause of strife and controversy. Are we not finally 
thrown back on the device of contributions from local 
Governments ? Great difficulty will be felt in determin- 
ing the agency by which these contributions should be fix- 
ed and altered from time to time, and the basis on which 
they should be fixed, whether population or total reve- 
nue, or a combination of both. As regards the agency, 
Mr. Gokhale’s suggestion before the Decentralization 
Commission was that it should be a conference of the 
revenue members of the different provinces sitting 
every five or ten years and presided over by the finance 
member of the Government of India, the Viceroy hav- 
ing the power, in sudden and extraordinary emergencies 
of altering the amounts of these contributions as he 
might deem necessary. 

A word of caution may here be said to indiscreet 
advocates of self-government. These are apt to recom- 
mend it on the ground of economy, resulting finally in 
reduction of taxes. The experience of popular govern- 
ment elsewhere gives no ground for this hope. Vested 
interests will render retrenchment extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. Our obligations under the head of 
the country’s defence will increase by leaps and bounds. 
The utmost vigilance and energy of ojir popular 
representatives will be fully taxed to resist the 
further encroachments of the organised services on 
the resources of the State, if they can accomplish even 
so much. Education, sanitation, industries are depart- 
ments that have been long starved and will clamour for 
a chance under democracy. The Gladstonian doctrine 
that “ the constitutional duty of a legislative chamber is 
not to augment but to decrease expenditure, is apt tp 
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be forgotten by those who depend on votes and will be 
under the constant temptation of adding to government 
posts and the possibility of patronage. In his famous 
book on France Bodley satirises the futile attempts at 
retrenchment frequently made in that country. Says 
he; They call to mind those radical schemes for reorga- 
nising our public offices at Whitehall, which new mini- 
sters with ingenuous zeal sometimes promote. Three 
superfluous clerks are made to retire on full pay ; three 
other clerks have their salaries raised to reward their 
increased labours, and the next year three new clerks 
are introduced to complete the old establishment." The 
same writer in another passage thus describes the enorm- 
ous multiplication of offices in the modern popular re- 
gime. The evil is aggravated in France by the inordi- 
nate importance which a deputy acquires in his consti- 
tuency. For, as we shall see, each member of Parlia- 
ment, not hostile to the Government, thus becomes a 
wholesale dispenser of places, controlling the adminis- 
trative and fiscal services in his constituency, and super- 
vising the promotion of the judges. Moreover, to aug- 
ment his popularity a legislator likes to have as many 
posts as possible to bestow. The tendency of represen- 
tative .'government is, therefore, to effect not economy, 
but the multiplication of State-paid offices, ruining the 
finances of the country, and turning the industrious 
French people into a nation of needy place-hunters. 
Under previous parliamentary regimes this evil was not 
patent, as the electorate was extremely limited, and if 
every voter in France had been given a post under Loui3 
Philippe the bureaucracy would not have been unduly 

swollen. Whereas with ten million constituents encou- 
4 
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raged to regard their members in this light, the rich 
resources of the land are strained, and citizens are taken 
away from callings which increase the national riches, 
are deterred from colonial enterprise, and are generally 
diverted from ambitious pursuits which elevate the stan* 
dard of a nation. ’* 

The Legislature and the Executive 

The next topic in order of importance is the sub- 
ordination of the executive to the legislature and 
the means by which the. scheme endeavours to 
secure it. Before dealing with it, it is necessary to 
describe the executive briefly. The Viceroy or the 
Governor is the head, not merely in name but in reality. 
He is to be assisted by an executive council to be com- 
posed, half of Europeans, half of Indians. The number is 
not fixed, but the general idea is that it should be six. 
Members of the Indian Civil Service or any other 
service should not ordinarily be appointed to these 
councils, the idea being, as Woodrow Wilson's dic- 
tum has it, that men who have for years adminis- 
tered departmental details cannot exhibit the 
large spirit of statesmanship necessary in those who 
have to shape and guide policy. The holders of 
portfolios will be assisted in the discharge of their 
duties by the experience of the permanent heads of the 
departments, as in England. Naturally civilian officers 
resent this proposal bitterly, but it is of capital impor- 
tance and cannot be surrendered. The term of office 
of executive councillors and of the heads of Govern- 
ments is to be five years, and that is the term also, of 
the legislative councils. 
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The conception of the relations between the legis- 
lative council and the executive council which is em- 
bodied in the Congress-League scheme is something 
between the English and American conceptions, avoid- 
ing the extreme points of both. The most ponspicuous 
feature of the English constitution, to which almost 
superstitious reverence is paid in Great Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions, is the responsibility of 
the ministry to the House of Commons ; i. e<, its obli- 
gation, according to one of the unwritten conventions 
of the constitution, to resign office on an adverse vote 
of that house on any subject of importance, unless they 
persuade the King to dissolve the house. The Indian 
executive will not be under such an obligation. Its 
tenure of office need not depend on its retaining the 
confidence of the legislative council. In America even 
a direct vote of censure cannot remove the President 
from office, and as the other principal officers of 
State derive from him, they are equally untouched by the 
proceedings of Congress. In fact the separation bet- 
ween the executive and the legislature is complete in 
the United States, it having been considered necessary 
to maintain the balance between the two. Neither the 
President nor his principal officers belong to either 
house of Congress. Thus they cannot defend them- 
selves against hostile criticism in Congress nor take 
steps to get such laws passed as they desire, while 
Congress for its part has to legislate without the ex- 
perience and guidance of the executive. The Congress- 
League scheme seeks to avoid this evil by placing a 
considerable power of nomination to the legislative 
council in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors. 
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It is expected that they will put in the executive council- 
lors and perhaps also a few other officials. Their 
superior knowledge and experience will be available 
to the legislature, and in fact they will be in a position 
not only to defend their executive acts but to frame 
legislative proposals and conduct them in the council. 

It is curious how different are the forecasts that 
people make about the actual working of the scheme. 
Those who study its provisions from the standpoint of 
the executive apprehend that it would be at the mercy 
of the legislature, harassed by ignorant criticism and 
compelled, as Lord Islington put it, to carry out laws 
and resolutions which it did not approve. Indian publi. 
cists, on the other hand, obsessed by the cunning with 
which the constituencies in the present regime have 
been so designed as to render the non-official majority 
a mere name and rules of debate have been so framed 
as to render the budget discussion a mere mockery, take 
it as a foregone conclusion that, if the executive were 
not to be under the constant fear of being turned out 
of office, it would defy the legislature and set its 
decisions at naught. On both sides occasional deadlocks 
are anticipated, and the scheme is criticised for not pro- 
viding a means of getting over them, as the authors of 
the constitutions of the Australian Commonwealth and 
the South African Union have had the forethought to 
do. Let us now look at the provisions in detail. First 
those which tend in favour of the legislature. They 
are eight:— 

i« The term of office of the head of the Govern* 
ment and also of the executive councillors is limi* 
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ted to five years. If it is to be tyranny, it will at least 
be short-lived. 

ii. Members of the legislative council arc to 
have the powef of questioning the executive as to their 
acts> in the same way as in the English Parliament, 
other membersi coming to the aid of the questioner in 
asking supplementary questions. Holders of portfolios 
should certainly have the liberty of refusing to disclose 
information in tlie public interest; but if a minister habi- 
tually evaded questions without sufficient cause, he would 
soon be found out and visited with general displeasure. 

iii. On a requisition by one-eighth of the members 
of the legislative council, the head of the Government 
will be bound to summon a meeting of the council. This 
will prevent undue intervals during which the executive 
might be glad to escape the vigilance of the legislature. 
Present-day pmetice in India has apparently suggested 
the need of this provision. 

iv. As in England, it would be open under the 
scheme for a member to call attention to a definite 
matter of urgent public importance and raise a debate 
on it, if he is supported by one-eighth of the members 
present. 

V. The legislative councils themselves will have 
the power of making and altering the rules under 
which resolutibns on matters of public interest may be 
discussed. It i$ somewhat anomalous that at present 
the councils have some voice as to the rules for the 
conduct of legislation, but none as to the rules govern- 
ing interpellation and the discussion of Resolutions or 
of the budget. 
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vi. The legislative councils are to elect their own 
presidentSi the Viceroy and the Governors being pre- 
cluded from conducting the proceedings in person or 
through vice-presidents appointed by then^selves. 

vii. A resolution passed by the legislative council, 
may be vetoed once by the Government concerned; 
but if it be passed a second time, after the lapse of a 
year, it must be carried out. 

viii* The Indian members of the executive council 
who are to form one-half of its strength, should be 
elected by the elected members of the legislative 
council concerned. 

When these eight provisions are taken along with 
the provision requiring a substantial elective majority, 
it is obvious that the people^s representatives have 
abundant means at their disposal of getting their wishes 
respected and making their mark on the proceed- 
ings of the legislature. To doubt it is to take it for 
granted that the members returned by the general elec- 
torates would be of poor calibre. If, however, an addi- 
tional safeguard be considered necessary, the taxation of 
the country, instead of being wholly permanent as 
now, may be made in part annual, so that the Govern- 
ment cannot carry on unless they keep the legislature 
in a good mood and get the temporary taxes renewed 
every year. The salt duty in the case of the imperial 
Government and the income tax in the case of provincial 
Governments would seem to be appropriate for this 
purpose. 

Those that scan the scheme from the standpoint 
of the executive will probably complain that it is de* 
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fenceless against this array of weapons in the hands of 
the legislature. In truth, however, their superior or. 
ganization and discipline and the expert knowledge and 
experience which they coiumand constitute a great ad* 
vantage in a continuous contest with a loose body of 
men elected by different constituencies and perhaps 
divided by caste and other prejudices. The personal 
merits of these legislators are apt to vary greatly, 
and it will be long before they learn to act together, 
evolve definite policies and assert themselves in 
council. Moreover, the scheme lays down that a 
money bill may be introduced only by the Govern*- 
ment. Private members, who desire to distinguish 
themselves or please their constituencies, may pos- 
sibly flood the council with all sorts of legislative 
proposals for a time, but soon the requirements of 
business will put the initiative to a large extent in the 
hands of the executive, and ambitious members will have 
to seek their opportunities in criticism and amendment 
of Government measures. Judicious bestowal of honours 
and titles, careful distribution of patronage, the discri- 
minating sanction of schemes involving financial outlay 
in which certain members may be interested, are means 
of oiling the legislative machinery, which may not stand 
the most exacting ethical tests but will be found of 
much practical value. But the principal weapon in the 
armoury of the executive is the veto, which may be exer- 
cised once in the case oE resolutions and without any 
i^uch restriction in the case of legislation. If one desires 
to conjure up difficult situations, one may see in the 
light-hearted and frequent use of the veto a fruitful 
source of misunderstanding ; but the Congresa-League 
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Hcheme gives the veto in the case of resolutions to the 
Governor-General in council and to the Governor in 
council and not tp the Governor-General and the Governor 
acting singly, and that is a guarantee that the veto will 
not be exercised unless there is due cause. In respect 
of legislation a tactful head of Government will general- 
ly act under the advice of his executive council, and he 
will not be slow to discover that he need not veto every 
law which does not command his entire approval, but 
that he is bound to prevent laws coming Into operation 
of which he feels reasonably certain that the consequen- 
ces will be disastrous. After all it is good to let 
the people now and then experience the evil effects of 
their ignorance and haste, especially when they have 
failed to profit by the counsel and warning of the exe- 
cutive while the laws in question were being discussed. 
It may minimise friction to give the head of a Gov- 
ernment power to return a bill to the council with the 
remark that he might be compelled to veto it unless it 
were modified in certain defined particulars. Another 
power with which it may be found necessary to arm 
the executive is to dissolve the legislature when there 
is reason to believe that it does not represent the views 
of the electors or that time gained may bring better 
counsels, if not better councillors. In this case a 
wise executive will submit if the council endorses the 
decision of its predecessor. In case a council is dis- 
solved before its time, should the nominated members 
also go out of office ? It would seem that they should, 
as one of the considerations to be borne in mind by the 
nominating authority is to supply any deficiencies 
which the results of election may disclose* In normal 
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conditions one may confidently look forward in India 
to the executive and legislature working smoothly to- 
gether. In spite of what ill conditioned critics have 
said of Indian character, the prediction may be safely 
ventured that the bulk of our legislators will be practi- 
cal-minded and willing to listen to reason and well- 
meant advice. Judging from the behaviour of Indian 
leaders in the trying conditions of the present legisla- 
tive councils, their successors will stand a lot of pro- 
vocation before they push differences of view to the 
breaking point or test the edge of the constitutional 
weapons in their hands. The executive will find that 
faith and patience will receive generous response from 
the other side. Misgivings are felt with regard to the 
power of voting the budget which the scheme proposes 
to give to the various legislative councils. What would 
happen if in any year a council should refuse to pass 
the budget? To adapt the language of Lord Bryce' in 
his treatise on ^ The American Commonwealth/ to with- 
hold the ordinary supplies and thereby stop the ma- 
chine of Government would injure the country and them- 
selves far more than the executive ; they would, 
to use a common expression, be cutting off their nose to 
spite their face. But political feeling, when it runs high, 
may make a great change in men’s natures, and it is con- 
ceivable that an angry legislature may decline to pass 
the budget in time. In Japan the difficulty is got over 
by giving the executive power to carry out the previ- 
ous year’s budget. To provide for a deadlock is to in- 
vite a deadlock. The executive, feeling that it can 
fall back on the previous year’s budget, may defy 
legislature and refuse to negotiate with it in a rea« 
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sonable spirit. If such an expedient be enacted as a 
part of the law, it may be necessary to make the legis- 
lature even with the executive by providing further 
that it should not be resorted to in two succeeding 
years. A year’s interval may have its own effect in 
softening differences and enabling the two branches of 
Government to come to terms with each other. We 
are advised to provide a machinery for overcoming a 
deadlock, because the constitutions of the Australian 
Commonwealth and the South African Union have done 
80. But the deadlock contemplated in those parts of 
the British empire is between the two houses of legis- 
lature, which are of co-ordinate rank and must concur 
for legislation to have effect. In India the Congress- 
League scheme provides only for one house, and as the 
executive is meant to be subordinate to the legislature, 
no deadlock can arise. Let the executive advise, ex- 
postulate, warn ; let it dissolve the legislature ; let it 
pin time by working the last year’s budget; but finally 
it must bend to the will of the people if it cannot con- 
vince them. Having enjoyed absolute supremacy so 
long, it may be difficult for the Indian executive to re- 
pncile itself to take second place. But no executive 
in any constitutionally governed country pretends to 
override the legislature ; and the attempt of political 
reformers in India is to assimilate the well-established 
pripiples of government in such countries. If an exe- 
cutive, to pke an instance, felt that a resolution passed 
by the legislative council for a second time was such 
that it puld not accept the responsibility for carrying 
It out, it would be compelled to resign; for if it held on 
and refused to carry out the resolution, it would be dis- 
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obeying the law of the land and might provoke civil 
commotion. 


Responsible Government 

Although in extraordinary circumstances like those 
imagined above the executive Government may 
voluntarily resign, the Congress-League scheme does 
not contemplate the resignation of a defeated ministry 
and its replacement by a new one as the normal fea- 
ture of government ; in other words, there will be no 
responsible government, as the expression is under- 
stood in constitutions following the British model. 
No Government in India need dread an adverse 
vote or a succession of adverse votes as a 
sentence of death. Constitution-writers are agreed 
that a system of ins and outs can work beneficially 
only where there are two large and well-defined 
parties in the legislature and only two such parties. 
Where this condition is wanting, the members of the 
legislature form little groups or cliques, with no prin^ 
ciples to keep them together, but only temporary 
and perhaps selfish ends. No Government can in 
such circumstaices be stable; it must have recourse 
to compromises and makeshifts ; and its principal 
anxiety will be how to live rather than how to govern. 
Every Government that can be formed must include 
members from most of the important groups ; a 
change therefore may introduce new persons, but not 
necessarily new policies or views of administration. 
One of the greatest evils that can befall a country is a 
Weak executive. Those that would take, a hand in 
shaping the fortunes of India must pause seriously be- 
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fore they adopt a system where there is a general race 
for office, and a Government, with many rivals watch- 
ing to trip it, can only live by making concessions and 
compromises at every turn and by not putting its hand 
to anything big or important. Maybe in course of 
time we shall evolve two opposite schools of political 
thought which may seek to shape governmental action 
by organising themselves into two permanent parties. 
Then elections may be fought on issues involving 
politics,! principles or programmes, and it may be 
determined with some approach to accuracy which of 
the contending parties commands the majority of opi- 
nion in the country and is therefore entitled to form 
a cabinet. It will be time enough then to think of 
the parliamentary system. It has not been an unmixed 
good outside Great Britain ; even in Great Britain it 
has seen its best days, and among thoughtful obser- 
vers the doubt is seriously felt whether after this war 

it will regain its original hold on politics. The newly 
formed National Party in England, of which it would 
be rash to judge the future by its recent failure at a 
bye-election, has the following paragraph in its pros- 
pectus : “ For years past the old party system has 
been nothing better than an organised mockery of the 
true spirit of the nation. If we are to win victory in 
the war— and after— we must free ourselves somehow 
or other from the clutches of this octopus. The future 
of the commonwealth of British nations depends upon 
the honesty and capacity of our public men. Politics 
is a matter of national life and death. Should it continue 
-to be played as a game of party interests and personal 
«mbition, served by two machines which are kept in 
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funds by the sale of honours, the end tan only be 
disaster/’ In a recent book called the ^ Elements of 
Reconstruction * and marked by much originality and 
vigour of thought, the same idea is hit off in a striking 
phrase, ' that persistent tendency to a bi-lateral system 
of conflict about false issues which is denounced as 
the party system, ’ and Lord Milner in his introduction 
to the book speaks of it as ' now happily in abeyance, 
and never, let us hope, to be revived in its old insince- 
rity/ Burgess, whose keen analysis is hardly surpassed, 
has some weighty remarks on this subject which, 
though long, may here be quoted without apology : 

What, then, are the conditions which require the 
political responsibility of the ministry to the legisla- 
ture, or the popular branch thereof, or which make 
this relation advantageous ? We have now two dis- 
tinct questions which require distinct answers. I can 
conceive of nothing requiring this relation except the 
permanent incapacity of the executive head, or irra- 
tional persistence on his part in an unpopular policy, 
or such evidence of a treacherous disposition as to make 
it impossible that he shall be trusted. On the other 
hand, ministerial responsibility to the legislature will 
be advantageous when the electorate and the legisla- 
ture are of so high character intellectually and morally 
as to be practically incapable of forming an erroneous 
opinion or of doing an unjust thing. The checks and 
balances of double or treble deliberation by indepen- 
dent bodies will then be no longer necessary, will be 
rather hurtful than necessary. The natural age of 
compromise will have been passed. Until something 
like this condition shall airivo, however, the responsibi- 
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lity of the ministry to the legislature for Government 
policy tends to the production of crude measures, and, 
in general, makes government radical. I do not think 
that parliamentary government stands in such high favour 
with political scientists as it did a decade or more ago. 
Based upon the narrow English electorate of twenty- 
five years ago, its working seemed to vindicate most 
thoroughly its principle, but the recent great extension 
of that electorate has revealed dangers hardly suspect- 
ed before, and has shaken the faith ( once orthodox ) 
in its perfection and in its adaptibility to every condi- 
tion of political society. I have no hesitation in 
saying that to me England, as well as France, now 
appears to need a greater independence of the 
executive power over against the legislature. 

The irresponsibility of the executive, which the 
leaders of political thought in India have adopted with 
a sure instinct for what is safe and suitable in the pre- 
sent condition of their country, is not without a parallel 
in the west. Omitting Germany, which is not reckon- 
ed among popular governments, there are the United 
States and Switsierland, in both of which freedom dwells 
in some of her most lovely forms. The American exam- 
ple is somewhat complicated by the executive being 
not only irremovable by Congress, but unconnected 
with it constitutionally except for the President s qua- 
lified veto. This latter feature is generally regarded as 
a weakness, which would lead to very untoward results 
w^re it not for the natural good sense of the Americans, 
of whom it has been remarked that they can work with 
advantage the worst constitution in the world. The 
analogy of Switzerland is nearer. The executive there 
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are elected by the legislature fora period of three years. 
They cannot vote in the legislature, but may attend ei- 
ther house and take active part in its proceedings, both 
initiating and criticising measures of legislation. The. 
results are pronounced to be excellent, the executive 
being regarded as the servants not as the masters of th® 
legislature. Yet this subordinate position does not de" 
prive them of influence or prestige ; the legislature 
trusts them entirely and re-elects some members fre- 
quently. Prof. Dicey observes that although its irre- 
movability confers on it a certain measure of indepen- 
dence, it loyally carries out the policy of the legislature. 

Its dependence is the source of its strength. It does 
not come into conflict with the Assembly ; it therefore 
is a permanent body which carries on, and carries on 
with marked success the administration of public 
affairs." The defect in the Swiss system is that, as there 
is no well-organised efficient civil service, the members 
of the executive are themselves the heads of depart- 
ments and overwhelmed with details of administra- 
tion. In India the existence of a first-class civil service 
would keep members of the executive council free for 
parliamentary duties. 

Responsible Government in Compartments 

While there are opponents of the scheme who 
denounce it as wholly evil and likely to land the 
country in disaster, there are others who see that sub- 
stantial reforms are inevitable, but would like them to 
assume an experimental form, so that Indian political 
leaders may prove their fitness to manage popular 
institutions step by step. A proposal has been put 
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forward, the main feature of which is to administer a 
tew selected departments by means of a cabinet on 
the English plan, i. e., chosen for their ability to com- 
mand a majority in the legislative council and liable 
to be replaced by another cabinet as soon as the majo- 
rity turned against them. The Viceroy or the Gover- 
nor is to be in respect of this cabinet like the King 
in ngland, choosing only the Premier and always 
accepting the advice of the responsible ministers. The 
rest of the government is to be carried on as under the 
present regime. It may be readily acknowledged that 
this proposal is made from a geniune desire to afford 
a school of probation for the educated classes of India, 
it follows that the departments chosen to begin with 
must be comparatively unimportant, so that, even if 
they were mismanaged, the harm to the general ad- 
ministration might not be great. It is often true that 
a great reform has a better chance of success than a 
small one. This is the case in the region of self-go- 
vernment Improvement in administration, to be real 
and lasting, would require increased expenditure. Where 
should the apprentice cabinet find the additional 
money ? Whether it is to be by retrenchment in other 
departments or by fresh taxation, they will have to 
convince the general executive as well as the legis- 
lative council. If they failed, would it be just to send 
them out for what might have been the perversity of 
the general executive ? As has been said in an earlier 
section, successful administration without control of 
finance is impossible. Then, why is this process of 
experiment and trial considered necessary in the case 
ot Indians ? There is not a single instance in the 
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wide world of a people having acquired autonomy by 
compartments. And who is to judge whether the ex- 
periment in a province has been successful and When 
the next step may be taken ? One party is anxious to 
advance, the other party is anxious to hold it back. To 
suppose that the latter is like a teacher proud of his 
pupil and desirous to help him from stage to stage is 
to ignore the history of political reform in India and 
the tremendous difficulty that has attended every 
step of it. Again, where there are two compartments 
of government, one in which the exciting game of 
making and unmaking Governments is constantly 
going on and the other of the humdrum sort where 
the executive sits tight on the legislative body, 
it is apparent that the former will engross the 
attention of the public .and draw to itself all the 
ambition and talent in the community. If the 
the legislative council be identical for both the com- 
partments, as it will probably be, would not the greater 
part of its functions, and by our supposition the more 
important part, suffer from neglect ? Moreover, there 
is the head of the Government who has to be the real 
head of one compartment and the figure-head of the 
other. The habits, modes of thought and temperament 
that conduce to success in the two cotnpartments are 
very different, perhaps incompatible. We know that 
one who is successful as the Governor of a crown 
colony will not necessarily be successful as the head of 
a self-governing Dominion. Is it reasonable to expect 
that the same man can play every day of his life parts 
so wholly unlike each other ? It is to be hoped that 

this plan of compartmental autonomy, with its tempts* 

6 
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tion of a higher form of government though in a greatly 
restricted sphere, will not prove more attractive to the 
Indian politician than the all-round and substantial self- 
government embodied in the Congress-League scheme, 
in which the executive is in a real manner subordinate 
to the legislative council, although not technically res- 
ponsible to it. In the former case the first step is in 
itself of slight value unless it is followed by several 
other steps, each of which will probably be as difficult 
as this one. In the second case the first step is a big one 
and likely to bring great benefits to the people, even 
if it was not followed by other steps, and perhaps for 
that very reason these other steps will be found easy. 
Responsible government, as lias been already pointed 
out, cannot be successful where there are not two and 
only two great political parties wedded to distinct prin- 
ciples. To foist it on India at present is no sign of 
political sagacity. Our scheme does not by any means 
preclude it, if in the future conditions favourable to it 
arise, and then it will be a natural and healthy develop- 
ment. An able writer on the “ Political Deve- 
lopment of Japan, ” Mr. Uyehara, tries to make out 
that the defects in the present working of the Japanese 
constitution can be remedied only by the adoption of 
the practice of full responsibility of the cabinet to the 
Diet. Ito himself tried something like it and failed. 
As it was more than a decade ago it is probable that 
conditions have ripened in the direction desired by Mr. 
Uyehara. The lesson for us in India is that it is best 
not to pluck the fruit before its time. 



Committees of the Legislator^ 

A few words may be said here of Lord Islington's 
suggestion that we may introduce into the governance 
of India the plan adopted in France of appointing com- 
mittees of the legislative council for particular branches 
or departments of administration. The instancing of 
France was rather unfortunate, for the committees in 
that country, or commissions as they are called, are 
notorious failures. Some of these committees are dis- 
solved every month and reconstituted ; important ones 
have a longer tenure. All alike have acquired an inor- 
dinate amount of importance, overshadowing the exe- 
cutive on the one hand and the parent house on the 
other. They take charge of bills, whether introduced 
by Government or private members, and may report 
them or not at their pleasure. They often change them 
out of shape altogether. The budget commission es- 
pecially takes great liberties with the proposals of the 
finance minister, who, it is said, cannot sometimes re- 
cognise them. In the United States too the interposi- 
tion of committees has not been a blessing. The prin- 
cipal evil is that in the privacy of their proceedings the 
larger issues are burked, principles are forgotten, small 
expediencies prevail and petty bargains are struck. 
When the measures come up before the house, they 
excite little interest, and the public who are most con- 
cerned cannot know'the grounds on which they were 
defended and opposed and receive little political educa- 
tion from a perusal of the debates. Bills in India are 
already referred to select committees. Power may be 
taken to appoint committees for considering any parti* 
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cular matter of importance. But standing committees 
in charge of special departments will tend to impair the 
responsibility of the executive who may be tempted to 
take shelter behind them. Lord Islington's plan is 
to enable members of the legislative council to 
acquire knowledge of administrative details by asso- 
ciation with the executive, and thus to widen the circle 
of those from whom ministers may be chosen. This 
object will doubtless be attained in some measure by 
the appointment of committees. But there is grave 
risk of the legislative council weakening its control 
over the executive Government, owing to the dispersion 
of responsibility. Individual members of committees 
may also utilise their opportunities for acquiring undue 
importance or gaining private ends through the friend- 
ship of ministers. 

Secretary of STxYTe and his Council 

Almost from the start the Indian National Congress 
has been demanding the abolition of the council of the 
Secretary of State, The changes made by Lord Morley 
were not accepted in India as great improvements. The 
introduction of two ( and now three ) Indians has no 
doubt caused some mild satisfaction, but it is only a 
palliative. Even the recommendation of Sir William 
Wedderburn, whose name is cherished with the greatest 
affection by the educated classes, was not sufficient to 
induce the Indian National Congress or the public gene- 
rally to welcome with a full heart the considerable re- 
forms recently proposed by the Marquis of Crewe. The 
councils are looked upon as an expensive burden, inimical 
to the political advance of Indians and unable to fulfil the 
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principal object of its existence, namely, to guard the 
finances o£ the country from the extravagant tendencies 
of the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 
The condemnation is thorough, and whatever force it 
had in the past would be multiplied a hundredfold un- 
' der the Congress-League scheme, which substitutes the 
control of a locally elected parliament for outside con- 
trol so far as internal matters are concerned. There 
remain military matters and foreign relations, in respect 
of which the Army Council and the cabinet of Great 
Britain are the final arbiters, and the Secretary of State's 
council is of comparative unimportance. The case for 
its abolition is thus almost unanswerable. 

The proposal to place the salary of the Secretary 
of State on the British estimates is equally old. It has 
been often brought to the notice of Parliament and sup- 
ported with weighty arguments by influential politicians. 
The opposition of the India Office has prevailed every 
time, although backed by flimsy pleas. 

The recommendation that the position of the Secre- 
tary of State himself should be approximated to that of 
the Secretary of State for the colonies is not absolute ; it 
contains the saving clause ^ as far as possible.' He will 
still have very important functions left to him. Besides 
control of military matters and foreign relations he has 
to conduct large financial transactions in England on 
behalf of the Government of India, make a great number 
of high appointments, and exercise final authority in the 
delicate matters connected with Native States. The de- 
sired approximation therefore to the colonial pattern 
can take place only gradually, and even when the pro- 
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cess has been pushed as far as it can be, there will still 
remain striking differences between the position o£ the 
Secretaries of State ior India and the Colonies, and that 
is only as it should be. 

The Franchise 

The supremacy of the legislative councils and the 
elective majority therein, on which the Congress-League 
scheme lays so much emphasis, cannot be fully vin- 
dicated unless those who claim to represent the people are 
sent to the councils by electorates of respectable size 
and quality. The franchise question is for this reason 
of very great importance, and the scheme gives it due 
attention. It requires that the people should vote 
directly for the members, and that the qualifications of 
voters should be high enough to ensure a certain degree 
of intelligence and weight, and at the same time not so 
high as to make the electorates too small and select. 
In the case of the Indian legislative council the present 
indirect election by the non-official members of the 
provincial legislative councils is to be retained, while at 
the same time direct election by the people is provided 
for. It is defensible as a reflection of the idea that in 
the constitution of federal Governments the component 
parts should be represented as such. There is to be no 
more election to the provincial councils through the 
medium of urban and rural boards. It is hoped that 
candidates will in future seek the suffrages of their con- 
stituencies by expounding their plans and programmes 
of work, for the political instruction of the people can 
in this way be most quickly and efficaciously promoted. 
With this object electorates should be so formed as not 
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to be too large or heterogeneous. The present revenue 
districts are generally favoured as electoral units. Any- 
how, it is necessary that the boundaries of electoral 
areas should coincide with the boundaries of districts. 
The division of the country into areas having equal 
population is a luxury which need not be thought of for 
some time. If proportional representation be decided 
on, two or three districts ma}’’ have to be grouped toge- 
ther. The franchise may have to be different in differ- 
ent provinces. It is desirable that it should be uniform 
in the same province. A possible exception is the 
case o£ what are known as the depressed classes, 
amongst whom, if it be decided to give them represen- 
tation through separate electorates, it may be dif- 
ficult to find men possessing even moderately high 
property and educational qualifications. The franchise 
should be of various forms ; payment of income tax 
and of land tax above a certain figure, and house tax 
or rent above a certain limit, the receipt of a Govern- 
ment pension above a certain figure, the possession of 
an educational qualification like the degree of a univer- 
sity, the possession of a title conferred by Government, 
etc. Even with such a manifold and liberal franchise, 
the number of electors will not bear more than a small 
proportion to the total population of the country, but 
we must be content with very small beginnings ; a 
wide extension of the suffrage is of comparatively 
recent growth even in advanced countries. The electo- 
rates will probably comprise from 5,000 to 15,000 voters, 
according as the unit is the district or a group of districts. 
With such numbers the arts of electioneering will come 
into vogue, and a machinery for settling disputes and 
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putting down corrupt practices may have to be created. 
The more simple and summary it is the better. The 
executive, whether in the upper or lower ranks, should 
not have anything to do with elecion inquiries, lest they 
be suspected of favouring those candidates from whom 
they expect support in the legislature. Cities having 
populations of a lakh and over may have a member 
each to itself. The scheme bars Mahomedans from 
participation in the general elections to the councils, 
but not from participation in those which are for the 
benefit of special interests like commerce or the univer- 
sity, for example. Such a bar will also apply in the 
case bf all communities who may be allowed special 
electorates. There are many aristocratic-minded people 
who dread any extension of the franchise on a large 
scale, not only because it will deter men of fine sensi- 
bilities from the worries of canvassing, but also because 
it will tend to deterioration in the quality and charac- 
ter of the members who are returned to the council. 
In other countries the same fear was expressed 
every time the electorates were enlarged. In England 
there are many who bemoan the decay of the House 
of Commons. John Stuart Mill pointed out that it was 
not due to the reform bills but to what he called the 
‘ progress of national prosperity,’ which is a euphe- 
mism for the levelling influence of a general diffusion 
of wealth owing to the great advance of commerce. 
The highest theory in western countries takes it for 
granted that the electorates know their own interests 
best and should be allowed perfect freedom to choose 
any man they like. Qualifications are therefore not 
fixed for candidates, In India the practice may be 
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given up of requiring higher qualifications for candi- 
dates than for voters. Some would insist on residence 
within the electorate ; others on sufficient knowledge 
of English to follow intelligently the proceedings: of 
the council. The local patriotism of voters , and their 
desire to have effective representation may be trusted 
to bring about the results intended by prescribing 
these qualifications. Government should be deprived 
of the power they now have of debarring any political 
worker who has rendered himself disagreeable to them 
by declaring him “ to be of such reputation and ante- 
cedents that his election would, in the opinion of the 
Governor in council ( Governor-General in council ), be 
contrary to the public interest.” 

An important matter that must not be lost sight 
of is that power should be given to each Government 
to alter the rules regarding the franchise, electorates, 
methods of voting, and so on, and likewise to redistri* 
bute the seats and electoral areas. 

Objections AiiswERED 

President to be elected.— TYie> provision that each 
legislative council should elect its own president has 
met with some opposition, but wherever representative 
institutions prevail, the head of the Government does not 
take part in the proceedings of the legislature. The 
scheme makes no provision for a premier or prime 
minister, so that the Governor-General or the Governor 
will be not only the titular but the real head of the 
executive. Experience has given overwhelming proof 
that, when he or the vice-president appointed by him 
conducts the proceedings, the selection and arrange* 
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ment o£ business, the distribution of time and the rulings 
are all made so as to exalt the executive at the expense 
of the private members. Besides, the great dignity of 
his position and the power and patronage that he 
wields have a somewhat oppressive effect on most 
members, and the discussion is apt to lose in freedom 
and reality. If the legislature is to do its duty fear- 
lessly and on the highest level, it is necessary that its 
president should be placed in a position of perfect in- 
difference to the favours or frowns of Government and 
be always ready to uphold its dignity and tradition 
and administer the rules with strict impartiality. 

Indian Executive to be elected . — Strong and even 
contemptuous criticism has been levelled against the 
suggestion that the Indian half of the executive councils 
should be elected by the elected portion of the legisla- 
tures concerned. Lord Islington has said that it is quite 
unknown to British practice. The remark is too sweep- 
ing. His Lordship apparently forgets that in the new 
constitution of the Union of South Africa the ' adminis- 
trators ’ of provincial Governments are assisted by exe- 
cutive councillors who are elected by the legislative 
councils. The labour party in Australia has now 
and then tried to get the executive council made elec- 
tive, but in vain. It is well-known that the Swiss exe- 
cutive are elected, and their efficiency is unquestioned. 
The main ground of objection is that the head of a 
Government would find it difficult to work with a 
council, one half of whom derive from him and look up 
to him, while the other half will derive from the legis- 
lative council and look up to it. The idea that the 
executive should be composed of men belonging to one 
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party and of one way of thinking is applicable only 
to the cabinet system of government, where the party 
which is in the majority of the House of Commons must 
supply the whole body of ministers, who are collective- 
ly responsible to it. In India there is to be neither 
collective nor individual responsibility in the parlia- 
mentary sense. As to the dirficulty of men of different 
ways of thinking working together amicably, experi * 
ence shows that it is exaggerated. The stress of com- 
mon duties and common conditions of work has great 
effect in producing harmony. At the risk of overdoing 
the Swiss analogy, we will quote the authority of Lo- 
well on the subject. After saying that the Swiss 
federal council includes men of different opinions, he 
proceeds : A coalition ministry is always weak, be- 
cause it is composed of men who, under the pretence 
of harmony, are continually trying to get the better of 
each other, and would not hold together if any part of 
them alone could control a majority in parliament. But 
as the federal council is not the organ of a majority in 
the Assembly, the repesentation of divergent views is 
frankly acknowledged. Instead of involving a state 
of smothered hostility, it arises from a real wish to 
give to openly different opinions a share of influence 
in the conduct of public affairs . Hence it strengthens 
the council by broadening its basis, disarming the en' 
raity of the only elements that could form a serious op- 
position, and enabling it to represent the whole commu- 
nity. ” Lord Islington recognises the necessity of the 
executive maintaining smooth relations with the legis- 
lative council and trusts that the Viceroy and Governors 
will choose the Indian members with this object in 
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view* The authors of the scheme have the identical 
object in view, and have hit upon the only sure means 
of attaining it. The heads of Governments are stran- 
gers in this country ; the men of local experience ou 
whom they depend for guidance have usually acquired 
prejudices and partialities which taint their advice. 
Why not allow the legislative council to choose its 
own men ? The risk feared by the critics is imaginary ; 
the real risk is the amount of canvassing and the con- 
sequent demoralisation to which the plan of election may 
lead. Is this the worse evil ? or the suppleness and 
sycophancy to which the alternative plan may lead ? 
Experience will show. If its verdict goes against elec- 
tion, it may be dropped. 

No Second Chamber . — Within the British empire 
some provinces of Canada and the provinces of South 
Africa have the uni-cameral system ; the rest have 
copied the English model of two houses. Indian opi- 
nion, coloured by the radicalism of the west, has set its 
face against a second chamber. In consequence it is 
found necessary to introduce the landlord element, 
the commercial element and a certain proportion of 
nominated members into the single house of legislature. 
The popular element is thus clogged and impeded and 
cannot be sure that it will carry the day on any parti- 
cular occasion, while the other section must always 
labour under the consciousness of numerical weakness 
and unpopularity. Neither has free and full play. • It 
may be contended that, as the legislation of the pro- 
vinces is subject to a second veto, viz., that of the 
Governor-General, the delaying and revising action of 
a second chamber is not an imperative need. This 
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consideration, however, loses most o£ its force when 
applied to the Viceroy's legislature, which is of the 
nature of a federal government, and there is no exam- 
ple of a federal government which works only with 
one house. A chamber with about 100 members, 40 of 
whommay be nominated by the Governor-General for se- 
ven’years and the remaining 60 elected for the same term 
so as to represent zemindars with permanently settled 
estates, other big landlords, the provincial legislatures, 
chambers of commerce, planting associations, railway 
companiesandother such interests, would add greatly to 
the efficiency of a central Government which deals with 
provinces and populations, not only of great magnitude 
but of great diversity. If such a house be devised, the 
present one should represent the people directly, of 
course with special arrangements for Mahomedans and 
important minorities, and be made wholly elective. 
The Irish people, who have suffered greatly from the 
House of Lords in England, have been willing to accept 
a second chamber as part of their home rule scheme. 
The A^ezv Statesman j which cannot be accused of 
any infatuation for aristocracy or old-world ideas, 
has an article on the subject of a second cham- 
ber, which is full of suggestion. We must find space 
for a few extracts from it. 

The essential function of a second chember, it 
may be suggested, and the only one for which such a 
body is required, or can be permanently useful, is that 
of revision in its largest sense. The legislature proper 
will always be passing bills which ought not to pass in- 
to law in the form in which they leave the popular as- 
sembly. There will be, in the first place, errors of 
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drafting, and palpable mistakes and omissions. In the 
second place, there will not infrequently be a lack of 
consistency, either of legislation or of policy, in relation 
to other matters, which the whole community would 
wish to see righted. Finally, there is, on some mea- 
sures, the contingency of doubt as to whether the deci- 
sion of the House of Commons would be upheld by 
public opinion. The particular measure may have been 
finally carried only by one vote. It may enact an indefi- 
nite prolongation of the life of the legislature. It may 
have been carried by a moribund house. It may have 
been rushd through all its stages in a few days, without 
public opinion becoming aware of what is happening. It 
may be of a nature to arouse irresistible popular oppo- 
sition, only that opposition will not instantly manifest 
itself. British democracy will be in full agreement 
with the most timid of property owners in not desiring 
to erect even its elected House of Commons into a posi- 
tion of supreme dictatorship. The case for a second 
chamber, confined to the proper functions of a second 
chamber, is irresistible. What is required for a second 
chamber is a position of independence of the popular 
Assembly, well-defined functions of its own which it 
cannot extend, and sufficient power to “ hold up " the 
popular Assembly, without opportunity to compete 
with it. The second chamber needs to be composed of 
persons of ripe wisdom and judgment ; known to and 
respected by the public for their personal qualities; not 
respresentative of any one class or interest, not even of 
age or of property in general; and widely inclusive of 
legal and administrative training ^nd experience. It 
must not be merely an * Order of Merit * and assembly 
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of old men; least of all exclusively a gathering of ^ ex's. 
Popular election does not produce such an assembly as 
is required. Appointment by the King (that is, by the 
prime minister for the time being ) has proved a failure 
in Canada and New Zealand, and is obviously unsuited; 
there is no case for selection from the peerage any 

more than from the beerage; moreover, its members 

must not oppress us for life, but must be continually 
renewed, so as to keep the second chamber always in 
touch with the opinions of the current generation. " 
Native States Excluded . — Readers of the scheme 
are naturally astonished that it ignores Native States 
altogether, and critics have magnified the effect of 
the omission by citing their aggregate area, 
population and political and economic importance. 
It is not due to oversight or wilful neglect on 

the part of the political leaders ; they have 

only followed the settled policy of a generation. 
It would have been suicidal to depart from it on this 
occasion. Congressmen and Muslim Leaguers are sen- 
sible of the great place that Native States occupy in 
the Indian polity, and some eminent men among these 
have striven in the past for greater independence of 
action to their Durbars and better recognition of the 
personal status of their rulers. The opportunities that 
they give for the administrative capacity of Indians and 
the meritorious use to which those opportunities have 
been put are the theme of universal admiration in India. 
Every patriotic Indian views with pride the initiative 
and originality now and then displayed by ruling chiefs 
and looks to them to give the lead to British India 
in measures of social amelioration. But beyond 
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watching them with sympathetic interest from out- 
side, the leaders of large movements in British In- 
dia have abstained from promoting similar movements 
within their territories, or allowing their subjects 
to mix in any all-India organization. Differences of 
allegiance, of constitutional status and of legal systems, 
are sufficient to account for the separate channels in 
which have flowed the political lives of people in 
British India and Native State India, between whom 
however there is a community of civilization, tradition, 
language and material interest. The wisdom of this 
separateness in matters of citizenship was recognised 
by the Maharaja of Baroda last year and more recently 
by the Maharaja of Bikaner, when they declared that 
no interference on one side or the other was desirable. 
It is only the Dewan of Mysore who struck a different 
note the other day and demanded a place for Native 
States in the councils of the Government of Indiai 
which would settle vast issues in which many interests 
belonging to Native States were deeply involved. 
Salt, customs, post and telegraph, currency are only a 
few of the great subjects in which common action for 
the whole of India is essential. Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
showed the sagacity of a statesman who breaks new 
ground when he suggested that the representatives of 
Native States should speak and vote in the imperial 
legislature only on the occasions when questions of 
common concern were under discussion. If this sug- 
gestion could be adopted and worked into the all-India 
scheme of reforms, it would give the utmost satisfac- 
tion to the leaders of thought in British India ; and 
Sir M, Visvesvarayya would render a great service to 
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the country if he could persuade Native States general- 
ly and the final authorities in British India to 
agree on a workable plan for the purpose. It is not, 
however, for Congressmen or Muslim Leaguers to push 
on with the idea actively. As Lord Islington pointed 
out. Native States must move in such matters of their 
own free will and accord. Next to the army. Na- 
tive States are regarded in English political and 
diplomatic circles as a bulwark of empire, a sensi- 
tive and- delicate part of a wonderful mechanism, from 
which the rough and disturbing hand of the politician 
must be kept at a safe distance. The ways of diplo- 
macy are not open. The position and influence of 
Residents and Political Agents in respect of Native 
States defies definition, and there is a wall of diplo- 
matic reserve drawn round the Native States which 
must be broken down before the promoters of the 
Congress-League scheme can try to find room in it 
for their representatives. They have difficulties enough 
already ; it will not be wise to add to them by incur- 
ring the suspicion of interfering with the allegiance of 
ruling chiefs to the British throne or with that of 
the people of Native States to their ruling chiefs. 
The political advance of people in British India cannot 
but exert a stimulating influence on their brethren 
of the Native States. This indirect influence must tell 
in the long run and lead to an approximation, which 
may be long in coming but which can be hastened only 
by action from within the States and not from without. 



Appendix 

Resolution of the Congress 

(а) That having regard to the fact that the great 
communities of India are the inheritors of ancient civilr 
zations and have shown great capacity for government 
and administration, and to the progress in education and 
public spirit made by them during a century of British 
rule, and further having regard to the fact that the 
present system of government does not satisfy the legi- 
timate aspirations of the people and has become unsuited 
to existing conditions and requirements, the Congress 
is of opinion that the time has come when His Majesty 
the King-Emperor should be pleased to issue a proclama- 
tion announcing that it is the aim and intention of 
British policy to confer Self-Government on India at an 
early date. 

(б) That this Congress demands that a definite step 
should be taken towards Self-Government by granting 
the reforms contained in the scheme prepared by the All- 
India Congress Committee in concert with the Reform 
Committee appointed by the All-India Muslim League 
( detailed below ). 

(c) That in the reconstruction of the Empire, India 
shall be lifted from the position of a Dependency to that 
of an equal partner in the Empire with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions. 

Sesolution of the Muslim League 

That the All-India Muslim League, while adopting 
the scheme of reforms prepared by the Reform Com- 
mittee of the League and approved by its Council, sub- 
mits it in conjuction with the Indiad National Congress 
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to the Government for its introduction after the war as 
the first necessary step towards the establishment of 
complete Self-Government in India. 


The Reform Scheme 

I. Provincial Legislative Councils 

1. Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of 
four-fifths elected and of one-fifth nominated members. 

2. Their strength shall be not less than 125 members 
in the major provinces and from 50 to 75 in the minor 
provinces. 

3. The members of Councils should be elected direct- 
ly by the people on as broad a franchise as possible. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the repre- 
sentation of important minorities by election, and^ the 
Mahomedans should be represented through special elec- 
torates on the Provincial Legislative Councils in the 
following proportions 

Punjab — One-half of the elected Indian members. 

United Provinces — 30 per cent. „ „ 

Bengal —40 per cent. „ „ 

Behar —25 per cent. „ „ 

Central Provinces — 15 per cent. „ 

Madras — 15 per cent. 3 , „ 

Bombay — One-third „ „ 

Provided that no Mahomedan shall participate in 
any of the other elections to the Imperial or Provincial 
Legislative Councils, save and except those by electortes 
Representing special interests. 

Provided further that no bill, nor any clause there- 
bf, nor a resolution introduced by a non-ofiicial member 
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aflfecting one or the other community, which question 
is to be determined by the members of that community 
in the Legislative Council concerned, shall be proceeded 
with, if three-fourths of the members of that community 
in the particular Council, Jmperial or Provincial, oppose 
the bill or any clause thereof or the resolution. 

5. The head of the Provincial Government should 
not be the President of the Legislative Council, but the 
Council should have the right of electing its President. 

6. The right of asking .supplementary questions 
should not be restricted to the member putting the ori- 
ginal question, but should be allowed to be exercised by 
any other member. 

7. (a) Except customs, post, telegraph, mint, salt, 
opium, railways, army and navy, and tributes from Indian 
States, all other sources of revenue should be Provincial. 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. 
The Government of India should be provided with fixed 
contributions being liable to revision when extraordi- 
nary and unforeseen contingencies render such revision 
necessary. 

(c) The Provincial Council should have full autho- 
rity to deal with all matters affecting the internal 
administration of the province, including the power to 
raise loans, to impose and alter taxation, and to vote 
on the budget. All items of expenditure and all proposals 
concerning ways and means for raising the necessary 
revenue, should be embodied in bills and submitted to the 
Provincial Council for adoption. 

{(J) Resolutions on all matters within the purview 
of the Provincial Government should be allowed for 
discussion in accordance with rules made in that behalf 
by the Council itself. 
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(e) A resolution passed by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Cburcil shall be binding on the Executive Govern- 
ment unless vetoed by the Governor in Council, provL 
ded however that if the resolution is again passed by 
the Council after an interval of not less than one year, 
it must be given effect to. 

(/) A motion for adjournment may be brought for- 
ward for the discussion of a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, if supported by not less than one- 
eighth of the members present. 

8. A special meeting of the Provincial Council 
may be summoned on a requisition by not loss than one- 
eighth of the members. 

9. A bill, other than a money bill, may be intro- 
duced in Council in accordance with rules made in that 
behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Government should not be required therefor. 

10. All bills passed by Provincial Legislatures shall 
have to receive the assent of the Governor before they 
become law but may be vetoed by tne Gcvernor-General. 

11. The term of office of the members shall be five 
years. 

II. Provincial Governments 

1. The head of every Provincial Government shall 
be a Governor who shall not ordinarily belong to the 
Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent services. 

2. There shall be in every province an Executive 
Council which, with the Governor, shall constitute the 
Executive Government of the Province. 

3. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not, 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Councils. 
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4. Not less than one-half of the members of the 
Executive Council shall consist of Indians to be elected 
by the elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. 

5* The term of office of the members shall be five 
years. 

III. Imperial Legislative Council 

1. The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council 
shall be 150. 

2. Four-fifths of the members shall be elected. 

3. ^ The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council should be widened as far as possible, on the 
lines of the electorates for Mahomedans for the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils and the elected members of 
the Provincial Legislative Councils should also form 
an electorate for the return of members to the Imperial 
Legislative Council. 

4. One-third of the Indian elected members should 
be Mahomedans elected by separate Maho aedaii* 
electorates in the several provinces in the proportion, as 
nearly as may be, in which they are represented on the 
Provincial Legislative Councils by separate Mahome- 
dan electorates. 

Vide provisos to section I, clause 4. 

5. The President of the Council shall be elected by 
the Council itself. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not be restricted to the member putting the original 
question but should be allowed to ‘be exercised by any 
other member.’ 
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7. A [Special meeting of the Council may be summon- 
ed on a requisition by not less than one-eighth of the 
members. 

8. A bill, other than a money bill, may be intro- 
duced in Council in accordance with rules made in that 
behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should not be required therefor. 

9. All bills passed by the Council shall have to 
receive the assent of the Governor-General before they be- 
come law. 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied in 
bills. Every such bill and the budget as a whole shall 
be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Legislative 
Council. 

11. The term of office of members shall be fiveydars. 

12. The matters mentioned hereinbelow shall be 
exclusively under the control of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council : — 

(а) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable. 

(б) Provincial legislation in so far as it may affect 
inter-provincial fiscal relations. 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial revenue, 
excepting tributes from Indian States. 

(d) Questions* affecting purely Imperial expendi- 
ture, except that no resolution of the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council shall be binding on the Governor-General 
in Council in respect of military charges for the defence 
of the country. 

(e) The right of revising Indian tariffs and customs 
duties, of imposing, altering or removing any tax or 
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cess, modifying the existing system of currency and 
banking, and granting any aids or bounties to any or all 
deserving and nascent industries of the country. 

(/)^ Resolutions on all matters relating to the admi> 
nistration of the country as a whole. 

13. A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
should be binding on the Executive Government unless 
vetoed by the Governor-General in Council, provided 
however that if the resolution is again passed by the 
Council after an interval of not less than one year, it 
must be given effect to. 


14. A motion for adjournment may be brought for- 
ward for the discussion of a definite matter of urgent 
public importance, if supported by not less than one- 
eighth of the members present. 


15. When the Crown chooses to exercise its power 
of veto in regard to a bill passed by a Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council or by the Imperial Legislative Council, it 
should be exercised within twelve months from the date on 
which it is passed, and the bill shall cease to have effect 
as from the date on which the fact of such veto is made 
known to the Legislative Council concerned. 

16. The Imperial Legislative Council shall have no 
power to interfere with the Government of India’s direc- 
tion of the military affairs and the foreign and political 

relations of India including the declaration of war, the 

making of peace and the entering into treaties. 

IV. The Government of India 


1. The Governor- General of India will be the head 

ot the Government of India. 


2. He will have an Execiitive Council, half of 
whom Bbsi*!! bo Indii^ns. 
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3. The Indian members should be elected by the 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council. 

4. Members of the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Council of the 

^ Governor-General. 

5. The power of making ail appointments in the 
Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the Government of 
India, as constituted under this scheme, due regard be- 
ing paid to existing interests, subject to any laws that 
may be made by the imperial Legislative Council. 

6. The Government of India shall not ordinarily 
interfere in the local affairs of a province, and powers 
not specifically given to a Provincial Government shall 
be deemed to be vested in the former. The authority of 
the Government of India will ordinarily be limited to 
general supervision and superintendence over the Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

7 . In legislative and administrative matters the 
Government of India, as constituted under this scheme, 
shall, as far as possible, be independent of the Secretary 
of State. 

8. A system of independent audit of the accounts 
of the Government of India should be instituted. 

V. The Secretary of State in Council. 

L The Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished. 

2. The salary of the Secretary of State should be 
placed on the British Estimates. 

3. The Secretary of State should, as far as possible, 
occupy the same position in relation to the Government 

of India, as the Secretary of State for the Colonies does 
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in relation to the Governments of the self-governing 
Dominions. 

4. The Secretary of State for India should be 
assisted by two permanent Under-Secretaries, one of 
whom should always be an Indian. 

VL India and the Empire. 

1. In any Council or other body which may be 
constituted or convened for the settlement or control of 
Imperial aifairs, India shall be adequately represented in 
like manner with the Dominions and with equal rights. 

2. Indians should be placed on a footing of equality 
in respect of status and rights of citizenship with other 
subjects of His Majesty the King throughout the Empire. 

VIL Military and other Matters. 

1. The military and naval services of His Majesty, 
both in their commissioned and non-commissioned ranks, 
should be thrown open to Indians and adequate provi- 
sion should be made for their selection^ training and 
instruction in India. 

2. Indians should be allowed to enlist as volunteers. 

3. Executive Officers in India shall have no 
judicial powers entrusted to them, and the judiciary in 
every province shall be placed under the highest Court 
of that province. 



PREFACE. 


Few will doubt that Mr. Sastri has cor- 
rectly voiced the feelings of Indians on the 
question of their position and status in the 
Kenya Colony. After the confidence they 
had reposed in the British sense of justice 
and fair play, the decision of the Tory 
Cabinet, embodied in the White Paper, 
came as a great disappointment to them, 
their only source of comfort being the 
Labour Party whose spokesmen assured 
them that on coming to power they would 
do their best to render justice to the Ind- 
ian claim. When that Party has come 
to office, though one cannot say to power, 
and the Kenya question is to be reopened 
by the Colonies Committee appointed by 
the Government of Indici, it is believed the 
reader would like to remind himself of true 
Indian feeling on the question, and that 
for that purpose the present little volume 
would be of some help. 
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I 

RESOLUTIOJ^ IN THE COUNCIL 
’ OF STATE. 

Mr. Sastri moved the following Resolution in the 
Council of State on the 5th March, 1923, on the rights 
and status of Indians in Kenya : 

“That this Council recommends to the Gover- 
nor General in Council that he be pleased to 
convey by telegraphic message to His Majesty’s 
Government the view of this Council that no 
settlement regarding the political rights and 
status of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony of 
Kenya would satisfy the people of India unless 
Indians in Kenya are granted full and equal 
rights of citizenship with European settlers. 

And this Council records its indignant protest 
at the reported threats of violence on the part of 
the latter and fully trusts that His Majesty’s 
Government will take effective steps to prevent 
any such outbreak and to afford the Indians 
resident in Kenya the necessary protection. 

And this Council records its emphatic convict- 
ion that no restrictions on new immigration from 
India will be acceptable to public opinion here. ’’ 

He said : — 

In speaking on this Resolution it is my great 
desire to avoid all rhetoric or attempt to excit^ 
feelings. I , will cpnAne myself merely to a statement 
view becajise I believe that the facts in them- 
selves are.suph'that they carry their own conclusion. 
In the Srst< pjace, . think ih i^e • course of pfuMio 
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discussion upon this subject, there has been some 
mistake of an important character which, if I may, 
I would try to put right. Those who have advocated 
the Indian case have grounded themselves more or 
les> expre vdy upon the Resolution which in the year 
1921 the Imperial Conference of Prime Ministers 
adopted on the sub’ect. I venture to think, having 
been a party to that Resolution, that it is somewhat 
of a serious mistak-.. That Resolution, Sir, was the 
result of a case that the Government of India put for- 
ward. I am in a position to say, and the public are 
in a position to judge from the memorandum of the 
Government of India published at the time, that our 
case did not concern any of the Crown Colonies. It 
was concerned solely with the self-governing Domi- 
nions of tl:o Empire, and the case was also argued, 
as I have a right to state, solely cn the ground that 
it concerned itself with the self-governing Dominionsu 
of the Empire. The case f(.)r the Crown Colonies 
reste on equity and does not derive in the least from 
that Resolution. We have got pledges of equity 
dating far back in the history of India. We have 
got it a^s'ierted again and again on high and solemn 
author ty, and it did not require the Resolution of the 
Imperial Conference of the year 1921 for the first 
time to give vitality to our claim for equity of treat- 
ment in the Crown Colonies. I make this repudia- 
tion at this early stage of my speech because I am 
particularly anxious that nobody here should carry 
the impression that the implication of that Resolution 
applies to Kenya Colony. That Resolution cites in 
the very beginning the right of every community in 
the Empire to exclude elements of the Empire’s 
population which it does not care to assimilate* 
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*We have given that right to the self-governing 
Dominions and to India. We have not given that 
Tight, and if the people of India have a voice in the 
matter, they will not allow the right to be given, to the 
drown Colonies. The whole claim of the self-gOvern- 
ing Dominions in the matter is based upon the fact 
that, whatever the equities, whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the case, a people who can govern them- 
selves, have a right in the last resort to say who shall 
compose the population. No Crown Colony, neither 
Ceylon, nor Fiji, nor Mauritius, nor Kenya, has yet 
acquired the right to say who shall form the popula- 
tion. If it is to be determined entirely by the Colo- 
nial Office, the Colonial Office, being a part of the 
British Cabinet, cannot settle the matter without 
amicable arrangements with the India Office; and 
the Colonial Office and the India Office, agreeing 
together, will determine these matters and not the 
people of Konya. I am very anxious to make this 
repudiation also for the reason that, when this is 
once granted, the expression “ the people of Kenya,** 
"‘the community resident in Kenya” has, by a sort 
of verbal jugglery which I cannot understand, been 
applied solely to the white population of Kenya, as if 
they were the only community who had a right to 
determine who shall go to Kenya and who shall not. 

Having made that point perfectly clear, so far as 
I can, let me now proceed to say that our claim to 
equality is, even as regards Kenya, rather academic 
and theoretical to-day. We assert the right to equal- 
ity but we are quite content — and I wish more gen- 
eral recognition were given to that circumstance 
than has been given to it before — in the achievementr 
of equality to proceed by stages. For what are 
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demands of our people in Kenya and what are the^ 
demands that the Government of India and 
Secretary of State for India have so long suppojrte4 ? 
In the first place, we do not ask for universal suffrage 
as the European community there enjoy to-day. . We 
do not ask that the Legislative Council of Kenya^ 
such as it is, should be composed of elements giving 
to the Indians proportionate representation, either- 
considering the number of the population or consider- 
ing the amount of taxation that they have to pay 
towards the general support of the Colony. We are 
content that we should be less than a half in the^ 
Legislature, and so far as the Executive Government 
is concerned, no more than a bare admission of the 
Indian element has been conceded. If I may be* 
permitted to say so, nothing more has yet arisen in 
the shape of a definite demand of our people. It 
then, Sir, considered on the merits of the question, a 
partial, a very partial fulfilment of the rights of 
equality that is being asked for. As to the franchise,.. 
we have expressly agreed that such a qualification 
should be fixed as will enfranchise only 10 per cent, 
of the resident Indians. Now, upon what ground is 
even this modest demand for a partial fulfilment of 
equality, where the full assertion of equality would 
have been eminently justified, resisted % Sir,. I think 
it is best in answering the question to go to the root 
pf the matter at once and without hesitation. The^ 
root of the matter I had ixersonal opportunity of 
understanding. Last year, there were in London 
certain representatives of the white Kenya commu- 
nity, come to press their views on the authorities, 
.aind I was privileged to be present at a private dis-^ 
^ussion in which tl;ieir claims were put forward, I 
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niay at onoe state that their claims were clear andP 
^ere firm. East Africa, Sir, and the Colony of Kenya 
^vith which we are particularly concerned, is unfor- 
tunately dominated by the spirit of South Africa. It 
is that spirit that reigns there. The spirit of South 
Africa, to those who have understood it, is to be 
.summed up in two expressions. The first is ‘‘no 
admission of equality for Indians”; the second is 
“the expulsion of Indians if possible.” There is no 
mistake about that. I heard these things myself, and 
the residents who came there told us that it was their 
desire as early as possible to get into the Uni(m of 
South Africa as an African Empire, so that Kenya 
is now to be prepared in its treatment of the Indian 
element to enter the future African C'onfederation. 
That means clearly that Indians are to be expelled 
and such as happen to be residents are to be denied 
in so many words that there would be anything like 
equality accorded to them. Why, Sir, it was my 
painful business that day lo listen continually to* 
•statements of this kind: “We will not allow this 
•equality which is an academic theoiy, which is the 
'folly of the Colonial Office, we cannot have it here. 
Let people come out there and see for themselves.’* 
And, in order to enforce this point of view, all things 
that we have seen usually on such occasions are 
being enacted. 

. Sh‘, it is quite extraordinary that even the facts 
of history are being denied to support this claim. 
History is falsified and even the facts that the Indian 
was on the soil before the white settlers appeared 
^tliiit'he has done a good deal to make the Kenya 
ColOn:^ fvhat it is, are being denied. And Oh th^ 
-occasion that I have referred to, I further heard it 
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said that if the Indian has done something, as any 
human being would have done if he were resident in 
a place, that thing could have been done for the Kenya 
Colony if the African native was educated for the 
purpose, and that it was not necessary, that it was 
not desirable, that the Indians should be allowed to 
base their claim on the mere fact that they were 
there, and that they did something to build up the 
railway or to carry on the trade. If that was done, 
it was a mistake and it should be modified at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The Colonial Office 
was spoken of in terms of the utmost disrespect and 
contempt, and everybody can see now in the papers, 
that my unfortunate friend. Major the Right Honour- 
able Ormsby-Gore, has come in for a good deal of 
abuse at the hands of the African press for the simple 
reason that he stands up for tho dignity, for the 
righteousness and for the good name of the British 
Empire. 

With regard to the natives of Africa, Sir, as I 
have said to the Council already, I will try not to 
raise feeling. The natives of Africa are, as everybody 
knows, not quite civilised. They are advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Great efforts are necessary to 
pull them up along the line of evolution. But will 
history answer the question in the affirmative, that 
when the European exploiter, the European colonist, 
has gone abroad and come into contact with semi- 
savage tribes, the conta'jt has been beneficial to the 
latter invariably? Could it be claimed to the credit 
of the European nations that they have been careful, 
that they have been solicitous, to observe scrupulous- 
ly the rights and serve the needs of a semi-barbarous 
population ? Assuming, however, that here and 



there such a statement could be made witli an ap- 
proximation to the truth, we are in a position to say 
from information that comes over that the European 
settlers in East Africa can by no means claim to 
come under this humane description. Well, Sir, in- 
numerable instances could be quoted to show that 
their treatment of the East African native is by no 
means marked by a consideration of common huma- 
nity. I wall only read one or two extracts to show 
the spirit in which the thing is done. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. N. Sanna : May I suggest. 
Sir, that we are dealing now wath the question of 
Indians in East Africa, and having regard to the 
state of feeling it might be desirable not to dwell too 
long upon the question of British i'(^rsus natives of 
East Africa ? 

The Hon ble the Chairman : The Honouarble 
Member has not yet done so. His extract, wdien he 
reads it, will show us w’hat ho means. I will allow 
the Honourable Member to proceed. 

The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri ; Sir, I 
was only saying that as regards the East African 
native of the soil, it is not the Indian but the wdiite 
settler from wliom he has to ba protected. It is that 
point which I was trying to labour as it is being ex- 
ploited in England that the introduction of the 
Indian and his maintenance in full rights of citi- 
zenship would be injurious to the development of the 
East African native. Our whole point is that in so* 
far as that humane object is concerned, we are far 
more useful in East Africa than the white settlers.. 

I will only read one extract, Sir. It is a quotation 
from a paper which was addressed to the Head of the 
Government in East Africa by the Indian residents 
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“Again a party consisting of members of the 
same school of thought, including amongst them a 
prominent member of the present Reform Party, 
assembled in front of the Nairobi Court House, and 
in the presence of the Magistrate and Police Officer, 
and in the teeth of the remonstrances from the formed 
and checking by the latter, they publicly flogged 
certain innocent natives on the plea that it was 
useless to take them to court to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the law, etc. etc ” 

I only mention this to show that Indians could 
not Lave done such a thing; but the white settlers 
in Kenya seem to have a notion of ordered life in a 
community very different to ourselves. On another 
occasion it would appear that they did something 
which was most extraordinary. A number of Euro- 
peans, including some prominent members of the 
present Reform Party, marched up in an unlawful 
assembly to Government House, insulted Sir James 
Hasler, the then representative of His Majesty’s 
Government, threw stones at Government House, 
shouted to Sir James to resign his office, and behaved 
themselves in such a rebellious manner, simply 
because the then Governor disagreed with them in 
their views and policies of forced labour. I do not 
wish to contemplate what would happen if a number 
of people came to the Imperial Secretariat in Delhi 
and behaved in the same manner. His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief would have something to 
say to that. 

' Now it is a fact that the white settlors pf Kenya 
have been, through the weakness of that Government, 
led to believe that they can deal shortly and sum- 
marily even with their Government, and when they 
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threaten violence in case equality is forced upon 
them, they are not bluffing by any means. When* 
the Honourable Member in charge of this subject 
spoke in another place, he seemed to regard these asser- 
tions as mere threats which were never intended to 
>be carried into effect. I thought at the time that he 
was much too optimistic, and I hope the news that 
has since come over has made him also change his 
opinion somewhat. Sir, I can only say that our 
people, whether in India or abroad, have shown such’ 
humility, such respect for order, such patience under 
the greatest provocation, and such forbearance and 
modesty in their demands for perfectly established 
rights, that what an American lady told rne recently 
is perfectly true, that we Indians are about the only* 
Christians left now, omitting the Chinese, on the face 
of the earth. 

Honourable Members will notice that there is a 
third clause in my Resolution. I wish to say a few 
words on that subject. The third clause protests 
against restriction on Indian immigration which it is 
thtt intention, it would appear, of the Colonial Office*' 
to enact for the first time. In the other place, when this 
matter was discussed recently, this matter was not 
'brought to the attention of the authorities in the same' 
way. But immigration and the control ol immigration 
in respect of Kenya Colony is so important that I' 
ask your leave, Sir, and the leave of the Council 
while I keep them for a few minutes on this subject* 

It has been admitted, and admitted on authority' 
that is no longer questionable, that India is an equal 
•partner in the British Empire with Great Britain and 
with the Dominions. It is a proposition with an enor- 
mous variety of implications. I do not believe that the 
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Indian people will ever take advantage of that clainv 
and draw out all the implications and insist on eachs 
one of them. But on this they will. We are three 
hundred millions in this country. If eighty millions^- 
of people must have an outlet, and if they find 
enormous outlets, vast unoccupied spaces all over 
the world, and keep them all to themselves and coop 
up the three hundred millions within the limits of 
India and say to them: “You have no outlet, but 
you are equal partners in the Empire nevertheless” — 
that is a proposition to which it is very hard for us to 
assent. I can understand, although I cannot approve, 
its being said that other parts of the Empire with vast 
unpeopled spaces were not conquered by Indians, were 
not settled by Indians. Perhaps it is a sort of ans- 
wer ; I w ill not pause to exam ine it ; but the case of East 
Africa, the case of Kenya Colony is clean. There can be 
no gainsaying that it cannot be called a British colony 
and it cannot be allowed to become a British colony. If 
anything, it is a British Indian colony. Indians 
having somewhat prior rights, but because they are 
politically weak and cannot assert their rights in full, 
they are quite willing to share their rights equally 
with the British people. It ought to be considered a 
British Indian colony and we cannot therefore allow 
the Right Honourable Winston Church ill’s assertion 
that Kenya must be kept a characteristically British 
colony. Moreover, look at the irony of the situation. 
Quite recently a sum of£ 10,000 has been taken from 
the public revenues of Kenya Colony to which Indians 
contribute, I understand, somewhat over 50 percent.,, 
and set apart for the establishment of a Publicity 
Bureau in London with the object of attracting 
English settlers to that colony. At that very time - 
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and while public money to which Indiana contribute^ 
is freely used for the purpose of attracting white 
settlers, it is proposed — what an irony of things — to 
enact restrictions as to Indian immigration which will 
have the effect of excluding Indians altogether from 
Kenya. It is impossible for a self-respecting people 
to submit to such bare-faced violation of the funda- 
mental equities of the case. We are afraid that under 
pressure it is quite possible that the Colonial Office 
may yield. Sir, speaking on this occasion, I will, as. 
I have done very frequently before, acknowledge on 
the part of the Indian public with the fullest apprecia- 
tion and gratitude the way in wliich the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India have 
throughout championed our cause in this matter. We 
only beg them to keep the light up a little while 
longer. If we lose in Kenya the result is we lose all 
along the line. The Dominions, where I received 
such hospitality and such sympathetic hearing when 
I presented our case, the Dominions will be perfectly 
justified, when a successor of mine goes round here- 
after, in turning on him and saying, “ What is the 
case in the Crown Colonies which are administered 
by the British Cabinet themselves ? How can the 
British Cabinet solemnly pass a resolution and send 
you out to seek fulfilment thereof, while its spirit is 
being violated by the British Cabinet themselves ? ” 
Losing in Kenya, we lose therefore in the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, we lose all round, and its moral reac- 
tion on the progress of India itself towards the status 
of a Dominion need not be described in detail. Sir, 
we cannot afford to lose there. There will be very 
few friends left in India to plead for the cause of the 
British Empire. You will wipe out the friends of 
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Britain in India by any such settlement. Britain 
herself in the eyes of the world will be generally 
condemned as having fallen a victim to moral decay. 
For, after this war and the amount of brotherhood 
that really came up amongst the nations after the 
League of Nations, and solemn pledges on the part of 
the British Empire that they are only a lesser League 
of Nations within the larger League of Nations, the 
world will be quite justified in passing upon the 
British Empire the judgment that it has become 
subject to moral decay, and moral decay cannot long 
precede material decay. I will say nothing in'ore, 
Sir,but commend the Resolution to the acceptance of 
•ihe Council. 



SOME INTERVIEWS. 

(i) WITH THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

Mr. Sastri who sailed for England on Saturday" 
(li-4-23) as the head of the Kenya Deputation elected' 
by the non-official members of the Indian Legislature 
was interviewed in Madras by the Associated Press. 
The following is an account of the interview 

1. Now that the opportunity for the public of 
knowing what you propose to do regarding the Kenya 
question has been denied since your lecture had to be- 
abandoned owing to your unfortunate indisposition,, 
will you please let us know what your views are 
regarding the Kenya situation ? 

A. — I have given general expression to my opi- 
nion on this question more than once. Our primary 
duty of course is to stand by our countrymen in that 
qolony and to support their demands in respect of the- 
equal status which has been promised us. The points 
of dispute are four in number and fairly well-known. 
It was understood that the agreement between India 
and the Colonial Office extended to all these four 
^tems. Apparently, however, within the last few 
iponths this agreement has been disturbed and the 
a^uthorities seem to be contemplating the erecting of 
l;>arriers to future emigration from India. Our people 
have in their turn begun to repudiate the former 
understanding which was only, after all, in the nature 
9 f a compromise. This move on their part was app^r 
^ntly taken under provocation and seems iustifiable 
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in the circumstances. I am persuaded that the 
Oovernment of India would stand as firm as ever not 
only as to the assertion of equality but also as to the 
exact measures by which to carry it out. And from 
all accounts the fears once entertained of the attitude 
of Lord Peel and Earl Winterton are unfounded. By 
the last mail I have received information from Mr. 
Polak, who watches all Indian problems with a sleep- 
less eye, that our case, when it comes to be considered 
by the Colonial Office, will be backed very influen- 
tially. There is, for one thing, the powerful advocate. 
Lord Hardinge, who has now assumed the lead of the 
Indian Overseas Association. Several well-known 
members of Parliament are friendly to our side of the 
dispute. The Anti-Slavery Association and some 
missionary societies arc interesting themselves in the 
matter. So if the decision goes either wholly or 
partially against us it will not be for lack of know- 
ledge on the part of the authorities or weakness or 
vacillation in the presentment of our case. We have 
to recognise in the last resort that to do what is bare- 
ly right and proper in this instance the Cabinet has 
to wear down a section of their own countrymen who 
do not recognise, and in fact refuse to recognise, 
either the ideals of the British Empire or the actual 
promise of equality made to us in India. These 
truculent folk have doubtless many supporters in 
England both in and out of Parliament, so that both 
sides would receive the strongest possible representa- 
tion, and the British Cabinet must treat this As a 
first cla^ issue concerning their honour before the 
world. That the white settlers in Kenya are actuated 
by the bitter racial spirit of South Africa and that 
in the end they desire their colony to become a part 
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of South Africa are notorious facts. And the real 
dispute at the bottom is — Is the British Empire capa- 
ble of reconciling India and South Africa or is it 
going to decide between the two ? I am inclined 
personally to attach considerable importance to the 
fact that the Under-Secretary for the Colonies is 
Major Ormsby-Gore, a man who is the soul of 
honour, and holds a much respected position, not only 
amongst the younger members of Parliament, but 
also amongst those who are believed to represent the 
ideals and principles of the League of Nations. 
There is also the possibility of the question being 
referred in the absence of a satisfactory settlement at 
present to a Royal Commission. Lord Islington and 
others have favoured the proposal for sometime. If 
it is revived, it may be part of the duty of the 
deputation to consult friends and decide what to do. 
With such help as Mr. Andrews can give, we shall 
certainly be in no lack of competent guidance in 
London. 


(ii) WITH REUTER. 

London, April 29 — The delegation on the Kenya 
question headed by the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri has arrived from India. 

Interviewed by Reuter’s representative, Mr. Sastri 
said that it was unthinkable that the intelligentsia 
in India would ever consent to emigration restric- 
tions relative to Crown Colonies, especially Kenyat 
which she had agreed to relative to the Dominions* 
He contended that India was entitled to, though she 
did not ask for, preferential treatment in Kenya. He 
paid a tribute to the work of the European Mission- 
ary teacher, but argued that generally speaking the 



Indian in Kenya did the work of a civiliser of the 
Natives to a much greater extent than did the white 
man, there. 

THE BOGEY OF INDIAN DOMINATION. 

Mr. Sastri put emphasis on the baselessness of 
the bogey of Indian domination in Kenya and laid 
stress on the groundlessness of the fears that it was 
wished to convert Kenya into an annexe of the 
Crovernment of India. As regards the Highlands, 
he declared that Indian settlers could adduce far 
more solemn, more continuous and mere authorita- 
tive pledges. He concluded by saying that Britain 
ptood pledged before the world to a doctrine of 
equality and brotherhood pre-eminently within the 
Commonwealth. He hoped that the solution to be 
reached would keep India where she wished to 
be — a contented and pioud, because equal, partner 
in the British Commonwealth. 

Mr. Sastri maintained that the natural life of 
the Indian community in East Africa required that 
future emigration from India should suffer no 
artificial check. The skilled artisan, the small clerk 
and the trader and in future the professional man 
piust all be allowed, as in the past, without let or 
hindrance. 

The newly reformed Legislature in India would 
not tolerate for a moment ^that East Africa should 
be closed to Indian immigration. He had b^ar^ that 
bSuropean settlers were willing that the. rest;rictiO|n»^ 
should be so framed as to apply to all alike, but their 
actual application might be such that while , the for- 
eatulae employed would sound alike, Indian immigra- 
tion WQul^rbe either eliminated or reduoeci.,,' 
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camouflage, however, would be easily detected, aiid 
now India would be no longer content with an appear- 
ance of equality, while in reality it was denied her. 
All his information, declared Mr. Sastri, went to show 
that the Indian hitherto had got on much better 
than the European with the Native. Mr. Sastri 
stated that it was impossible to understand how if 
the Indian were removed from the scene the Euro- 
pean settler could deal directly with the indigenous 
population. He much misunderstood the practical 
statesmen in Britain, if they would lend a willing 
-car to the proposal that the Indian should be 
squeezed out in order to make room for other non- 
British races. In all the proposals which he had 
seen he had never come across anything which 
might be even remotely interpreted as a desire on the 
part of Indians to take into their own hands, 
without the partnership of the British, the future of 
the colony or the management of its affairs. The 
proposal regarding the franchise should be so framed 
as to give the vote only to highly qualified Indians 
and only to so many as would not out-number British 
settlers. That should be sufficient to allay such fears. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

India supported the demand for the repeal of the 
restriction which prevented the transfer of land on 
the Highlands to the coloured population as con- 
flicting with Lord Elgin’s assurance against * racial 
'discrimination. Referring to the question of pledges 
regarding the Highlands, Mr. Sastri said that a 
pledge which was in conformity with the ideals of 
dbhe British Commonwealth, which recognised the 
equality of its various component elements and 
2 
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which was calculated to enhance the moral prestige- 
of Britain must be upheld. Any other pledge must 
give way and the Indian case was that there was - 
no other pledge now waiting to be fulfilled. Mr. Sastri 
said that the British Commonwealth was not a 
white Commonwealth, and no longer stood for the 
domination of the white man or the subjection of 
the coloured man. 

(iii) WITH THE Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Sastri, who is the leader of the Delegation 
from India which has come to urge on the Govern- 
ment the claims of the Indians in Kenya Colony to 
fair treatment as British citizens, was interviewed 
by a Manchester Guardian representative. He was 
first asked for his opinion on the suggestion made 
in the Manchester Guardian that the question, as 
one affecting the Empire as a whole, might be referred 
for solution to the Imperial Conference in October. 
The Indian case is largely based on the decision of 
the last Imperial Conference in favour of giving 
Indians equal rights as British citizens throughout 
the Empire. 

Mr. Sastri replied that the suggestion was new 
to him. He thought that, in view of the strained 
state of feeling in Kenya, it would be unwise to post- 
pone the decision until October. I do not quite see- 
how the Prime Ministers from the Dominions will 
be in a position to decide,” he said. “The ImperiaL 
Conference has no authority to enforce its resolutions. 
On the whole, I am not in favour of referring a ques- 
tion which is solely within the jurisdiction of the 
Colonial OfSce to the Imperial Conference, especially" 
Keny^ is not a self-governing Dominion,” 
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Asked about the state of feeling in India, Mr. 
Sastri said that it was “ none too pleasant. If the 
Indian claims were rejected India would begin to 
think of going out of the Empire. That was novy the 
direction in which men’s minds were going. “ I 
should feel it personally as a terrible blow,” he said,. 
“ I have preached both in India and in the Dominions 
the doctrine that this Empire is not a White Empire 
and that it is going to realise sooner than other orga- 
nised communities of the world the great principle of 
equality and brotherhood. If the Kenya question is 
decided on the wrong lines India will refuse to listen 
to such talk.” 

DOORS SHUT AGAINST INDIANS. 

Mr. Sastri went on to explain how the question 
strikes the ordinary Indian. “AVithin the Empire,” 
he said, “the Dominions have practically closed their 
doors against him, and have refused to let in even 
the professional man. In the Crown Colonies the 
Indian labourer has been employed in the past for pur- 
poses of development, but the exploiters have no more 
use for him, and do not want other Indians in any 
capacity. 

“ The Indian is not disposed ordinarily to emi- 
grate, but some communities in India have shown a 
certain amount of trading enterprise and have from 
a time, perhaps reaching back 309 years, been found 
on the eastern shores of Africa. Some time ago there 
was even some loose and unauthorised talk about 
German East Africa being used as a sort of outlet for 
the Indian population. Authorities have declared 
that India is an equal partner in the British Common- 
wealth, and it would be a flagrant violation of her 



natural tiglits, as well as her rights to politidal equa* 
lity withiti the Commonwealth, to be now told that 
even in Kenya, her people would be unwelcome unless 
they consent for ever to be hewers of wood and 
drawers- of water. And yet the white settlers in 
Kenya talk to-day of stopping further Indian emigra- 
tion, of Kenya being an exclusively white colony and 
a field for the spread of what they call Western 
'Christian civilisation. 

GOVERNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF WHITES. 

“The details of the current administration dis- 
close at every turn marks of being designed for the 
benefit of white settlers and not for that of the Indian. 
In India, however, these details are not generally 
known, but what is known is not calculated to re- 
assure even the most Moderate-minded politicians. 
The Indian community is much larger than the white 
population, and naturally as between the white and 
the Indian population Indians bear the large share 
of taxation, and yet the demand is pressed from the 
side of the white settler that in the Legislature, the 
Executive Council, and in the public offices generally 
the Indian community should be relegated to a very 
subordinate position and certainly not encouraged to 
entertain any idea of equality. 

“ There is no doubt that the post-ponement for so 
long a time of a decision on this matter is due to the 
fact that the white settlers have threatened forcible 
resistance to any orders from Whitehall calculated to 
imperil their position of undisputed authority. The 
Imperial Cabinet must recognise the unfortunate 
effects that would be produced if they confessed in- 
ability to do the right, because one community refused 
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“to abide by just decisions. It would be impertinent 
for me to point out the moraL effects to the British 
Empire in the judgment of the world. But in India 
few people would continue to have any faith in the 
ideals of the Commonwealth or in the professions of 
her statesmen. 

THE INTERESTS OF THE NATIVES. 

“There is a talk of Responsible Government 
being granted to Kenya. I hope that nothing of the 
kind will happen till the native is able to look after 
himself and take over the administration. I do not 
wish to- be hard on settlers of one race or another, but 
we should be rejecting all the lessons of experience if 
we permitted the local settlers and exploiters, white 
or coloured, to have entire control of the destinies of 
a semi-civilised people. The authorities here at the 
centre of the Commonwealth must retain the final 
voice in all native affairs. Perhaps it would be wise 
to limit vigorously the power of the local Legislature 
to regulate native affairs. 

“The African native would seem to stand in 
greater need of protection from the white settler than 
from the Indian. The Indian is playing an extremely 
useful part in teaching him to use the ordinary im- 
plements of labour, and as he is able to mix more 
freely with the native and talk his own language, he 
is probably more fitted to be a civilising agent than 
the white settler. But as my point is that it is 
the Colonial Office here that must continue to look 
after the wmlfare of the natives, I will not distract 
attention from the main topic by comparing the 
attitude of the European and the Indian in relation 
to them. 
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“I will say a word now about the fear of the 
Government of the country passing into the hands of 
the Indians. Talk of this kind simply amazes me. 
Eesponsible Government for a long time yet is out 
of the question, so that in the Legislature we must 
maintain an official 6/oc, the elected element being 
less than half of the total strength. If on this elected 
element the Indian had one half not much harm 
could come. I am for my part perfectly >^illing, so 
long as there is a common register and approximately 
equal voting strength, to trust to absolutely unres- 
tricted elections, so as to give the two communities 
the chance of working together and considering 
public questions without too much reference to com- 
munal interests. The desire to become responsible 
for the Government of Kenya has, so far as I can see, 
not yet formed itself in the minds of the Indian com- 
munity. They only want fair play and equal treat- 
ment.” 



Ill 

AT THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection So- 
'Ciety called a conference on the 5th June, 1923, to 
discuss the Kenya problem, with special reference to 
the Natives. Mr. Charles Roberts, M. P., presided, and 
was supported by Lord Pentland, Sir Sidney (now 
Lord) Olivier, and Sir Thomas Bennett, M, P. Sir 
Thomas Bennett moved the following resolution : — 

** This meetiog, recognising the important issues invol- 
ved in the problem connected with the Indians in Kenya 
Colony, and its close bearing on the interpsts of the native 
peoples, begs to urge upon His Majesty's Government 
(1) that in any settlement reached by the parties no bar 
resting solely upon race, creed or colour, shall he permitted 
in the way of industrial and civic advancement ; (2) that 
in any form of constitution granted to Kenya Colony, pro- 
vision shall be made for the ul iinate enfranchisement of 
the natives on a property and educational qualification, as 
in the case of the constitution of Cape Colony and the 
proposed constitution for Southern Rhodesia; (3) that until 
such time as an adequate proportion of the native commu- 
nity attains the franchise, native interests shall be served 
on the legislative body by men and women, selected for 
their interest in native aflEairs nominated by the Governor 
and sanctioned by the Secretary of State.*’ 

In speaking to the resolution Mr. Sastri said that 
"the Indians admitted unreservedly that in the admini- 
stration of Kenya the interests of the African native 
must be paramount. They had begged the Colonial 
'Office in all earnestness so to order their administra- 
•tion of East Africa that it would result in the uplift 
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of the natives. If the natives were to be uplifted and' 
educated in arts and privileges of civilisation, they 
must be protected from the exploiter, who was there ^ 
to profit from their ignorance and disorganised condi- 
tion^T-be that exploiter white or Indian. It was no 
use trying to camouflage things. 

Even the Colonial Office was an imperfect in- 
strument for the discharge of the task, but it was 
the best organisation within the British Empire to 
whom this task could be entrusted. “ But you must 
watch it carefully,” he said, “I would ask the Anti- 
Slavery Society never to relax from their labours. I 
would ask you to watch it most minutely, to see 
whether it is fulfilling the highest task of the British 
Empire. It will not do to give any people, whether 
white or coloured, or white and coloured together, 
any power over the natives of African. Let the Colo- 
nial Office keep them in its own hands and under the 
control of Parliament, the State Church, and the 
Anti-Slavery Society.” 

If that were done, he added, the Indians had 
nothing to say. They acquiesced. If the franchise 
were to be given to anyone in the colony it must be 
given equally to all with the same qualifications and 
under the same conditions. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Sastri, “your 
long enjoyment of power has made you a great and 
in some ways a chivalrous nation, but it has a serious 
disadvantage which you must guard against. You 
require a little education, you are not qualified fully 
to enter into the feelings of those who have lost their 
liberty and who are attempting to recover it. During 
th6 war you rose to sympathy with the small nationsj-- 
lities of the world. You set the flag of freedom. 
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flying. I beg you on my knees not to take it down. 
That flag of freedom was not of freedom for you, but 
for the world, and especially for this League of Nations 
which we call the British Commonwealth. I beg you 
not to dishonour the Union Jack,” 

He asked why the unrestricted immigration of 
Indians should be considered a danger to the East 
African native. His information was that if the 
African learned anything to-day, it was from the 
Indian and not from the European, who did not take- 
his coat off and did not work. The Indian and the 
native associated in all forms of work. 



IV 

QUEEN’S HALL MEETING. 

The following is a summary of the speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Sastri at the great meeting held in the 
“Queen’s Hall, London, on the 26th June, 1923, to 
express sympathy with India, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
presiding 

The question, “Shall Britain and India walk to- 
gether?” is rather a sharp one. Speaking for the 
Indians, I can say that nine-tenths of us would refuse 
to think of Britain and India severing their alliance. 
For myself, I know of no greater calamity than if my 
country should make up her mind that she has no 
self-respecting place within this great and beneficent 
organisation of our Commonwealth. 

There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth. 
One of complete equality and brotherhood amongst 
the various component parts, with mutual trust and 
respect, that each contributes to the Commonwealth 
according to its capacity and tradition, for human- 
ity as a whole. The other ideal is that the general 
privileges and profits are largely to belong to the 
white population, and that these great advantages 
should be shared with other populations to a very 
limited extent. If you wish to maintain this Com- 
monwealth at its level of efficiency and advantage 
to the world at large, you must drop this second 
ideal, and adopt without reservation or qualification 
the first. (Applause.) South Africa was given Domi- 
nion Status some years ago with great prestige to 
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^he Empire. But in the Constitution of parts of th^ 
Union of South Africa, an article of the fundamental 
'land lays it down in so many words that there shall 
^be no equality between white and coloured in Church 
or State. The existence of an article of that kind 
in certain self-governing parts of the Common- 
wealth, you will at once see, is a force that will make 
for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida- 
tion. (Applause.) We are, therefore, all alike interest- 
ed in finding its root, rigidly localising the trouble, 
and applying all possible remedies. I rather fear 
this poison has recently shown a tendency to spread, 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every 
friend of the Commonwealth, with alarm. I am 
grieved to think that while this attitude is an attri- 
• bute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes 
has a tendency to affect even the larger manhood 
and higher principles of the British people, when 
.they go to dwell in those regions. Your great Em- 
pire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, left an exactly opposite 
principle to operate, and that was equal privileges 
for all civilised men. (Applause.) Colour or creed or 
race was not to interfere, but if a man was civilised he 
had the same rights as every other citizen. Unfortu- 
nately, the whole Union of South Africa is marked 
by a tendency to create a difference between coloured 
and white, and Kenya is another sphere where it is 
beginning to manifest itself. Can we view with 
equanimity a state of things in which, the whole of 
Africa, so far as it is part of the British Common- 
wealth, should become a theatre within which white 
populations will be contending with other popula- 
tions for the maintenance of privilege and monopoly, 
which we have resolved for the benefit of humanity 
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to banish from other parts of our Commonwealth? 
(Applause.) It is specially unfortunate that the white 
population in Kenya have asked for support from 
South Africa, and d-eneral Smuts has apparently 
promised that, when the time arrives, he will inter- 
fere on their behalf. It will be nothing short of a 
disaster for the Commonwealth if General Smuts 
permits himself to interpose in this matter. Is he, 
when ideas of equality and brotherhood are gaining 
ascendancy in the British Commonwealth, to come 
in and put things wrong again ? (Ho.) I shall regard 
it as an abdication and a complete surrender on the 
part of the Imperial Cabinet here if it permits the head 
of the South African Government to dictate to it 
what its policy should be in the conduct of this the 
chosen instrument in the hands of Providence for the 
redemption of mankind. 

One other point. People bid us “ Be patient. ” 
We are a very ancient people, and trace our existence 
long, long before the time when Europe became a 
civilised continent. (Applause.) Have you won your 
famous rights and privileges, your immunities, by 
the exercise of patience ? Are our white friends in 
Kenya now giving us a model of patience ? Even 
the patient peoples of the East seem at last to be 
learning a lesson or two from you. I much regret it : 
our patience and moderation have been our shield in 
the past. Non-co-operation in India, a comparatively 
mild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity of 
life, did hot have the wholehearted support of our 
countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of constitu^ 
tional agitation is still unshaken. We still believe 
that by the adoption of exclusively peaceful methods^ : 
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we shall achieve Dominion Statui^ and equality 
.abroad, and hand down to the world an example of 
which the British Commonwealth may be proud. 
Will you not strengthen elvery element that makes 
for peace, that encourages the growth of bodies like 
the League of Nations, which seeks to compose dif- 
ferences between Nations and communities, by dis- 
cussion, by compromise and settlement, and not by 
the arbitrament of war? tJponthe way in which you 
treat the demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or 
South Africa or India — whether you call upon them 
to put forward force and voilence or whether you 
^"elcome their demands and meet them, as you 
should, with high-souled generosity — upon that dep- 
ends whether you help forward the ideals of the League 
of Nations and prevent a future war, upon that 
depends whether you build this British Common- 
wealth of yours upon the largest foundation of justice* 
<(Applause.) 



V 

INTERVIEW WITH REUTER. 

INDIA HUMILIATED. 

London, July 26. — Interviewed to-day by 
Eeuter, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri condemn- 
ed the Kenya settlement as a profound humiliation 
and the deepest affront to India. Mr. Sastri said that 
the India Office and the Government of India are 
dealing with an enormous population. Enormous 
interests have been pushed aside, not for the first 
time, before the advancing spirit of South Africa. The 
colour bar on which she insists, has been sanction- 
ed by the Imperial Cabinet. In fact, the people of 
India are no longer equal partners in the British 
Commonwealth, but unredeemed helots in a Boer 
Empire. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri said that the highest 
authority bad delivered judgment against India. 
India would whole-heartedly join the chorus oL 
approval as to the paramountcy of the African 
Native’s interests, which was a clear gain to huma- 
nity. The free right of immigration was enunciated* 
in one paragraph only to be taken away in another. 
Avowedly, a non-racial phrasing was adopted, but 
the grounds on which the restrictions would be im- 
posed, occupations discriminated against and the 
machinery proposed to carry out the restrictions 
were all decisively against Indians. 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

As regards the Highlands, the Cabinet had 
sanctioned a law which forbade the coloured even to 
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buy land in that large area. Apparently feeling that 
this would be wrong, it sought to right it by another 
wrong, namely, by offering to exclude the whitea 
from a corresponding area in the Lowlands. Indiana 
would, without hesitation, refuse to accept this bribe, 
declared Mr. Sastri. 

SUPERIORITY OF THE WHITES. 

With regard to franchise, the superiority of the 
whites was maintained by a system of separate regis- 
ters. As the majority in the council would consist of" 
whiteofficials,there wasno need for the least numer- 
ous community in Kenya to have an absolute majority 
of non-officials also. The whites would have a voting 
strength and political power which they did not 
deserve, and which would enable them to sweep 
aside every other interest without the slightest 
difficulty. But the worst of the franchise arrange- 
ment was that a white and a coloured citizenship wa». 
established, the one higher and the other lower. 

This arrangement was essentially unstable and 
fraught with infinite mischief in the future. 

IDEA OF EQUALITY BLOTTED OUT. 

The abandonment of the segregation proposals; 
was a gain however, small, but the idea of equalitjr 
was simply blotted out. 

THE ONLY GLEAM OF HOPE. 

The only gleam of hope for India lay in Colonel. 
Wedgwood’s promise that the Labour Party, when 
they came into power, would establish justice and 
equality. 

TRIBUTE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Sastri paid a tribute to the firmness withr 
which the Government of India stuck to their 



-original position. He said that he would stop .short 
of no measure which would mark the Indians’ sense 
of Outraged self-respect, provided it was not un- 
constitutional, added to Indians’ strength and in- 
flicted no lasting injury to- Indians. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 

Much might be done within the limits of Parlia- 
mentary action and as examples he cited complete 
withdrawal from the Empire Exhibition and the 
resignation of Indian members from the Government. 
All the parties in the Reformed Legislature must 
view this as an unexampled National insult ,and a 
new direction and a new determination should be 
given to unofficial endeavour, marked by dignity and 
self-reliance and calculated by the fearless use of the 
power already acquired to ensure India’s acceptance 
as an equal by those who now refused to recognise 
her status. 
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A STATEMENT 

The following statement was made by Mr. Sastri 
in the Observer *’ (London). 

The time has come when Indians feel that 
although some of our British friends and sympathisers 
may urge them to continue their moderation and 
accept the settlement, this advice will have to be 
regretfully disregarded. Nothing can exceed the 
devotion of leading Indians to the Empire, but they 
are being relentlessly driven to the conclusion that 
so long as they show unlimited capacity for compli- 
ance, these protests will go unheeded. 

So long as the Executive Government of our 
country is still under Whitehall, it is not in our power 
to retaliate. But we could put pressure in a consti- 
tutional manner on the Government of India to with- 
draw from all such Imperial undertakings as are of a 
voluntary or semi-voluntary nature, such as the 
forthcoming Empire Exhibition and the Imperial 
Political and Economic Conferences. The League of 
Nations is on a somewhat different footing, but even 
there the time has come when non-oflRcials should 
refuse to represent the Government of India, unless 
they were allowed to have initiative and to vote 
subject only to the wishes of the Government of India 
and not necessarily as members of a British group. 
Hitherto the head of our delegation has been an 
Englishman,, and though I have every respect for 
those who have acted in that capacity so far, I think 
it is no longer compatible with the status of India, as 
a member of the League In her own right, to be 
3' 
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represented by a non-Indian. The Indian Legislature 
will demand exclusion of all Colonials from India in 
respect of her services or channels of exploitation, 
and from service as officers in the Army. Other 
things might be done also with the object of showing 
that the more respectable folk in India resent bitterly 
being told that they are inferior and will be treated 
as such in the Empire. The Indian Government re- 
cently proposed to extend to Colonials the same special 
privileges with regard to trial by jury as to the inha- 
bitants of the United Kingdom. This -clause was 
specially inserted in the Racial Distinctions Bill 
against our better judgment, and at the instance of 
the Secretary of State in Whitehall, who persuaded 
us that it might help him to get us better terms in 
the delicate negotiations with regard to Kenya. The 
Assembly will certainly now object to this clause in 
the Racial Distinctions Bill. 

What is especially galling to us is that in the 
whole of this matter the spirit of South Africa has 
prevailed at the instance of South Africans who 
recently went to Kenya. The colour bar has now 
been established in the Empire. 

I am hoping that the conscience of Britain will 
still wake. Indians note carefully the promise made 
on behalf of the Labour Party by Colonel Wedgwood 
that they would still establish equality in the Empire 
should they come to power. That may be a distant 
prospect, whereon wise politicians would not build 
plans, but it does indicate that the decision of the 
present Cabinet is not altogether the decision of the 
British people, who might yet prove that their hearts 
beat with the whole of humanity, and not only for 
the white portion of it. 



VII 

AT THE HOTEL CECIL. 


The following speech was delivered by Mr. Sastri 
at the Hotel Cecil in London at a reception accord- 
ed him by Sir Ali Imam on 2nd Auugst, 1923 : — 

Sir Ali Imam, Your Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I am indeed extremely grateful to our host and 
hostess for this opportunity of meeting friends before 
I depart from these shores. As a homage to the great 
importance of the subject of the Kenya decision, I 
have departed from my usual practice and set down 
some thoughts on paper, with the full intention that 
I should speak with perfect candour as befits this 
great occasion. 

The Indian Delegations from Kenya and from 
India have, without hesitation, rejected the settle- 
ment announced the other day by the Cabinet and 
approved by Parliament. News from India and from 
Kenya clearly indicates that the vast bulk of the 
community resent the settlement with an especial 
bitterness. 

It is noteworthy that Anglo-Indians and British- 
ers here who had avowed genuine sympathy w'ith 
Indian feeling, are disposed to think that, however 
unsatisfactory the settlement may be in certain 
respects, Indians had better acquiesce in it for the 
time being, and seek a betterment when a more pro- 
pitious condition of things should have been esta- 
blished. 

It looks like inconsiderateness and ingratitude 
not to profit by the experienced counsel of comrades, 
and I, who have received evidence of friendship in an 
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unbounded measure, feel under an especial obligation? 
to explain fully and candidly why I consider acqui- 
escence in the settlement, on our part, impossible. 

There is one gain of immense significance upon' 
which all parties to the dispute, as well as the Im- 
perial Cabinet, may congratulate themselves. It is 
the clear and unequivocal recognition that the in- 
terests of the African native are paramount, and 
must take precedence of those of the immigrant 
communities. The Colonial Office have in express 
terms declared themselves to be trustees, and, it is to 
be hoped, will take their trust more seriously and 
conscientiously than they have done heretofore. 
(Laughter.) Missionary ‘and Humanitarian Agencies 
cannot afford to relax their vigilance in the slightest 
degree, nor suppose that the new Government of 
Kenya, or the representatives of Christianity there, 
will prove efficient guardians of the indigenous popu- 
lation from a menace that has neither been dis- 
couraged nor weakened. However, in spite of this 
trusteeship which, according to the Colonial Office, 
they have always held, the position of the whitfr 
settlers has not been constitutionally altered, while- 
their prestige has been enhanced by the undoubted 
triumph of their recent agitation. The Cabinet will 
yet rue the day when they shrank from the only step 
which would have effectuated their trusteeship, 
namely, the disfranchisement of the white community 
and reversion to pure Crown Colony administration* 
Neither the Governor nor his official majority can 
be expected to shake off the domination to which in 
the past they have so abjectly surrendered, to tho 
detriment of the unfortunate native, as well as of the 
other coloured communities. 
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A word will be in place at this point as to the 
contention that the white settlers have sustained a 
loss under the head of responsible government. Now 
no competent authority had promised them anything 
dike self-government. Mr. Churchiirs statement, 
often quoted in this connection, is no more than a 
pious personal wish, and could not have furnished 
occasion even for a legitimate hope. 

The abandonment of a mere dream can by no 
means be described as a loss in political campaigning. 
On the other hand, look at the facts. The white set- 
tlers are still to have an Adult Franchise, in this 
respect being in advance of nearly every other part 
of the Empire, and their continued representation in 
the Legislative Council by eleven elected members 
leaves them undisturbed, whether as to absolute nu- 
merical strength or as to the possession of a clear 
majority even in the non-official part of the Council. 
Even the smaller expedient of withdrawing native 
affairs from the scope of the Legislature has been neg- 
n,tived, and Lord Delaraere has sought, by a remark- 
able exercise of ingenuity, to debar the five Indian 
I representatives, if they should ever sit on the Council, 
from meddling with native affairs, on the ground that 
the trusteeship is exclusively British. Where, then, 
.are we to find any guarantee in the new Constitution 
for the protection of the native which there was not 
before, or for the more moderate and equitable exercise 
of political power by a strongly entrenched, self-asser- 
tive oligarchy, backed by the sympathy and support 
of the official majority ? 

Let me now assess the gains and losses of my 
own community. One gain only is clear, though 
'Cven that is subject to qualification — the rejection Of 
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all proposals for residential and commercial segrega-^ 
tion. The latter, i.e., commercial segregation, has been' 
abandoned as impracticable, while the former is to be- 
secured by building and sanitary regulations, and 
not by the offensive method of racial discrimination. 
Segregation, however, in respect of the Highlands is" 
to be perpetuated, and segregation is to be introduced,, 
although not in a physical sense, in the political and 
municipal franchise of the Colony. The Wood-Win- 
terton Agreement had fixed a proportion of 10 per 
cent, of the Indian community for enfranchisement — 
the White Paper appears to favour the idea of air 
even higher percentage on the apparent ground that 
it does not matter how many are brought on the' 
register so long as the register is confined to Indians. 
If anyone thinks that a concession made on that 
obvious ground is likely to please or be valued, he 
does not know human nature. To compensate those 
who are excluded from the Highlands, it is proposed 
to constitute, under limitations, an Indian reserve in- 
the Lowlands. The Indian cmimunity looks upon 
this offer as a trap which must be avoided and a bribe 
which must he rejected. They object to exclusion, 
whether it is of the Indian from the Highlands or of 
the white man from the Lowlands. If they ask for 
equality, it is for equality of privilege, and not for 
equality in disability. If then, they escape from the 
ignominy of physical segregation, it is ihe only gain 
which can at all merit that description. 

And what are the losses? Exclusion from the 
Highlands has just been mentioned. Hitherto, rest- 
ing under the approval of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, this discrimination, involving barefaced 
partiality, is invested, henceforth with the sanction 
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of H. M. Government and the Imperial Parliament. 
Nor is this the only colour bar that ha^s,been erected. 
The new franchise penalises colour in three different 
ways. First of all, it segregates coloured from white 
communities. It passes one’s comprehension how 
the Cabinet can make themselves responsible for a 
statement so clearly opposed to the truth as this 
on page 12 : — 

“ No justification is seen for the suggestion that 
it is derogatory to any of the coinmunities so 
represented.” 

SureJLy Communal Representation on the Legis- 
lature has been demanded in Kenya, solely on the 
ground that the white is superior to the coloured 
person, irrespective of individual qualifications. Gom^" 
munal franchises in India exist, but for different 
reasons; not that I would justify them even for tho^^e 
reasons, but it is only just to point out that they have 
nothing to do with the galling suggestion of inferior- 
ity on racial or coloured grounds. Tlie reasoning of 
the White Paper would almost appear to indicate 
that the Communal System was good even for Great 
Britain, but however that be, the following statement 
is utterly gratuitous and borders on hypocrisy : — 

“ From the point of view of the Indian residents- 
themselves” — how they appreciate our views! — - 
“this system permits of a far wider franchise 
being given than would be the case if a comrnon 
electoral roll were introduced, and this alone 
renders it acceptable to all supporters of the 
Indian claims who have at heart the political 
development of the Indian people.” 

They might have asked us whether our view cor- 
responds to this statement. (Laughter.) 
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Here again, a referenee must he ma4e to the 
unfortunate Wood-Winterfcon Agreement, which the 
India Office have apparently swallowed, which would 
have established a common electoral roll with 
the qualih cations applicable to all communities 
alike. The communal system renders it possible to 
establish another great disparity between the commu- 
nities, so in Kenya we shall find an adult franchise 
for the white citizen and a suffrage limited by quali- 
iications for the Indian citizen. And apparently, 
also suffrage on different qualifications for the Arab 
cittzen, and when the time becomes ripe, for the 
native citizen. But the citizenship of the Indian is a 
third decisive humiliation. Though he greatly 
outnumbers the white citizen and, though he is no 
less important, makes no less contribution to the 
resources of the State, he is to return only five mem- 
bers to the Legislature, against eleven allotted to the 
favoured community. On the one hand, eleven is 
a clear majority of the non-official portion of the 
Council, and five, it is no great piece of arithmetic to 
know, is less than half of that. No more contempt- 
uous negative could be given in answer to India’s 
claim of equality. 

Next, as to immigration: the subtle cynicism 
of the White Paper is most perceptible under this 
heading. The theory propounded is in favour of the 
Indian, the practice prescribed is all to the benefit of 
the white. Starting off with a courageous declara- 
tion that racial discrimination in immigration 
regulations, whether specific or implied, would not 
be in accord with the general policy of H. M. 
Oovernment, the document proceeds to record two^ 
findings 
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1. That it is immediately necessary to restrict 
“the immigration of those from whom the African 
native stands in risk of economic competition. 

2. That these undesirable economic competitors 
are small traders, subordinate clerks in Government 
and private employ, and mechanical labourers. 

Now it is a well-known fact that these three 
professions are exactly those which are followed by 
Indians in Kenya. Does it merely happen? Is it a 
simple accident? 

We know two facts just previous to the arrival 
of the various deputations in London. When the 
terms of the Wood-W interton Agreement were made 
known to the white population in Kenya, they refus- 
ed even to look at the document, unless Indian immi- 
gration were forthwith restricted, with a view to 
eventual stoppage. The Colonial Minister, changing 
his mind as to the necessity of immigration, sent for 
the Governor of Kenya, attended by representative 
white settlers. What was demanded was restrictions 
openly directed against Indians. What is given is 
restrictions directed against the occupations for 
which Indians go to Kenya. Shall I be called perverse 
if I say that our case is lost, even on the immigration 
question ? AVe cit«d facts and figures to prove that, 
taking the last twelve years into account, the Euro- 
pean community has increased much faster than the 
Indian. We cited facts and figures to prove that 
during the last two years more Indians have left the 
Colony than have gone into it. AVe pleaded that, 
instead of being competitors, at present we were the 
only people who trained and taught the native any- 
thing. We pleaded that when the competition stage 
was reached the native would, in the ordinary course 
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of things, defeat us on his own ground. We pleaded 
that the Government had no data as to the extent oF 
the competition, or as to the numbers of the various 
communities or professions that the Colony could 
absorb. We pleaded that it would be unjust without 
an open enquiry to conclude on the prejudiced and 
one-sided statement of settlers, or even of missiona- 
ries, that our presence was a menace to the develop- 
ment of the native. The facts and figures and pleas 
have all been set aside, and we have been condemned- 
To add a touch of sarcasm to the whole thing, we are 
bidden to congratulate ourselves that we are not 
excluded on racial, but on economic grounds. 
(Applause.) 

Which is the greatei* menace to the welfare and 
the progress of the African native ? Is it the small 
trader or the artisan who can be squeezed out by tho 
ordinary laws of competition, or is it the farmer, who • 
grabs land on a large scale, and squats permanently 
and fortifies himself by every means that the law 
will allow ? Does anyone seriously believe that the 
white man, once established in political ascendency 
over the semi-civilized, will ever help him along in 
the path of political evolution and in the end gladly 
surrender responsible government into his hands ? 
Does the experience of Ireland, Egypt, or India 
justify such a forecast ? The white man’s mission to- 
rule, to domineer, to annex, is blazoned forth on 
every page of history — (applause) — ^and yet this Cabi- 
net of Great Britain, newly awakened to their obli- 
gations as trustees of the native, would let white 
immigration flow unchecked into Kenya. They have^ 
not been impressed at all by the fact that the Indian 
has long emigrated into East Africa, that he hasr 
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been excluded from the self-governing Dominions^ 
and that to exclude him from the Colonies on racial 
or economic grounds is to deny him the benefits of 
British citizenship and, in fact, to deprive it of all 
value to him. 

Towards the end of the White Paper the Cabinet 
profess to apply the principle enunciated in the re-- 
solutions of the Imperial Conference of 1921 to the 
peculiar conditions of a tropical colony in British 
East Africa. Those jaw-breaking expressions of 
proper names are meant to temfy you with the 
extraordinary difficulty of conditions in Kenya. In 
fact, the expression they use is to relate the principle 
of the Conference to the conditions of Kenya. “ To 
relate” — well, this relation is achieved by the insti- 
tution of a colour bar, and by the relegation of 
Indians to an inferior position and a debased, citizen- 
ship. 

How short is human memory 1 It is not so long 
ago that no words were good enough for the Indian 
for his services during the war, his loyalty, his bravery 
on the battlefield, and the rich compensations he had 
earned. Where are the pledges gone, and the full 
rights of citizenship and absolute equality and un- 
grudged partnership in the Empire ? They came 
from Royalty, from responsible Ministers, from the 
Press and from the platform, with every grade of 
solemnity and in every tone of sonorous phrasing. 
Why cite the resolution of the Imperial Conference 
of 1921, with its demurrer from South Africa and; 
India’s answer thereto ? That resolution applied 
only to the self-governing Dominions, with which- 
India had in the year 1918 entered into a pact of 
reciprocity. H. M. Government controlling the Crown. 
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‘^Colonies <Jirectly came under the sway of Priinsipleg 
of Equality and Brotherhood long anterior to 1918 ; 
^nd pledges and promises of quite respectable anti- 
quity. 

After waiting for a long time with his proverbial 
patience, and after earning equal treatment a hund- 
red times over, and after endless expostulations and 

• entreaties, and having delared that Kenya supplied 
the acid test of Empire and his position in the 
Empire, the Indian has been cruelly betrayed. The 
victim of many broken pledges, the dupe of many 
solemn promises, his faith in the character for justice 
and impartiality of the British Empire seemed 
almost incurable. He is at last undeceived. 

He now realises that a large section of the 
British people, the section that keeps the present 
Government in power, have not come under the sway 

• of the spirit and ideals of the League of Nations, and 
that in their opinion pledges made to a people not 
able to exact their fulfilment need only to be honour- 
ed to the extent that it may be convenient or profita- 

• ble. The deciding factor of the decision is not to be 
found in the White Paper at all, make no mistake 
about that. It is something outside of it altogether. 
As Colonel edgwood .said the other day, it is the 
fact that the whites in Kenya threatened force, while 
the Indians relied on the merits of their case. Not 
justice or truth, but the amount of trouble that a 
party is able to cause prevails with His Majesty’s 
Government to-day. (Applause.) Having had this 
lesson burnt into them, Indians, let us hope, will not 
ever forget it again. (Cheers.) 

In making war on the Republic of South Africa, 

‘ Great Britain professed to teach President Kruger 



exalted and righteous principles of Govern menl 
President Kruger is now fully avenged. Not only 
are Indians worse treated under the Union Jack than 
ever before, but the colour bar of South Africa is 
.spreading over the British Empire, and it is now 
infected with the poison of the Boer spirit. The 
undertaking to establish justice and righteousness in 
the Empire, which the Labour Party gave through 
Colonel Wedgwood, untamed champion of good 
causes, however weak, is the one bright feature of an 
otherwise gloomy situation. We owe them a deep 
debt of gratitude. (Applause.) 

One final word. Our friends must understand 
that in the whole of this struggle India has looked 
in vain for one sign, one gesture that Britain re- 
cognises her right to equality, or, as Sir Robert 
Hamilton, in a wise and temperate speech, said, that 
they will have the citizenship of the British Empire. 
Is there one matter in respect of the Highlands, the 
franchise or immigration restrictions wherein that 
aspiration and sentiment are satisfied ? The denial 
of it is written large on the pages of the White Paper. 

How can India acquiesce in this settlement for 
one moment? It blasts at once the hope of India^ 
and the honour of Britain. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have expressed 
myself, as I told you before, with fulness and candour 
on the question as it appears before us. What we 
are to do in the future is the question, I am sure, that 
is oppressing young hearts here, as it is oppressing 
young hearts in India. (Applause.) In short inter- 
views I have given indications of my personal views,, 
but they are only personal views. It is difficult to 
take decisions when one is far away from friends. 
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Anxious thought, mature deliberation, are necessary^ 
before plans can be laid. Wait yet awhile in patience. 
I will not, therefore, at this moment say what will 
be done in India. But I will say this once more, 
which I have said before, I will allow myself to say 
this, that India has lost many a time because she has 
never shown that she can resent indignities in the 
only way in which a strong Western Power under-* 
stands resentment. (Cheers.) 



VIII 

INTERVIEW WITH MANCBESTER 
GUARDIAN. 

“SECOND-HAND CITIZENSHIP” RESENTED. 

Mr. Sastri, [the spokesman of the unofficial 
members of the Indian Legislature in the Kenya 
negotiations, expressed his strong disappointment 
with the settlement to a MancJiester Guardian repre- 
sentative. He said that Indians would certainly 
refuse to accept it, as it ran counter to their claims 
■on the three essential points, immigration, the 
Highlands and the franchise. He argued that if 
immigration was to be restricted in the interests of 
the natives, it was more important to stop the immi- 
gration of white settlers. The Indians were helpful to 
the natives, whereas the white people seized the 
their lands, and in spite of all the authorities could 
do were a standing menace to the political develop- 
ment of the natives. 

As to the Highlands, it was very unfortunate 
that for the first time a British Government should 
sanction the legal prohibition of any community in 
any area of the Empire, and this solely on the ground 
of colour. This was a fundamental violation of 
British principles of administration. In any case 
the right of Indians to acquire land by open purchase 
ought not to have been denied. 

The decision on the franchise question was 
hopelessly at variance with British traditions and 
^iemooratio principles. Communal electorates might 
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be supported on several grounds, but they were utterljr 
indefensible on the ground of the superiority of one- 
race. Well-wishers of the Commonwealth, of brother- 
hood and righteousness would not sanction the 
co-existence of a white or higher citizenship and a 
coloured or- lower citizenship. If equity were to 
govern the matter, white settlers, who could after all 
count on the official majority to back them up in 
nearly all matters, might well have been placed in a 
minority. 


THE EFFECT ON INDIA. 

Asked what steps the Indians would take, Mr. 
Sastri said that it was quite possible that the Indian 
representatives would refuse the second-class citizen- 
ship now offered them. As to the effect on India, ho 
said that the British Government could not have done 
anything more effective if they had wished to deprivo 
themselves of the few friends of the Empire they had 
in India. Speaking for himself, he should press on 
the Indian part of the Government in India the im- 
mediate resignation of office in view of their impor- 
tance to secure elementary citizenship for theijr 
nationals. He should advocate the withdrawal from 
colonials of the benefits recently extended to them 
under the Racial Distinctions Act with regard to 
special procedure in criminal cases. He would next 
demand the compulsory retirement of all colonials 
employed in military or civil offices in India, and 
speaking generally, retaliatory measures with regard 
to domicile and acquisition of trading and other 
Tighta He would, of course, take care that India did 
not violate the Constitution or disregard her pledges,, 
nor would he do anything really from the spirit of 
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vengeance. But as India bad suffered in the past 
from her unlimited trust in the British sense of fair 
play, he would urge the Government and people to 
speak in the only language that seemed to be under- 
stood here. He thought that India could not be 
blamed under the circumstances if she either with- 
drew from the British Empire Exhibition 6r refused 
to send representatives to the forthcoming political 
and economic conferences. 

Mr. Sastri expressed his gratitude to the Labour 
Party for its support and for the assistance received 
from part of the press and from public men. 


4 



IX 

AN ARTICLE IN THE OUTWARD BOUNm 

WHAT THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT OUGHT TO BE. 

The following article appeared in the August 
number of the Otihuard Bound : — 

The goal of British administration in that part 
of the world is now recognised on all hands to be the 
preparation of the African native to govern himself 
and take his destinies into his own hands. This had, 
apparently, been dimly perceived before; perhaps the 
Colonial Office would claim that it had not only per- 
ceived it but kept it more or less in view in iti^ 
conduct of Kenya affairs. This claim, however, can- 
not be allowed because an adult franchise has been 
conferred on the white inhabitants, who allege, 
further, that hope has been held out to them of 
complete Responsible Government in the future. 
The official majority in the Legislative Council 
enables the Crown to impose its will on the admini- 
stration,but in practice this majority has always acted 
in conformity with the wishes of the dominant race, 
who have thus been allowed to consider themselves 
as the exclusive masters of the soil and the custodians 
of the welfare of the population. They have even 
claimed that they are the chosen trustees of tho 
African natives and refuse to share this great respon- 
sibility with any other community. Anyhow, the 
future course is clear. Steps must be taken to ensure 
that the virtual, and not merely legal, control of policy 
and measures is exercised from Whitehall. For it ia 
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here that one can find the best guarantee that the 
great ideals of the Commonwealth, as well as the 
experiences of local administration will be remem- 
bered. A pure Crown Colony type of Government,, 
then, must be set up in Kenya. A Legislature with 
a certain number of members, nominated by the 
Government to represent the various interests, would 
doubtless be a valuable adjunct to the authorities on 
the spot, but the present constitution which includes 
a strong and assertive minority of white colonists, is 
certainly not compatible with free exercise of final 
control from the seat of Empire. A body of members 
elected by free constituencies have a tendency, which 
is almost invincible, to grasp at the reality of power, 
and cannot fail to exercise intimate influence on all 
the details of administration. It is true there are, 
in the varied Empire, many spots in which commu- 
nities enjoy limited opportunities of giving constitu- 
tional advice to the authorities. Such arrangements, 
however, are generally transitional, and, except as 
stages to Responsible Government, have no decreed 
value in themselves. By common consent Kenya is 
not to have any form of Responsible Government till 
the native can be said “to have come into his own.”^ 
Why then, embarrass ourselves with the forms of a 
regular Constitution, which can only obscure the seat 
of ultimate responsibility, and create expectations of 
growth which cannot be fulfilled? Moreover, the 
existence of franchise for one section of the communi- 
ty not the most numerous, although of great import- 
ance necessarily leads to a demand for a similar 
franchise by other communities, which it would be 
impossible to resist. Indians, Arabs, and even natives 
of Kenya, who possess the prescribed qualifications. 



must in fairness be admitted to the full rights of 
citizenship. In view of these considerations, it is 
to be hoped that the Imperial Cabinet will have the 
wisdom and summon the courage to withdraw the 
franchise now enjoyed by the white community 
in Kenya. For a wonder this franchise goes 
further than the franchise of Great Britain or the 
franchise of South Africa, to which the White 
Community so often looks for inspiration. It has 
only been in existence since 1919, and no one who 
studies the recent annals of Kenya will assert 
that the political power it carries has been used with 
moderation or impartiality. It is possible also to 
quote a few instances, like that of Jamaica, where a 
white community has surrendered the franchise 
which had been granted. After all, the feelings of a 
small number of immigrants must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of an arrangement obviously neces- 
sary to the paramount interest of the indigenous 
population. The spokesmen of the Indian community 
have unhesitatingly given their consent to the 
reversion to Crown Colony administration. What- 
ever their interests or self-esteem may seem to require, 
they have too much sympathy for backward com- 
munities not to put them aside. Indians, too, will 
hail with joy the deliberate adoption, almost for the 
first time, by an aggressive Western power, of a policy 
which sets trusteeship above exploitation, and may 
derive some small satisfaction from being instru- 
mental, even though indirectly, in the inauguration 
of an experiment charged with such promise for the 
moral regeneration of the human race. 



X 

KtNYA DEPUTATION’S STATEMENT. 

FOUR MAIN HEADS OF THE DISPUTE. 

The following is the text of the statement prepar- 
ed by the Kenya Deputation under the joint signa- 
tures of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. B. S. Kamat and 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. — 

The body that deputed us on the Kenya Mission^ 
namely the Central Legislature of India, not being 
in session, we are glad to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity considerately and courteously afforded 
by the Editor of the Times of hulia to submit to the 
country through its columns a brief statement of our 
work. 

The four main heads of dispute between our 
countrymen and the white settlers of Kenya were 
(1) segregation, (2) the right of purchase in the High- 
lands, (3) common franchise and adequate representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council, and (4) the right of 
free immigration. Our case succeeded only under 
the first head. The second and third heads have gone 
directly against us. The fourth has also gone against 
us, but indirectly— not on the ground originally ap- 
prehended but on a different ground. India’s heart 
yearned for equal citizenship of the Commonwealth 
the settlement gives us a citizenship inferior to that 
of the white population. The settlement does not 
discuss our claim to equality at all. No reason is 
given for its denial now, no hope is held out for the 
future. Our mission, therefore, has met with almost 
complete fai^ura 



One feature of general satisfaction deserves men- 
tion. The interests of the African native are declar- 
ed paramount and entitled to precedence over those 
of the immigrant communities. The Colonial Office 
have asserted, or according to them reasserted, their 
trusteeship of the native. It involves as a corollary 
the denial of responsible government for a long time 
to come to the people of the Colony. Indians are 
told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white 
settlers.^ Poor comfort to those that had every right 
to expect equal citizenship and equal partnership in 
the Commonwealth. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS FOR HELP. 

When the deputation arrived in London at the 
end of April, the propaganda of the other side had 
gained ground to an alarming extent. The air was 
full of lying stories of deep-laid plots on the part 
of Indians to acquire political supremacy in 
Kenya, to annex the Colony to India and to 
defraud the natives and whites alike of their just 
rights. It seemed doubtful that we could produce 
any impression at all. Friends and champio7i8, 
however, came forth and gave valiant help. In the 
ranks of the press, we should make grateful mention 
of the Dailtj News, the Daily Herald, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Observer and the Nation. Associations 
got up meetings in furtherance of our cause, like the 
Anti-Slavery, Society, to give but one instance. 
Opportunities were given us to address small groups 
of members of Parliament. We lie under special 
obligations to the Theosophical Society in London, 
and to the British Auxiliary of the National Con- 
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Terence in Delhi, for arranging the great Queen’s 
-Hall demonstration and a number of gatherings in 
various towns, as well as for continuous and unremit- 
ting attention to the cause of India. The social 
position, personal influence, and untiring industry of 
the Lady Emily Lutyens were at our command. Mr. 
Jinarajadasa brought to our aid moving eloquence 
and moral fervour. Out of many other individuals 
who helped, a few must be selected as deserving in 
a special degree the gratitude of India. It were an 
impertinence to praise Mr. Andrews. The consecra- 
tion of his life, his character and his unequalled 
knowledge of Kenya and kindred problems, gave his 
words an authority that could not be denied ; and to 
his clear-sighted humanity must be given as much 
credit as to any other single cause for the final 
acknowledgment of the African natives* paramount 
interest. Mr. Polak, lidless watcher of India’s weal 
in Britain as well as overseas, often criticised but 
not thanked equally often, was practically in charge 
of our deputation’s activity and never grudged time, 
energy or money. Our good fortune secured us the 
sympathy and aid of the Rev. Dr. Oldham, whose 
lively sense of justice and human brotherhood is 
united to rare sagacity and power of persuasion. His 
Highness the Aga Khan, it needs scarcely be said, 
throughout guided our counsels and ungrudgingly 
employed the skill and resourcefulness of a remarkable 
personality in the cause which during several years 
he has made his own. No list, however meagre, of 
our indebtedness could be complete which did not 
make prominent mention of the great service render- 
ed by the party which now forms His Majesty’s. 
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Qpposition, in allowing its spokesman in Parliament 
td promise that, when it comes into power, justice 
and brotherhood ^aJl be established in the Com- 
monwealth. 

AGAINST COLONIAL OFFICE. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remark 
on the procedure of the Colonial Office. They granted 
private interviews to us and what were understood to^ 
be preliminary interviews to the Kenya deputations, 
white and Indian. Our countrymen were asked be- 
sides to submit a written statement of their case, 
which they did. A long time was then allowed to 
elapse. A week before the Colonial vote was to be 
taken up in the Committee of the House, the Indian 
deputations were received together by His Grdce the 
Duke of the Devonshire attended by his principal 
officials. We were told that our representations had 
been fully considered, that the Colonial Office had 
embodied their conclusions in recommendations 
placed before the Cabinet, that these could not be 
divulged and that we might make any further re- 
presentations that we wished to make at the stage. 
We said we might be able to adduce fresh evidence 
or make additional statements if we knew the re- 
commendations that His Grace had made to the 
Cabinet. But he was firm in refusing to take us into 
his confidence and added that the white deputation 
would be placed in no better position. After some 
more futile talk the meeting broke up. We must 
record our feeling that if we had known of the re- 
commendations even at that late stage we might 
have shown sufficient reason to change them at least 
in part. In “a sftatement published in Lojidon Pres- 
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after th$ in the Commons, Lord Delamere 

stated tjiai he and his colleagues had signed the 
sett^eme^t in jjphen of their acceptance. The Ken^a 
Indians vvere not invited to sign anything. We could 
not make out whether any discrimination was made 
between the two deputations by the Colonial Office* 
Some light must be thrown on the matter. 

RELATIONS WITH INDIA C*FFICE. 

Lords Peel and Winterton showed us every possi- 
ble consideration personally. We saw them fairly 
frequently in the first part of our stay in London. 
Besides, they enabled us to see other influential per- 
sons by arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. 
Tliese and similar kindnesses and courtesies we desire 
to acknowledge with the most sincere gratitude. Our 
discussions of the Kenya question were full in the 
beginning and marked by much freedom. It would 
be appropriate in this context to indicate certain im- 
portant points which arose from these discussions. 

I. The India Office urged us at the very start to 
take a definite stand on the Wood-Winterton agree- 
ment. After a little hesitation we adopted the ad- 
vice, but not before obtaining from the India Office a 
declaration of their intention not to be shaken. From 
that time onward, we have on every public and private 
occasion repeated our adherence to this compromise. 
The final settlement, however, as any one can see, is 
a material falling off from the W’ood-Winterton agree- 
ment under every head except segregation. Yet our 
champions at the India Office have acquiesed in iL 
and advise India to do likewise. 

Our fellow-countrymen from Kenya have main- 
tained an attitude of disapproval towards this agree— 
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tnent. Still w 9 have good reason to believe that if 
in the end the Cabinet’s decision had coincided in 
the main with that agreement, their would have 
come into line with us and accepted it as a working 
compromise. 

IT. We pointed out to the India Office that it 
was wrong to base our claims on the resolution of 
the Imperial Conference of 1921. That resolution ap- 
plied only to the self-governing dominions, with 
'which India had entered into a sort of reciprocity. 

SUCCESSION OF FLEDGES. 

It was obvious on a perusal of its terms that in 
iihe particular case of Kenya it would negative the 
'Claim that India put forward to free emigration. As 
a matter of fact, the white settlers were not slow to 
take advantage of this flaw in our reasoning and to 
insist that before the second part was applied to their 
colony, the first part should be applied as well. We 
followed our own line in advocating India s claims, 
and as Lord Peel stated i]i the Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession 
of Britain’s pledges. 

In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would 
not have lost in cogency if the 1921 Conference had 
passed no resolution on the status of Indians abroad- 
Our readers will note, however, that the White Paper 
treats the Indians’ claim as though it rested solely on 
the terms of that resolution. 

HI. Some few weeks after our arrival in London 
the India Office began to induce us to accept the 
communal in place of the common franchise. This 
we firmly refused to do. When reminded of several 
communities in India being im favour of the commu- 
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jial arrangement, we replied that even those commu- 
iiities would reject it without hesitation if Indians 
were not granted the same amount of representation 
in the legislature as the white settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and if it was not to 
he found in a common franchise, it must be found at 
least in the amount of representation. 

AN OMINOUS DIFFERENCE. 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance 
in the very beginning. The India Office professed a 
horror of first principles, and urged us to avoid such 
expressions as equality and equal citizenship. We 
argued that it sounded like practical wisdom in a 
<iebat« on details; but our entire claim was to equality 
and no actual suggestion could be tested except by 
reference to that principle. Where it seemed un- 
necessary we would avoid rhetoric as generalisations 
but if it came to losing a point by losing sight of the 
equality idea we should not shrink from enunciat- 
ing it. Propaganda was impossible without continual 
appeal to principles. We were unable, therefore, to 
heed this caution of the India Office. In the propa- 
ganda of our adversaries, the head and front of our 
offending was often stated to be the assertion of a 
claim to equality, the very audacity of which was suffi- 
-cient to take away their breath. The public will not 
fail to notice the fact that throughout the White 
Paper, the equality test is not applied to any of the 
Cabinet’s decisions. Tt is for the very good reason 
that none of these will satisfy it. Did the India 
Office smell a dismal lack of principle in the coming 
decision that they were so anxious to disturb our 
simple faith in the very beginning ? 
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About a week before the Wjhite issue^^. 

we were informed, on what seeme^ Jgpod authority 
but turned out otherwise, that the Cabjpe^ 
ing to decMe in our favour on segrega|io^ aud immi- 
gration, but against us on the li\^}xlanis (question 
and the franchise. AVe did not give jip bppe eve^ 
then, but sent to Lord Peel on the ^Qth Juj^y for sub- 
mission to the Cabinet a letter on those two points. 
AVe annex a copy and request that it be read as part 
of this report. 

DISAPPOINTMENT AND INDIO IJIATION. 

Our disappointment and indignation can be 
imagined when we read the AVhite Paper. Indians 
would not be excluded on racial but on economic 
grounds. The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
from unequal competition in certain occupations; 
and just those occupations were named which Indians 
followed. The Cabinet had nothing to say about 
those that took away the land and the liberties of the 
native by force and by diplomatic expedients of a 
questionable character well-known in the history of 
the contact of East and AVest, and_of civilised and 
barbarous communities. 

Decisions so palpably one-sided and so flagrantly 
subversive of repeated promises and professions must 
have a deeper basis than is to be seen in the specious 
reasoning of the White Paper. The first part thereof 
purports to give the historical background, but it is 
utterly misleading on account of two glaring omissions^ 
One of these is the long, close and uninterrupted 
connection of India with pre-British as Q-s British 
Kenya. The other, with which wq ar^ concerned 
here, is th« state qf preparedness for re!b^J]lj.on iij wlfjich 
the white community of Kenya hay,e ifor 



time. They feoast'ed that British opinion would not 
tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and that if 
forces were ^(espatched in defiance of that opinion, 
they would riot act. A notorious parallel from the 
recent historjf 6t tllster was relied on in support of 
this hope. On the other side, what was there to fear? 
Discontent amongst certain sections of Indians might 
be genuine but it was harmless. Hard words never 
lost an empire. Secession, paralysis of the adminis- 
tration, chronic deadlocks, these have been talked of 
for some years now. Non-co-operation ended with 
the arrest of the leader. The salt-tax agitation could 
not come ofe As for the Liberal party in Indian 
politics, did they ever amount to much? Anyhow, 
they were no longer necessary. This cry t)f “Wolf** 
had been overdone. The Viceroy of India could still 
keep the country quiet if told to do so. In any case 
there was a safe interval now. Let British interests 
be consolidated in all possible ways, before Indians 
learned to cause real trouble. 

FUTURE LINES OF ACTIVITY. 

Sentiments of this tenour were often expressed 
in certain organs of the British press. We heard 
them now and then in circles where the secret springs 
of policy are known. It would be beyond the province 
of pqr (deputation to suggest the future lines of 
non-official activity in India or in Kenya. But onr 
report would Lave been incomplete, indeed it would 
have jbeen false and misleading, if we had for any 
reasons whatever, kept from the people of India the 
real inwardness of the ill-success of our mission. 

V. S. Srinivasan 
B. S. Kamat 
JaMNADAS DWARKAbAS. 



APPEAL TO THE CABINET. 

LETTER TO VISCOUNT PEEL. 

The following is the full text of the letter whicht 
Mr. Sastri and Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas addressed* 
to Lord Peel when the Cabinet decisions were impend- 
ing.— 


. 265, St. James’s Court, S. W. 1. 

20th July, 1923. 

Dear Lord Peel, 

Please allow us, at this eleventh hour, to plead 
with you against two decisions in’respect of Kenya, 
which, we understand, the Cabinet are being advised 
by the Colonial Office to take. 

The prohibition of purchase of land in the large 
area known as the Highlands by a community whose 
only fault is their colour would not have been sanc- 
tioned by the Cabinet if it had been brought before 
them in the beginning. The far-reaching effect of the 
Ordinance required that it should not have been 
promulgated by inferior authority. Now that the 
Cabinet are about to make their first pronouncement 
on the subject, should the fact that two or even three 
Colonial Ministers have gone wrong preclude them 
from laying down the right policy? After all this 
particular Ordinance is not of long standing and has 
been questioned from the very start by the excluded 
community. Surely the custodians of the honour 
and high principles of the Commonwealth cannot 
afford to make public confession of their impotence 
to reverse so flagrant a violation of equity as between 
His Majesty’s equal subjects. 



If an absolute reversal is impossible, let tiia 
present sjate of things continue for a certain number 
of years. Let the white settlers enjoy a little longer 
the benefits of this partial law and consolidate their 
privileged position to the extent they can. At tha 
end of the term let the situation be considered afresh 
in the light of correct and equitable principles of 
administration. We are solicitous not merely of the 
rights of Indians, but of the character of the Common- 
wealth, neither of which should be directly injured 
by any action of the ultimate executive authority. 

As to the franchise, the Indian community have 
gone very far to remove the grounds of suspicion and 
alarm by the provision of the Wood-Winterton agree- 
ment, which would start them with a much smaller 
numbers of voters and a much smaller proportion of 
the elective seats on the legislature. What reconciled 
them to this compromise w'as the partial recognition 
of equality implied in the proposed admission to a 
common electoral roll. This recognition of equality 
is the one consideration to which they attach, as 
everyone knows, the greatest importance, and the 
test by which they judge every suggestion made to 
them. A communal arrangement violates this es- 
sential requirement and cannot at any time command 
their acquiescence. Even that section of Indian 
opinion which favours the communal principle in 
India will refuse to countenance it in the case of 
Kenya, w'here it is demanded on the odious ground 
of racial superiority. If in addition the representation 
granted under it in the future Legislative Council 
be at all less than that of the white settlers its 
condemnation in India will be complete. That in 
view of the majority of Government nominees the 
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'Council will be advisory and the precise amount of 
fepresentatioii not nearly so important is a cbhsider- 
:ation which, so far as it is valid, is ecjually valid to 
both communities, and neither should a^c for supe- 
rior weight of numbers. Besides, where the system 
is frankly communal and the official nominees are 
likely in a great number of cases to find themselves 
in natural agreement with the white settlers, infer- 
iority of voting strength must inevitably reduce the 
Indian community to a position of chronic impotence 
and unredeemed humiliation. From the large imperial 
aspect the communal franchise is scarcely less 
objectionable. When once adopted in Kenya on the 
authority of the Cabinet it will, in course of time, 
be extended all over the Commonwealth even to 
those parts where now the more wholesome principle 
is in operation. Two, if not more, classes of citizen- 
ship will thus become the distinguishing chracteristic 
of the British Constitution — ck.sses based on colour — 
a distinction inimical to the destiny of the Common- 
wealth, the ideal of democracy and the hopes of 
humanity. 

Sincerely yours, 

V. S. SlilNIVASAI^. 

JAMNADAS b ware ADAS. 



XI 

AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

I FEEL it a great misfortune to be put out of 
action when there is such urgent call for service in 
the cause of the Motherland. But I have been warn- 
ed that I must take complete rest if I am to avoid a 
collapse. Before doing so, I wish to say a few words 
to the public. 

I advocate without hesitation a policy of vigor- 
ous action by our country to indicate our genuine 
feeling to a people who attach no meaning to mere 
verbal expression of them. I say “country” gene- 
rally, because it is impossible to expect a Govern- 
ment which is not National, either in spirit or 
in personnel, and which is compelled to look to 
Whitehall for orders even in matters of secondary 
importance, to act for the people and in the name 
of the people, when despatch-writing and argu- 
mentation have come to an end. This proved incapa- 
city of our Government is a grievous handicap in 
the maintenance of our just rights as against other 
communities in this Empire. If we could imagine 
for a moment that we had our own Government 
when the Cabinet decision on Kenya was anncun- 
ced, they would have taken instantaneous action 
with the same instinct with which, for example, 
one’s right hand moves to protect from injury any 
part of one’s body. There would be no need of 
public meetings and protestations, no need of hais , 
tals and passionate cries for help. There is no 
S 
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country in the world where, if time were allowedF 
for popular deliberation, or the balancing of goocf 
against evil, of material interest against National 
honour, eminent individuals and even considerable 
sections of people would not be found to counsel a 
course of feebleness and resignation. In India it 
is no wonder that such active feeling of indignation 
as there is cannot be mobilised for an immediate 
^ stroke, jt aji iT:ihorent weaJcness of th e prese nt 
of our political evolution that a la rge popu lar 
\; effort should Lead to much 'spectacular display , bi^ 
little ciUpu.^^^^ result. There is no use trying to- 
transcend this regrettable limitation. The situation 
w'ould be utterly devoid of hope if we waited till we- 
could act on the highest plane and with shining 
prospects of success. With cheap cynicism people 
fling the word “ineffective” at all proposals whicli 
cannot bring about the surrender of the British 
Cabinet and revocation of the settlement of July 24tin 
Those wlio would act within the limitations of their 
time cannot aff(n'd to be answering these everlasting 
objectors. 

Nor would any one seriously claim for the puny 
efforts proposed the dignified epithet of retaliatory or 
punitive. How dare we expect to punish the mighty? 
But there is none so weak, but he can refuse to part 
with his self-respect voluntarily, no community so 
fallen hut may reject an igmjble association to which 
it is under no coercion to consent. Why should Im- 
perial authorities deviate from their settled policy if 
they find that it mak^s no ditferenoe to the outwaid 
action, either of the Government or of the people of 
India, that while the Government is prepared as. 
ever to employ the rescairces of the country for pur- 
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poses of Imperial glorification; the representatives of 
the people continue ready and willing, even on a 
footing of declared subordination, to participate in 
the councils of the Empire and to join in schemes of 
a voluntary or semi-voluntary nature for the common 
good or ostentation of the dominant communities ? 
A hard-headed and hard-hearted employer would not 
be impressed by brave resolutions and declarations 
of rights on behalf of his workmen if he could count 
on their coming at the stated hours and working un- 
der the stated conditions for as long as he chose to 
employ them. Things would doubtless be different 
in the case of a right-minded and noble-hearted 
employer. But he offers no similitude to the present 
Tory Government of Great Britain. 

Some time ago the representatives of two Domi- 
nions, displeased at a comparatively trifling arrange- 
ment made by the authorities of the British Empire 
Exhibition, 1924, threatened non-participation and 
carried their point. That is the way in which seri- 
ous displeasure shows itself. If our Government 
could take such a step, no Cabinet would think of 
treating it as tliey have treated it in the case of 
Kenya. Few persons realise in India what great 
importance is attached to the Exhibition as a dis- 
play of the resources of the Empire, or what glowing 
hopes are entertained in the business world of its. 
material benefits. In both directions India’s part in 
the show is imposing. Doubtless the trained exploi- 
ters of the world would see that she profited as little 
as possible in the end. Correspondingly, her with- 
drawal, if its possibility could be conceived, would 
be felt as in the nature of a blow at the Empire. 
Tremendous efforts must be ma "e by influential local 
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Committees to keep back private exhibitors and semi- 
official agencies, while the Government and statu- 
tory bodies like Improvements Trusts must be reach- 
ed by the usual channels of public opinion until the 
new Legislatures could take the constitutional action 
open to them. 

Nobody supposes that the withdrawal of the 
unofficial representatives of India from the Imperial 
Conference will reduce it to a state of impotence or 
paralysis. Those, however, who value self-respect 
and study its manifestations in human affairs will 
look for certain “ prompt reactions,” to use an 
American expression, when it is infringed. It is not 
easy any longer to persuade the average British 
politician that amongst our intelligentsia and their 
representatives in high circles, feelings of resentment 
and indignation are of the same kind as in the rest 
of the world. Dominion as well as British statesmen 
may think our indignation misplaced and profess 
unconcern at our absence. But they cannot help 
being conscious, in contemplating our vacant places, 
that affronted human nature had found becoming 
expression. Again, who will pretend that the 
measures of retaliation reco nmended to our future 
Legislatures will inflict injury on the offending 
communities at all adequate to the injury that we 
have received? Nevertheless, su^h action as we 
can take is fully expected and cannot be avoided 
except at the risk of worse indignities and insults. 

I will remember being told in 1921 : ” If we bit you, 
why don t yon hit us in return ? We have accord- 
ed you full power of reciprocity.” Where one is in 
the grip of a big bully, patient and philosophic sub- 
mission is no remedy. To hit out with all one’s 
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strength may not be effective either, but it is at least 
a vindication of one's manhood. The poet has said 
that the imprisoned cobra strikes not so much to 
punish the tormentor, as out of wounded pride. 

The prosecution of these measures, provoked by 
the denial of equality in the Empire, will be neces- 
sarily obstructed and rendered nugatory by the 
Government of India. In taking such an attitude, 
the Viceroy and his Councillors will only be increas- 
ing their own difficulties and goading the Assembly 
on to fixed and implacable hostility, which can only 
hasten the day of Responsible Government in the 
country. That would be a gain, not the less great 
for being indirect, of the course of determined opposi- 
tion forced on the people and their chosen leaders at 
this juncture. These developments, which the imme- 
diate future holds in store, must be made clear to the 
constituencies at this general election. Their politi- 
cal education will thus receive an impetus which 
nothing else can give and candidates must regard it 
as their primary duty to obtain mandates in this 
behalf, besides Canvassing votes in the usual way. 

One is sometimes amused and sometimes irri- 
tated by the unscrpulous use to which the existence 
of castes in this country is put by our enemies. Sub- 
dued and chastened, we bow to the penalties inflicted 
on us by the law of National Karma. But how can 
they admonish us who profit by our divided conditiou 
and in not a few cases foment it? Are they our 
Providence ? Do they set up as our teachers ? If so,, 
let them show us the better way by their example, 
and not quote our social strata as a justification for 
their unworthy practice. We are hungering, through!' 
our renovated religion and revivified philosophy, for! 
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opportunities of teaching the world sDme spiritual 
truths. AVhile these opportunities seem slow in 
coming, here is a degenerate Western world, copying 
our caste system, our practice of segregation, our 
social iniquities and, alas, even our diarchy, our 
communal elections and our “ disproportionate repre- 
sentation’^ of minorities. AVe are endeavouring to 
get out of these unhealthy institutions. The reaction- 
aries and obscurantists in our country can wish for 
no better support for their outworn systems than their 
adoption by the civilised nations of the West in 
express imitation. 

‘ Far be it from me to ignore or even to underrate 
the enormous benefits of the British rule in India. 
I have often spoken and written of these and of the 
glorious mission of the British Commonwealth. And 
I hope to li ve to cio so again in better times, when 
British Imperialism shall have shed its lower and 
assumed its higher character. But it is sad to con- 
template a people with a high destiny within their 
reach and calling themselves a [lesser League of 
Nations, setting up, after mature deliberation, a 
colour bar after the Boer pattern. 

Hard as flint, dry as the Sahara, must be the 
Indian heart which can survey without emotion the 
long tale of wrongs and indignities to which our 
people have been subjected within an Empire that 
talks all the time of human brotherhood and even- 
hahded justice. I cannot stop now to tell the tale. 
Let us look at Kenya. We have gone ther^ for sOme 
centuries now. The British Commonwealth came 
there only to safeguard our interests. Not only did 
we furnish the occasion, but we exerted out influence 
to establish a British Protectorate. The earliest 
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l^ritish officers.thought that the new territory could 
be a suitable outlet for congested Districts in, India. 
-Our cooly labour built the Railways. In fact, to-day 
not only the Railways but the Government offices 
are run by our clerical labour. The currency system 
was ours till it was supplanted recently to the ruin 
of Indian wealth. The Indian Penal Code was in- 
troduced. Our armies fought on the soiT of Kenya 
more than once to keep the Union Jack flying. We 
’ are the only people now that do anything to teach 
and train the Native in the arts of the civilised lift. 
Great numbers of Indians were born and bred there. 

' After many years, during which we were invited, 
employed and encouraged, to be now told, at the 
bidding of a few narrow-minded whites, that we are 
a danger to the Native: that we are a moral and 
physical infection and that our future immigration 
must be controlled and finally stopped — this is a 
refinement of ingratitude and tyranny, the thought 
of which still lacerates my heart, though it has been 
my constant companion, night and day, during some 
months. 

It may not be pleasing to Government, but it 
is good for them to know that there is hardly an 
intelligent or patriotic Indian who does not interpret 
and lament the Kenya settlement in the way I 
do. It may not be pleasing to Government, but 
it is good for them to know that there is hardly 
an intelligent and patriotic Indian who does not 
consider the settlement as setting aside a long 
succession of righteous pledges in the direction of 
human brotherhood, in favour of an unrighteous 
pledge made by incompetent authorities and in the 
face of earnest protests. It may not be pleasing to 
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Government, but it is good for them to know that,, 
when I declare the attenuation of my faith in the 
British Empire and in the British professions, the 
only Indians, even in “ Moderate circles ” who dis- 
sent, are those who avow that they had never any 
faith in either. The Kenya settlement is a grave 
National humiliation. It shakes the foundations 
of our public life. Party interests and party shibbo- 
eths seem now an irrelevance as well as a heavy 
handicap. I am happy to believe that the mem- 
bers of the Servants of India Society are un- 
animous in their desire while remaining true 
to the Liberal creed and that of its Founder, to 
co-operate with men and women of all parties in the 
country in trying to get the grievous wrong righted 
and in the speedy achievement of Swaraj, which is- 
the sovereign need of the hour. 



XII 

BANGALORE SPEECH. 


The following speech was delivered by the RL. 
Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri on the eve of his departure 
from Bangalore, where he stayed for over three month^^ 
to recoup his health, at a large public meeting con- 
vened to bid him farewell. 

After some remarks of a personal character, Mr. 
Sastri said : “ Having failed and not, as some of you 
said, succeeded in the mission entrusted to me, I 
feel like a person who has fallen from a high estate. 
You gave me a great commission. I went forth 
knowing that it was difficult, knowing too that many 
another stronger and braver fighter for India’s cause 
gladly avoided it. I knew that I should fail But 
I undertook the task, because I knew that my failure 
would not matter, that perhaps through my failure 
somebody after me would be enabled to build up a 
success that you and your children of the future 
might really cherish as one of India’s achievements 
within the Empire. 

KENYA LOST, EVERYTHIN(J LOST. 

UoiTt expect me to go fully into the recent history 
of this Kenya affair. But you will forgive me if I 
make a few observations which I cannot keep back 
in this my first public speech, after an enforced but 
temporary retirement. Well, “Kenya lost, everything 
lost. ” You have been reminded of that expression 
of mine more than once this evening. I really feel 
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that in this case of Kenya, a good deal is bound up 
^)f vital importance to the whole future history of 
this country. It is difficult for me to speak with 
moderation upon a subject touching so deeply, not 
merely our interests, but our pride as Endian citizens. 
I v ill, however, forbear to use langu dge that might 
seem to abuse the hospitality of an Indian State, but 
certain observations I must make ()n this occasion. 

TWK Rb:AL INWARDNESS OF THE AFFAIR. 

Some one said that the hi.story of the Kenya be- 
trayal might be read in a public document. Believe me, 
friends, if you wish to know the real inwardness of 
atfairs, do not pay any attention t(j that fuliginous 
document which they call the White Paper. It does 
not contain the true history at all. The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in the 
discussions that ensued in Parliament, they will not 
be found in the respectable newspapers of Great 
Britain, they will not be found, no, not an allusion 
to them, in the vast flood of oratory that marked the 
proceedings of the last Imperial Conference. No 
reference has been made in tliese solemn papers to 
the fact that the British Cabinet gave this deci.uon — 
because the white people in’ Kenya threatened rebel- 
lion. I do not say that the British Cabinet got inti- 
midated. I do not say that the custodians of the 
Empire shrank from a trial of strength with such a 
petty little place as Mombassa or Nairobi. That is 
not my meaning but those who are responsible for 
the conduct of the Empire to-day did shrink from a 
struggle with their own countrymen ; if they ventured 
to put forward a regiment, the regiment would refuse 
to act. That was secret of the whole thing. 
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rH^:RE WERE ANGRY WITH ME. 

The White Paper discusses the question as if on 
its merits and on its previous history. No reference, 
however, is made to this subject. When I, caring^ 
only for truth and for India’s honour, mentioned it 
.for the first time to a public audience, they all seemed 
aghast. They seemed to think that I was giving 
utterance to something wliich ought to be hidden 
from the public gaze. They wei-e evidently not proud 
of the transaction. They certainly were very angry 
with me. Friends and critics, newspaper oracles. 
Members of Parliament, those who were glad any 
time to welcome me in the street and shake hands 
with me as fellow-citizens, all thought that I had 
been guilty of a sin of the most grievous des- 
cription, much like the sensitive daughter-in-law in 
a family, who, having received a beating from the 
husband, smarted under it no doubt, but far more 
because the brother-in-law and sister-in-law had been 
looking on. The British Cabinet and the public of 
London were not so ashamed of their having yielded 
to fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India. They 
were far more angry, because I had taken the world 
into my confidence. 

WE OUGHT TO HAVE A DIEEERENT GOVERNMENT. 

And now, what are our defenders doing? The 
Government of India, all honour to them, stood by us 
to the very end of the discussion. Perfectly true, they 
gave us every moral support they could. But when 
the time for talk had gone and the time for something 
substa,ntial had come, when we had to tell the British 
<!Jabinet that, if one side threatened rebellion, we shhuld 
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at least threaten a little trouble, when the time had 
come to say that, our Government necessarily shrank 
back — you could not expect the agents of the British 
Cabinet to take up that attitude. Then, let me tell 
you, for the first time more vividly than ever, for 
the first time more stirringly than ever, I felt that if 
we were to win our way in the world, we ought to 
have a different Government altogether. What is the 
state of things to-day ? 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 

The Government of India, in order to hearten 
us, say: “Now that matter is gone, let us not weep 
over it,Jbeoause all is not lost. There is the Immi- 
gration Bill coming on. We will discuss it thread- 
bare, attack all its provisions from A to Z, We will 
see what the Kenya people will do and what the 
British Cabinet will do. We are going certainly to 
have thick books filled with discussion about Clause 
A and Exception B and Explanation C. But I assure 
you that it is the case of the young lad who was 
bidden to hold a runaway bull but was foolish enough 
to let the nose rope go and then hung on for all he 
was worth by its tail. You know what would happen 
to that innocent young adventurer. Well, the people 
of India and the Government of India are in no 
better case. When the British Cabinet allowed the 
Kenya Government to control our immigration on 
one pretext or another, the case was gone. The horse 
had been stolen, you might shut the door bang a 
hundred times after, but you could not recover it by 
any discussion, however meticulous, however ably 
conducted, of the provisions of the Immigration BilK 
I do not say that nobody should care about it. I do 
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not say that the Indian Chamber of Commerce in 
Bombay, for instance, must not busy itself with 
necessary representations to the authorities of Kenya. 
Let them by all means do so. But the essence of the 
matter lay here. When they said that it was neces- 
sary to administer Kenya in the interests of the 
African native and that for that purpose it might be 
necessary to control immigration, as a theoretical 
proposition we had no alternative but to agree, and 
we might willingly and gladly agree, as people long 
accustomed to the galling chains of subjection and 
anxious therefore to help anybody, even Kenya 
natives, to get back their rights from the white 
aggressors. AVe could well agree to that, and we did. 

. But the point is this, that the unhappy African 
native has Lis only friends amonQ:st Indians, that 
the white settler there is a landgrabber, that he is a 
political tormentor whose one business is to oppress, 
to keep down, to make selfish law^?, to exact labour 
from poor people there, to use their energies for his 
own benefit; in other words, to use the language of 
one of their accredited spokesmen, having stolen the 
lands of the native, tlie nexr, thing was to steel his 
limbs. If immigration was to be controlled, the 
immigration of the white man was to be contrclled, 
and not that of the Indian. That is an attitude that 
we ought to have taken and that is an attitude that 
we should yet take in the matter. I expressed it 
several times in London. I have nothing to conceal 
and I will say that again. But there comes the 
trouble. Do you expect Lord Beading to say so for 
you? Do you expect Lord Beading and his Govern- 
ment to say that if immigration has to be controlled, 
it has to be in the case of whites and not of Indians? 
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Every one of them might feel so, and I believe, in mjr 
heart of hearts that every one does fell so, but nobody 
dares to say it ; and yet if we are to win in this case^ 
that is the thing, however unpleasant, to be said. 
There again comes a handicap in our haying a 
Government, which can only go a short way in 
championing our rights, which cannot speak the full 
truth, which cannot speak as you and I would, which 
cannot tell the British Cabinet, “Be impartial, be 
just if you dare and tell ycur own people pot, to do. 
wrong 


THE ELECTIONS. 

There is another point that is being forced upon 
my attention. However unwilling I was to recognise 
it in such vivid colours in the past, I can no longer 
conceal from myself that without a Government that 
we could make and unmake as free people, we are 
bound to lose in the struggle in future. It is to that 
great object that all our energies have now to be bent. 
All talk of moderate and immoderate, of extreme and 
mean in Indian politics, has now no meaning for me. 
All must unite round this banner? of Dominion Status 
and that promptly. What do we hear from the repre- 
sentatives of British power in India to-day? I do not 
envy Lord Reading this task. I certainly do not 
believe that fate has been excessively kind to him in 
calling upon him, liberal as he is in politics, to go 
about the country on the eve of a general election 
and tell the people : “Your struggles for an immediate 
constitutional advance will meet with 7ion-possuunis^ 
Elect, therefore, people who will be content to go on 
the present footing.” Well, he might say so, but the 
country has decided otherwise. Weak and disunited 
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almost like a baby in her politics, India has, it seems^ 
to me, still spoken out boldly, I mean through the- 
general elections. India has not heeded the warning 
which, bidden or spontaneously, Lord Reading thought 
it fit continually to administer to our people. 

KENYA AND ANGLO-INDIANS. 

Now what do the great people who have to guide 
us in all these matters say? I mean the great repre- 
sentatives of the Anglo-Indian press, the great repre- 
sentatives of the British press, or those who, occupy- 
ing high and responsible posts in the Indian Civil 
Service, continually admonish the Indian patriot on 
his duty, tell young and old alike without any bias 
or partiality that if we place the whf>le of the Indian 
finance at their disposal and, perhaps, abolish the 
posts of Accountant-General and Auditor-GeheraL 
everything would go well with India. They tell us: 

‘ What are you doing? You, people (^f modern India 
are not like your forefathers at all. Your forefathers 
talked of Life Everlasting, of the eternal round of 
Sainsara, of the vanity of all worldly effort. Why 
hurry? There is an Eternity before you. Did they 
not speak of life after death? You live for ever. Why 
want equality at once ? Wait.” Applying this argu- 
ment to the immediate problem of Kenya a great 
friend of ours, in whose good intentions I still have- 
faith of a sort, mind you, told me : “Really you are- 
unreasonable. It is true that there is no perfect 
equality between your people and mine in Kenya- 
Thos9 fellows have got 11 seats on the Legislatives 
Council and have given you 5. Well, I admit this 
is an inadequate number. Certainly it ought to be 
increased and I am perfectly willing when the time-^ 
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•monies to my vote for 6.” Who knows, ten years 
henoe, or t ^nty year’s hence, another enterprising 
man may come forward and tell us, ‘we will give you 
seven/ and twenty years after that a still more bene- 
ficent-minded statesman may be willing to go ahead 
3.nd venture to vote for 8, so that in about two or 
three centuries we shall reach the figure 11. Now 
that man was quite sincere. He thought that it was 
good enough progress for the Indian. An Anglo- 
Indian Civilian here told me : “ If you want increased 
Indianisation, you are now, say about 11 per cent in 
the Services ; you get it liaised to 12 or 13, if you 
please, and be done with it. Don’t disturb us for 
another generation.” Well, that is the way they 
have begun to talk to us. They do not deny the 
justice of our case. Only they are somewhat dis- 
quieted when we wish to rush along at this furious 
rate threatening the peace of India and thg safety of 
the Empire, but are willing to agree to “a more 
wholesome, better ordered rate of progress.” 

THE HARDENED BRITON.r 

Now I come to the most pathetic part of the 
whole thing. There are some amongst us who believe 
that, for one reason or another, we must bide our 
time and obtain our due, may be more slowly than 
we wish. If finally we are sure that we shall get 
the thing, let us be content to march at even a slower 
rate than heretofore. Let me tell you frankly that 
I am one of those who sympathise with this line of 
argument. I also have always spoken for peaceful 
and constitutional progress, and I believe, examining 
my heart as minutely as I myself can, I am still on 
the side of peaceful and constitutional progress. I 
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am quite willing that we should move sl4s|ly, provi- 
ded that we were sure that our faces w^^^set in the 
right direction and that day by day, year by year, we 
left things behind that were in front ahd got along to 
positions which seemed too far off, provided that we 
were sure we were moving and moving ahead. But 
^‘are we sure?'* is the whole question. I thought 
we were. I do not think so any more, and therein 
lies my apprehension for the future. The Englishman, 
having once been generous, is now afraid of his 
generosity. He thinks he has given too much and 
there is a disposition in England which, I am thank- 
ful, is not universal, but is undesirably prominent 
amongst the Die-Hards and Tories, who now wield 
the destinies of the Empire — there is a disposition 
on their part now to think that if they cannot actually 
take back, it is best to keep things stationary. You 
may plead justice, equality and the necessity of fide- 
lity to promises and pledges and engagements. That 
does not touch the hardened Briton when he is bent 
on safeguarding his vested inteiests. I have seen it. 
Justice and equality, very well, fine things these. 
All homage is due to them and tne Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well. But if a conflict 
with his interests arises, if without open barefaced 
denial he could keep off the evil day, he would by 
every means in his power. Thai may be human 
nature, and some of you may say we are no better 
perhaps. We are not, anyhow we have not been, 
keeping an Empire, we do not wish to preserve rights 
stolen from other people. We do not wish to aggress 
and, therefore, let us speak with our limited experience 
and not test ourselves in any imaginary scale. The 
trial has not come to us and we may well, therefore,. 


6 
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.tell the people who boast so much about their princi- 
ples of justice and human brotherhood: “Keep your 
engagements like honest folk, fulfil your promises^ 
like just kings, that take their power from on high 
and must use their power so as to be approved from 
on high.’* That we have continually to tell them. 

VESTED INTERESTS AND BRITISH .TUSTICE. 

Lord Reading, to whom we have to look for 
guidance, from whom the words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention, counsels 
us in our future struggle to put faith in the sense of 
justice and righteousness of the British nation. Well, 
allow me to speak with a little freedom on this part 
of the subject. The sense of justice of the British 
Nation” is an expression with which I am fairly 
familiar. I have used it on countless occasions. I 
know its full meaning, but I know, alas, its limita- 
tions also. There is a sense of justice, I will admit 
and admit to the full, but that sense of justice is not 
easily mobilised every day. You have got to stir it 
up and nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excite- 
ment and turmoil and trouble, as the prospect of 
something being in danger, of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing stimulates 
the somewhat inactive sense of justice as the mani- 
festation of your political strength. 

A PAGE FROM PAST HISTORY. 

Let us read the history of England. You renjye^- 
ber some time ago, in the old days vf the Ilbert Bill 
controversy, when nothing ihore serious was at stake 
,tban the continued enjoyment of an invidjious pri- 
vilege, the Europeans of Calcutta and the nej^febbur- 
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hood, on the occasion of this threatened loss of 
privilege, banded themselves together and went so far 
as to arrange for the deportation of Lord Ripon. He 
was to have been summarily seized and put on board 
a boat that had come up the Hooghly, Remember, 
however, no injury was to be done to him. Only he 
was to be deposed from his august position and taken 
away to be safely deposited somewhere on the more 
hospitable shores of Great Britain. That is how they 
teach us how to preserve rights. You have all read 
English history more or less. I will only go back to 
the recent struggle in Ireland. Did the Irish people 
have no faith in the sense of justice of the British 
nation ? Oh, they had, and they had plenty of it. Only 
whenever they made an appeal to the sense of justice 
of the British nation, they also made an appeal to some 
other sense, so that two or three senses, quite awake 
to the situation and acting together, might do some 
little justice. And how did the white people in Kenya 
behave when their rights were threatened? No, not 
their rights, let me say their unjust privileges. They 
did the same thing. They gave notice to the Gover- 
nor that if he was going to give anything like equals 
treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that effect 
framed by the British Cabinet, he also would be treat- 
ed in the same gentle way in which the Viceroy of 
India was to be treated on the Ilbert Bill occasion. 
They had everything ready for seizure, not only of 
the Governor, but of his senior officials. Their places 
of detention were actually fixed. 

CHAMPION OF KENYA WHITES* 

That is the way in the Byitisb Ejppire their 
own people, when they want things go Bi^nt 
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the business. One of you, heroically inclined, majr 
say : “If I should do such a thing to-morrow, what 
would be my fate?’* I cannot promise him the treat- 
ment that they gave, for instance, to Lord Delamere 
in London. Lord Delamere was received everywhere. 
His words were listened to as if they were gospel 
truth. He had a seat in the House of Lords. The 
Duke of Devonshire was smilingly sweet on him ; so 
was the Colonial Office from top to bottom. There 
was nothing that Lord Delamere could not do. And 
yet it was Lord Delamere who, as Executive Coun- 
cillor in Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to 
His Majesty, had promised to administer laws and to do 
nothing to disturb the peace of the public and so forth, 
and whose duty it was to preserve the public peace — 
it was Lord Delamere who had presided at countless 
meetings where the white people threatened to rebel. 
He had himself presided and assisted at these disor- 
derly proceedings. He was a man who, if the ordi- 
nary law had prevailed, should have been treated in 
the manner in which some thousands and thousands 
of our people are being treated to-day. 

OUR CONSTITUTIONAL BATTLE. 

I cannot promise you a treatment of that kind 
from the Government of Lord Reading, but you kno w 
where you are exactly. You could do things, if only 
your skin were white, which you cannot think of 
doing, being what you are. But within your limit- 
ations, within the law, within Ithe limits recognised 
as allowable to those who. are struggling to regain 
lost liberties, who are struggling to obtain the slow 
fulfilment of lAadges 6f longstanding and of solemn 
impott, therSB is plenty which we, non-officials, may 
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do. There is plenty for us to be doing night and day, 
and it will be my proud privilege, when I have left 
your kind and hospitable neighbourhood, to take mjr 
humble place amongst those who fight this peaceful 
and constitutional battle. 

INDIANS OVERSEAS AND INDIAN STATES. 

May be, I have done wrong to pour into the con- 
tented and placid ears of the citizens of the model 
State of India the meanings and wailings of my 
anguished spirit, but I think the question of Indians 
overseas affects Native States as well as British 
India. Moreover, I look forward to a time not far 
distant when the distinction between British India 
and Indian India will be one of form and not of sub- 
stance. I look forward to a time not far distant 
when you will consider yourselves in daily life and 
not merely in theory, as citizens of a large, beautiful 
and lovable India and not merely as citizens of 
Mysore. If to me and to those of my age that India 
is but a vision, there are about me young people who 
will raise glad and joyful eyes on that dream as the 
realised spectacle of daily life, and I believe you will 
forgive me if, for a moment, I have asked you in 
anticipation of some years yet to share with me some 
of the troubled thoughts with which the British 
Indian citizens are now oppressed. 

FAREWELL. 

I hope you will allow that I have not wasted 
your time, as I believe honestly that I have bestowed 
one of my afternoons well, when at the close of three 
months’ stay amidst such generous surroundings I 
take leave of all who have helped to make my stay 
^appy. I do so not leaving behind in their hearts a 
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feeling that I have gone away as a sphinx having: 
come as a sphinx, but having told the trouble of my 
heart and some little plans that I may have formed 
for the future, having in that way tried to repay 
some of the hospitality and tenderness and personal 
attachment that the citizens of Bangalore have 
always been extending to me during my stay. 
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AFRICA OR INDIA. 

The following speech was delivered by 
^astri at a meeting of the Criterion Club, St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi, on the 24th Feb. 1924. 

The title of my subject today is “Africa or 
India?’* It seems to be an alternative which it is 
hard to present to anybody. I have not invented 
it in order to attract a crowd of listeners. But the 
alternative, “Will the British Government care for 
Africa or for India more?” was presented in a some- 
what acute form to the British Cabinet during the 
progress of this Kenya difficulty. You know Kenya 
is only a part of British East Africa. But the white 
people in Kenya are drawn to a considerable extent 
from South Africa. In fact our countrymen allege 
that while, before the advent of these South African 
whites, everything was smooth sailing, after they 
came and settled there, the trouble of the Indian 
community began. But it is not a trouble between 
whites and Indians in Kenya alone. It is unfortu- 
nately largely aggravated by the circumstance that 
the South African whites have openly declared them- 
selves to be in sympathy with the whites in Kenya. 

The great man who rules over the destinies of 
South Africa, General Smuts, lent the weight of his 
authority to the agitation of the white community 
in Kenya. He backed them to the utmost of his 
power and I heard at the India Office that he sent 
many a long cablegram to the British Cabinet, 
advising them, threatening them, and generally 
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warning them that the British Cabinet were not 
dealing with Kenya only, but with the whole of Africa,, 
meaning the whole of white Africa; and in the 
course of the discussions it became evident the 
question would be, will the Indian case prevail or the 
African case prevail? T have not told you ip detail 
the way in which the cause of the whites in Kenya 
and the cause of the whites in South Africa became 
identical. It is not necessary to our purpose; but 
it was they who presented to the British Cabinet this 
alternative : “ If you are going to redress the so-called 
grievances of the Indian community, you would be 
driving us out of the Empire. The Indians tell you 
for their part that if you were going to decide the 
issues in our favour, India would have to go out.” 

Now, th6 British Cabinet was obliged in some 
way to settle the question as though ifc were a case 
between Africa and India. I will only mention in 
passing that at one time the propaganda of the whites 
reached such proportions that it looked likely that it 
would be a case not only of Africa rersioi India, but 
of the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
v(^rsus India. Luckily, the Dominions were too 
sensible and too aware of the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties of the Empire to throw in their lot with Africa. 
So it shrank somewhat into the dimensions of a 
struggle between India and Africa. 

Ladies and gentlemsn, when a question assumes 
that importance, we must extend our sympathy to 
those that have to deal with it on that footing. So 
we who went to England on this Kenya mission, 
always asked ourselves, what should we do, if wa 
were in the position of the British Cabinet ? I am 
afraid the persons who came over to plead for tha 
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oause of the Kenya whites failed to rise to the height 
of the occasion and did not look at the problem from 
the point of view of the British Cabinet charged with 
the maintenance of a world-wide empire, but were tea • 
full of their owm little troubles. Now, you might ask 
me “ Why is Africa pitted against India in this 
matter?” Now it is alleged it is not only aquestioii 
of economical interests, but it is a question of tw^o % 
cultures and two civilisations straggling to occupy 
the same ground. That is how they put it : not that 
we wish our culture and our civilisation to be 
planted in Africa to the detriment of anybody, but 
they always put the case, as though India were behind 
this movement and w^ere struggling to obtain a large 
and secure foothold on the continent of Africa, so 
that she may thrust her hungry mibions on the soil 
of Africa and thus not only dispossess the w^hites, but 
in course of time dispossess the natives of Africa also. 
Now in South Africa there is a very peculiar consti- 
tution, which, I think, the English people did nob 
fully understand when they annexed South Africa, 
or they would have tried to establish some sort of 
compromise: because the ideal which the South 
Africans have is injurious and diametrically opposed 
to the ideals of the British Empire. British Empire 
ideals are well known. Happily, the British Cabinet, 
low as they have fallen in their power to maintain 
those ideals, have not yet repudiated them. Those 
ideals, as you are aware, are justice all round, equa- 
lity all round and brotherhood between all peoples 
composing the Commonwealth- In South Africa the 
(irandwet or fundamental law includes the declaration> 
“There shall be no equalijfy between white and 
coloured persons in church or state.” For long dec- 



^ides the South African white, who is the Boer predo- 
minantly, has had to struggle with the blacks of 
Afiica, and therefore has from his very upbringing 
the notion that the black man is unequal to the white, 
that he is born only to serve the wnite, and that if he 
will not serve the white he should be compelled to do 
so or killed off as soon as possible. Between the white 
and black therefore, they will never grant equality, 
and they conceive that the black man of Africa is 
the prototype to which the Indian also must be 
consigned, and they treat the Indian really the same 
way. Well, it may be right or it may be wrong — I 
am not here to argue the case either fur or against the 
Bouth African Boer. But the Boer is there, every 
moment thinking of this ideal of the white man’s 
natural and inherent superiority over the coloured 
person. He is taught every minute of his life that 
that is the true doctrine. No use qarrelling with him 
When therefore the British Empire annexed South 
Africa with this ideal which runs clean against their 
•own cherished ideal, British statesmen undertook a 
serious responsibility and they must have vowed to 
themselves that, if they found it necessary to annex 
South Africa with this degrading doctrine, running 
counter even to Chrisitanifcy, they at least were under 
. a moral obligation to see that this degarding ideal 
never travelled beyond South Africa, that it was con- 
fined to this primitive population of Boers. They 
might have hoped that some day, some bold, some 
enthusiastic, some pious missionary might go and 
convert them to a decent form of Christianity; but in 
the meanwhile they must have vowed to themselves 
We will never allow this doctrine to spread beyond 
Bouth Africa”. 
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But what happened in the case of Kenya? White 
people from South Africa went there, carried their 
doctrine and reversed tha current which Kenya 
affairs had run for a long time; for an Indian aspect 
had been given to the progress of affairs in Kenya^ 
which now the Boer was determined to check with a 
view, first of all, to restricting the immigration of the 
Indians and afterwards in course of time, as his 
power grew, finally to close the doors of East Africa 
to Indians altogether. 

Now, lest you should think that I am overstating 
the case, I have brought you a memorandum which 
General Smuts presented to the Imperial Conference. 
General Smuts at that Conference made himself the 
spokesman not only of the Kenya whites, but generally 
of Africa. He presented their case and you may 
remember it was mentioned in the papers at the time 
that his principal desire was to get repealed that 
resolution of 1921 of the Imperial Conference which 
recommended that Indians everywhere in the Empire 
should be granted equal rights of citizenship with 
.any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Now, let 
me tell you at once that, although General Smuts at 
the 1921 session of the Imperial Conference was no 
party to this resolution, and even expressly dissocia- 
ted himself from it as a person who was present at it, 
I can tell you this much — that it was quite open to 
General Smuts to take his stand on the understand- 
ing that no resolution should be passed which was 
not unanimous, and he could therefore well have said 
at the time, “ As I am not a consenting party to this 
resolution I will not allow you to pass it.” But, 
ladies and gentlemen, far from taking that position, 
which he was entitled to take. General Smuts was so 
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impressed with the Indian case, with the diflScultiej^ 
which the Empire was experiencing in bolding to- 
gether, that he actually said, “ Although it is not 
possible for me to join, my sympathy is with Mr. 
Sastri; let this resolution go ; I do not mind; provided 
it does not bind me.” I am mentioning that in pro- 
minence because it has been lost sight of and some- 
thing hangs on that little point, trifling as it may 
appear to you. 

Gen. Smuts comes forward in 1923 and tells the 
Conference, “It was a mistake of yours to have passed 
that resolution ; you ought now to repeal it ” ; and he 
puts it on the express ground that equality is an idea 
foreign to the Empire. Whoever thought of equality 
Jbetween people and people in the Empire? He says 
so openly; and it is worth while for me to read that 
to you. The whole of his memorandum is very 
interesting reading, and I would like you to read it 
at leisure some day. It is a short document, but I 
shall read only the relevant portion. 

“There is no equal British citizenship in the 
Empire, and it is quite wrong (this is the point) 
for a British subject to claim equality of rights- 
in any part of the Empire to which he has mig- 
rated or where he happens to be living. There 
is no indignity at all or affront in the denial of 
such equality. Once this is clearly recognised 
the stigma above referred to falls away.” 

There is no equality — so we will treat Indians 
as our inferiors, but there is no stigma in it and 
Indians have no right to feel it at all. That is the 
kind of argument that Gen. Smuts addressed to the 
Conference. But of course he went further. Instead 
of confining himself to a mere statement of that sort> 
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"being the General that he is, and accustomed to carrjr 
the war into the enemy’s territory, he has given a 
paragraph to an attack on me; and for what reason? 
— above everything else, that I had decided to tour 
through the Dominions and speak of equality, and he 
says that by so doing I have not advanced my cause 
even a bit ; and certainly in South Africa the feeling 
against Indians is now much more bitter than before. 
Certainly it would be; whoever denied it? If you 
went and claimed equality with a proud and arrogant 
people of that kind, no doubt they would be opposed 
to you ; but would you expect me, would any intelli- 
gent Indian expect me or any other spokesman to 
shrink back from expressing the idea of equality 
merely because it might offend the white people in 
this part or in that part or the Empire ? That was 
my sin, and this is how General Smuts describes the 
thing : — 

‘‘This latter change is in some measure due to 
the Sastri mission. Mr. Sastri by his mission 
and his speeches has undoubtedly made matters 
worse; he has for instance never failed whenever 
an opportunity presented itself to attack the 
Indian policy of South Africa and thereby has 
greatly exasperated public opinion in that domin- 
ion, already very sensitive on this issue. In 
other dominions he has made people alive to the 
issue— (Great sin on my part, is’nt it ? )— indeed 
he has largely created it. The claim he has^ 
everywhere vigorously pressed for equal fran- 
chise and rights for Indians over the whole 
Empire, has not only gone further than the local 
claims of the Indians themselves — ( I will recur 
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to this point a little later) — but has tended to 
raise opposition in quarters where it did not 
exist before. It is because I foresaw this develop- 
ment that I did not invite Mr. Sastri to include 
South Africa in his tours.” (Loud Laughter). 

Now, a statement of that kind coming from him^ 
ladies and gentlemen, you will allow me to produce 
before you as emphatic and conclusive testimony 
that my mission was not a failure. I have roused 
opinion in these parts. I have told these people that 
the Indians claim equality and have disturbed the 
equanimity of Gen. Smuts and his Boer followers. 
It is something to have done. I was very much 
concerned the other day to read in a paper that our 
honoured friend Lala Lajpat Bai quoted, Gen. Smuts’s 
testimony as to the failure of my mission. This is 
not failure as I read it. It means that I presented 
my case as you would have had me present it, and 
that it brought me the measure of success which it 
was possible to attain in all the circumstances. Now,^ 
ladies and gentlemen, I come to another part of Gen- 
Smuts’s memorandum. 

The other day in our legislative house, I mean 
jour legislative house, the Council of State (laughter), 
we passed, the Government of India remaining 
ostentatiously neutral, a reciprocity measure which 
Dr. Gour had persuaded the Assembly to pass last 
session. It was feared by some of our timid friends 
in the house, and perhaps also Government shared the 
fear, that if we enacted a reciprocity measure, that is 
to say, if we returned blow for blow to the whites in 
the Dominions, they would be greatly incensed and 
they would do much more harm and we should bo 
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seriously injuring our position. I told them, “I havfr 
known Gen. Ian Smuts; Gen. Smuts is certainly not 
a timid or a vacillating exponent of white opinion. 
I have met him before and he has told me personally 
that if we used our reciprocity power He would never 
take it ill at all: in fact he expressed surprise that we 
had not done it already in 1921.” Here is what be 
says: — “ India should be free to deal with nationals 
of the dominions on a basis of reciprocal treatment 
and neither on her part nor on the part of the domin- 
ions concerned should there be any resentment or ill- 
feeling in the matter.” 

So we have done nothing wrong. General Smuts 
should say “Well done, India”, and I am sure he does. 
But you may ask “Very well, you have done it : where 
shall we be next ?” Ladies and gentlemen, permit 
me to tell you one thing: that we were not the first 
people to throw a stone at our neighbours in the 
Empire. We had never done it before: we had 
suffered ; we had been humiliated; we had been deeply 
pained; but we never hit back, hoping by our patience, 
by our resignation, by our Christian virtue of sub- 
mission, to convince the white tyrant that he was 
continually misbehaving against the law of God and 
man. It did not pay us. At last we have taken one 
puny step of what is called euphemistically recipro- 
city. I had to explain one thing to my colleagues 
the other day, the difference between reciprocity and 
retaliation. It is a curious Empire, it is a curious 
political organisation, this British Commonwealth. 
Curiously are we, heterogeneous people, mixed up 
together in this wonderful unit, that instead of 
exchanging amenities and expressions of good will 
and preferential duties and so forth, we should be 
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engaged in the task of exchanging blows and taunts 
of retaliation. We did not make this Empire. Those 
that made it and those that keep it in such a condition 
ought to be ashamed of it. We need not hang down 
our heads; we are trying everything, let me tell you» 
to keep this Empire together; it is the European, the 
white man in the Dominions and in places like South 
Africa and East Africa, who will not tolerate another 
people in his household, except they be serfs and 
slaves and helots — it is he that is the danger to the 
Empire. He is the wrecker; we, if anything, are 
preservers of the Empire. 

Then, ladies and gentlemen, General Smuts has 
made another statement which is exceedingly inter- 
esting. He says, “What are these Indian people 
asking ? They forget the essence, the first thing, the 
A. B. C. of politics. *’ It would appear that we are 
not an independent Government like Japan or China, 
and yet this is what he says: — “Neither the Japanese 
nor the Chinese people have claimed what these 
Indian people claim. ” Now, as an assertion it is 
emphatically untrue. Only a Boer could put it for- 
ward, because the Japanese and the Chinese feel 
their exclusion from citizenship rights, the same as 
we, and being stronger and backed up by an indepen- 
dent government their protests are much more 
vehement and they get, let me tell you now, being 
backed up by their own government, they get more 
humane and better treatment from these Colonials 
than we do. 

Let that pass. But then, is it just to maintain 
that we who belong to this Empire, who own the 
same allegiance and salute the same Union Jack as 
much as any white man, is it right that we, who 



fought for the Empire and saved these very white 
people from extinction (Applause), is it right that we 
should be told that we have no more right to demand 
equality than the Chinese or the Japanese 
people ? AVhat, then, is the inducement to remain 
within this Empire, if there is no difference between 
one who belongs to the Empire and one who is out- 
side the Empire? Is there no difference between the 
German whom we had to fight in time of war and us 
in time of peace ? If we are to be treated worse 
than the Austrian and the Geimian, what place have 
we within this Empire? And yet General Smuts 
puts us this question. He says “The Indian Govern- 
ment should not claim from other Empire Govern- 
ments what the friendly Governments of Japan and 
China would not claim, and the fact is as I have 
told you, it is not a fact,— “that with neither of these 
Governments have we any difficulties in the domi- 
nions, while the difficulties with India are notorious 
and growing 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must ask you to^ 
listen to me with some patience and give me a little 
time, for this is a very important and large subject. 
It concerns our honour. If I therefore keep you a 
little longer than the customary lecture period, do 
not blame me. Now they say, after returning from the 
Kenya mission, I am a changed man. I do not take 
it ill at all. I am not inclined to think that is an ill 
compliment. If there is any Indian who can go 
through the experiences through which I went in 
connection with this Kenya mission, if there is any 
Indian who could have seen the things that I saw, 
who could have heard the sentiments which I was 
compelled to hear, who could have experienced the 
r 
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utter lack of responsibility that it was my misfortun® 
to encounter in London during a few weeks of bitter 
sorrow and suffering : if there is any such Indian, I 
think. Ladies and Gentlemen, most of us should 
disown him. I have changed. Any Indian would 
have changed. General Smuts in another part of hi s 
speech blamed me for using a harsh expression and 
stigmatising this Empire as a Boer Empire. t 
strikes me as extraordinary that General Smuts 
should be ashamed of it. He should be rather proud 
of it. If I said that he was able to -spread his doc- 
trines and impose his ideals on the whole of the 
Commonwealth, why does ho not take it as a compli- 
ment ? Evidently, he felt that he was in an uncom- 
fortable position, because I was drawing prominent 
attention to the fact that the Kenya decision was 
calculated and intended to please the Boer. He took 
that very ill, and he blamed me for it ; but so long. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as there is a colour bar, so 
long as there is a first class citizenship and a second 
class citizenship created in response to the demand 
of either the Boer or the Britisher who is not asham- 
ed to follow the Boer, so long as that is the case 
within the Empire, I am fully justified in using the 
expression which I did, and discarding the expres- 
sion, the British Commonwealth. 

There are many people who think that I was 
quite wrong in stating that the Kenya de|pision was 
based on a certain amount of fear of the whites 
in Kenya who threatened to rebel. Now that is 
quite true. It could be proved at any time. In fact 
the white Kenyan was rather proud of it. He came^ 
and said, ‘ We are going to fight the British Empire.’ 
Well, they talked about it all over the place, the 
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-aiewspapets were full of articles on that subject, and 
•'even a magazine like the Nineteenth Century and 
After was quite willing to admit an article in which 
it was openly stated that the white men in Kenya 
bad arranged everything for a rebellion. Well, I am 
not going to detain you by trying to prove these facts. 
But there is a point in it. There are a number of 
innocent people here, Englishmen, Englishwomen, 
!^ritishers'of all shades, quite innocent people — I do 
not blame them at all — who tell me, * What ? Do you 
want us seriously to believe that the British Cabinet 
was afraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and 
therefore gave an unjust decision ? Oh no, it is im- 
possible. We who put down the Germans at a 
tremendous cost, do you mean we are going to be 
afraid of the white Kenyans ?’ But what is the 
logical inference of such a claim ? If you say and 
if people believe, as I am afraid there are a few 
ignorant people in the Government of India who 
I)elieve, that the British Cabinet did not give this 
unjust decision out of fear of a very tiresome rebellion, 
what, then, led them to give us this palpably unright- 
eous decision, which disgraces the Empire and which 
blackens the name of the British nation ? Why did 
they give this decision, then, if not out of fear? 
Are these innocent people prepared to say that the 
British Cabinet was inherently vicious, loved injust- 
ice more than justice, did not care for the long 
course of pledges and promises and brushed aside 
wantonly their own ideals which they had held out 
to other people ? Oh, I prefer the other alternative, 
because I know it is in accordance with the facts of 
British history, especially of recent British history. 
Let us believe it, and I would ask you to believe it ; 
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if you are lovers of the British name, as I am, inr 
spite of my great resentment and vexation, if you are- 
lovers of the British name, never come and tell me- 
that they were not afraid, but loved injustice for its- 
own sake. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya 
decision the other day, showed a much firmer grasp- 
of the reality. Lord Peel — I must speak of his lord- 
shif) with great consideration, specially because he 
is no longer in the India Office now, — Lord Peel^ 
when I was there, specially told me, “Now Mr. Sastri, 
do please moderate your language ; do not let your 
mastery of English lead you to a fall ; do not gener- 
alise. Especially, do not mention the words ‘ equal 
citizenship,’ ‘equality’ and things like that. They 
won’t go dowm. English people don’t love these 
abstract expressions,” Now I owe to Lord Peel many 
kindnesses. I received much assistance from him. 
But he took too much on himself to advise me that 
way, and I never forgot, in spite of his lordship, that 
the British people are lovers of justice and equality 
all over the world. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to say one 
word about the mission that is proceeding in the 
course of the next two weeks, if possible, to get 
this wrong righted, and I will only permit myself 
one remark. Amongst them there is one. His High- 
ness the Prince Aga Khan, who appreciates the 
real nature of these wrongs. In my frequent talks 
to him, I remember one expression coming from 
His Highness again and again. He was referring" 
particularly to our franchise rights and immigra- 
tion rights, and he said: “Whatever we surrender^ 
whatever we might have to compromise, we can- 
not compromise on these two fundamental rights^ 
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AVe have no right to compromise on these two 
things, becau&e they do not belong to us or to ^he 
Indians resident in Kenya; they belong totheln- 
-di an nation; they belong to our children and our 
children’s children; we have no right to disgrace 
posterity within the British Empire. Whatever 
you yield, Mr. Sastri, do not yield on this immigra- 
tion question.” I am glad His Highness has ac- 
cepted a place on this Kenya mission, and while 
he is there, I will continue to hope that he will er- 
crt his utmost to press our demand. Because even 
when we were in London, good friends at the In- 
dia Office used to tell us frequently : “It is all very 
well for you three fellows of the Indian Legislature 
to come up and say, “ Oh, we "will wreck the Empire 
:^Lnd we will do this and that’, but pray, don’t you 
think of the good of the Indians resident in Kenya ? 
Would they like you to use these harsh words? If 
the Kenya whites ai-e wrong, you must not be 
equally wrong on the other side. Your mission, as 
we understand it, is to try and do what little good 
you can to your countrymen in Kenya. Go down 
on your knees, surrender, compromise and aban- 
don anything, if you can get them a little good; no 
matter what happens to the Indian name — but be- 
nefit your countrymen in Kenya. ” Now, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, this is, in many cases, well-meant advice. 
In other cases, however, it is not well-meant. They 
always tell us, who are struggling for large liberties 
We will give you some little, be quiet”, and so they 
silence generation after generation. If we are look- 
ing always for the praise of the powers that be, if 
we are desirous of getting a pat on the back, why 
i)lame them for bribing us with little gifts so that 
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may forget, like children, the big things that 
India is hungry for and that she must get if she is^ 
to take her place among the nations of world ? Sir 
Malcolm Hailey put a question at the last session 
“What would your countrymen say there ? Do the^ 
want you to retaliate and hit back and enter on a 
franchise war with those whites ? Won’t they suffer 
much? After all, you can hit only one white man 
or two; they can hit lakhs of your people at one 
stroke”. Yes, I have asked many Kenya Indians 
what they would want. We had a very strong 
deputation of the leaders of Kenya Indians working 
with us. I told them particularly: ‘Now this is 
primarily your matter; we have come here to assist; 
do tell. us what you would like; would you accept 
the crumbs they offer and ask us to lay down arms’? 

‘ No’, to a man they said. ‘ We come from a numer- 
ous African Congress. We are resolved to fight this 
battle to the bitter end. Do not surrender. It is not 
we who are concerned. It is India’s honour we are 
concerned to maintain. We would rather be killed 
by the rebellious whites in the streets of Nairobi and 
Mombasa than that India yielded a jot of her honour 
and self-respect.’ (Hear, Hear). Well, what are 
they doing there today ? History is repeating itself. 
Just as when in the bitter years before 1911, longer 
than I care to recollect, Mr. Gandhi and his brave 
South Africans undertook a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our 
Bengali countrymen, sore at the partition, declared a 
boycott of British goods, finding that everything else 
failed, just as on those two occasions we Moderates 
and Extremists, title hunters and revolutionaries, alli 
of us joined together and said: “We will standby 
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1;hese countrymen of ours. It is true they have taken 
a strong step, but what could the poor men do?*’ — soi- 
have we now to stand by our Kenya brethren in their 
sore hour of trial. After making every attempt at 
pacification, the Congress theie has declared non-pay- 
ment of the poll tax which they consider unjust and 
inequitable. What are we going to do ? Are we go- 
ing to say to Kenya Indians, ‘We cannot support you 
in this extreme measure ? * I hope we shall rise, even 
as we rose on the two memorable occasions I have 
named, I hope we shall rise to the full height of our 
nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their 
hour of bitter, alas, it may be today, losing struggle* 
Lord Hardinge once said to the British Empire 
“ What could the poor Indians do in South Africa ? 
They are perfectly justified in inaugurating passive 
resistance.** May we expect Lord Reading or the 
Honourable Sir Narasimua Sarma to declare some 
day before the session closes : “ What could the 

Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them in their refu- 
sal to pay the poll tax’* ? And now, you may say 
that some of us in arguing this question are going a 
little beyond the proper limits when we say ‘Oh ! if 
we were a Dominion, if only we were a Dominion !**“ 
and then our critics, not altogether white critics, I 
mean some Indians too, say: “You must be utterly 
foolish to talk like that. How could it benefit you if 
you were a Dominion in the struggle against a white 
people? Even if you were completely independent 
like China and Japan, you could do nothing.” I do 
not say we could despatch our army ; I do not say we 
could fight these people on their own ground ; but I 
do ^ay this, that our case would be advocated on the 
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highest ground , that Government of India would not 
be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and 
completely for the Indian ease. What do you find on 
the other side ? The Government of Kenya is entirely 
at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites 
of Kenya rule the province. The Government are 
doing everything that the whites of Kenya ask them 
to do. The Government of India here put their finger 
on their lips and say, “Don’t say that, lest you dis- 
please the other side. ” And is it likely that we shall 
go to the wall or that we shall come triumphant out 
of the struggle in which the people on the one side 
have a Government which is constantly afraid of the 
other side, or a Government which completely identi- 
fies itself with its own people and comes forward and 
puts the case of the whites against the black, Africa 
versus India ? Will our Government say in its turn 
India, not Africa”? I ask you, if we have no such 
Government, don’t we stand certainly to lose in this 
struggle ? That is the difficulty. If we had a Domi- 
nion Government, the Viceroy would speak as we 
wish him to speak to the cuter world. Instead, the 
Viceroy speaks to us as he is bidden to speak by Lord 
Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. Well, 
that is why we ask for Dominion status. We find 
that, pitted as we are against a people who have a 
Government solidly behind them, proud to stand up 
for their subjects and not afraid of the British Cabi- 
net, we have a Government that go a certain dis- 
tance— I am not denying it— but then are prevented 
by the constitution, by the fact that they are agents 
of the Secretary of State and of the British Cabinet, 
rom going as far as they should. That is the chief 
difficulty. 
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I havfe mentionod only one general cpnsidera- 
t;ion. Shall I mention to you two points in respect 
of which our not being a Dominion is a severe handi- 
cap in this struggle? Do not misunderstand me. 
1 am not quarrelling with individuals, but I am 
bound to draw your attention to this, unpleasing as 
it may seem, oh, mightily distasteful as it would be, 
to the British Government here. We are going to 
send a delegation to fight our case with the Colonial 
Office. Mind you, you must dismiss all prepossessions 
from your mind, and tell me whether you would 
allow that delegation to be headed by an Englishman, 
by a white man ? He may be the noblest, the most 
philanthropic, the most pious Christian ; he may 
completely identify himself with our case. But do 
you expect him to forget that there are certain things 
that he cannot say and that we should say ? For 
example, when driven to the wall, we should say to 
the British Cabinet and to the Colonial Office, ‘How 
dare you expect after this decision that we should 
remain in the Empire ? ’ Do you expect such a 
good man — even as Lord Willingdon — to say that 
for you ? There is almost nothing, I know, that 
Lord Willingdon would not do to uplift and to 
raise India’s name. If you do not expect him to 
say that, it is hard to find any Englishman for that 
position. I go so far as to say that it is an Indian case, 
in which the bitterest feelings are entertained by the 
Indian people. It is they, then, that should preset'^ 
this case before our adversaries. Why, have we not 
got men here who can do that ? Have we not got 
men whose loyalty, whose empire patriotism are 
unquestioned? It is a very difficult office for an 
Englishman. It is. an office which we should 
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naturally and properly and rightfully hold. Assume- 
now we were a Dominion for one minute, assume- 
that everybody in ihe Assembly and in the Council 
of State was in a position to exercise power, the 
usual legislative power over the Cabinet; would 
they dare go and ask an Englishman, merely because 
he had administered a province, to head such a 
delegation ? 

There is another question. You all know that 
the British Cabinet has decided that Kenya should 
be administered for the benefit of the African native 
and not for the benefit of either the white man or 
the Indian. As you know, we accepted that decision 
with enthusiasm. We said that is the right and tha^* 
only proper view to take of the case. Only we beg- 
ged the British Cabinet to see actually carried out 
any policy and any measure which would protect 
the African native. But they have now ruled that 
our immigration should be controlled. We will pass 
by the plausible fallacy, the misleading sophism 
that they employ in describing it. They do not say 
the Indians should not come ; all that they say is 
that people who follow this profession and that pro- 
fession and the other profession ( only Indians follow 
these professions I ) should not come or that they 
would be prevented from coming in. So while on 
paper it does not look like racial discrimination it is 
intended to be and it is going to operate as a racial 
discrimination. 

Now, let us assume that in the interests of the 
African native it was necessary to control immi- 
gration. I will convince any impartial man that 
far greater danger to the African native cornea, 
from the British immigrant than from the Indian 
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immigrant. The unhappy Indian immigrant 
weak ; they will not protect him ; he is only an 
economic competitor. The African native himself 
could crowd him out or he may be told to clear * 
out, unless he means to make trouble and shed 
blood and do a hundred other things which I will 
not mention. But you read history. You have 
read about the way in which the white man, when 
he comes to live amongst black populations, 
among uncivilised peoples, uses his power, his^ 
superior civilisation, his superior command of 
fighting materials, his superior command of the^ 
destructive weapons of human warfare. Lynch- 
ing is not an Indian word, is it ? Well, flogging 
comes easily to the white man. Why, the other 
day, some Kenya white, it seems, was shocked at 
the idea of anybody preventing him from flogging 
^he African native. “What is tlie African native 
for and what am I here for ? That is the way he 
thinks. I ask you in all honesty, from whom does 
the African native stand to loss more ? From the 
Indian who is only a competitor at the most, who ■ 
may be told to go any moment, or from the white 
man who goes and stays and tyrannises and exploits 
and steals land and limbs and liberties and refuses 
to yield them up ? Is he a-n easy man to deal with ? 
Let India answer. Only the other day we made a 
national demand for our liberties, and what answer 
did we get ? When the Englishman is enthroned 
in power, when he commands the purse, when he 
controls the political liberties of another people, when 
he is established in economic ascendancy over another 
people, he does not let go easily. When he does 
wrong, none of his compatriots will say so, while he 
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isalivo. Some time after perhaps, a historian pro- 
'fessing to ransack old libraries and the India Office 
records might say “Oh, he. might have done better”, 
■font as a rule the white man, especially in power over 
•-coloured populations, is hard to displace. If the 
British Cabinet desired to become trustees of the 
African native and therefore wanted people of certain 
Icinds not to come into his country : if there were a 
hnnii. fidp. disposition to find the people really harmful, 
really dangerous to the colony and keep them 
■out, I should say every time, keep out the white 
man. Well, even some of you may think it is an 
astonishing doctrine for me to propound to you. 
Perhaps .some of you wonder, uneasily, why you ever 
•came here. But that is the honest truth. If we 
were a Dominion Government and our principal 
spokesmen went to England, they would not hesitate 
to say, “If you want to protect the African native, 
keep the white man out.” And yet, what did the 
British Cabinet tell us ? “ No, no. We are not going 

to restrict you by mentioning you as a race; but we 

will carefully enumerate all the occupations that you 
follow in East Africa and we .shall say, men following 
these occupations shall not come”. And yet the 
Government of India write a serious communique to 
*he press and say, “ It is a great thing gained that 
Indians are not going to be excluded as a race by 
legislation,” as if it matters anything to us whether 
■we are going to be excluded as a race or as the follo- 
wers of our own peculiar occupations; whether we 
■»re going to be excluded by legislation or by an ordi- 
nance which is derived from the law of the land, what 
<loe8 it matter ? We, are to be excluded one way or 
smother. 
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Now, there is only one more word which I shalF 
say before I conclude. In following controversies of 
this nature you would be sometimes impressed by the 
fact that there are a great number of Arrglo*Indian 
newspapers here who have the fairness to allow that 
the Indian case is good and sound and who sometimes- 
go further and blame the white people of Kenya for 
their un-Imperial narrow outlook; and perhaps you 
will think that it is a very satisfactory state of things- 
I dare say we must be thankful for small mercies in 
this world ; it is a very good thing and I am willing^ 
to acknowledge a^sistance and sympathy from what- 
ever quarter it comes. But I have noticed another 
thing also, and we must put the two things together. 

I went through the Dominions and as I described the 
transitional stage in which our Government stands^ 
how there are still large departments of administra- 
tion to accrue to our people, how we are still suffering 
from bad law, from ill-understood conditions, they 
said : “ How tiresome of these English folk 1 They 
have long held India ; they always say they are there 
only for the good of the Indian people ; why don’t 
they give you self-government and quietly go back?”* 
Now, the white people abroad are quite willing to 
give you their sympathy when you fight the British 
people here; and these British people here are quite* 
willing to give you their sympathy when you fight 
their white kinsmen abroad. So we have sympathy 
exactly from the quarter which is unable to translate 
that sympathy into anything like practice. Like 
sensible people we ought to take notice of tbis^the 
colonial white man, not interested in maintaining' 
his ascendancy in India, thinks that the Britisher 
here is wi*ong ; and the white man here, who is not 
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interested in Kenya personally, thinks that his white 
Icinsman there is wrong. Our deduction is that both 
tire wrong. But whether here or there, the white 
man teaches us how to maintain our ground; the 
white man teaches us how to defend our liberties 
tind our rights. The moment he is offended, he does 
not pause to consider, “ What will this man say and 
what will that man say and what will my Government 
•say ? ” He hits you straight in the eye, straight ; 
that is what he did when he had a quarrel with poor 
President Kruger ; he did not wait to convince the 
world. Those that have power are not restrained in 
their use of it, while we, that have not the power, 
try to deceive ourselves that this world is governed 
entirely by reason and by justice. There is a certain 
scope for argument, for reason, for adjustment. But 
there are stern limits to the operation of these enligh- 
tening influences. Beyond that limit our operations 
have to change and assume a new phase. Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, let me not allow you to misunderstand 
me. I will declare exactly what I mean. The time 
for argument, for cool presentation of a case is there. 
But there is also a time when you are expected in 
i;his world to use such powisr, as you have, honourably 
and, let me add, constitutionally. It is those that 
shrink from using even that power, lest it should 
displease the powers that be, who write themselves 
down in history as people that do not deserve any 
power. That is my reading of the situation. I wish 
this were a. different world. I wish the war had 
really taught us the lessons that we thought we had 
nil learnt. I wish the British Empire really stood 
for those principles of justice and fair play and 
liuman brotherhood of which we dreamt a little while 
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«go. Those principles and ideals are still there, and 
perhaps the next generation of Indians will live in a 
ttime when it is sufficient to show, that our cause is 
just, for it to prevail I am painfully driven to the 
•conclusion that that time is still to come. In the mean- 
time we cannot afford to lose the battle in Kenya or 
anywhere in the Empire. But if occasionally you 
hear from me advocacy of some measure that may 
seem to be of a combative character, be sure it is not 
actual fighting, for we have not the fighting strength. 
We are essentially non-violent. But such as we 
have, such means as we have of ensuring our self- 
respect, it is not only weakness, but it is treason to 
our people, it is betrayal of our children not to exer- 
cise with due restraint, with due submission to the 
Almighty who knows how to judge the right from 
the wrong and can pull down the mighty from their 
seats, with due submission to Him, but with a clear 
consciousness that in the prosecution of our own 
right, the exercise of lawful means, peaceful pressure, 
constitutional power, is not only rightful but dutiful. 
In that consciousness we have to fight of our battles* 
^Loud Applause). 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO CROWN 
COLONIES COMMITTEE. 

The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri : Sir 
through your courtesy I move, on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Natesan: 

‘‘That thia Council recommends to the Governor Generaf 
in Council that, as soon as practicable, he should cause to 
be published the brief of instructions to the Committee 
which will confer with tlie Colonial Office on the Kenya 
Immigration Bill and other matters concerning Indians in 
that Colony, and the materials placed at their disposal in 
so far as they have not been pnb’ished alre{>dy.” 

Sir, one or two remarks seem to be called for with 
reference to the Committee mentioned in this Reso- 
lution. This Committee has been long in being 
constituted, and even now ray information is that it 
is without a Chairman duly appointed. It is a 
matter for gratification that the personnel of tho 
Committee has been chosen and the date of their de- 
parture has been fixed for the middle of this month- 
I am sure the Council would like to send their good 
wishes to this Committee who are about to proceed 
on behalf of India to undertake an arduous and ex-- 
tremely delicate negotiation. T am perfectly sure 
that their high sense of patriotism and their fearless 
advocacy will bring triumph to our cause. Another 
remark that I am compelled to make with reference 
to this Committee, is that nothing is known yet of 
the status of this Committee, about which an impor- 
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tant staternent vras made by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru at the Imperial Conference and later, the public 
have been told on his authority that this Committee 
will have the power to deal directly with the Colonial 
Oflfioe and that they will not be mere agents of the- 
India Office in this particular matter, and that in 
that way India will have gained a step in constitu- 
tional status. Dr. Sapru was at that time the agent 
of the Government of India and I presume that it 
was with the knowledge and consent of the Govern- 
ment of India that he made a proposal of that far- 
reaching character. In answer, however, to a question 
which the Honourable Member in charge took full 
time to consider before answering, he stated that 
nothing was known on this subject yet, and that as 
soon as something definite should be known he would 
inform the Council. Now I think it a great pity that 
even on the eve of the departure of this Committee, 
nothing should yet be published authoritatively as to 
the definite status which they are going to enjoy. 
Now before dealing directly with the subject may I, 
with due respect, say a word about the attitude of 
the Government of India towards this subject of Indian 
disabilities in Kenya? Honourable Members of this 
Council will bear with me for a minute if I ask them 
now expressly to associate themselves with me in 
according a very high praise indeed to the courage, 
to the pertinacity and to the faithfulness with which 
the Government of India have championed our cause 
throughout this whole affair. They have, it is well 
known, recorded their protests and their remonstran- 
ces up to the point that constitutional propriety will 
allow, and I think there is not a man in the country^ 
who follows these matters who will not admit that 
8 
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the Government of India have done quite as well as 
they could, subject to the limitations of constitutional 
decorum to which they are subject like other people. 
It may be asked, then, why do I bring forward a 
Resolution asking for the publication of papers ? Sir, 
we are not fully perhaps, but we are by character, a 
democratic constitution. The authority the Govern- 
ment of India have, the prestige they carry, the atten- 
tion they command, are all derived in the last resort 
from the exact correspondence that at any time pre- 
vails between them and the intelligent section of the 
people of India. Nobody will deny that, if the repre- 
sentations of our Government have carried any 
weight so far, they have done so merely because the 
'Government had a coherent, well-expressed, definite 
public opinion behind them and backing them. It is 
necessary that this agreement between the attitude 
of Government and public opinion should be main- 
tained and that the mind of intelligent India should 
be kept actively employed on this subject and quite 
alert to the ever-changing nature of the situation. 
Now, suspicion, misgiving, distrust — these ought to 
be eliminated as far as possible from the proceedings 
of this Government. To ask for the publication of 
papers is the commonest thing in the English Parlia- 
ment when they wish to obtain a definite statement 
from Government on the exact stage that a negotia- 
tion has reached. Secret papers, confidential docu- 
ments, demi-official correspondence, that passes bet- 
ween different authorities may not be revealed, but 
their substance must, so far as possible, be made 
known to the public in order that they may have 
informed opinion, and not merely highly excited 
opinion on materials supplied by ignorance. I hope* 
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therefore, nothing will be said to impugn the ‘motion 
which prompts me to ask to-day for the publication 
of certain papers. There is intense feeling in the 
oountry in respect of this matter and there is further, 
whatever the Government of India may say in their 
oommuniques and statements to the press, an uneasy 
consciousness that our last attempt in this matter, 
about the middle of last year, met with almost com- 
plete failure. I do not discuss, Sir, at the present 
moment how far that failure was complete. T know 
that Government have been very strenuously main- 
taining that we had substantial gains. I venture to 
deny that statement in ioto. Such gain as we 
have had — and we have had one gain — was slight. 
Another gain on which stress is laid in Government 
communiques was of a very equivocal and doubtful 
character, having been yielded in theory but taken 
away afterwards in substance. And as for the rest, 
our record is a blank failure and there is no 
mistaking it. It is well known too that this estimate 
of our success on the last occasion was shared by the 
Government of India to a very large extent if not 
absolutely ; for the House will remember that, when 
first the news of the decisions contained in the White 
Paper wms announced here, the Government of India 
ventured to say that they could submit to those deci- 
sions, if they must submit, only under protest. Now 
that expression has of course been afterwards with- 
drawn to some extent, modified and interpreted 
away. We all know what that means. It means that 
the Government of India were not allowed by the 
priests who preside over constitutional ritual in 
England even to protest. Now, Sir, I must say that 
the people of India note these things, if not always 
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with oflfioial eyes, with a sense of keen anguish 
when they find that, in their struggles with other 
peoples within the Empire, they are fighting be- 
hind a Government, whose weapons, such as 
they are, are used to the full extent without 
doubt, but whose hands are tied behind them. 
If it were in my power, T would persuade the noble 
Lords of the second House in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment that it was not necessary certainly to erase from 
the vocabulary of a subordinate Governwent the- 
innocent word ‘ protest *, even though the Govern- 
ment is employed merely on the task of defending 
the inherent rights of the coloured subjects of His 
Majesty. 

Then, Sir, Mr. Andrews, whose knowledge upon 
these matters, T venture to say, is not rivalled even 
by those who have access to secret documents, has 
definitely stated in one of his writings in the news- 
papers that some time ago a former Secretary of State, 
Lord Peel, made a secret compact with the Colonial 
Office— -these are the words he uses ‘secret compact’, 
I am not responsible for them— giving away the 
stand that tiie Government of India had uniformly 
taken in respect of the question of the sale of lands 
in the Highlands. Such informalion as I have tends, 
unfortunately, to confirm this impression that Lord 
Peel did admit that, so long at least as he was Secre- 
tary of State for India, he would not raise this ques- 
tion of the free and unrestricted right of sale and 
purchase of land in the Highlands. Well, if that was 
so, it appears to me to he a serious mistake, to be a 
surrender on a vital point of the position that the 
Government of India have always taken; and I 
believe that the Government of India, if they knew 
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public of India and armed themselves with the 
necessary authority to repudiate this surrender. The 
Honourable Member in charge of this subject has 
throughout shown a reluctance to take the public 
into his confidence, which T think has not been 
conducive to the growth of that full trust in the doings 
of Government in this matter which, as I said before, 
is a fundamental postulate of success. Some time 
last year, apparently in September, he was interpellat- 
ed in Simla by one who was then a member of this 
House as to whether he would kindly publish the 
documents that led up to the White Paper. A nega- 
tive answer was given, and the request was renewed 
this Session in another place to which that gentleman 
has recently been translated; still a negative answer 
was given. Other Members also have been plying 
the Honourable Member with (luestious; but he has 
throughout steadily refused to publish papers or to 
give necessary information. To a simple question as 
to the constitution of this Conunittee the Honourable 
Member, seeming to give an answer, gave a negative 
answer. The only information he vouchsafed me 
was that this Committee was going to be called the 
Colonies Committee ; and when I re-read the Vice- 
roy’s speech on the opening of this House and found 
that he had employed the word in two places in that 
speech, I said to rnysclf the Honourable Sir Narasirnha 
Sarma has succeeded in many words in telling me 
nothing. The Honourable Sir Narasiinha Sarma has 
once sat on these benches and it will not be long 
before he resumes his seat here. 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha: 1 hope 
you will be there before long. 
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The Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri : I hop& 
not, Sir Dinshaw. And then I venture to think he 
will renew his experiences of the ravages of an 
appetite for information which, we feel, is tied away 
in those bundles before him, marked in all sorts of 
formidable labels, “ secret, ’* “urgent,” “immediate,**^ 
and so forth. 

Sir, I have only to refer to two passages in the 
opening speech of His Excellency the Viceroy which 
seemed to us to call for some comment and to compel 
us to ask for information. I will read those two* 
passages : 

‘•The Kenya Government has treated Indians on the 
same lines as Europeans and granted adult suffrage. 
Given coranmnal franchise, this method of working may 
be accepted, and it has now become law. It i open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make representations 
setting forth our contention that there are grounds for an 
increase in the number of seats to Indians and that in our 
view all voters should bo registered on a common 
electoral roll. ” 

This is satisfactory so far as it goes, but I wish 
to give a warning to the Honourable Member in 
charge, if he needs that warning — I am sure he does 
not. Apparently this passage seems to convey a sort 
of satisfaction that the Indians have been treated 
very generously by the Kenya Government inasmuch 
as they are now to be endowed wiih adult suffrage^ 
That, however, is only a plausible sophism, as I shall 
hope to show to this House. Adult suffrage we did 
not ask for; adult suffrage it was not in contemplation 
to give us ; but adult suffrage has for a wonder been 
given. I hope the House will understand the signi- 
ficance of this. Throughout this contest of our 
people with the white settlers in Kenya the question 
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of a oommon electoral roll and} a common franchise 
has lain at the bottom of our demand. The white 
settlers have refused to admit us to the common roll 
on the express ground — there is no mistaking this— 
that we are inferior citizens, and that it would not 
do for them to come and canvass our votes or to have 
their votes canvassed by Indians. But they said, 
‘ We will treat you generously, magnanimously, with 
unexampled generosity and magnanimity, if you agree 
to be put on a separate roll with a separate repre- 
sentation of your own, put away in a certain com- 
partment so that you could be strictly limited^ 
whatsoever your franchise, how many soever you 
may be as electors ; you may be millions, while we 
are hundreds; still, if we put you in a separate 
electorate of your own and give you so much repre- 
sentation as a community, you will never exceed that 
representation and we could always keep you down.*^ 
That was their idea. Now by the giving to us of an 
adult suffrage, they have given us a preponderance of 
voting strength which is simply overwhelming, so 
that, if we were with our adult suffrage to be put on 
a common electoral roll, they would be absolutely 
nowhere, unless they jerrymander the electorates in 
a manner that will stand self-condemned. So that 
the grant of the adult suffrage now and the enact- 
ment of it in Statute is practically the closing of the 
door, so far as they are concerned, to a common 
electoral roll. For it is impossible for them now, with 
their deep-rooted ideas, to admit us to a common 
electoral roll. It is not, therefore, a blessing, and I 
must object to the implication in this passage that 
it is a thing upon which the Indian community 
should congratulate itself. 
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Then there is an ominous reference here in this 
passage “to an increase in the number of seats to 
which the Indian community are entitled.” Empha- 
sis is not laid, as it has been laid throughout, on 
equality of representation. Now, Sir, judged by the 
right of the case, a preponderant majority in the com- 
munity ought to have the preponderance of strength 
in the Legislative Council, but as the weaker party 
in this negotiation, we have never asked for the pre- 
ponderance to which we may be entitled and to which, 
when the European community are entitled, they 
would lay claim without any compunction; but we 
have reduced our demand and merely asked forequa- 
lity. On the merits of the case, too, the white settlers 
have always governed the Government of the coun- 
try. The Government of the country who have the 
majority of official seats all filled with white men 
would always be behind the white settlers, so that 
if the mere necessity of the case were to be consider- 
ed, the white settlers do not need any representation 
at all in the Legislative Council. The officials there 
ought to represent them,bnt we do not take that line- 
We only wish them to have the same representation 
with ourselves. On the other hand, representation 
has been given to them which gives them now the 
power to outvote all other non-official votes together. 
Now, that seems tf) me to be unfair, and it is there- 
fore to fne a matter of somewhat ominous signifi- 
cance that in this speech the wmrds “equality of re- 
presentation are avoided, and the words employed 
are a,n increase in the number of seats allotted to 
us.” Now the number of seats allotted to us is 5, the 
number of seats allotted to the European community 
is 11, more than twice our strength. Now I know in 
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the House of Commons and in the House of Lords 
some people were generous enough to say “Oh 1 they 
are entitled to some more seats, 6, 7, 8 ! ” Perhaps 
some venturesome man may go as far as 9, but I do 
hope that our Government will instruct our Com- 
mittee to accept nothing less than equality where, by 
all the rights and all the necessities of the case, we 
are entitled to something more than the other com- 
munity. 

Then there is another passage here to which also 
some attention has to be drawn, and that is the 
passage relating to the [inmigratioii Bill : 

‘‘ We tcok immediate «tepa 

says His Excellency the Viceroy : 

“to urge the postponement of the introduction until tlie 
Govorniuent of India were able fully to present their 
objections, uthI at the same time we strongly pressed 
that the Colonies Comuiittee appointed by the CjovernmeLt 
of India should have an opportunity of exirnining the 
question of restrictions on iiuinigraiion embodied in the 
bill.” 

Now that is a small matter. But the large question 
here is whether there ought to be any restriction on 
immigration at all. We have always taken the line, 
and the Government of India have taken the line, 
that the view to put before the Cabinet was that 
immigration might continue practically unrestricted 
as before without any prejudice to the African native 
community. That view must still be maintained, 
because the African native stands to gain by th© 
immigration of Indians, and, although it might seem 
harsh from my lips, I do not hesitate to say, as I 
have said it before, the African native stands to lose 
somewhat by the unrestricted immigration of the 
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white fanner, of the white exploiter. However, I am 
willing that the African native should be protected 
equally from the white as from the Indian. It has 
been found, Sir, all over the world, where immigration 
restrictions had to be adopted, that no type of restri- 
ctions will operate evenly and impartially which are 
based upon considerations where elements of doubt 
and personal prejudice and individual caprice will 
come in. America, therefore, trusts to restrict immi- 
gration on a numerical quota principle. It is blind 
in its operations, it is impartial in its operations, it 
may perhaps be unreasonable, but it is a thing that 
is understood, it is a thing about which there is no 
possibility of mistaking, it is a thing with regard to 
which there can be no imputation of unfairness or 
partiality. Should in the last resort immigration be 
restricted in Kenya to which be it remembered in 
pre-British days we had unrestricted immigration 
rights, — let it be on the American quota principle, 
and the Indian people, however reluctantly, might 
be induced to reconcile themselves thereto. But, if 
restrictions are introduced based upon one pretext or 
another, there is nothing to prevent people suspecting, 
and we should be constrained at every turn to attri- 
bute motives, based upon experience, not blindly or 
wickedly, but motives based upon our experience and 
our intimate knowledge of how these things work, 
and we should be compelled to question the good 
faith of any restrictions on immigration which are 
based upon such grounds as have been alleged in the 
White Paper. I hope our Committee will be allow- 
ed — and that is my point — I hope our Committee 
will be allowed to raise this question of the need of 
immigration restrictions, and not merely go into the 
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character of the immigration restrictions and try to 
whittle them down in one particlilar, modify them 
in another or soften them in a third. 

Now, generally speaking, in small minds accus- 
tomed to routine and easy views on matters there is 
prevalent an impression that the proper attitude of 
our negotiators in these matters should be, “how shall 
I benefit the Kenya Indian community” — not “how 
shall I preserve the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian?” — not “how shall T maintain unassailed the 
position of equality of Indians with our fellow sub- 
jects of His Majesty’s Dominions ?” There are any 
number of advisers to tell us that our proper attitude 
is, “How can I get something to-day for my Kenya 
Indian countrymen, no matter how India loses in the 
struggle, how can I benefit them ?” Now, Sir, I ven- 
ture, in the name of India, to repudiate this slave 
mentality utterly ; for I know that when once we 
assume that position, the bureaucrat will say, “Yes, 
the good of the Indian community in Kenya. And 
what is the good of the Indian community ? That 
which it pleases me so to consider, not that which 
the Indian community in Kenya vociferously asked 
for, not that which their Congress may demand ; not 
that which their chosen representatives may voice, 
but that which it will please my bureaucratic heart 
to consider as good for them.” Now, Sir, I venture 
to protest most emphatically against this degrading 
doctrine. The Kenya Indians, whom I know through 
their best ‘representatives, do not want that India 
should surrender her case in the smallest particular 
for any small concession that may be won for them 
from a reluctant British Government. They wish 
India to fight her battle unmindful of any harm that 
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might come to the present Indian community. Our 
honoured representatives, headed by — T should not 
say headed, because there is yet no head — our repre- 
sentatives, who go in the middle of this month to 
England, should be allowed to stand up for the 
dignity, the honour, the right and the claim of India 
to absolute equality with the Empire and the Domi* 
nions, and not merely to look at the question from 
the extremely narrow, restricted and petty-minded 
view of what may be temporarily good for the Ind- 
ian community there. That is why I would, if I 
may, venture to say a word through this House and 
on this solemn occasion to our representatives who 
go forth with all our good wishes^ to take no ignoble 
compromises now ; if necessary to leave the question 
open so that, under better auspices and in happier 
conditions we might be able to re-open the (juestion 
and lead the struggle to a more successful issue. But 
do not for Heaven’s sake, tor India’s honour and for 
the consolidation of this Empire, accept a compro- 
mise which we shall be obliged afterwards to repu- 
diate, Sir, I would venture to remind the Council of 
the noble words used by His Highness the Aga Khan 
in this respect. He told me definitely more than 
once : “Our rights in this matter- are nothing. But 
posterity, the Indian nation as a w^hole, have rights 
in respect of this Kenya struggle w^hich no repre- 
sentative of India dare comin-omise. ” 

Now there is only one word which I must say to 
the House before I resume my seat, a word as to the 
status of Indians as British citizens. To my great 
grief, and I make no doubt to the great grief of the 
Government of India, the status of British Indians 
is not recognised in the Dominions and the Colonies 



as it snould be. If I may venture to say that rather 
pointedly, in strange and utter contrast to that pro- 
verb which says, a slave who sets foot on English 
soil finds his chains snapped, in contrast, in opposi- 
tion, to the spirit of that saying what do we find ? 
Instead of British citizenship elevating the Indians, 
the Indian drags down British citizenship. It is a 
great pity. Our status and our position in South 
Africa was lowered after the British occupation of 
the Transvaal from what it used to be in the time of 
President Kruger, until it became a commonplace 
in Parliament that, to their shame, they were unable 
to protect India and Indians from those humiliations 
against which the British Government had them- 
selves protested in pre-British days. The other day,, 
in a debate in the House of Lords, 'a remarkable in- 
cident happened which perhaps has failed to attract 
public attention. Lord Chelmsford, Lord Hardinge 
and our late Secretary of State, Lord Peel, all alike 
drew attention to a strange anomaly. They said, 
“The Highlands in Kenya are open to immigration 
to the Greek, to the Bulgar, to the Italian, and they 
will be open to-morrow to the German and to the 
Austrian, whom the Indian has fought for our sake ; 
but the Highlands are not open to the Indian and yet 
the Indian is a British citizen while these people are 
not. ” They said, If the Cabinet found it necessary 
to accord to the white subjects of His Majesty con- 
cessions and privileges denied to the Indians, let that 
be so, ” and some of them did really approve of it,, 
“but let not Indians be placed lower than non-British 
whites.” Now a protest so authoritatively made 
and made with the sole motive of exalting British 
<5itizenship, when it attached to a dark skin — that 



protest went unheeded* and should I go too far if I 
take this Council into my confidence and say, that 
three days before the White Paper was issued, and 
the Cabinet announced their decisions, when I went 
to the India Office, the India Office people were 
exultant over the victory they had won ; for they 
told me : “ We have won this for you that, though a 
white settler belonging to His British Majesty’s 
Dominions will be preferred to you, no non-British 
white will be preferred to you. We have secured 
that, ** they said. No, but the White Paper did not 
contain this victory, and that is why these noble 
Lords whose names I have dragged before you to-day 
thought it necessary to protest against that. Now T 
ask the House to realise what a degradation it is 
that, in spite of these protests, the British Cabinet 
should have been unwilling to accord to the British 
citizen, merely because he had a dark skin, that 
which they do not shrink from giving to a person 
who was not a British citizen, but who could boast 
only of his white skin. Now I am not saying that 
this will remedy our grievances at ’all. We do not 
want to drag anybody down to our level. Our whole 
attempt is to raise ourselves, through British co- 
operation, to the level of others. I am not therefore 
for depriving the Biilgar of his rights to the High- 
lands, but I am for our being admitted to equal 
citizenship in the Highlands of Kenya as well as 
elsewhere. Sir, I move the Resolution. 



APPENDIX. 

WHITE PAPER. 

The following memorandum summariaes the history of 
the Indian question in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and 
sets out the general policy which has been laid down by His 
Majeitv’g Government, together with the decisions which they 
have taken on the practical points at issue. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Colonial Office, 

23rc? July^ 1923, 

PAET 1. 

1. The question of the status of Indians in Kenya has 
come under the consideration of successive Secreta'ies of 
State for the Colonies in one form or another for many years ; 
but with tiie recent change in the constitutional and political 
position of India, it has now become a matter of Imperial 
policy, to which His Majesty’s Government have given 
prolonged and anxious consideration in order to reach a settle- 
ment of the existing difficulties. 

2, The history of the position of Indians in Kenya up 
to the end of the late war may be summarised briefly. There 
have been Indian merchants e^ablished along the Eiist African 
Coast fer a long time, and, >^ith the opening up of Uganda 
and Kenya, and particularly with development of British 
administration in those countries during the last thirty-oight 
years, Indian traders have penetrated into the interior. Many 
Indian artisans and labrurers employed on the construction of 
the Uganda Kail way remained to engage in commerce, and» 
at the beginning of the present century, the number of 
Indians in Kenya was greatly increased by the arrival of 
artisani, clerks and small traders. There is a limited number 
also of professional men and traders on a large scale who 
have come from India to the Colony. The agricultural Indian 
is, however, almost unknown in Kenya. 
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3. It was the question of the ownership of land in tho 
Highlands which first brought Indian and European interests* 
into conflict. The Higl lands, less the area in that region 
reserved for Africans, amount to about one-tenth of the total 
area of the Colony and Protectorate, and they are in climate^ 
unique in the great belt of Tropical African posse'^sions of the 
Crown. There wer'=' a few European settlers from about 1897, 
but the enconrngement of their immigration into th** country as* 
a matter of policy may be dated from 1902. From that time the 
influx of European settlers increased steadily. The poMcy of 
ho reservation of the Highlands for Europeans was definitely 
laid down by the Earl of Elgin, when Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in 190R. 

4. At that time the nnoflieial element on the Les^islativo 
tionncil waa entirely nominated, and in 1909 the experiment 
was tried of adding an Indian nominated member. This 
experiment did not prove entirely satisfactory, and the appoint- 
ment was not renewed when the terra of office of the Indian 
concerned came to an end, 

5. In 1913, a distinguished sanitation export, Professor 
fnow Sir William) Simpson, furnished a report on sanitary 
matters in Kenya, in which he advocated stroTigly a system of 
racial segregation, both in the residential and in the commercial 
areas of the large towns. His views were accep/ed, and when 
the tine came for applying them after the war, this que=ti mof 
segregation formed one of the main points at issue between 
the European and the Indian com imnities. 

6. At the end of the war it was decided to give effect to 
the long-standing desire of the European community for re- 
presentation on the Legialative Council by means of elected 
member's. The grant of elective institutions was approved by 
Viscount Milner in 1919 and took effect at the beginning of 
1920. The number of European elected unoOicial members of 
the Council was fixed at eleven, but provision was made for 
maintaining an official majority in the Council. 

7. In 191®, the report of a local Economic Commission 
of Enquiry into post-war development was published. This^ 
contained disparaging references to the Indians then in. 



Kenya, and advocated strict control of future immigration 
from India. Although the passages in question were repudiated 
by Lord Milner as not representatlng the view either of His- 
Majesty’s Government or himself, the report iindoubtedly 
added to the feeling of bitterness among the Indians. 

8. At the same time Indian sentiment, both in India and 
Kenya, was becoming more and more articulate, and a large- 
number of claims was put forward by the Indian community 
in Kenya, including a demand for representation on the Legis- 
lative Council on an equality with Europeans. After full con- 
sideration and discussion, Lord Milner addressed a despatch 
on the 2l8t May, 1920, to the Governor of Kenya, conveying^ 
decisions on the various points at issue. That despatch has- 
already been publised locally in the ** Official Gazette.” The 
decisions may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Arrangements to be made for the election of two 
Indian members of the Legislative Council on a 
special franchise. 

(h) Arrangements to be 'made for elective representa- 
tion of Indians on Municipal Councils. 

(c) No restriction on Indian immigration which would 

place the natives of India at a disidvantage as- 
compared with other immigrants. 

(d) Lord Elgin’s decision in regard to the reservation of 

the Highlands for Europeans to be maintained,, 
but reasonable opportunity to be afforded for 
Indian agricultural settlement in areas of ade- 
qiiate (extent and good quality which could be set 
apart for that purpose without infringement of 
native rights. 

(fi) Tfie principle of race segregation to be adhered to- 
in residential areas and, whenever practicable, ia 
oominercial areas also. 

Other matters Avere dealt with, but these were of minor 
importance and need not now be recapitnlatcd. 

9. The Government of India reviewed the whole posi- 
tion in a despatch of 2l8t Octobe'-, 1920, which has been 
published as Command Paper 1311. 

9 
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This despatch reopened the whole question and led to pro- 
tracted discussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Secretary of State for India, in which the 
points at issue were considered in relation not only to Kenya 
but also to the general political position in India. This 
■discussion continued during the spring and summer of 1921, 
and in that period also the matter was raised by the Joint 
Pa;liamentary Committee on Indian Affairs under the chair- 
manship of Lord Islington. The report of the Committee has 
been published as House of Commons Paper 177. 

10. The more general question of the position of Indiana 
in the Empire came under discussion at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921. At the final meeting, the following Resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 

“ The Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of 
the Imperial War Conference of 1918, that each coinmun. 
ity of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete 
control of the composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the other 
commnnities, recognises that there is an Incongruity 
between the position of India as an equal member of the 
British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of 
the Empire. The Conference accordingly is of the opinion 
that, in the interests of the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth, it is desirable that the rights of such 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.’* 

The following observations were appended to the Resolu- 
tion : — 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inabi- 
lity to accept this resolution in view of the exceptional 
circumstances of tbe greater part of the Union.” 

“ The representatives of India, while expressing their 
appreciation of the acceptance of the resolution recorded 
above, feel bound to place on record their profound 
concern at the position of Indians in South Africa, and 
their hope that by negotiation between the Government* 
of India and of South Africa some way can be found, am 
soon as may be, to reach a more aatisfactory position. 
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Jl* The question of the settlement of the position in 
’Kenya was discussed between Mr. Churchill, then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and Sir Edward Northey, the Govern* 
or of Kenya, who was on leave, and when Sir Edward Northey 
returned to Kenya in September, 1921. he attempted to secure 
an agreed settlement, but without success* 

12. A deputation of Europeans came to England in the 
following winter, and an Indian deputation, consisting of 
persons who were already in this country, was also received 
by the Secretary of State. No progress, however, wps made 
towards a settlement on this occasion. 

13. An Interdepartmental Committee, consisting of tfce 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State fo: the Colonies and 
for India (The Honourable Edward Wood, M. P., and the Earl 
Winterton, M. P.), with representatives of the two Offices, met 
several times during the summer with a \iew to arranging 
terms which would meet the insistent demands received from 
India for a full measure of Indian representation in Kenya 
and at the same time secure a settlement acceptable in Kenya 
itself. They drew up a report, which was adopted provision- 
ally by the Secretaries of State for reference to the Govern* 
ment of Kenya and the Government of India, in order to 
obtain a confidential expression of the opinion of both Govern- 
ments on tlie proposals. 

14. Meanwhile, Sir Robert Coryndon had succeeded Sir 
P^dward Northey as Governor of Kenya, and a telegram was 
sent to him on the 5th September, 1922, conveying the sub- 
etance of what is now known as the “Wood- Winterton report,^* 
The terms of tlie proposed settlement as detailed in the 
telegram were as follows : — 

(I) Fra7/chise . — A common electoral roll for all British 
subjects and British protected persons (male or female), 
aged 21 years and upwards, possessing qualifications 
which were to be prescribed. 

(II) Qualifications , — Either a complete census-ov a tesi 
census to be held in order to determine a method of adjust- 
ing qualifications which would approximately result in a 
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ten per cent. Indian electorate* To obtain this percentage' 
it might be necessary to adopt alternative property or 
educational qualifications instead of a combined qualifies* 
tion. tiihould the census show that in order to get the ten 
per cent, the qualification standard would obviously be 
unreasonably low, reasonable standards would be laid 
down irrespective of the resulting percentage. Qualifica* 
tions to be settled in time to enable the new Indian 
electorate to vote at the general election in March, 1923. 
European voters already on register would bo admitted to 
the new register whether or not in possession of the new 
qualifications, but all fresh applicants for registration, 
whether Europeans not registered under the Legislative 
Council Ordinance 1919, or Indians, would be required to 
possess these qualifications. 

(Ill) Conatituencies , — The official majority to be retained • 
Alternative proposals as follows : — 

(tt) Eleven elected members representing seven 
constituencies, three of which to return ono 
member and four two members. In the for* 
mer, European candidates only to be qualified 
for election : in the latter, there would be one 
European seat and one Indian scat, giving a 
total of seven Europeans, four Indians. 

(6) The India Office suggested that there should be 
twelve elected iiuMiibers representing four con- 
stituencies, each constitinmcy returning three 
members, or, alternatively, eleven elected 
members, representing four constituencies, of 
which three would return three inembeis and 
one would return two members. One seat in 
each constituency should he Indian, the rest 
European, giving eight or seven Europeans 
according as the total were twelve or eleven 
elected members and four Indians. This alter* 

* native (b) would not prejudice the position of 
the Europeans, and might be more acceptable” 
to the Indiuns. The Government of Kenya to 
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examine and report upon the possibility of 
giving effect to alternative (b\ but the reply 
to the telegram not to be delayed for that 
purpose. 

(IV) Municipal Franchise . — Agreed that in municipali- 
iies Indians must be given adequate representation on an 
elective basis wliere such basis already existed for Euro* 
peans, but detailed arrangement could not be decided upon 
until the receipt of a despatch on the subject expected from 
the Governor. 

(V) F^ecutloe Council . — Provision already existed in 
the Constitution for such persons to serve as unofficial 
members of the Executive Council as the Governor might 
appoint from time to time. There was now one unofficial 
Indian member of the Executive Council under this pro- 
vision, and it should be understood that this arrangement 
would continue. No distinction to be made between 
Europeans and Indians in deciding on the fitness of 
individuals to be members of the Executive Council. 

(VI) Segreijatiou — No segregration, eitlier commercial 
or residential, on racial lines, but the Colonial Government 
or municipal author itieas to have power to impose at their 
discretion sanitary ^ police and building regulations, sub- 
ject to these regulations containing no racial discrimination 
as such. 

(VII) Imudijrailon — It would be announced that in 
present circumstances no change was contemplated in the 
existing regulations. 

Note '. — The Secretary of State added a note on this 
subject as follows : — 

“ Throughout discussions with India Office, I have 
made it plain that my view is unchanged as to immi- 
gration control, and that if the danger ever arises of a 
large influx of Indians I hold myself entirely free to 
take action which may bo necessary. In view of the 
figures which you have supplied es to the influx an,d 
-efflux of Indians in 1921-22, I have not felt ft necessary 
to insist on any alteration of the law at present.*’ 
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(VIII) Blghlands — The following to be the terms of" 
the announcement;— 

The Colonial Office cannot contemplate any change 
in the existing law and practice, having regard to past 
policy and commitments. The India Office take note of 
this view, but are unable to accept it, and reserve the 
right to reopen the question, if need be, at some future 
date.’» 

15. The Government of India were willing to accept the 
scheme, although they did not considrr that it fully met the 
claims put forward on hehalf of the Indians. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya rejected the scheme mainly on the ground 
that it gave no sufficient safeguard to the European community 
against Indian predonii nance in the future. 

16. No immediate progress was possible for various rea- 
sons, but, with the change of Government in October, 1922, 
discussions were resumed between the Secretary of Stale for 
India and the new Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
desirability of arriving at an agreed settlement was impressed 
upon the Governor, but his discussions with the leaders of the 
European community in Kenya led to nothing. The fears of 
the Europeans were rendered the more acute by demands put 
forward by Indian political leaders in Kenya and elsewhere, 
who were understood to state that they only accepted the 
Wood-Winterton proposals as a basis for further demands, 
and that nothing short of the full equality of Indians and 
Europeans would be satisfactory. The Europeans, seeing 
themselves outnumbered by Indians already by more than two 
to one, ind fearing a further large influx of Indians, regarded 
such a claim as establishing Indian domination on the un- 
official side of the Council and us depriving the Europeans 
sooner or later of all representation on the Council. 

It became obvious that the policy proposed in the Wood- 
Winterton report would not satisfy parties in Kenya. It was 
therefore arranged that a European and an Indian delegation^ 
should come to this country from Kenya, together with the 
Governor, for further discirssion. The Enropean delegation 
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was accompaDied by the Reverend Dr. J. W. Arthur, selected 
to represent the views of the Jkfissionaries in Kenya on the 
native interests involved in the controversy. A delegation^ 
consisting of three Indian political leaders, headed by the 
Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, also came from India to< 
represent the interest felt by Indian public opinion in this 
question. The delegations arrived in the course of April and 
May 1923. Every opportunity has been taken of gathering 
the opinions of the several parties interested, and the question 
has now been reviewed in all its bearings. As a result of 
this re-examination of the position. His Majesty’s Government 
have arrived at certain conclusions, which are set forth in the 
following part of this memorandum. 

PART IT. 

1. General Statement of Policy • 

The general policy underlying any decision that may bo 
taken on the questioos at iS'ue must first be determined. It 
is a matter for satisfaction that, however irreconcilable the 
views of the European and Indian communities in Kenya on 
many points may be, there is one point on which both are 
agreed, namely, the importance of safeguarding the interests 
of the African natives. The African population of Kenya ia 
estimated at more than 2-J millions ; and according to the 
census of 1921, the total numbers of Europeans, Indians and 
Arabs in Kenya (including officials) were 9,G51, 22,822 and 
10,102 resx3€ctively. 

Primarily, Kenya is an African ten itcry, and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their con- 
sidered opinion that the interests of the African natives must 
be paramount, and tliat if, and when, tliose interests and the 
interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail. Obviously the interests of the other commun- 
ities, European, Indian or Arab, must severally be safeguarded. 
Whatever the circumstances in which members of these com- 
munities have entered Kenya, there will be no drastic action 
or reversal of measures already introduced, such as may have 
been contemplated in gome quarters, the result of which raig 



be to destroy or impair the existing interests of those who 
have already settled in Kenya. But in the administration of 
Kenya His^ Majesty’s Government regard themselves as ex- 
ercising a trust on behalf of the African population, and they 
are unable to delegate or share this trust, the object of which 
may be defined as the protection and advancement of the 
native races. It is not necessary to attempt to elaborate this 
position ; the lines of development are as yet in certain direc- 
tions Undetermined, and many difficult problems arise which 
require time for their solution. But there can be no room for 
doubt that it is the mission of Great Britain to work continu- 
ously for the training and education of the Africans towards 
a higher intellectual, moral and economic level than tliat which 
they had reached when the Crown assumed the responsibility 
for the administration of this territory. At present special 
■consideration is being given to economic development in the 
native reserves, and within the limits imposed by the finances 
of the Colony all that is possible for the advancement and 
development of the Africans, both inside and outside the 
native reserves, will be done. 

His Majesty’s Government desire also to record that in 
their opinion the annexation of the East Africa Protectorate» 
which, with the exception of the mainland dominions of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, has thus become a Colony, known as Kenya 
Colony, in no way derogates from this fundamental conception 
of the duty of the Government to the native races. As in the 
Uganda Protectoiate, so in the Kenya Colony, the principle of 
trusteeship for the natives, no less than in the mandated terri- 
tory of Tanganyika, is unbssailable. This paramount duty of 
trusteeship will continue, as in the past, to be carried out un- 
■der the Secretary of State for the Colonies by the agents of 
the Imperial Government, and by them alone. 

2. Future ConstitiUional Evolutiofu 

Before dealing with the practical points at issue directly 
connected with the claims of Indians, it is necessary, in view 
of the declaration of policy enunciated above, to refer to the 
■question of the future constitutional evolution of Kenya. 
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It Las been auggceted that it might be possible for Kenya, 
•to advance in the near future on the lines of responsible t-elf- 
government, subject to the reservation of native affairs. There 
are, however, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
objections to the adoption in Kenya at this stage of such an 
arrangement, whether it takes the form of removing all matters 
affecting Africans from consideration in the Council, or the 
appointment of the Governor as High Commissioner for Native 
Affairs, or provision for a special veto by the Crown on local 
legislation which touches native interests; and they are con- 
vinced that the existing system of governmeut is in present 
-circumstances best calculated to achieve ;thc aims which they 
have in view; namely, the unfettered exorcise of tlieir irustee- 
ehip for the native races and the satisfaction of the legitimate 
aspirations of other communities resident in the Colony. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot but regard the grant of 
responsible self-government as out of the question within any 
period of time which need now be taken into consideration. 
Nor, indeed, would they contemplate yet the possibility of subslK 
tuting an unofficial majority in the Council for the Govern- 
ment official majority. Hasty action is to be strongly 
deprecated, and it will be necessary to see how matters develop, 
especially in regard to African representation, before propo- 
sals for so fundamental a change in the Constitution of the 
<loloiiy can be entertained. Meanwhile, the administration of 
the Colony will follow the British traditions and principles 
which have been successful in other Colonies, and progress 
towards self-government must be left to take the lines which 
the passage of time and the growth of experience may indicate 
as being best for the country. 

5. JPj actical Points at Issue. 

Turning now to the practical points at issue arising directly 
out of the claims of Indians domiciled in Kenya, these may 
be considered under the following heads : — 

Kepresentation on the Legislative Council. 

Beprescntation on the Executive Council. 

Kepresentation on Municipal Councils. ^ 
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Segregation. 

Reaervation of the Highlands for Europeans. 

Immigration. 

4. Representation on the Legislatite Council, 

(a) Elective System ^ — In no reaponaible quarter ia it 
suggested that the ludians in Kenya should not have elective 
repreaentation upon the Legislative Council of the Colony, 
The point at issue ia the method whereby such elective repre- 
sentation should be seemed. There are two alternative 
methods : — 

(i) A common electoral roll. 

(ii) Communal franchise. 

Under the former system, Kenya would be divided up 
into a given number of constituencies, in each of which 
European end Indian voters on the roll would vote together at 
an election for candidates of either race, and the qualifications 
for admission to the voters’ roll would be the same for 
Europeans and for Indians. Under the latter system, European 
and Indian constituencies would be demarcated independently, 
not necessarily coinciding in number or boundaries ; the 
qualifications for admission to the voters’ roll would not neceS' 
sarily be the same for the two communities ; and while 
Europeans would vote in the European constituencies for 
European candidates, Indians would vote in the Indian consti- 
tuencies for Indian candidates. 

As a variant of the former system, there is the common 
electoral roll with reservation of seats. This arrangement 
would involve the settieg apart of a certain number of seats, 
in a given constituency for candidates of a certain race ; for 
example, in a constituency returning three members, with two 
seals reserved for Europeans and one for Indians, the two 
European candidates and the one Indian candidate highest in 
the poll would be elected, irrespective of the position in the 
poll of other condidates of either race. 

The common electoral roll for all British subjects and 
■British protected persons, with ref|prvation of seats, waa- 
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propoaed in the Wood-Winterton report and it was further 
suggested that the qualifications for votera should be such as 
to admits if possible, ten per cent, of the domiciled Indians to 
the register. 

For the common electoral roll it is claimed that it would 
bridge the gap between the Europeans and Indians by givings 
a candidate of one race an incentive to study the needs and 
aspirations of the other race. Further, Indian sentiment, both 
in India and Kenya, strongly favours the common electoral 
roll, even though a communal franchise exists in India itself. 

A communal franchise secures that every elector shall 
have the opportunity of being represented by a member with 
sympathies similar to hia own, a consideration which in other 
Colonies has led the domiciled Indians to press for its adop- 
tion ; it is well adapted to the needs of a country such as 
Kenya ; no justification is seen for the suggestion that it is 
derogatory to any of the communities so represented, and 
it is believed that, so far Iroin having a disruptive tendency, 
it would contract rather than widen tbe division between races 
in Kenya, 

So far as Afiicans are concerned, a communal franchise 
provides a framework into which native representation can be^ 
fitted in due season. 

From the point of view of the Indian residents themselves 
this system permits of a far wider franchise being given than 
would be the case if a common electoral roll were introduced, 
and this alone fchould render it acceptable lo all supporters of 
tho Indian claims who have at heart the political development 
of the Indian people* 

Finally, it allows of the immediate grant of electoral 
representation with a wide franchise to tho other community 
in Kenya which is ripe for such institutions, tbe Arabs of the 
Coast. 

These considerations were weighed before the Wood- 
Winterton report was drawn up ; the lecommendation then? 
made turned largely on the desire to meet Indian feeling so 
far as conditions in Kenya would admit. Tiia result of tho 
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vT^fereace to opinion in Kenya of the recommendation that a 
xjoiiimon electoral roll should be adopted^ even though combin- 
ed vviih a leservation of seats, was to show tbat the advantages 
<j 1 aimed for the common electoral roll would in practice have 
been illusory. In the special conditions existing in Kenya it 
is clear that no candidate, European or Indian, could stand as 
41 n ad^ ocate of the interests of the other race without sacrificing 
the support of his own. If elections were to be fought on 
racial lines, as they undoubtedly would have been in Kenya, 
the main advantage claimed for the common elpctoral roll, 
namely, the bringing of the races nearer together, would b© 
iosU 

Having regard to all the circumstances. His Majesty’s 
Government have decided that the interests of all concerned in 
Kenya will be best served by the adoption of communal 
■system of representation. 

(b) Qualifications for Voters * — It is not intended to efliect 
any alteration in the qualifications for admission to the register 
of European voters as laid down in Ordinance No. 22 of 1919 ; 
that is to say, adult suffrage, subject to certain necessary and 
4Justoraary reservations. Under the communal system His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared to grant to Indians a wide 
franchise. It will be a matter for the Governor of the Colony 
4o ascertain tlie views of the Indian community and to submit 
the necessary legislation to give effect thereto. The same 
T>rocedure will be followed in the case of the Arab com.'.vunity. 

(c) Qualifications for Candidates , — His Majesty’s Govern 
ment are prepared to adopt a similar principle in regard to the 
qualifications for candidates, except that there must bo a test 
which will ensure that candidates have such a knowledge of 
The English language as will enablo them to take their part in 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council. No system which 
would involve the use of tW<^ or more official lauguages in the 
OouDcil will be contemplated ; but His Majesty’s Government 
iiav© no ground for supposing tl^at the imposition of this 
necessary condition will create difficulties or limit nnreasonsbljr 
The choice of suitable candidates. 
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(d) Numbers on Legislative ComiciU — The queftion th?n> 
remaina of the number of seats on the Council to be allocated 
to each community. As matters stand, there are eleven elected 
unolTicials (Europeans) on the Council, and as a provisional 
measure authority was given iu 1921 for the substitution of 
four nominated Indian members for the two elected Indian 
members contemplated in Lord Milner’s despatch of the 21st 
May, 1920. 

After full consideration, His Majesty’s Government have 
decided that provismn should be made for five elected Indian 
unofficial members on the Council ; while for the Arabs, it hae 
been decided that there shall be one elected member in addi- 
tion to the nominated Arab official member for whom provision, 
already exists. The Europeans will continue to return eleven 
elected represectatives. The number of nominated official 
members will bo fixed so as to maintain an official majority on 
the Council. 

In the opinion of his Majes'y’s Government adequate re- 
presentation of the interests of each cemmnnity will be secured 
by this allocation. It is desired, however, that the views of 
the Indians in Kenya should be ascertained before a decisioiv 
is taken upon the actual arrangement of the constituencies to be 
represented by the five Indian members. 

No articulate exi^ression of opinion can be yet expected 
from the African tribes in Kenya, and the time has not come 
to consider what should he their representation on the Council. 
The. educational development of individual natives will un- 
doubtedly precede the political education of the general body 
of natives ; there are, indeed, signs of this already. 

In present circumstances the Governor has the advice of 
the Chief Native Commissioner in all matters affecting the 
African population and with the official majority can ensure 
the enactment of any measures for the betterment of the- 
natives which may be approved by His Majesty’s Government. 
It has, however, been suggested that a nominated unofficial, 
member chosen from among the Christian Missionarifs iifc. 
Kenya specially to advise on such matters should be added to 
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Ihe Council until the time comes when the natives are fitted 
jEor direct representation. His Majesty's Government see no 
objection in principle to this arrangement, and they agree that 
provision should be made accordingly. It will be for the 
Governor to select a suitable person for nomination from time 
to time. It will, of course, be understood that there is no 
question of the representation of the Missionary bodies as 
-such, and that consideration of religious denomination will not 
affect the selection. Nor will the nominattion of this one 
member relieve the Governor and his advisers of their full 
responsibility for representing the native interests. 

5. Representation on Executive Council* 

As regards the Executive Council, the present position as 
•set forth in the Wood- W interton report will be maintained, 
except that the Governor will be given authority to nominate 
as an additional unofficial member a suitable person, prefer- 
ably a Missionary, whose advice on matters affecting Africans 
will, in the opinion of the Governor, be of value. 

6. Representation on Municipal Councils, 

The only municipality which hss been set up in Kenya is 
-that of Nairobi. 

The Municipal Corporations Ordinance No 33 of 1922 
provides for Municipal Councils to consist of so many Council- 
lors as the Governor shall determine, and the appointment of 
these Councillors rest with the Governor. 

It was not desired to suspend the enactment of various 
amendments to the existing law which are included in the Ordi- 
nance until the policy as to elections for Municipal Councillors 
had been determined ; consequently, the provision for the 
constitution of Municipal Councils was re-enacted generally in 
the form in which it > appeared in the Municipal Corportaions 
Ordinance of 1909. 

Lord Milner contemplated in 1920 election in lieu of no- 
mination of Municipal Councillors, but no concrete scheme 
was submitted by the Colonial Government for givtng effect 
to that policy. The matter is one requiring careful examina- 
tion, but, in principle, if an elective basis is now introduced,, 
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It follows from the decision in regard to the Legislative* 
'Council that municipal representation must also be on a com> 
munal basis, due provision being made for the protection of the 
interests of the Africans until such time as they are fit to 
exercise a franchise. 

It will be an instruction to the Governor to put forward 
proposals for consideration of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies after he has been able to consult his advisers In 
Kenya. 

7 , Segregation in Toivnshi^is* 

V 

The next matter for consideration is that of segregation 
of the European and non-European races. Following upon 
Professor Simpson’s report, a policy of segregation was adopt- 
ed in principle, and it was proposed by Lord Milner to retain 
this policy both on sanitary and social grounds. So far as 
commercial segregation is concerned, it has already been 
generally agreed that this should be disconlinued. But in 
regard to residential segregation, matters have been in suspense 
for some time, and all sales of township plots have been held 
up pending a final decision on the question ot principle in- 
volved. It is now the view of the competent medical autho- 
rities that, as a sanitation measure, segregation of Europeans 
and Asiatics is not absolutely essential for the preservation of 
the health of the community; the rigid enforcement of sanitary, 
police and building regulations, without any racial discrimina- 
tion, by the Colonial and municipal authorities will suffice. It 
may well prove that iu practice the different races will, by a 
natural affinity, keep together in separate quarters, but to 
effect such separation by legislative enactment except on the 
strongest sanitary grounds would not, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, bo justifiable. They have therefore 
decided that the policy of segregation as between Europeans 
and' Asiatics in the townships must be abandoned. 

But for the present, at any rate, it is considered desirable, 
as in other native dependencies, to keep the residential qiiar* 
ters of natives, so far as may be practicable, separate from 
those of the immigrant races. ’In thi case of individual 



natives, such as servants, strict segregation would be unwo k- 
able; but it is important 4hat, when areas have been fixed in^ 
townships for native residence, those areas should be regarded 
as definitely set aside for the use of natives, and no encroach- 
ment thereon by non-African races should be permitted. 

8. Reservation of Highlands. 

As early as 1906 the question of the grant of land in the 
Highlands to non-Europeans had arisen for consideration, and 
Lord Elgin, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
informed the Commissioner (now styled Governor) that it 
would not be in accordance with the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to restrict any section of His Majesty’s subjects 
from holding any Ihnd in British Protectorates ; but he 
thought, in view of the comparatively limited area of the 
East Africa Protectorate suitable for European cultivation, 
that a reasonable discretion should be exercised in dealing- 
with applications for land from natives of India or other non- 
Europeans. The principle which had been acted upon by the 
^previous Commissioner, namely, that agricultural laud in the 
Highlands should bo granted only to Europeans, was approved. 

Lord Elgin confirmed his decision in 1908. stating thats 
while it was not consonant with the views of His Majesty’, 
Government to impose any legal restrictions upon any 
section of the community, grants in the upland area should not, 
as a matter of administrative convenience, be made to Asiatics. 

It has been claimed on the side of the Indians, first, that 
Lord Elgin’s decision only related to the initial grant of 
Government land in the Highlands, and that it has since been 
stretched so as to preclude the transfer of land from Europeans 
to Indians in that area, and furtlier, that Lord Elgin’s state- 
ment that no legal restrictions should be imposed has been 
varied by the terms of the Crown Land Ordinance of 1915. 

At the time of Lord Elgin’s decisions. Government land 
in the East Africa Protectorate was alienated by allotment by 
the Lands Office, and the Commissioner had the power of veto 
on all transfer of laud between private holders. In view of 
this general veto, it was unnecessary for Lord Elgin to deal 
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specifically with the questiou of transfer, and, aldjough n,i 
public statement was made on the point, it is clear that the 
question of land in the Kast Africa Protectorate was consi- 
dered by his successors and the local authorities on the basis 
that the reservation of the Highlands to Kuropeans must cover 
transfer as well as original grant from the Crown. 

In the consideration of land policy which led to the 
enactment of the Crown Lands Onlinance of 1915 , it was 
decided : — 


(a) To substitute for the system of selling hind by allot- 
ment the system of selling leases at public auction, 
(i) To abolish the (ioveriior’s general power of veto on 
transfer, which was foiinil to interfere unduly 
with the lessee’s ability to deal with bis land by 
mortgage, &c. 

In order to apply these decisions in a manner consistent 
with the principle of the reservation of the Highlands to Euro- 
peans, it was found necessary to provide tliat, in announcing 
the conditions of the sale of particular farms, the Land Officer 
should stale (in oases where the point arose) whether the bid- 
ding at the auction was limited to Europeans or not. To deal 
with the case o£ transfer it was necessary to retain, in a modi- 
fied form, the Governor’s power of veto, and this matter was 
very fully considered by Mr. Harcourt (the late Viscount Har- 
court), who was Secretary of State at the time. He refused 
to agree to a veto on transfers between Europeans and Asiatics 
involving a definite racial discrimiDation ; but, in order not 
only to deal with the particular case of the Highlands, but at 
the same time to secure protection for non European land- 
holders (particularly in the coast strip which now forms the 
Kenya Protectorate) against their being victimised by conces- 
sion hunters, he approved of provision being made to retain 
the power of veto on transfers between persons of different 
races. 


It will be observed that the passages in the Crown Lands 
Ordinance of 1915 which have been complained of raised no 
new principle, but merely maintained the principle of past 
10 
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practice. Nor can it be claimed that they amount to legal 
discrimination against Indians* for it would be possible for 
the Executive Government to grant land in the Highlands to 
an Asiatic, or to approve of the transfer of land from a Euro- 
pean to an Asiatic, without any alteration in the existing law. 

In adhering to the position adopted by his predecessors 
in this matter, Lord Milner, when Secretary of State, made it 
clear that tlie reservation of a certain area for Europeans 
implied that a similar reservation slionld be availnble for 
Indiums who wished to take up agricultural land, and he con- 
templated a reservation of such land in tire Lowlands of 
Kenya, on the understanding that the land offered to Indian 
settler's would he examined as to its suitability and adequacy 
by a representative wliorn the Indian Government might send. 

After reviewing the liiatory of this question and taking 
into consideration the facts that during the last fifteen years 
European Britisli subjects have' been encouraged to develop 
the Highlands and that during that period settlers have taken 
up land in the Highland? on this understanding, His Majesty’s 
Government have aecided that the existing practice must be 
inaintaircd as regards horh initial grants and trin-firs. 

An area of land in the Lowlands which can ho set aside 
withunt infiinging on native reserves and without conflicting 
with native requirements will be temporarily reserved in 
order that it may he aseertainerl by experience what demand 
tliOTc is for agricultural land on the part of Indians who will 
give suitable guarantees of their intention to develop the land 
themselves. After the expiration of a limited period, tlu^ 
reservation of this area in the Lowlands will bo reconsidered 
in the light of the experience so gained. 

9. Immigration. 

Finally the question of immigration into Kenya has been 
canvassed both by tb.e Europeans and by the Indians. It is 
sufficient to say that f, lie line taken has varied with the point 
of view, and it is not necessary to present the arguments 
which have been advanced. 

It may be stated definitely that only in extreme circum- 
atances could His Majesty’s Government contemplate legisla- 
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lion designed to exclude from a British Colony immigrants 
from any other part of the British Empire. Such racial dis- 
crimination in immigration regulations, whether specific or 
implied, would not be in accord with the general policy of 
His Majesty’s Govei iiinent. and they cannot countenance the 
introduction of any such legislation in Kenya. 

The existing Inunigration Uegulations of the Colony are 
of quite general application. It is clearly as iinpoitant in the 
general interests of Kenya to prohibit the entry of undesirablo 
persons from Europe or America as from Asia. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Regulations in present circumstances 
nre inadequate for this general purpose. But the considera- 
tion ^vhich must govern imimgration policy in Kenya is purely 
economic, and strict rega-d rmist bo paid to the interests of 
tire African. When the (juestion is re-examined from this 
standpoint, it is evident to His Majesty’s Government that 
some further con< rol over immigration in tire economic interests 
of the rifilives of Kenya is re(|nired. The primary duty of the 
Colonial Government is the advancement of the African, and 
it is incumbent upon them to protect liim from an influx of 
immigrants from any country that miglit tend to retard his 
economic <lcveIopmeut. 

In course of time, as th(‘ natives progress inlellcctnally, 
they will no doubt lake the place which Africans hold in other 
parts of British Tropical Africa in niechaiiical and snhordinate 
clerical work and in small trade, and it must Ire the aim of the 
Biitish administration to fnitljcr this development by all possi- 
ble means, With this object the Colonial verninent must 
weigh, so far as may be practicable, the etlect on native in- 
terests of the admission to the Colony of would-be imniigrantH 
of any race No infoimation is yet available to show what 
nnmbor of immigrants follo^^ing a paiticnlar occupation the 
Colony can absorb. The problem is complicated by the position 
of the separate dependecy of Uganda, to which the normal 
access lies through Mombasa and the Kenya Colony, and this 
necessitates careful consideration before any scheme is defi- 
nitely decided upon. Further, some airangement must be 
devised for securing a strictly impartial examination of appli- 
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cations for entry into Kenya, .possibly by a Board on which 
the various communities, including the natives, would be re- 
presented. It will, therefore, be an instruction to the Governor 
of Kenya to explore th matter further on his return to the 
Colony, and, in concert with the Governor of Uganda, to submit 
proposals to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving 
effect to that amount of control of immigration which the 
economic interests of the natives of both dependencies lequire. 

10. Conclusion. 

In conclusion, His Maicsty's Government desire to record 
that the decisions embodied in this memorandum have only 
been taken after an exhaustive review of the several compli- 
cating factors which have led to the present unhappy contro- 
versy. Their constant endeavour throughtout their deliberations 
has been to relate the principles which must govern the adinini- 
straticn of a British Colony in Tropical Africa to the wider 
considerations of general Imperial policy as enunciated in the 
Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921, It is regretted 
that on certain material points it ba? not been possible to meet 
the wishes of the Government of India, whose views have 
received the fullest consideration from His Majesty's Govern- 
ment at the instance of the Secretary of State for India. It is 
not to be expected that issues so grave can be composed to the 
immediate satisfaction of the several interests concerned, but 
His Majesty’s Goveinment believe that tbc decisions now 
taken, resting as they do on the b’-oad basis of th 3 British trustee- 
ship for the African, provide an ecjuitublo adjustment of those 
in’erests. It is the confident expectation of His Majesty’s 
Government that, if the whole matter is viewed in its true 
perspective, decisions so based will be accorded general accep- 
tance, and it is their earnest hope that a sincere effort will be 
made to restore in Kenya that spirit of co-operation and 
good-will so essential to its welfare and^development. 





A CONSCIENCE CLAUSE 

fOR INDIANS 

IN INDIAN EDUCATION CODES. 

I 

Freedom of conscience is now recognised in Brit- 
ain to such an extent that several statutes requiring the 
performance of certain acts contain clauses granting 
to peisons who have conscientious scruples to perform 
them immunity from the penalties attached to the non* 
performance. A clause of this nature is known as a 
conscience clause. In the law relating to education 
the concience clause confers on the parent the right to 
withdraw his child from the religious instruction pro- 
vided in a school maintained or aided out of Treasury 
grants or rates without forfeitina: any of the other be- 
nefits and privileges of the school. This right has, 
perhaps, come to be regarded as part of the birthright of 
the European.lt is safegaurded in thegrants-in-aid codes 
of India in respect of schools and colleges for Europ- 
eans and Anglo-Indians, while Indian parents, wishing 
to get their children educated in State-aided institu- 
tions belonging to Protestant Christian Missions, have 
no option but to submit them to indoctrination in a reli- 
gion in which they have no faith and naturally do not 
desire their children to acquire any faith. The invidi- 
ous distinction, as soon as it is pointed out, is apt to 
hurt the pride of a people whom a newly-awakened sense 
of Tsubjection has made over-sensitive. They will do 
well, however, to remember that everywhere fre^jdom 
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has only marched with slow painful steps and that 
with human nature as it is to-day, love of liberty too 
often means love of liberty for yourself and for others 
only so long as they are not under you. Neither com- 
munities nor organisations have ever willingly surren- 
dered power, though it had been shown to be grounded 
in justice, but have defended it to the last, even under 
pleas of altruism and philanthropy. 

The history of education in England is disfigured 
by the wrangles and recriminations caused by what is 
hnown as the religious difficulty. The Church of Eng- 
land, which was at first in almost entire possession of 
the field, looked with horror on the growth of dissent in 
the community and desired to stamp it out. Once Dr. 
Wilberforce declared that over-crowded cottages, beer- 
houses and dissent were the three greatest obstacles to 
the prosperity and happiness of the poor people. Dissen- 
ters and Non-conformists were in a minority almost 
everywhere, and even where they were in considerable 
numbers they had not always the funds and the organ- 
isations necessary for the establishment of schools of 
their own. Their children were taught distinctive 
Church doctrines of which they strongly disapproved, 
and in some cases, it would appear, little else was 
taught in the way of secular knowledge. From the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century -they went on demand- 
ing exemption for their children from the obnoxious 
teaching and their cry grew louder every year. For 
full fifty years the Church party succeeded in resisting 
♦he conscience clause, though it found place in some 
form or other in every one of the many schemes or bills 
for national education that were put forward with uni- 
form ill-success till 1870. Against bitter opposition Mr. 
X*owe got it inserted into the Revised Code of 1862 for 
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the distribution of the parliamentary building grant, 
and in 1864 his successor for the first time succeeded in 
refusing aid to a church school which refused to work 
the conscience clause. The principle had been won, 
though for some time yet bickerings continued to be 
heard. The duty of adjusting conflicting claims and 
holding the scales even between the differert parties 
taiight the Department of Education in England the 
necessity of a conscience clause. And one need not 
doubt that the same sense of duty will impel the Edu- 
cation Department in India to support the demand for 
a like provision as soon as it is effectively made. When 
Mr. Forster, in introducing his famous bill of 1870, 
mentioned the conscience clause embodied in section 7, 
he had little opposition to encounter as to the princi- 
ple. Champions of secular education regarded it as a 
palliative and a poor one at that* Much objection, how 
ever, was made to its form, which was certainly ill-cal- 
culated to make it an easy means of defence for the 
weak against the strong. It ran : — 

“No scholar shall be required, as a condition of being 
“admitted into or of attending or of enjoying all the be- 
“nefits of the school, to attend, or to abstain from attend- 
“ing, any Sunday school, or any place of religious wor- 
“ship, or to learn any such catechism or religious for- 
“mulary, or to be present at any such lesson or instruc- 
^*tion or observance as may have been objected to on re- 
“ligious grounds by the parent of the scholar sending 
“his objection in writing to the managers or principal 
“teachers of the school or one of them.“ 

It was pointed out that the poor ignorant parent 
should not have it oast on him to state his objection in 
writing and send it at the proper time to the proper 
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authority, and that, unless the religious and the secular 
instruction were made clearly and conveniently separ- 
able, the clause would be found difficult for the school 
authorities to observe and the conscientious objector to 
enforce. At the Committee stage, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment replaced it by what was called a time-table 
conscience clause, which, though strongly protested 
against in some quarters, was finally acquiesced in by 
nearly all parties. In this form it stands to-day : — 

“(1) It shall not be required, as a condition of any, 
“child being admitted into or continuing in the school 
“that he shall attend or abstain fron attending any Sun- 
“day school or any place of religious worpship, or that 
*‘he shall attend any religious observance, or any instruq- 
“tion in religious subjects, in his school or elsewhere, 
“from which observance or instruction he may be with- 
“drawn by his parent, or that he shall, if withdrawn by 
*his parent, attend the school on any day exclusively 
“set apart from religious observance by the religious 
“body to which his parent belongs ; 

“(2) The time or times during which any religious 
“observance is practised, or instruction in religious sub- 
“jects is given at any meeting of the school, shall be 
“either at the^beginning or at the end, or at the begin- 
•‘ning and the end of such meeting, and shall be inserted, 
“in a time-table to be approved by theEducationDepart- 
**ment and to be kept permanentlyjand conspicuously 
* affixed in each school-room; and any scholar may be 
‘withdrawn by his parent from such observance or ins- 
“truction without forfeiting any of the other^benefits of 
'‘the school.** 

A few extracts from the speeches of the day will 
fitly close this part of the subject. First let us hear 
the dissatisfaction. Mr. Auberon Herbert said 
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“The time had not long past when the conscience 
“clause meant tolerance and concession. When it had 
“that value, it had been asked for and it had been refus- 
“ed ; but now, when the time for it had gone past and 
“when the value of the clause had sunk in the estimation 
“of the country, and when the country cared no longer 
“for it, it was offered as the basis of the new system of 
“national education. The conscience clause was itself 
“fallacious and illusory, for it was put forward as being 
“the protection of the weak, whereas it was only the 
“strong and independent man who could take advantage 
“of it.” 

Others struck more at the root. Sir William (then 
Mr. Vernon) Haroourt used a striking illustration : — 

“It is the old story of Thomas Moore, which he bor- 
“rowed from Sydney Smith, which described the relations 
“between the rice-eating Hindoo and the beef-eating 
“Englishman. The rice-eating Hindoo paid for the 
■“butcher's shop and for the beef he could not eat, because 
^‘the dominant Englishman preferred meat to rice. This 
‘'bill proposes to establish out of the rates a religious 
“education which every body is to pay for and only a 
“portion to use. Is that what the Liberal party under- 
“stand by religious equality ? We are told that the 
“minority need not use the religion paid for with their 
“money, and that they receive complete and adequate 
“protection by what is called the conscience clause. 
“Nothing reveals a more complete and utter misappre- 
“hension of the whole condition of the question than to 
“suppose that so radical an injustice could be cured by a 
‘^‘conscience clause. It is like saying to the minority, 
“We have made you pay for a dinner consisting of ma- 
^‘terials which you cannot consume, but if you wish it we 
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^Vili be so gracious and liberal as to allow you not to eat 
*‘it. ’Of course, if you forced a man to eat what disagreed 
‘with him, an additional injustice would be perpetrat- 
“ed,but that does not cure the original injustice of making 
“a man pay for what he did not want and could not use- 
'‘1 confess that this conscience clause has always seem- 
*‘ed to me an imposture and a sham, and I believe that 
“the day is tolerably near when it is about to be found 
“out. The conscience clause is like the grant to May- 
“nooth. It was a sort of illogical invention to justify an 
“indefensible system. It was made necessary by a sys- 
“tem of denominational education, and unless you are 
“going to perpetuate and extend that system, it will no 
“longer be wanted.” 

To the like effect spoke Mr. H. Richard : — 

“Perhaps my Right Hon. friend will say to me, 
“ ‘you have the protection of the conscience clause.* I, 
“shall have a word to say about that directly. But in the 
“meantime observe that there is no conscience clauie 
“for rate-payers; and even if we could protect our own 
“children perfectly from such teaching, we object to pay 
‘*for supporting schools which teach such doctrines to 
“anybody’s children. Now as to the conscience clause. 
“That is at best a bungling and unsatisfactory expedient 
‘^It might have done very well for a time of transition, 
“while the churches were unlearning;the notion of which 
“they had become possessed, that they had a sort of 
“divine or prescriptive right to control the education of 
“all the children of the country. The conscience clause 
“was useful in letting them down gently from such high 
“pretension. But I should be sorry that it should become 
“a,permanent part of our educational legislation. For 
“what is it but a kind of educational Toleration Act ? I 
‘'had hoiked that we had all seen and felt the utter pre*- 
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‘'sumption of any man, or anybody of men, saying ta 
“another body of their fellowmen or fellow-- subjects^ 
“‘We will tolerate you in professing the faith y:u be- 
“lieve to be true, and in worshipping God according to* 
“your conscience/ But that is what a conscience clause 
“distinctly says. It says, ‘If you pay towards support-^ 
“ing a school in which our creed is taught, we will tole- 
‘‘rate you so far as to permit you to withdraw your chil* 
“dren when that creed is taught.’ ” 

In the same strain Mr. Winterbotham said in a 
speech which made a great impression on the House : — 
“I think Mr. Mill takes a truer view of human nature 
“when he says the society of equals is the best school 
“for moral training. Pity and condescension are wel- 
“corned by weakness; yet it remains true that ‘to be 
“weak is to be miserable’ ; and that same condescension 
“which is soothing to the weak is an insult to the strong. 
“Sir, the time has come for us when toleration and in- 
“tolerance are alike intolerable.’’ 

All this is from the point of view of men who have 
got the conscience clause and look beyond the denomi- 
national system of which it is a necessary condition. 
But in India, where denominational religious instruc- 
tion is allowed and the only condition on which it is 
tolerable, namely, the conscience clause, has not yet 
been granted, it is profitable to dwell on the authorita- 
tive utterances which explain its nature and declare 
its justness. Mr. Forster said in introducting the 
Bill 

“It seems to me quite clear, if we approach the sub- 
“jeot without any prejudice, that in taking money from 
“the tax-payer to give his children secular education, we 
“have no right to interfere with his feelings as a parent, 
“or to oblige him to accept for his children ^religious 
“education to which he objects. ’’ 
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Again, at a later stage, he said ; — 

“That principle (the principle of the conscience 
^‘clause) was in our minds the most perfect pro- 
^'tection of the religiou^ opinions of the Dissenters and 
‘'of the Secularists — of every parent, in a word, with re- 
^‘gard to bis views of religion or even against religion. 
“We wished to give every parent the most complete 
“power to withdraw his child from any religious educa* 
^‘tion of which he might disapprove, and at the same 
“time we desired to provide that his child should not 
“lose the secular instruction* to which he has a right 
“and for which the rates are paid.” 

Gladstone? as sturdy a champion of the Church 
and of religious education as could be wished, said : 

“The very best conscience clause that can be devis- 
“ed in terms may be to a great extent neutralized, where 
“there is a disposition to neutralize it, unless it be also 
“further guarded by some conditions as to time We there- 
“fore propose a time-table conscience clause, founded 
^‘upon the double principle of an entire freedom, so far 
“as the interposition of the clause goes, in the matter 
“of religious instruction, — although the time for that 
“instruction must necessarily be circumscribed — and an 
'^entire freedom on the part of the parents corresponding 
*'with the freedom of the teacher to teach. 

'‘We propose that a time-table conscience clause 
^‘shall cover all schools whatever , receiving any description 
of aid, whether from rates or from the Privy Council P 

Later, in the same debate, Gladstone thus summed 
up :~ 

“The object of our measure is to bring home the 
“blessing of elementary education to every child in the 
^'country ; and to do so with all the freedom and favour 
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"“that can properly be bestowed by the action of the State 
“upon religious trainingi land to do it at the same time 
with the fullest protection in every case to the rights of 
conscience"* 

What is commonly known as the Cowper-Temple 
clause is sometimes mistaken for the conscience clause. 
It is, however, different. It is embodied in Section 14 
of the Act of 1870 and relates only to the class of public 
elementary schools which are maintained by School 
Boards out of school rates. In such a school the Board 
is left free to decide whether religious instruction that 
maybe given is subject to the restriction proposed by Mr- 
Cowper-Temple and accepted by the Government, viz. 
“no religious catechism or formulary which is distinc- 
tive of any religious denomination shall be taught.’* 
Even this, which in the result amounts to nothing be- 
yond reading the Bible without note or comment, is 
subject to the time-table conscience clause already 
cited (Section 7). 



II 


[ THE BUSY READER MAY SKIP THIS SECTION. ] 

The question of the conscience clause has a history 
even in India, however, brief; but it can be fully un- 
derstood only when set against its proper background. 
Before the Education Despatch of 1854, while yet the 
Council of Education was in existence, Mr. F. J. Halli- 
day, afterwards Lieutanant-Governor of Bengal, raised 
the question of giving State-aid to the educational 
work of Christian Missions. The proposal encount- 
ered strong resistance in the Council, especially from 
Mr. J, P. Grant and did not make headway. In 1853 
Mr. Macleod, Commissioner and Superintendent of 
the Trans-Sutlej States, recommended the measure 
to the Government of the Punjab. Next year Lord 
Dalhousie, in dealing with the proposal, minuted as 
follows : — 

“During my administration here, I have carefully 
followed the traditional policy which has been handed 
^down to the Government of India for its observance 
in ail matters into which there enters a religious ele- 
ment. But I am of opinion that for these days we 
‘carry the principle of neutrality too far; that even in 
a political point of view, we err in ignoring so comple- 
tely as we do the agency of ministers of our own true 
faith extending education among the people ; and that 
the time has now come when grants of money in aid 
of secular education, carried on in schools established 
‘and conducted by Christian Missionaries, might be 
^made by the Government without any risk of giving, 
'‘rise to those evils which a recognition of such agencjr 
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“has hitherto been thought likely to create, and with 
“the certainty of producing anjimmense and an immedi- 
“ate effect in the extension of sound secular education 
“throughout the masses of the population in India, 

“I sincerely trust that the Hon’ble Court of Direc- 
“tors, whe i they reply to the reference which must 
“now be made to them, may see fit to recognise the 
“principle I have now advocated, and may be pleased to 
“authorise the Government of India to act upon it in 
“the exercise of a sound discretion.” 

Soon after the great Despatch of Sir Charles Wood: 
arrived, and it was held by some authorities to sanction 
the departure from accepted policy which the masterful 
pro-Consul advocated. His colleague, Mr. Grant, could 
not contain his misgiving and recorded a minute too 
long to quote in full. A few sentences, however, must 
be given. 

“The Governor- General admits that this proposal 
“is in violation of the traditional policy handed down 
“to the Government of India for its observance in all 
“matters into which there enters a religious element*^ 
“Now the originators of this traditional policy were the 
“founders of no less a work than the British Empire in 
“India ; and of all the parts of the work they founded, 
“that in which their success has been most striking is 
“that in which the religious element is most conoarned. 
“This proposal was also in violation of an unbroken 
“chain of express orders issued by a long succession of 
“Home Governments. 

■yr * * ■»:- 

“We have only to imagine the same policy adopted 
“at home, to become sensible of what the feeling of 
“Mahomedans and Hindoos under such policy would be^ 
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in India. How, for example, would the Scotch feel, and 
how would they be likety to act, if Scotch taxes were 
spent upon propaganda missions in Scotland ? I am 
firmly persuaded that unless in practice it be so contri- 
ved that all breach, and all appearance of breach of 
^ rehgious neutrality can be avoided, a blow will be 
struck at our power in India, which in the course of 
time may prove fatal. 


So many dangers and evils seem to threaten us on 
our abandomment of the known and plain course of ab- 
solute disconnection with all proselytising institutions , 
^ that I trust those who think that such abandonment 
18 proper, will admit that we must walk with infinite 
^^caution in the untried and difficult path we are 
about to enter.” 

Some impression appears to have been produced 
in the minds of the Directors by these strong and earnest 
observations. In their Despatch of 18th April 1855 
they say 

observations made by Mr. Grant upon the sub- 
ject of grants-in-aid have not escaped our attention. 
.Although we have deliberately arrived at the conclu- 
sion that such grants are not inconsistent with religious 
neutrality, and have accordingly sanctioned their in. 
troduction, we fully appreciate the necessity which 
exists for the exercise of great caution in setting on 
foot a system which may possibly be open to miscon - 
struction, and we fully confide in your discretion and 
care in framing practical rules.” 

causes to which the mutiny of 
1857 was attributed was the suspicion engendered by 
Ihe new policy of aiding missionary schools. Sir 
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George Clerk, who had retired from the Government of 
Bombay, wrote a letter in 1858 to Lord Ellenborough» 
President of the Board of Control, in which he made 
the following suggestion: — 

“The Government of India should be directed to 
“consider in a calm and unobtrusive spirit the best mode 
“of rendering education really popular, to regulate it 
“with no attempt at proselytism, open or disguised, and 
“to reply that our greatest strength consists in regard- 
“ing with feelings of charity and patience the pursuit^ 
“of religious instruction by all of different persuasions 
“according to their several creeds.” 

In forwarding this letter to India, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough added some views of his own. 

***** 

“I do not observe in the letter of the Court in 1854 
“any direct explicit instruction to afford aid to schools 
“under the charge of missionaries; but the expressions 
“of the Court in that letter have been interpreted as per- 
“mitting, if they do not direct, such an application of 
“public money and it has been so applied. 

“This measure, even guarded as it appears to be, by 
“restricting the aid of Government to the secular edu- 
“cation of the natives in missionary schools, seems to 
“me to be of a very perilous character. 

“The primary object of the missionary is prose* 
“lytism. 

“I must express my doubt whether to aid by Govern- 
“mentjfunds the imparting even of purely secular edu- 
“cation in a missionary school, is consistent with the 
“promises so often made to the people and till now so 
“scrupulously kept of perfeotjneutrality in matters of 
“religion/* 
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It would have been a wonder if these views were 
not vigorously combated in India. The Lieutenant- 
'Oovernor of Bengal, Mr. Halliday, one of the earliest 
advocates of the pro-missionary policy, entered the lists 
with an elaborate minute from which many passages 
might be cited with benefit to the reader. But room 
can be found only for one. It touches one weak spot 
in the character of the average Hindu parent, which 
remains to-day as marked a characteristic as it was 
half a century ago. 

“No doubt, the comparative cheapness of 
*^the missionary school has its effect in attracting 
“pupils; the Hindoos being glad, for the difference of 
“perhaps a few annas, to resort to the mis- 
“sionary school, not considering the chances of con- 
“version worthy to be weighed against the saving of 
“their money. But if, on such slight pecuniary induce- 
“ment, large numbers of Hindoos send their children to 
“those schools for the secular advantages they give, the 
“notion of excluding the schools from the general bene^ 
“fits of grants-in-aid becomes to me altogether unintel- 
“ligible. This is to be more Hindoo than the Hindoos 
“themselves. The Hindoos are not afraid of the schools, 
“nay, they approve of them, and show it by sending their 
‘‘children to them in large numbers; yet we are on no 
‘^acoount to aid them, out of respect for the consciences 
“of these very Hindoos: nay? we are to be afraid of being 
“seen looking over the hedge at them, and are to shrink 
“from the responsibility of giving them a single obolus? 
“lest, as Lord Ellenborough says? it should naturally 
“give alarm to the people.” 

As the new policy found favour? the cause of mis- 
sionary education prospered and in proportion as it 
.prospered? the orthodox community were agitated with 
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suspicion and fear. The feeling was perhaps greatest 
in the Madras Presidency^ where owing perhaps to the 
passive character and general helplessness of the popu- 
lation> the missionary gained the surest foothold? and 
oertain officials? unchecked by public opinion? openly 
took part in missionary proceedings. The Secretary of 
State must have been uneasy about the state of things 
in India, for in April 1859 he sent out a Despatch or- 
dering a full inquiry into the working of the grant-in- 
aid system and calling for suggestions as to how the 
educational interests of the people might be advanced 
and at the same time ‘'the risk of misapprehension may 
be lessened and the minds of the people may be set at 
rest/’ Meanwhile quiet Madras had been stirred and 
she found her voice. On the open ground opposite 
Pachaiyappa’s institution six or seven thousand per- 
sons, Hindus and Muhammadans, met in April 1859, 
under the chairmanship of Sree Krishha Tatachariar, 
‘'High Priest of the Hindoos and warden of the Con- 
jeveram pagoda,” and adopted a memorial to the Secre- 
tary of State, praying in effect that the money given as 
aid to missionary education might be utilised in esta- 
blishing Government institutions and officers of Govern- 
ment might be restrained from openly countenancing 
the efforts of missionaries. Sir Charles Trevelyan, then 
Governor of Madras, wrote tactfully on the memorial. 
Three of his sentences will be transcribed here : — 

“Although this petition was preceded by a public 
“meeting at which speeches were made and resolutions 
“were moved in the English form? and although it may 
“contain some facts and arguments which are not fami- 
“liarly known to all the subscribers, the document 
“ought in its main scope and tendency to bo accepted as 
“a genuine expression of the native mind. The subject 
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“of the petition is the same as that which has been the 
‘'pretext and, to a certain extent, the cause of the great 
“convulsion in Upper India; but while Her Majesty’s 
“soldiers and subjects in Northern India have risen in 
“mutiny and rebellion to obtain thelredress of their alleg- 
“ed grievances, the faithful people of the south have 
'‘had recourse to the legal and constitutional mode of 
petition to make their wishes and apprehensions known. 
“They have even with affectionate loyalty waited untit 
“the rebellion was suppressed? lest the petition coming 
“amidst the din of arms might seem to convey some- 
“thing of a menace.” 

Nothing came of this petition in the end. Success 
stimulated the zeal and the enterprise alike of the 
missions. Schools arid hospitals supported by them 
sprang up in numerous places. The needs of the people 
were enormous, and it is no wonder that good work took 
quick and strong root. The authorities must have been 
superhuman if they did not take pride in the devotion 
and self-sacrificing labours of their countrymen and 
give them proper need of encouagement and co-operation. 
The people who benefited by the mission organisation 
looked on them with gratitude and admiration. But 
there was another side to the picture. The very fervour 
of these Christain workere must have occasionally over- 
leapt their discretion, and it is easy to imagine how the 
patience and subraissiveness of the poor people drew 
the more eager and aggressive spirits among them into 
situations where they appeared more in the light of 
insidious enemies of the religions of the land and dis- 
turbers of the peace of families and the even tenour of 
village life than as meek messengers of the evangel of 
charity and good-will or as chastened vehicles of high 
culture and enlightenment. Through the English educa- 
tion offered in their institutions it was feared that they 
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were building up a subtle and dangerous influence des- 
tined one day to menace the self-reliance and initiative 
of the community as well as to sap the foundations of 
their ancient faith. Here and there the men of local 
influence, in recoil from mission education, turned to 
government agency as a refuge and petitioned the 
authorities for the starting of State schools. The 
petitions were not always granted, and some cases of 
refusal were obvioualy in the interests of mission insti- 
tutions already in existence, but either inadequate or 
unpopular. Two instances that occurred in the sixties 
will be of interest as they went up to the Secretary of 
State and made a faint stir. In 1863 some leading 
citizens of Trichinopoly secured the support of the 
Collector of their district and of the Director of Public 
Instruction for a project to have a government zillah 
school in the town and, as a practical proof of their 
earnestness, deposited a sura of two thousand rupees as 
their contribution towards the cost of the necessary 
building, and explained that, as the townmen bad al- 
ready paid towards the cost of a Civil Dispensary, it was 
not possible to collect more from them. Now there 
were already two mission schools in Trichinopoly, and 
the Madras Government bade the Director consult with 
the managers and reconsider his recommendation of the 
request of the inhabitants. That officer, Mr. E. B. Powell, 
after careful investigation repeated his former opinion, 
backed up this time by the opinions of four leading 
citizens to indicate the weight and genuineness of the 
local demand. Their names were C. Bauloo Mudaliyar, 
Native Surgeon; D. Seshaiya, Head Master of the 
Normal, School; Krishna Aiyangar, District Munsiff; 
and Venkata Rau, Court Sheristadar. Through three 
years the correspondence went on. Finally in 1866 Mr. 
Bauloo Mudaliyar and others were informed that the 
2 
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Government of Madras were not prepared to grant their 
request and their subscription towards a building would 
be returned. Viscount Cranborne, Secretary of State, 
approved of the action of the Madras Government, but 
two members of his Council dissented. They were both 
Bombay ment Sir George Clerk, already mentioned, and 
Sir Erskine Perry, who had been Chief Justice and 
President of the Council of Education. Sir George 
appealed to the Despatch of July 1854, and concluded 
his minute as follows : — 

^^Because in dealing with a people so dis- 
“cerning as our native subjects in India dis- 
“tingenuous measures will always fail to carry with us 
“the influential classes.Because history shows that even 
“under foreign rule India could exhibit a full treasury 
“and an industrious, contented people, and we cannot 
“succeed in attaining these important ends of govern- 
“ment, while opposing, for proselytising objects, the 
“reasonable requests of our native subjects in matters of 
“vital moment to them.” 

Sir Erskine Perry’s dissent deserves to be reproduc- 
ed entire, as it takes a just view of the situation and 
recognises that the wind has to be tampered to the 
shorn lamb. 

“I also dissent from the decision in this case as the 
“effect of it is to compel the inhabitants of this large town 
'*( Trichinopoly ) either to send their sons to a mission 
^^school, which they dislike and which is equal to a Gov- 
“ernment Zillah School, or to have no school at all. 

“For it is not sound to argue they may, if they 
“choose, establish a school of their own, and then get a 
‘Vrant'in-aid. This is easy enough for missionaries or 
“for educated natives who are acquainted with the ope- 
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^rations of gran ts^in- aid schools. But it is not easy for 
“a town like this, wholly inexperienced in the matter? to 
^*establish such a school? and we find by their refusal 
^^that there are practical obstructions in the way.’* 

Three years later, the people of Tinnevelly made a 
similar request to the Madras Government' but it was 
refused partly in the interest of an indigenous school 
and partly in that of a mission school already establish- 
ed. The Secretary of State, this time the Duke of Argyll , 
apparently approved? but once more Sir George Clerk 
recorded his dissent. The consciousness that his view 
of the 1854 Despatch and his educational policy had no 
more chance of prevailing and the fear of a second 
mutiny in India had converted him into a perfect Cas- 
sandra. From his minute only one passage will be 
given here, where he reproduces part of a letter written 
to him in 1862 when he was Governor of Bombay by Sir 
Alexander Grant? the Director of Public Instruction, a 
name that carries great weight in the world of learning. 
Sir Alexander had written: — 

“In regard to grants-in-aid to missionary schools I 
“quite resolved to resign my appointment, rather than 
“be a party to carrying out a policy which I believe to 
“be unjust to the native taxpayer, and dangerous to the 
“Empire in India. It is hardly credible that the lessons 
“of the mutiny should be so soon forgotten.” 

Entrenched on firm ground, the mission bodies ad- 
vanced from strength to strength. They perfected their 
organisation here and enjoyed besides the strong back- 
ing of the Missionary Council in England, who appear 
somehow to be ever able to exert strong pressure on the 
Secretary of State for India and his Council. It was a 
time of high hope. Some able ministers and teacher^ 
achieved renown and fired the ambitions of others. A 
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vision of converted India haunted the dreams of over- 
wrought zealots. And education> particularly higher 
education^ was considered to be the fittest weapon by 
which India should be added to the empire of Christ 
The Despatch of 1854 was read and re-read. Its inner 
purpose now appeared to be not only that mission agen- 
cies engaged in education should be aided out of the 
general revenues of the country, but that Government 
should extend no further their direct efforts in educa- 
tion, but on the contrary, should withdraw entirely 
from the field, content to stimulate private effort and 
aid it with their vast resources. Forty years ago pri- 
vate effort in education meant mostly missionary effort. 
To carry conviction, the champions of Missionary edu- 
cation pointed with pride to the religious and moral 
education afforded in their institutions? while the train- 
ing in State seminaries was godless and had a most 
harmful effect on the character of the young. Thia 
line of criticism, as it developed, naturally gave 
umbrage to the officers of the Educational 
Department, and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Colonel Macdonald, found himself engaged 
in serious controversy with powerful missionaries. An 
order of the Madras Government issued in September 
1879 tried in vain to compose the dispute. A few senten- 
ces from the order will give an idea of the great issue 
that had been opened up. 

“They (the Government of Madras) consider that to 
“carry out at once and to the extent urged as due by the 
“memorialists (the missionaries) the principle of grants- 
in*aid to private schools in view to the speedy superses- 
“sion of Government schools of like class, would in fact 
be a pratical abandonment of the still more important 
“principle of strict religious neutrality in the application 
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^*of State funds for aiding private effort in education, as it 
**could not but have the effect of making the population?for 
^‘the present and probably for a long time to come> main- 
^‘ly,if not solely, dependent upon Missionary and Chris- 
^'tianinstitutionsfor what may be called upper and mid- 
“die eduoation;and thus unaviodably envelop this branch 
“of the secular education in an atmosphere of possible, 
“if not probable, proselytism. . . . 

“They futher think it beyond question that the alter- 
“native, as regards superior education above the merest 
“primary instruction, is between Government schools 
“and missionary schools ; and while allowing all credit 
“to the magnificent efforts which have been made by 
“missionary institutions, for the education of the people 
“of India, they regard it as undeniable that proselytism 
“is their ultimate aim and that it would be most unfair 
“to the people of the country who provide the funds 
^‘whence grants-in-aid are made to shut them up to the 
“alternative of superior education at institutions with 
“this ultimate object, or absolute negation of all op- 
“portunity for such education.” 

Foiled but not conquered the soldiers 
^f the Gospel gathered strength for a decisive 
blow. It was struck in England, though the real 
shock was felt in India. The home organisation of the 
missionaries seem to have complained to the Secretary 
of State of the way in which the Departments of Edu- 
cation were setting at naught the great principles laid 
down in the Despatch of 1854 and accepted by the 
highest authority, and the missionaries, who had esta- 
blished their instutions and disposed their resources in 
the faith that those principles would be loyally carried 
out, found at last that they had built upon unstable 
foundations. At the same time the Viceroy at this 
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end received strong remonstrances from the mission 
bodies. The result was the appointment of the Educa* 
tion Commission presided over by Sir William Hunter 
under a Government of India resolution of date 3rd Feb* 
ruary 1882. It was claimed at the time and almost univers- 
ally believed that it was the grievance of the Madras 
missions that formed the main part of the indictment 
against Indian Education. Hence the large and appar- 
ently disproportionate space given in this fragmentary 
account to the happenings in the southern province. It 
is here, of all parts of India, that the power of the 
Christian missionary is the greatest, it is here he exerts 
the largest influence on the course and development of 
education, and it is here that the demand for a con- 
science clause has sprung up and has now* been defini- 
tely made by the last Provincial Conference held atNel 
lore, by the Educational Conference also held in the same 
place and by district conferences convened since then. 
Lest it should seem that the writer makes unfounded or 
ill-founded statements^ a number of citations will now 
be made from writings and speeches of the time; repre- 
senting the opposed points of view. First; the Mission- 
ary case, of which the most direct and vigorous expon- 
ent was the Rev. James Johnstone in a widely circulat- 
ed pamphlet entitled ‘^Our Educational Policy in 
India.” 

^Missions have nothing to fear in a fair competition 
“with natives of any class. It is only the unfair competi- 
“tion with a Government, backed by the prestige and pay 
“that makes voluntary efforts by either natives or mis- 
“sions so arduous or impossible. If that competition 
‘‘were withdrawn, we have reason to believe that colleges 


« Written in 1915. 
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“would soon oease to be a burden on the funds of the 
“church. 

“Another point of great importance is to see that 
“such a staff of professors and teachers is kept up as 
“shall admit of greater attention being paid to evange- 
“listio work in the colleges and amongst those who have 
“passed through our educational institutions. 

“This work must, as a rule> be done by the profes- 
“sors, not by a separate class set apart as evangelists. 
“They would be looked on with distrust, and would not 
“get the hold on old scholars which a former teacher 
“would. Every professor and teacher must be an evan- 
“gelist, who carries his evangelistic spirit into the school 
“and college every day, and at all times. By having a 
“larger staff, there could always be one in turn engaged 
“in looking after, and addressing as occasion offered, old 
“graduates of their own or Government colleges in the 
“towns and by occasional itinerancy in the surround* 
‘‘ing country for scattering the seed of the word where 
“it may fall into the [hearts of old pupils and recall old 
‘lessons. . • . 

“When Hinduism falls it will fall as those grand 
“old towers fall which have outlived the age and state 
“of society for which they were constructed; so strongly 
“cemented that they will stand or fall entire; they can. 
“not be taken down like our frail structures stone by 
“stone. It is only by the slow andperesvering process 
“of sapping and mining that they can be brought to the 
^'ground, and they fall in one solid mass. It is thus that 
“this great donjon, in which superstition and caste have 
“kept the millions of India as in a castle of despair, will 
“one day fall, to rise no more at all. A thousand agen* 
“cies are at work to undermine it, secular and religious, 
“and we wish them all God-speed;but none can compare 
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^Vifeh the full and clear proclamation of the glorious 
*‘Gospel,in thoroughly equipped and eflSoiently conduot- 
**ed educational institutions in which Divine light is 
^‘thrown on every subject of human study, by generous 
*‘and distinterested men of the highest culture and cha~ 
‘‘raoter. 

“Again : When I call attention to the fact that edu- 
“cation in Government colleges makes for irreligion,dis- 
“content and disloyalty, let it be distinctly understood 
“that I neither lay the entire blame on Government col- 
“leges for the effects produced, nor do I exempt other 
“colleges from producing in many cases like results-** 

The Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope said to a missionary con- 
ference : — 

“But what I desire especially to urge upon you at 
‘^this time is the opening now afforded for the propaga- 
“tion of Christianity in India by means of Christian 
“schools and colleges. 

“I desire to see the day when all the centres of 
“Hindu life shall have Christian schools of every 
“grade and colleges established in their midst. . . . 

“These institutions are commended to us by the 
“fact that they are largely self-supporting after a time , 
“since native students are generally able and willing to 
“pay adequate fees where the English teaching is first- 
“rate, while the Government is ready to give libleral 
“grants-in-aid, without in the least degree interfering 
“with the liberty of the teachers to inculcate Christian 
“truth. . . . 

“Every such institution, I submit, must have two 
“able and zealous missionaries at its head, one as Prinoi- 
“pal of the Department, and one devoting himself to 
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^‘direct missionary work among the educated English 
"^‘speaking society that gathers around it. • . . 

"If in the vicinity of every such institution not less 
"than two like-minded Zenana sisters were engaged in 
"striving to create a Christian influence in the homes of 
the students, to which they would have easy access, the 
"two works combined would have a fourfold effect : 
"then boys would be taught in college, and their sisters 
would be influenced at home and they would compare 
"notes. . . . 

At this time the Government of India is seeking to 
withdraw itself in great measure from the higher eduoa* 
tion of the country ; and as India will have English 
education, this is a great missionary opportunity. . . 

^ Let it be granted that immediate conversions even 
of the lowest, and even where the motives are mixed, 
"are cause of real thankfulness; yet I ask your sympa- 
"thy on behalf of a work of ampler scope, which is in 
"truth placing a mighty lever under the foundations 
"of Hinduism, and must overturn it in the end.” 

The first witness on the other side shall be the 
^‘Madras Mail.” It wrote on the 11th March 1882: — 

"We were recently informed by telegraph from 
"Calcutta that the Council of Education in England and 
several important Missionary bodies formally accus® 
"the Indian Department of Public Instruction of having 
"diverted an undue share of public money from the 
general education of a small and favoured class. This 
‘confirms our previous suspicion as to the origin of the 
"Educational Commission. The action of the Qovern- 
‘ment has been instigated by certain religious l)odie8 in 
^*England,moved thereto by their agents in this country* 
"The Missionary bodies have some resemblance with thd 
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'^Manchester manufacturers. They have the same per* 
"severance; they bring the same sort of pressure to bear 
‘‘on Viceroy and Secretary of State and they have been 
"crowned at last with the same success. There is also 
"the same want of frankness in the main plea they put 
"forward. Both place the hardship to the poor in the 
"front of their complaint. Without stopping to inquire- 
"how far this is sincere on the part of the manufacturers^ 
‘‘we may say that this zeal for the education of the mass- 
"es comes strangely from the lips of-men whose efforts 
"have chiefly been given to higher education and who 
‘^are now turning out from their schools nearly as many 
"over-educated men as the Government institutions. It is 
"not quite ingenuous of the missionary societies to at* 
"tack the higher education at the very time when they 
"are striving to extend their own operations, and to get 
"the whole of this kind of work into their own hands ; 
"nor can we say the Supreme Government have been 
"perfectly frank in making no mention of the power be- 
"hind them at whose instigation they are acting. The 
"Government speak in their resolution of handing rver 
"their schools and colleges to groups of native gent]e- 
"men. But these are only stalking horses. Behind them 
"are the missionary bodies, waiting till the moment 
"comes to declare themselves." 

Three Indian gentlemen will fnow be quoted, their 
very names being a guarantee of moderation wisdom ^ 
and fairness. 

The Maharaja of Travanoore, writing to the Gov- 
ernor of Madras, said : 

"To withdraw from the present system of directly 
"supporting higher education and to entrust it to mission* 
"ary agencies is sure to be attributed, reasonably or 
"otherwise, to a desire on the part of Government to force 
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‘^Christian teaching upon the people. The reluctance to 
“be educated in missionary schools may be less manifest- 
“ed by Hindus than by Mahomedans,Parsis, Sikhs, &c.» 
“but all must share it to a very great extent. In this 
“remark I refer to the higher classes especially. . . . 

“I do not comprehend the truth of the remark that 
“the education at present given in Government schools 
“and colleges has reared a race of atheists. Surely it 
“has been powerfully instrumental in sweeping away 
‘‘the dross and scum of every religion . Good and sound 
“secular education can never harm this religious instinct^ 
‘'but on the other hand, it makes a man better fitted to 
‘^think correctly and to seek the truth dilligently. There 
“is no death of a religious teaching in India. It can be 
“had for the asking and often without the asking. I can 
“with confidence affirm that there is an honest yearning 
“in the minds of most educated natives after a religion. 
“They have all the materials before them, and they may 
“be left to make their choice.” 

Mr. C. Rangacharlu, the eminent Dewan of Mysore 
said in March 1882 ; — 

“The idea ofplacing higher education and the educa- 
“tion of the masses in antagonism with each o ther has not, 
‘‘as you are aware, originated with the natives of thia 
‘‘country. It has been put forward by a deputation in. 
“England, who are, it is believed, influenced by mission- 
“ary bodies here, who desire to take the management 
“of higher education into their own hands. This, I need 
‘•hardly say, is simply impossible in the circumstances 
“of India, and it is to be'regrettedjthat by this move our 
‘‘missionary bodies, to whom the country owes so much 
“in the matter of education, should have needlessly ex. 
‘'posed themselves to:the distrust and dissatisfaction ot 
“educated natives.*’ 
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Justice Siir I# Muttuswami Aiyar said in his add- 
Tess to the Convocation of the Madras University 
in 1882 

* It is to be feared, in the present circumstances, if 
* the state aid be suddenly withdrawn, any movement to 
replace it out of the private wealth of the country would 
*not be successful in most cases* Higher education 
^‘will have to be practically left in the hands of mission- 
'•‘ary agencies, in no sense indigenous. I do not in the 
least undervalue the important services which they 
^‘have rendered to the cause of education. But if all 
“higher education is virtually committed to their hands, 
'•will it conduce to the variety of culture and the adapta- 
tion to the special needs of the country upon which so 
much stress is laid, in recommending the withdrawal of 
^state support to the higher education? However this 
" may be, it would certainly seem anomalous that? in a 
“country composed of many nationalities, Hindus, Maho- 
medans,Buddhists, we should trust for the provision for 
higher education which has such an important influence 
on national progress,not to indigenous agencies, which 
there is reason to fear will take time to come into ex- 
istence«not to the private wealth of the country, a can- 
“siderable proportion of which still remains to be brought 
“under the influence of culture, but to the benefactions of 
charitable men in England? and foreign countries* 
contributed for a special purpose, and to their willing- 
ness to permit such benefactions to be applied for the 
^purpose of secular education. Apart from other objec- 
^tions, such a system will be without the guarantee of 
Permanence and 8tability;which is essential to a scheme 
^of national education.*’ 



Ill 

When Dr. Hunter’s Commission sat, the conscience^ 
clause had been for a decate part of the education law^ 
of Britain. Several witnesses advocated its intioduc- 
tion here as a means of reconciling the orthodox section 
of the people to the large body of mission institutions 
that had grown up in the country, and as a measure of 
justice to the taxpayer to whom the Government had 
given assurances of strict religious neutrality. The 
Commissioners were divided in opinion on the subject. 
The majority held the view that the policy of neut* 
rality in religious matters and the terms of certain 
passages of the 1854 Despatch precluded the State in 
India even from inquiry as to whether religion was or 
was not taught in aided schools. Besides; there was 
the fear that, if parents were to be allowed to withdraw 
children from religious instruction, the numerous bodies 
who maintained schools because they could thereby 
give religious instruction might be driven out of the 
field of education; and Government could not afford to 
dispense with so zealous and so economical an agency. 
Moreover; the conscience clause arose historically in 
England, where the State was in constitutional alliance 
with the Church, which at one time was the principal 
agency of education. In some localities, however, the 
majority of the Commissioners were willing to recognise* 
that the managers of denominational institutions enjoy- 
ed a monopoly of educational work. In such places 
orthodox parents might allow their children to grow up 
in ignorance rather than learn a religion of which they 
disapproved. The spread of education should not be ^ 
allowed to be checked by too strict adherence to the 
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principle of abstinence, and the Commissioners, remem- 
bering that ‘‘exceptional circumstances may sometimes 
justify an exceptional line of action, ” recommended 
what they regarded as a necessary infringement of reli- 
gious neutrality in these words: “When the only institu. 
tion of any particular grade existing in any town or 
Tillage is an institution in which religious instruction 
forms a part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to 
parents to withdraw their children from attendance at 
such instruction without forfeiting any of the benefits 
of the institution.” Lest, however, this concession 
should be abused to the detriment of discipline and 
discontented children persuade their parents to with- 
draw them at unsuitable times from any part of the 
regular course, the Commissioners further recommended 
‘‘that a parent be understood to consent to his child 
passing through the full curriculum of the school, 
unless his intention to withdraw him from religious 
instruction be intimated at the time of the child’s first 
entering the school, or at the beginning of a subse- 
quent term.” 

From the views of the majority Mr. K. T. Telang 
dissented, and recorded his reasons in an able minute 
from wlfich the relevant passages are given below. The 
extract is long, but will repay perusal. 

“Upon the question of the Conscience Clause my 
^‘opinions are already on record in our minutes. I wish 
“to add only a few words. It is said that in England 
“the Conscience Clause is a dead letter. My infor* 
“mation on that subject is of course limited, but if it is 
“a dead letter I cannot explain the recent speech of Mr. 
“Mundella who spoke of the ‘ fact that the Education 
“Act of 1870 in relation to religious teaching is doing 
“a work which the country never expected of it; and 
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^Vhioh religious bodies themselves throughout the coun- 
^‘try appear scarcely to understand./ Besides it cer- 
'*tainly has not been formally repealed and the question 
“for us therefore Jis whether the provision is in itself a 
“just and expedient one. I do not feel much pressed by 
^‘the objection that a ‘ Conscienc Clause* is inconsistent 
“with the provision of the Despatch which prohibits 
“State interference with the religious teaching imparted 
“in aided schools. For I consider that the effect of that 
“prohibition is incorrectly described in the Report when 
it is stated to be a strict abstinence from all inquiry 
“as to any religion being taught or not taught* in such 
“schools. I understand the prohibition to mean that 
“the officers of the State are not to order or forbid the 
teaching of particular doctrines or the use of particular 
“text-books. But I do not understand it to prohibit the 
“State from insisting that such religious teaching as 
“is imparted should be imparted subject to the condition 
‘'that any pupil may refuse to receive it if he pleases, 
“The effect of the prohibition is no greater than that of, 
‘^the Conscience Clause of the Education Act of 1870 
‘'which, according to Mr. Morley, lays- down absolute 
neutrality and indifference as regards religious instruc- 
“tion and embodied the true principle thus expressed 
“by Mr. Gladstone: — The duty of the State is to hold 
‘‘itself entirely and absolutely detached from all respon- 
‘‘sibility with regard to their ( i e., of the voluntary 
“schools) religious teaching.* The argument again 
‘that the Conscience Clause owes its origin histori 
“cally to England having a StateJChurch is also an- 
“swered by remembering that in Ireland, after the dis- 
“establishment and disendowment of the Church there 
“it is still enforced, and that even here in India itself 
‘the Government have prescribed a Conscience Clause 
“for European and Eurasian schools, not to mention 
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‘Hhat we have a State Church even in India? which in 
“1880 cost £56,012 to the revenues of the country. And? 
'^again, I own I cannot see how it is consistent with the 
“absolute neutrality on which so much stress was laid 
“in the Commission for the State to help some or even 
“all of the warring religions and religious sects of the 
“country with the funds at its command where those 
“funds are avowedly applied for propagandist purposes. 
“That seems to me not neutrality but participation in 
“the strife and even more— in fact, a rushing into melee, 
“so to say. And when it is said that the State has no- 
^‘thingto do except with secular results, I entirely demur 
“to that contention, except in the case where the secular 
“and religious results are plainly severable, one from the 
“other. They are severable when the pupils are allowed 
“to withdraw from the religous lessons if they please, 
“in the manner provided by section 7 of the Education 
“Act of 1870. They are not severable if the pupils are^ 
“not allowed to do so. 

“We are thus brought to the question, is the “Con- 
“science Clause” just and expedient? I can see na 
“reasonable argument against the justice of it; indeed, 
“the justice seems to me to be practically admitted when 
“a representative of missionary schools protests that at- 
“tendance at religious lessons is already voluntary. That 
“shows that if my proposal is accepted the result will 
“be to enforce the good example of some missionaries 
“upon the whole body a result to which I cannot see any 
“objection oven in the argument that “ compelling the 
‘ missionaries to do this might be wrong, though the do- 
“ing of it might be itself right. Is it then expedient ^ 
“If I thought the effect of the proposed rule would be to 
“reduce very greatly the number of missionary schools 
*‘in the country, it would? in my opinion, perhaps be inez- 
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pedient. ButIam satisfied that that will not be the result 
at all The eminent representative of the missionary 

“wonlir!*Th Commission told us plainly that that 
would not be the result. And I agree with him. 

But it is said that this objection is only made by a 
section of society which is indifferent to religious in- 
struction. My answer to this.is a very short one. It is 
at once unfounded and irrelevant. Lastly, I wish to 
notice one misapprehension on this subject. It is not 
correct to say that the proposal of a “Conscience Clause" 
IS exclusively aimed at Christian missionaries, though 
^ It most certainly is aimed mainly at them. We have 
already seen the beginning of educational activity on 
^ the part of the Bramho Samajas and the Prarthana 
^ Sain^ajas throughout the country. To them as well as 
to the various religious persuasions, Hindoos, Maho- 
madans,etc which, are referred to in the Despatch 
^ ana to w^iuch Lord Ripen appealed in his address be- 
^ ore t le University of Calculta, a similar rule ought to 
^^be made applicable, although all these, unlike mission- 
ary societies, are local bodies, and although therefore 
any encouragement given to them will have a percepti- 
ble effect in fostering that “spirit of local exertion 
and combination for local purposes” which is referred 
^ to in the Despatch but which cannot be fostered by en- 
couragmg a foreign agency, although private, and whe-' 
^ther missionary or non-missionary. For I confess I 
^ cannot follow those witnesses who say that mission-' 
My effort in this country has served to Aiioke private 
native effort; while, on the other hand, some of the re-' 
presentatives of the native private effort have said that 
j!he encouragement given to the former has acted pre- 
judicially upon their energies.” - 

Commission 

were finally disjiosed of in a resolution of the Govern-' 
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meat of India of 1884. Para. 34 of this resolution sum- 
marily sets aside even the moderate recommendation 
the question of the conscience clause. “With re^ 
ference to the modified conscience clause embodied in 
the proviso "to recommendation 25, the Secretary of State 
has decided that, as no practical difficulty has arisen from 
the absence of such a condition in the scheme of educa* 
tion laid down in the Despatch of 1854, the proviso had 
better be dropped. The following recommendation (26) 
may also therefore be dispensed with. ” ( The italics 
are ours.) 

To give an idea of the testimony in favour of a con- 
science clause for Indians in the Indian education sys- 
tem, some opinions are collected below, selected from a 
volume of papers on the subject of Discipline and Moral 
Training in schools and colleges in India published in 
1890 by the Government of India. 

H.B. Grigg, Director of Public Instruction ‘ I hold 
“that the compulsory teaching of a religion in the greater 
^‘number of public colleges is a great drawback and 
“that this evil should be set against the advantage to be 
“derived from the greater freedom of speech allowed in 
“such colleges. To compel a child to receive instruction 
“in an alien religion, assuming that religion to be high 
“in its moral tone may do much good. Children are as 
“a rule indifferent in matters of religion, and in submit- 
“ting to be instructed they are not doing in any way 
“violence to their self-respect or sense of reverence for 
^‘the Divine. If evil is done it is to the parent, who does 
“violence to the religious convictions for the worldly 
“advantage of his child ; but it is a very different thing 

induce a young man to submit to dogmatic instruc* 
in a reUgion>hich he does not believe, through his 
“desire to receiveiinstruction in other branches of know- 



^‘ledge taught in the institution. In many oases such a 
‘‘course must, it seems to me, be demoralising ; and not 
“only is it demoralising, but I believe it to be one of the 
“chief reasons why mission colleges have hitherto had 
“probably little, if any, greater effect on the moral regene- 
“ration of the people than institutions worked on purely 
“secular lines. If a young man voluntarily receives in- 
“stfuction in an alien religion from high motives he is 
“sure to be benefited by the moral effort which he makes, 
“and the exercise of courage which resolve calls forth ; 
“but if he submits to instruction from base motives, his 
“moral sense is weakened and his courage damaged. But 
“whilst I say this, I am not unmindful of the fact that 
“most Hindoos are marvellously tolerant of other reli- 
“gions ; so that the effects of submission in their case* 
“such submission being regarded as apart of school dis- 
“cipline, have not been as injurious as they would have 
“been if the students had more definite and dogmatic 
“beliefs. But I am inclinod to think that, with an awaken^ 
"'ing interp.st of the people in their religious s\j stems, the 
need for freedom from a moral point of view will be more 
**necessary in the future than it has been in the pastf (The 
“italics are ours.) 

Dr. D. Duncan, Principal, Presidency College, 
Madras:— '“The moral tone of mission schools must be 
“high indeed if they not only send forth pupils of higher 
“moral character than secular schools, but do so in spite 
“of at least one special temptation to which pupils of se- 
“cular schools are not exposed. The special temptation t 
“allude to is insincerity. Is it, I ask, reasonable to expect 
‘‘habits of reverence and sincerity to grow up in a school 
*‘in which the pupils are compelled to begin the work of 
“the day by an outward participation in the worship of a 
^‘faith alien to the majority of them and utterly distaste- 



“fui to many of them? The effects of Christian religious 
“instruction on English youths in an English school can- 
“not be adduced in support of sin^ilar instruction being 
“imparted.to Hindu youths in India. The religious ins- 
“truction which the former receive is in harmony with the 
“thought and feeling of the domestic and social life they 
“live, and keeps alive within them the ideas and aspira- 
“tions which pervade their life outside the school. The 
“religious instruction which the orthodox Hindu youth 
“receives in a mission school contradicts in numerous 
“ways the thoughts and feelings of his family and his 
“society. In schools he is compelled, as a condition of 
‘‘his receiving secular instruction, to participate in, and 
“show reverence for, a worship which in his heart he does 
“not believe, which outside school he is accustomed to 
“hear spoken of, it may be, with despite, and convertion 
“to which would be regarded by his parents as thegreat* 
“est calamity that could befall them and him. Is this 
“the way to foster reverence for things sacred? Is it thus 
“that habits of truthfulness and sincerity are acquired? 
“Are the Hindus so little ready to sacrifice their convic- 
“tions to their interests that we must catch them young 
“and begin betimes to train them to tread the path of this 
“doubtful morality ? Would not the introduction of a con- 
^'science clause into a mission school be to the adrantage of 
^'religion as well as of morality ? Were attendance on religi* 
*'ous exercises optional, there would probably grow up more 
^"reverence for those exercises, while the young would be less 
exposed to temptations from their besetting sm of insince- 
*Wity. ** (The italics are ours.) 

Rev.iW. G. Peel, Acting Secretary, Church Mission 
Society, Madras ^ “ I have the honour to suggest that 
“Government make the Bible th^ text book for morality 
“for a,U; its institutions and.aid^d schools and oollegea, 
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^Vith the distinct understanding that attendance in the 
“Bible class will be purely voluntary,! know of amission 
“which tried this plan with sucoees. The classes were 
“well attended in fact, if I remember rightly, all 
^‘the boys put in appearance in the Bible class, for valu- 
“able prizes were offered tor proficiency. ’* (The italics 
are in the original.) 

The Government of Bombay to the Government of 
India (2nd October 1888):--“If parents or guardians should 
‘^hereafter desire their children to receive religious ins- 
“truction. Government might probably consider whe- 
“ther permission could not be accorded uith the 
^''provi^ian of conscience clansef* 

The Right Bev. G. Porter, Archbishop of Bombay: — 

“Might not the Government allow the three great 
“communities, the Hindus, the Mahammlans and the 
“Parsis, to name each a religious teacher and allow him 
“under proper regulation, to give religious instruction in 
“one of the class rooms out of the fixed school hours ? . . . 
''The otfendanch xcoiUd be perfectly voluntary and left to 
'fhe students or th,etr parents, ’* (The italics are ours.) 

Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, C. 1. E., Secretary 
to the Mohainedan Literary Society, Calcutta: — “They 
“(the Committee of the Mohamedan Literary Socie- 
“ty) are firmly of opinion lhac to alloir any religious in- 
"struction for the purpose of proselytisation is a breach of 
'fhat reli (linns neutrality to which, alike on the principles 
“of justice and of expediency, the British Government 
“in India is pledged in permanency. Schools receiving 
'' Government aid inany form, a.s well as schools maintained 
“wholly or in part from the funds of the public bodies 
“created by a statute and discharging funotionsldelegated 
“to them by Government, ought therefore to he equally 
^'prohibited from imparting religious Instruction for the 
^'purpose of proselytisation. 
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“The fundamental principle of British rule, the 
‘‘compact to which the Government stands solemnly 
‘^pledged is strict neutrality. To this importanc maxim, 
“policy as well as good faith have enjoined upon me the 
“most scrupulous observance. The same maxim is pe- 
“ouliarly applicable to general education. In all schools 
^^and colle(jes suppot ted by Crovei'nment this principle cannot 
too strongly enforced, all inieref erence and judicious 
^^fampering ivith the I'eligious belief of the students^ all 
'^nvingliny of direct or indirect teaching of Christianity with 
'^the system of instruction, ought to be positively forbidden 
(The italics are ours.) 



IV. 


On what grounds is the State justified in denying 
the people of this country the benefit of a conscience 
clause.? The expression “the people of this country’ 
is used advisedly, because Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
are protected by a conscience clause in the grant-in-aid 
codes that apply to their schools. Like the privileges that 
European accused enjoy in India, this is a distinction 
that must be submitted to, not questioned. But why 
should Hindu and Muhamadan parents be obliged, by 
the policy of their Government, to submit their children 
to be indoctrinated daily in Christianity under penalty 
of losing the secular education given in missionary in- 
stitutions which are aided out of the taxes that they pay? 
Incredible as it may sound this inequitable policy is said 
to be a logical corollary to the religious neutrality to 
which the Government of India is irrevocably pledged. 
Neutrality is intelligible when the followers of the vari- 
ous religions are treated alike and kept from mutual 
strife or the exercise of undue advantages over one ano- 
ther. It is the negation of neutrality to subsidise the 
secular education of missions schools when it is known 
and avowed that education is given only along with re- 
ligious instruction which the parents disapprove and 
which if they had the choice they would in many cases 
unhesitatingly reject. The claim of neutrality is not 
improved by the argument that, if the Hindus, Muhama- 
dans and Parsis oared? they might with equal support 
from State funds violate the religious conscience of one 
another or of Christians. Injustice and tyranny do not 
cease to be such because the opportunities for inflicting 
them are under the law open to all alike. When my 
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pugilistic neighbour boxes my ears and the policeman 
looks on in indifference or with an ill-suppressed chu- 
ckle, my pain and humiliation will not be lessened by his 
assuring me that he would no more interfere if I got 
the better of ray neighbour by some chance and boxed 
his ears. I may be a weakling or I may be a man of 
peace. The policeman is there to see that neither of us 
boxes the other’s ears. It is no good deceiving people by 
using the phrase religious education.” It has high asso- 
ciations, but may mean very different things. It is 
manna to pious folk when the religion ‘taught is one’s 
own, but it is rank poison when the religion taught is 
alien. If parents in India commonly desire religious 
instruction for their children, it is the manna that they 
desire, not the rank poison. And to judge by their prac- 
tice to-day they do unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them. There are many Hindu and 
Muhammadan institutions up and down the country ad- 
mitting scholars of both the faiths; but is there one 
among them where Hinduism is taught as a matter of 
compulsion to Muhammadan pupils or Muhamadanism is 
taught as a matter of compulsion to Hindu pupils? It is 
not going to be done in the Benares Hindu University* 
and if the Aligarh MoslemUniversity should come into be- 
ing, it is quite safe to predict that the conscience of Hindu 
parents will be respected in its arrangements. If Chris- 
tian missionaries be not above learning, here is an ex- 
ample in toleration for them. 

If the expression “religious neutrality” will not avail 
to cover the “favoured” treatment that they have secur- 
ed, they fall back on the terms of the Despatch of 1854 , 
The graht-iri-aid system is to be based, says the Des- 
Patch , on “an entire abstinence from interference with th^ 
religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted.'^ 
What is meant by interference with the religious instrilc- 
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tion? In a later paragraph the Despatch, speaking of 
Government Inspectors, says; “In their periodical ins- 
pections, no notice ivhatsoever should be taken by them 
of the religious doctrines which may be taught in any 
school.” Any unbiased reader will see, reading the two 
passages together, that Sir Charles Wood was entering 
a caveat against one of the fruitful sources of trouble in 
English education, viz. denominational inspection. 
That is to say, the missionary managers wore to be left 
to decide what doctrines to teach or what books to pre- 
scribe. By an extraordinary feat of exegetical inge- 
nuity, missionaries in India have taken it, and they per- 
suaded the Hunter Commission to take it, to mean, that 
the State which was to give aid vvas to abstain even 
from “all inquiry whether religion is taught or not 
taught.” There is no denominational inspection now 
in England, and managers have complete freedom in 
voluntary schools to determine the religious instruction; 
but the State has prescribed a time-table conscience, 
clause to secure a corresponding freedom of conscience 
to the parent. While the majority of the Commission- 
ers accepted the missionary reading of the Despatch, 
they did not allow their sense of justice to be entirely 
suppressed. They recognised the right of the Indian 
parent to have his conscience protected. In places 
where there were non-missionary schools, ho could send 
his child to them and save his conscience. For other 
cases, where the missionary enjoyed an educational 
monopoly, tliey recommended a conscience clause. 
What they failed to recognise and allow was the right 
of the taxpayer on behalf of his child to the secular 
education which any school, missionary or other, was 
assisted to give out of the general taxation of the coun- 
try. But the Commissioners made a third blunder. 
Lest the modified conscience clause which they put for- 
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ward should be abased by the parent and his child to 
the detriment of the school discipline, they proceeded to 
restrict and practically neutralise it by recommending 
that a parent be uuderstood to consent to the religious 
instruction of his child unless his intention to the con- 
trary were intimated at the time of the child’s admis- 
sion to the school or at the beginning of a subsequent 
term. Where ninety-five out of every hundred parents 
would be Hindus or Muhammadans the presumption was 
to be against them, and the managers were not directed 
to facilitate withdrawal of children by suitable arrange- 
ments in the time-table ; there was a time-table restric- 
tion for the parents! In common fairness, considering 
the timidity, ignorance and acquiescent nature of the 
average Indian parent, especially in the villages, no 
religious instruction should be given to his child unless 
he expressly desires it. The conscience clause in India, 
if it he granted, should be on the lines of the Irish 
clause ; else there would be many a slip between the 
cup and the lip. 

‘No payment is made to any school unless the rule 
‘ is strictli! observed that no pupil attending is permit- 
'fed to remain in aUendance during the time of any reli* 
gious instruction which the parents or guardians of such 
pupil shall }iot have sanctioned, and that the time for 
giving such religious instruction is so fixed that no pupil 
not remaining in attendance is excluded directly or in^ 
directly from the advantages of the secular education 
‘given in the school.” 

The English analogy, the opponents contend, fails 
in India because there is no parity of conditions. In 
England there is a compulsion, and the State and the 
Church are in constitutional alliance. How do these 
facts affect the issue ? The compulsion argument ap* 
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plies only to elementary education; but the conscience 
clause is to be found in Part II of the Education Act 
of 1902, which is specially dovoted to higher,.!, e. non- 
elementary education, and applies to any school or 
college r<3ceiving a grant from, or maintained by, a 
a Council under that part of the Act. Besides, the con- 
science clause was in operation in England for some 
years before 1870, even supposing, wbat is by no means^ 
the case, that compulsion was fully accomplished by 
the Education Act of that year; and it was asserted 
during the debates in Parliament that in many 
church schools the managers had themselves respected 
for many years the conscientious scruples of parents 
by allowing their children to be absent from religious 
instruction. Moreover, does the fact that a parent, 
without being under legal compulsion to do so, brings 
his child* to you for secular education, entitle you to 
trample on his religious susceptibilities ? As to the 
existence of a State Church in England, it is not clear 
what follows from the fact. That the State would be* 
justified if it showed a slight partiality for the Esta- 
blished Church? Or that the State should be morbidljr 
careful to avoid the appearance of partiality? The 
former would be the more natural inference, but 
apparently the missionary case would require the lat- 
ter. If so the argument would run: The State in En- 
gland is liable to suspicion if church education should 
enjoy any advantage, therefore a conscience clause was 
necessary. In India there is no occasion for the suspi- 
cion of partiality, therefore we may show partiality 
with impunity, and there is no need of a conscience^ 
clause! Unsophisticated people would rather argue 
that, if a conscience clause was held necessary where 
there was a State Church, it ought to be still more neoeg- 
sarv where the State was avowedly neutral and had 
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no constitutional or statutory obligations to any deno- 
mination. Moreover, as Mr. Telang pointed out, how 
can the case of Ireland be explained away ? 

When it is said that the Government, in giving 
aid under the Education Code to mission schools, gives 
it only to the secular education and in no wise to the 
religious education. The taxpayer suffers no injury 
as he gets full value for what he pays, and the 
religious instruction is thrown in ! The reply is that, 
though the grant-in-aid is assessed on the secular edu'- 
cation, and is payable according to the Code only in 
respect of it, the assistance of the State enables the 
school or college to be maintained and gives the mini- 
ster of a foreign religion the educational opportunity 
he seeks for propagating it in violation of the consci- 
ence of the taxpayer. In effect therefore the taxpayer 
pays for it too. The identical point was raised in Par- 
liament in 1870. Mr, Dixon, President of the Birming- 
ham Educational League, thus answered it: 

* If Hon. Members would really consider the case of 
"‘these denominational schools, it would be found that 
“without the-e Government grants the schools could 
“not exist. The schools existed by virtue of these 
“grants; and when the House of Commons made the 
“grants, they made themselves responsible for what the 
‘ schools taught. And whenever a denominational school 
“was supported by the Governnieut, it was impossible 
“for an undenominational school to be created and to 
“compate with the other school, and therefore they not 
“only made the denominational schools live by virtue 
“of the grant, but they prevented other schools fromstart- 
^‘ing, excepting where the district was large enough for 
“two schools, which often was not the case.” 

On the same contention, Mr- John Morley says in 
his book on “The struggle for National Education” : 
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“It is a palpable fallacy to say that the State aid 
“does nothing for the sectarian part of the instruction. 
“A payment, without which an institution could not 
“subsist? though it may be nominally made for special 
“purposes is and must be a payment for the institution 
“as a whole. If I subscribe to a trade union, that sub- 
“scription supports the strike fund no less than the bene- 
“fit fund, however decisive may be the limitation of my 
“intention to one of them. If a rich man subscribes to 
“a newspaper and advocates politics which he approves, 
“while it also advocates the theology which he disappro- 
“ves, though it may for this or for that reason be worth 
“his while to overlook the points of disagreement, yet 
“he would certainly never pretend that he was not in 
“fact helping to pay for the theological as well as the 
“political advocacy. . . . The State may disclaim all 
“concern in the sectarian teaching, but as the school in 
“which it is given could only be kept open on condition 
“of State aid, it is the shallowest quibble to say that 
“this State aid does not go to the maintenance of the 
“sectarian teaching which would not be so given 
“without it.” 

Missionaries and their friends sometimes say that 
the more honourable course for us is to start our own 
schools? take Government grant, and instruct our chil- 
dren ill our own religion or in none, if we prefer it.. 
The advice sounds pfausible. While our pride is wound- 
ed, our exertion is spurred by the taunt that the advice 
carries at our deficiency in the resources, the self-sacri- 
fice and the organising capacity necessary for a com- 
plete system of national education. If we must depend 
for, such a vital need on foreign charity, let us pay 
fpr it, not merely in taxation, but in humiliation and 
spiritual degradation. A sad sens,e of satisfaction 
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-comes to men conscious of a weakness after they 
have thoroughly flagellated themselves. Let us, however, 
be clear as to the facts. When English Education first 
came to India, vre recognised its enormous benefits and 
desired it eagerly. But it was the poor rather than the 
rich that felt the desire. We were unable to help our- 
selves, and the State could not afford to set up its own 
schools everywhere. The grant-in-aid system was there- 
fore adopted. Christian missionaries saw in it a great 
opportunity for the conversion of India. Government, 
after overcoming some fears as to the danger of prosely- 
tisation and stifling some qualms as to neutrality, 
admitted mission institutions to the benefits of the grant- 
in-aid system. Once in, the missionary found himself 
in almost entire possession of the field. Real sympathy 
for the helpless people combined with zeal for the spread 
of the Gospel to stimulate his educational efforts. Few 
things in the history of India are more pleasing to con- 
template than the courage, the strong will, the self- 
sacrifice and the organising skill with which the earlier 
missionaries in India penetrated the rural areas and 
created centres of enlightenment and humanitarian 
activity. Schools were planted in most likely places, 
and after a time these pioneers often found that, with 
Government aid, school fees and gifts from local gentry, 
they did not need to take much from the mission purse. 
The people were too full of joy and thankfulness for the 
blessing of education to think of any possible evil. 
They rarely thought of their dependence on others and, 
if they did, took no shame. Conversions no doubt caus- 
ed a local panic and perhaps a disturbance. But their 
effects were temporary, and the roots of mission educa- 
tion sank the deeper into the ground for the shake. 
<]lhildren sat placidly while the Vedic religion was 
caricatured and listened in silence to mockery of their 
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divinities. Sixty years, however, have wrought a 
change. The missionary has not laboured in vain* 
Perhaps he has builded better than he knew. But let 
him look on the grand edifice and rejoice. He may well 
be proud. He has justly earned praise and gratitude. 
Dull must be the mind that cannot appreciate the great 
work of the missionary in India, and hard indeed the 
heart that will deny him his meed of glory. Turn where 
you will in the field of education— the education of boys, 
or that of girls, the education of depressed classes, the 
training of teachers, industrial schools, night classes 
for workingmen, hostels and reading rooms, gymnasia 
and athletic competitions — you will see that the mission- 
ary has led the way and been a shining example. How 
invaluable, even if we forgot all other things, are the 
lessons in organ isatioii, persistence of endeavour, and 
devotion to the cause of the poor that we have learned 
of him ! He has taught us self-respect and the need of 
salf-help in education as in other things. Thanks in 
large measure to him, the idea of national education has 
risen into the horizon of our consciousness. In the 
great future which he has helped so much to shape, our 
whole scheme of education may have to be remodelled. 
State effort, indigenous effort and missionary effort will 
continually change their relative position and impor- 
tance. The rivalry between the latter two has in places 
become serious. The yoke of the missionary has begun 
to be felt. When parents hear that in the Bible classes 
insulting remarks are made on their religious practices 
and the missionary’s boots are held up as equally deserv- 
ing of worship with their gods, they no longer tolerate 
the affronts as the stray lapses of an outspoken bene- 
factor, but ask sternly whether compulsory religious 
instruction in Christianity is not too heavy a price to 
pay for education in amissionary institution. If Non* 
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conformists have the protection of a conscience clause 
in England and in India itself Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians enjoy it as a matter of course, why should we 
continue to suffer religious indignity in our own coun- 
try— we who inherit noble cultures and pay the taxes from 
which European schools and mission schools are alike 
supported? Have we no consciences? Let the State say 
to missionaries: “Wo cannot resist any longer the 
example of civilised countries. We give you complete 
freedom to teach religion, but we must give the parent 
equal freedom to withdraw his child from such teach- 
ing. Make your arrangements accordingly.” To return 
to the advice of missionary friends that, if we are dis- 
satisfied, we hud better shift our children to other schools 
or start them, if necessary. The answer has been sug- 
gested. W e have a moral right to the secular education 
given in all ynilu: schools, wliether State-maintained 
or State-aided, without iiability to receive the religious 
instruction. To run away from your institution would 
mean that we surrendered the right. Our determination 
is to get this moral right recognised in the education 
law as it is elsewhere. 


Nor is it easy to start a new school. The condi- 
tions of recognition are more stringent now than ever 
before. Departments are seldom favourable to the ex- 
tension of higher education. And if the place is small 
and there is a mission school already, the objection that 
the educational needs of the locality do not require 
another school is almost insuperable. Besides, no wise 
Government will ever adopt the policy of allowing each 
little community that objects to its young ones being 
taught alien religion to open its own school ; jt is sheer 
waste of effort, money, and enthusiasm, and moat^disas- 
rous to the attainment of a f tabard of e^ciency 
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in education. And what ie it all for? That the mis- 
eionary may continue to exercise religious domination 
on the natives of the country through the educational 
opportunities that he enjoys at their expense I 

But out at the door, in at the window! An ingenious 
difficulty is started by some missionary managers. In 
India, they say, sectarian schools are allowed, the State 
itself maintains such and the grant-in-aid code express- 
ly provides for institutions exclusively meant for the 
benefit of Hindus, Mohammadans, Panohamas, Zamin- 
dars^&c. Suppose our schools are open to those who are 
willing that their children should receive instruction 
in Christianity. After all no manager is under an obli- 
gation to admit any student that applied for admission. 
It is so, A manager may say, his school will not 
admit any but those that belong to such and such com- 
munities; he may ' institute a condition as to age; he 
may exact high fees; he may exclude a boy whose 
antecedents make him in his opinion unsuitable for his 
school; he may require a high standard of ability or 
attainment; he may impose these and such tests; but 
no Government that cares at all for its character for 
impartiality or for the moral character of its citizens 
can allow a manager to make a selection of those who, 
as Dr. Duncan puts it, are ready to sacrifice their con- 
sciences to their immediate interests. What a perver- 
sion of language it would be to call such persons a sect 
or community that must be educated separately I It 
is quite a different thing if, after admission and with 
option to withdraw their children from religious in- 
struction, they still allow them of their own choice to 
receive it. 

Now we come to the consideration of a different 
sort of objection. Some who grant the justice of a con- 
science clause question its expediency. They fear that 

4 
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it may have the effect of driving the mission bodies out 
of the field of education. Some missionaries have said 
so. But Mr. Telang has put it on record that the very 
eminent representative of missionary education on the 
Education Commission — who could it be but Dr. Wil- 
liam Miller? — was clearly of opinion that that effect 
would not follow. Perhaps the more earnest missiona- 
ries would feel that the soul of their work was 
taken away if they could no longer teach the gospeU 
and that, though education in itself was a worthy 
occupation, it would not be a holy occupation, divor~ 
ced from opportunities of making Christ known to 
young men. It would be a wonder if it did not ap- 
pear so at first. But soon the new situation will become 
tolerable in a world where it is always necessary to 
accept something far short of the best. After all, is 
it not Christ’s work to give knowledge to those that 
seek it? Speaking of the great eagerness of officers of 
the Church to spread education in the country, Mr. 
Gladstone said in 1870:^ 

“Some may regard it as an angel from Heaven as 
“the spirit of Christianity working in the minds of men 
‘and producing a profound and deep desire not only to 
give religious knowledge but every element of educa- 
“tion of essential value# I own, I think that is the 
“truest light in which to view it. I think it is the greatest 
“mistake to suppose that those who have founded these 
“voluntary schools have been exclusively or narrowly 
“actuated by a spirit of attachment to those points on 
“which they differ from their fellow-Christians. I be- 
^‘lieve that, having received Christian conviction in its 
“largeness and fulness, a largeness and fulness with which 
“I hope this House will never attempt to interfere, they 
“have thereby been animated with a spirit of expansive 
'•benevolence which has not stopped short of the princi* 
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**ple to which it owed its origin, but has spread itself 
**into a general feeling of philanthropy. And as Chri- 
‘‘stianity, since it came into the world, has given a new 
‘‘character to secular philanthropy, so religious zeal 
“has created, in this country especially, an amount of 
‘^anxiety never before exhibited for the promotion of 
^‘sound secular education.” 

These words cannot be less true to*day than when 
they were uttered. If so, there is small probability of 
the missionary in India concluding, as soon as the con- 
science clause was introduced, that his occupation was 
gone. But, almost certainly, he will never find himself 
confronted with the dilemma. The conscience clause 
will remain unknown and unfamiliar for a long 
time. For several reasons many parents will not 
avail themselves of it. The Bible classes will 
be far from empty, nor will they contain Christians 
only. And it will be no loss, but a clear gain, for has it 
not been said by a great poet, “Our voluntary service 
he requires, not our necessitated”? It is undue pessi- 
mism to say that the mere enactment of a conscience 
clause here will dry up the springs in Great Britain 
which now feed the coffers of mission bodies. It is 
wonderful how accomplished facts justify themselves, 
and how soon men are reconciled to altered conditions. 
After all European missionaries will remember that 
their fathers fought for the conscience clause and that 
they now enjoy freedom of conscience in their native 
land. It was bound to come, they will say, not longer 
after it has come. India is within the British empire 
and must hop after England, though at a distance. 

Would missionaries, after what they have done 
for the uplift of India in many directions, play the part 
of the fond mother of Gareth who, unwilling to face a 
lonely old age, stood in the way of her grown-up sou 
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-oing forth and realising himself, now reproaching him 
with ingratitude and failure in filial duty, and now warn- 
ing him against the dangers of the harsh and unfeeling 
world outside ? 

It may be asked, if many parents will still send 
their children for Bible instruction, why demand the 
conscience Claus at all? As has often been said before, 
it is a matter of national self-respect. But for our poli- 
tical subordination, it is impossible to conceive of Hin- 
dus and Mahomedans in their own country being 
treated as though they had no conscience in their re- 
ligious matters and as though their religions were not 
among the truest and noblest that have claimed the 
homage of mankind. Well had it been in many ways if 
cur grandfathers and fathers had never been put to the 
necessity of choosing between their religious scruples 
and the education of their children 1 The conscience 
clause will not have been given in vain, if even a few 
parents avail ^themselves of it. Moreover it will pro- 
bably secure a more considerate treatment ?of our reli- 
gions and religious institutions at the hands of teachers 
of Christianitr. If any of these forgets himself, even 
parents usually complacent will know how to protect 
ther children from insult. 

The rise of the Benares Hindu University and the 
possible rise of a ^Muslim University are indications 
that the time has arrived when the conscience clause 
must become part of the education law of the land. 
From the standpoint of advanced opinion, it is a flaw 
in the Hindu University Bill now before the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council that it fails to protect the rights of 
parental conscience. The character of the University 
as a Hindu University will suffer no impairment by 
making the instruction of Hindu scholars in their re- 
ligion optional instead of compulsory. The overwhelm- 
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ing majority of parents will doubtless desire their 
sons to attend and profit by that instruction. That» 
however, is no reason why the minority should be coerc- 
ed. Without doubt there are many Hindus who believe 
that all education should be purely secular, and many 
others who cannot consent to have religion brought un- 
der the mechanical and disillusioning processes of 
class-tution and indiscriminate examination. Nor is 
it an idle fear that the most meticulous care in exposi- 
tion of the fundamentals of Hinduism will not succeed 
in avoiding offence to one or other of the innumerable 
sects and schools into which professing Hindus are 
divided, and, under the influences of modern thought, 
are continually dividing. There is apparently no rea- 
son why these sections of Hindus should be treated worse 
by the authorities of the Hindu University tham for ex- 
ample, Mahomedan parents, who, under the bill as it is^ 
can send their sons to its affiliated colleges without the 
necessity of attending the religious classes or confirm- 
ing to the religious observances. As education becomes 
more and more national, and a variety of voluntary 
agencies take the matter up in earnestness and apply 
for grants-in-aid; Government will be compelled, if it 
will not secularize public instituions altogether, to fall 
back on denominational education tempered by an effec- 
tive conscience clause. 

There has no doubt been hitherto little active de« 
mand in the country for a conscience clause. Not that 
there has been no sense of injustice or no feeling of 
humiliation, but those that felt the injustice and hu^ 
miliation have not known clearly of the remedy. The 
hope may be confidently entertained that the Depart- 
ments of Education in the various provinces will sup- 
port the demand. With the new Member of Education 
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the Government of India cannot but be propitious. 
Nowadays the Government of India settles its own 
educational policy without interference from higher 
authority. But we have seen that the home mission- 
ary organisation can move the India Office to exert 
its power. The question of the conscience clause there- 
fore may have to be decided in England. As for the 
Secretary of State? let us remember that in 1884 the 
holder of that office, though he was under missionary 
influence, did not question the justness or the expe- 
diency of the Education Commission’s modified consci- 
ence clause, but put it aside on the ground that no practi- 
cal inconvenience had arisen from the absence of it. If this 
meant anything, it meant that the people of India made 
no great fuss about it, at any rate not so great a fuss as 
to justify a rebuff to the Missionary Council of the day. 
Much time has passed since then. Great changes have 
happened. Great changes are expected in the near 
future. The conscience clause is a comparatively small 
thing. But it involves a great principle. If India only 
cares, it cannot tarry long. 



A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS. 


Every controversy inevitably tends to widen out as 
it proceeds. Large issues arise from it and seem to de- 
mand a settlement, although they may not be strictly 
relevant to the point in dispute. The disputants label 
«ach other somewhat gratuitously, thinking that to do 
so is to silence the adversary effectively. Whether I 
am an advocate of pure secular education or approve of 
religious instruction being imparted in schools and col- 
leges is not a question that needs to be determined in 
appraising my arguments in favour of a conscience 
clause in the Indian system of education. Many who 
hold that sound education must be based on religion are 
:stout champions of a conscience clause, and one could 
name amongst these several ardent Christian mission- 
aries engaged in the work of dispelling the ignorance 
of the Indian people and bringing Christ into their 
lives.* 

” The Lord Bishop of Madras, writing on this subject in the 
Madras Diocesan Magazine for JJeoember 1915, remarks that he does 
not know how some religious bodies reconcile the position they take 
up in England with that which they take up in India, and proceeds : 
“If the question of the conscience clause is pressed by Indian poli- 
ticians, the Government of India will have to give way to 
the demand.” 

The Rev. Bernard Lucas in a book entitled ‘ Our Task in India ' 
has the following passages : **It is a standing reproach to Christi- 
anity that while in European schools in India parents have the right 
to send or withhold their children from religious teaching of which 
they do not approve. Hindu parents are deprived of any such just or 
reasonable provision.” 

The time has surely come when we should recognise that to 
compel people to receive religious instruction is the surest way to 
prejudice the mind against its reception.” 
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The pure seoularist cannot make much headway to 
India at present. He must console himself with tha 
reflection that his principle receives vindication so far 
as institutions under public management are concerned* 
Recognised and aided institutions, which form the bulk 
of the Indian system, are free to give instruction in 
whatever religion they like and to give it compulsorily 
without any interference from the State. The secularist 
must be content to safeguard, if he can, the rights of 
parental conscience— in other words, to get this freedom 
of the manager to give religious instructions tempered by 
recognition of the freedom of the parent to withdraw his 
child from it on conscientious grounds. His propaganda 
in its fullness has no chance when a Hindu University 
has just received statutory recognition and a Moslem 
University is on the eve of incorporation. 

The discussion does not gain in clearness by 
another issue that has been opened up, namely, the 
general superiority in respect of moral character of the 
scholars in missionary schools over those that have 
received only secular education. I do not believe in 
the existence of any such superiority. Those see it 
who wish to see it. The claim that instruction in the 
Bible evolves a higher type of character in the y'^nng 
has always been advanced by friends of missionary 
education. If the claim were allowed, it would justify 
the fullest possible support being given to this class of 
institutions. Few impartial and competent observers- 
however, will allow it. At one time it was pressed with 
such vigour and earnestness that both Government and 
the public were alarmed and put to the necessity 
of defending the few State colleges and schools then 
in existence. A former Maharajah of Travancore, 
whose ripe culture and eminent statesmanship are still 
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remembered, was dragged into the lists and wrote, * I 
do not comprehend the truth of the remark that the- 
education at present given in Government schools and 
colleges has reared a race of atheists. Surely it has 
been powerfully instrumental in sweeping away the 
dross and scum of every religion. Good and sound se- 
cular education can never harm this religious instinct; 
but on the other hand, it makes a man better fitted to 
think correctly and to seek the truth diligently. Ther® 
is no dearth of religious teaching in India. It can bo 
had for the asking and often without the asking. I can 
with confidence affirm that there is an honest yearning 
in the minds of most educated natives after a religion^ 
They have all the materials before them, and they may 
be left to make their choice*. The question whether the- 
graduates of the Madras Christian College have turned 
out better men and better citizens than those, for exam- 
ple, of the Presidency College is insoluble. It is an idle 
speculation and will only befog our discussion of the 
need of a conscience clause. 

The popular bias in favour of religious education is 
turned to illegitimate account when it is urged to defend 
the indoctrination of Hindu and Muhammadan youths 
in Christianity. If Hindu and Muhammadan parents 
desire their children to be brought up in the practices 
and principles of religion, do these desire them to be 
brought up in the practices and principles of their own 
religions or in those of Christianity ? The blessings of 
one’s ancestral faith cannot be claimed on behalf of an 
alien faith taught under compulsion. The desire to have 
religious instruction as part of the training in our edu- 
cational institutions could only be satisfactorily fulfill- 
ed if every boy were taught the fundamentals of his 
religion. This is what is done in institutions managed 
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hy the Theosophical Educational Trust and what certain 
Local Governments in India permit to be done in the 
hostels attached to their schools. The Christian mission, 
ary naturally and pardonably feels that Christianity 
is universal and good for every human being. But he 
has no right to assume that every Hindu and Muham- 
madan parent thinks likewise. The teaching of Chris- 
tianity is tolerated by him as a necessary condition of 
obtaining the secular education which he prizes so 
highly. It is true mission schools are crowded with 
non-Christian pupils, and it is true that in many cases 
this happens even when no fee-concessions are offered 
and when there are indigenous schools in the neighbour- 
hood. Let no missionary, however, flatter himself that 
this preference has any connection whatever with the 
Christian teaching he gives. It is due entirely to other» 
that is, secular causes. Occasionally it is superior 
organization and efficiency, occasionally it^ is better 
location, occasionally it is an attractive personality. 
Of recent years mission schools in the districts of the 
Madras Presidency have lost the advantages with 
which they started, and in many placjes the indigenous 
schools enjoy the greater popularity and prestige. And 
«to-day if mission schools are crowded, it is because the 
temand for school accommodation has outstripped the 
supply, and most recognised schools are filled to their 
utmost capacity. 

What then is the attitude of non-Christian parents 
towards the enforced Christian prayer and teaching in 
mission institutions? One in a thousand, drawn to 
the life and teachings of Christ, may look upon it as 
a desirable part of his son’s education. A considerable 
number submit to it as a necessary evil, while the rest, 
forming the great majority, scarcely bestow a though 
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on it. It is to them so much a matter of course that 
they do not pause to examine its nature or implications. 
It is therefore necessary to open their eyes to the fact 
that tke compulsory teaching of Christianity to their 
childi^en involves a humiliation from which the State 
may shield them, and in fact ought to shield them? if 
it is to maintain the principle of religious neutrality 
and follow the example of the State in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Wrong cannot become right by pres- 
cription. That missions have long enjoyed an undue 
favour is no reason for continuing it for all time. It is 
idle to speculate whether, if Government had made the 
acceptance of the conscience clause a necessary condi- 
tion when the grant-in-aid system was first introduced 
in India, mission bodies would have withheld their co- 
operation. The policy adopted at that time is liable to 
alteration in response to the needs of a later day. Does 
the Government any longer guarantee private railway 
companies against loss, as it used to do in the first days 
of railway construction in India? The price that was 
willingly paid for missionary education when there was 
hardly any other education in the land appears excessive 
when education is no longer the monopoly of any parti- 
cular agency. A nation cannot afford, any more than 
an individual, to remain under perpetual tutelage. And 
now that the vision of a national system of education is 
beginning to appear before men’s eyes, they may be 
pardoned if they ask themselves the question, ‘how' shall 
mission education be made to fit in?* For let it be clear- 
ly understood that the advocates of the conscience 
clause are anxious to keep missionary education in the 
land, not, as an extreme section of people desire, to 
drive it out. It appears to them that, in recognition of 
the immense debt that India owes to the enterprise, 
humanity and self-sacrifice of Chiristian missionaries. 
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the people of the country should welcome the continu 
ance of missionary educational institutions, provided 
only their religious scruples and their sense of national 
self-respect were respected. What if these religious 
scruples and this sense of national self-respect are newly 
felt? As a boy grows into the full dignity of manhoods 
he will repudiate and resent many things to which he 
originally submitted without thought, and even his 
parents gradually readjust their conduct towards him. 
In our social polity, in the sphere of our religion and 
morals^ reconstruction on a vast scale is silently going 
on. The mutual relations of caste, of husband and wife, 
of ruler and ruled, of preceptor and pupil, the laws of 
the land, rituals, and in fact, all life-values are continu- 
ally shifting. Shall the privileged position of the mis- 
sionary teacher alone remain inviolate, proof against 
the changing time ? 

It is a cheap taunt to fling at any innovator that ha 
is insufferably arrogant to see evil where the world has 
for ages not seen it. The social and the religious refor- 
mer are peculiarly the victims of this kind of criticism. 
But the political and the educational reformers are no- 
wise immune. ‘If your father and grandfather have 
joined in the Christian prayer and learnt the Bible in 
mission schools, is it not unfilial on your part to consi- 
der that a like course of action violates your sense of 
self-respect and your conscience? What was good for 
them ought to be good for you.’ If there be any force 
in this argument, let no Hindu wife hesitate to eat the 
refuse of her husband’s plate, let no daughter-in-law 
speak articulate words before her mother-in-law, let no 
non-Brahmin guest in Madras complain if he is made to 
wait for his food till all the men, women and children 
and even the cooks in his host’s household have had 
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^heip fill, and let no Indian resent any insult that he 
may receive from a European on railways, in office or 
in social intercourse* 

I have been accused of inconsistency by some read- 
era of my original pamphlet in praising the work of the 
missionaries in India. Others, believing me to be an 
enemy of all missionary effort, have charged me with 
insincerity in hoping that the missionary might not 
withdraw from the field of education if a consci- 
ence clause should be enacted. I do not plead 
.guilty on either count. My idea of advocacy does 
not preclude an admission of truth and equity in the 
adversary’s case, or a wish for his long life and pros- 
perity. I am not tired of paying a tribute of gratitude 
and admiration to the Christian missionary for his 
philanthropic and humanitarian work among our 
people. But which human agency under the sun has 
done good without a certain admixture of evil ? And it 
appears to me in the highest degree improbable that a 
conscience clause will put an end to the efforts of mis- 
sionaries in the field of education. The considerations 
that lead me to this opinion are set forth in my original 
pamphlet. But what if the improbable happened ? I 
have been told that I must face the problem. I ans- 
wer, if it happened, it would be but one of the many 
difficulties that India should have to overcome before 
she realised her destiny. Nor would it be the greatest 
of those difficulties. 

A radical difference of view exists between the two 
sides to this controversy on the question of the religious 
neutrality of Government. The missionary case is that 
the present attitude of Government towards the ques- 
tion of religious instruction in aided schools is one d£ 
strict neutrality. We contend, on the contrary, that it 



is a clear violation of that principle. Mr. K* T. Telang^ 
called it “participation in the strife, and even more — in 
fact a rushing into the melee, so to say.“ Let us take 
the three great religions in the land to-day. Notwith- 
standing the brilliant thesis of Sir Alfred Lyall, Hin- 
duism does not proselytise. Whatever Muhammadan- 
ism might have done in the past, it has long ceased 
from organized attempts at conversion, and would cer- 
tainly not use the education of the young as a means 
of adding to its numerical strength. It is only Christi- 
an missionaries whose fervour impels them to seize 
every possible opportunity of propagating the Gospel 
For the State to say, ‘We will aid all alike, the profes- 
sor of any religion may teach it compulsorily even to 
children of other faiths in their schools*, and to call this 
impartiality is to play with language and trifle with 
fact. Not less opposed to common sense is the plea 
that the working of a conscience clause would necessit- 
ate on the part of departmental officers an inquiry whether 
religion is taught or not taught, and that this inquiry 
would be a violation of religious neutrality. How about 
England, Scotland and Ireland, where the conscience 
clause is in full operation in all grades of education, 
and where, notwithstanding the existence of an Estab- 
lished Church, the State holds itself neutral as regards 
religious instruction, or, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, 
‘the duty of the State is to hold itself entirely and ab- 
solutely detached from all responsibility with regard to 
their (of the voluntary schools) religious teaching* ? 
The conditions being alike, what is not an inconsistency 
in Great Britian cannot become an inconsistency in 
India. Beside, would a mere inquiry as to whether re- 
ligion is taught or not constitute interference with the 
freedom of a manager to teach religion ? The words of 
the Despatch of 1854 which are relevant to the issue are 
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these ; ‘an entire abstinence from interferen ce with the* 
religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted*, 
and ‘in their periodical inspections no notice whatsoever 
should be taken by them of the religious doctrines 
which may be taught in any school.’ These words 
were meant to preclude what was a great evil at the 
time in England, namely, denominational inspection^ 
The officers of the State were forbidden to make in 
quries as to the books used, the doctrines taught, the- 
teachers employed and so on. If a conscience clause be 
introduced into our Educational Code, an inspecting offi* 
cer who wishes to ascertain whether it is duly worked in 
a school will certainly have to inquire whether religion 
is taught or not taught. Further than this he ne ed not 
go and should not go. Will this simple inquiry con- 
stitute interference with the religious instruction con- 
veyed or the religious doctrines which may be taught 
in a school? It is difficult to take this interpretation 
seriously. It is put forward because otherwise the 
missionary case has no leg to stand upon. I chara- 
cterised it mildly when I called it in my original pam- 
phlet ‘ an extraordinary feat of exegetical ingenuity. 

It is a familiar experience for one who attacks an 
abuse to be told of other abuses more or less similar, as 
though he had no right to seek a remedy for one of them 
without seeking remedies for all the rest. I am taunt- 

* To put the matter beyond doubt, I will quote clause (c) of 
art. 6 of the Madras Code for European Schools which gives the 
conscience clause. It is found also in the Bengal Code and in the 
Burma Code. ‘‘The school shall be open at all times and in all its 
departments to the Inspector, but it shall be no part of his duties tO' 
enquire into any instruction in religious subjects given at such 
school, or to examine any scholar therein in religious knowledge*, 
or in any religious subject or book.” 
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with having been for many years connected with 
schools which admit only Hindus and exclude other 
classes of the Indian population. It by no means 
follows that I applaud the principle of separate institu- 
tions for separate communities. In this world one has to 
live and work under conditions some of which one does 
not approve. In point of fact, I tried more than once, 
though in vain, to get non-Hindu pupils admitted into 
the school where I was employed. I should certainly 
favour the recognition of the right of all classes to the 
benefits of any State-aided institution. This would, of 
course, strike at the existence of separate schools for 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians, for Chiefs and Raj- 
kumars and for Muhammadans. But because I have 
not taken up arms againt this, how am I precluded from 
pleading for the conscience clause? In a school meant 
for Hindus the religious scruples of Muhammadan and 
Christian parents are not disregarded : refusal to admit 
cannot be construed as denial of the rights of parental 
conscience. Besides, 1 am in favour of a conscience 
clause being introduced for the benefit of dissenting 
Hindu parents even in schools where Hinduism is 
taught to the pupils. 

Some critics argue that, whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the case may be, it is inexpedient to take 
away a privilege long enjoyed by the followers of one 
religion, just as it is inexpedient for the leaders of the 
Hindu community to question the separate and exces- 
sive representation that has been granted to the 
Muhammadans in the Legislatures of the land. This 
would be a powerful consideration if it had any bearing 
on the question. It cannot be seriously contended that 
the introduction of a conscience clause would cause 
offence to the Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian com- 
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munity. It is not to please them that Christianity is 
compulsorily taught to Hindu and Muhammadan pupils 
in mission schools. There is not the smallest proof that 
they cherish this compulsory teaching of Christianity 
to others as a concession shown to them or that tney 
would resent its prohibition as an affront to their 
community or their religion. Those who oppose the 
conscience clause are a certain section of European Pro* 
testant missionaries in India, of great influence without 
doubt, but not entitled by their numbers or the interest 
represented by them to the consideration to which one 
of the great communities or religions of India is entitl- 
ed, This objection is a mere bogey. 

It is remarkable that the Indian opponents of the 
conscience clause are more uncompromising than the 
European opponents. These latter, mindful of the 
liberal principles that govern their educational system 
at home? are willing to offer us once more the modified 
conscience clause which was recommended by the 
Hunter Commission of 1882 but disallowed by the 
Secretary of State. This was to the effect that in loca~ 
lities where the only schools were Protestant mission 
schools, exemptions from attendence at the Bible class- 
es should be freely granted at the request of the parents; 
in other places parents might save their consciences by 
sending their children to non-mission schools and the 
conscience clause would be unnecessary. Assuming^ 
what is by no means the case, that the modified con- 
science clause was in an effective form, what would 
happen to those Hindu and Muhammadan children for 
whom there was no room in the non-mission schools ? 
They would be on the same footing as those in single 
school area, and must seek admission into the mission 
schools. But apart from such hard cases there is the 
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right of the parent to have his child educated in any 
State-aided school, if he is otherwise fit for admission. 
Mr. Forster thus enunciated the principle underlying 
the conscience clause: ‘'We wished to give every parent 
the most complete poiver to withdraw his child from any 
relicj ovs educati'^a of which he might disapprove, and at 
the same time we desired to provide that his child should 
^ot lose the secular instruction to which he has a right and 
for 2vhich the rates are paid,'' Mr. Gladstone in the 
same debate said: “ We therefore propose a time-table 
conscience clause, founded upon the double principle of 
an entire freedom, so far as the interposition of the 
clause goes, in the matter of religious instruction, — 
although the titne for that instruotiou must necessarily 
be circumscribed — a ol (in entire freedom on the p irt of the 
parents corresponding with the freedom of the teacher to 
teach. Wo propose that a time-table conscience clause 
shall cover all schools whatever, receiving any description 
of aid, whether from rates or from the Privy CounciL" 
The compromise would grant the principle to the ear, 
but defeat it to the hope. The right to secular edu- 
cation given in an aided school without liability to 
receive the religious instruction given in it must be 
conceded entire and unqualified, and in a form that 
will not leave the parent in dependence on the mana- 
ger’s favour or generosity. For this purpose the Irish 
form of the conscience clause is the best. ‘No payment 
is made to any school unless the rule is strictly observ- 
ed that not pupil attending is permitted to remain in atten- 
deuce during the time of any religious instruction 
which the parents or guardians of such pupil shall not 
hate sanctioned and that the time for giving such 
religious instruction is so fixed that no pupil not re, 
maining in attendence is excluded directly or indirectly 
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from the advantages of the secular education given in 
the school.* (The italics are ours.) 

Changed circumstances change the parts that men 
play and the sides that they take. What an irony of 
fate it is which makes the friends of religious freedom 
in one land its enemies in another! To the student of 
Indian affairs however, this should be no wonder. It is 
a common thing for Englishmen, all but the noblest 
and the wisest among them, to yield to the temptations 
of their situation here, to deny inconvenient analogies 
and to forswear the most fundamental and progressive 
ideas of their own polity* When a proposal is made to 
break through the monopoly of the Indian Civil Service, 
we hear of nothing but British ideas of administration, 
British standards of progress, British principle of equa- 
lity and the British tone and character of the public 
service. But talk of representative institutions, they aer 
not suited to the genius of the East ; of freedom of speech 
and of the Press it would ruin India; of competitive 
examinations, they would keep down the best and 
bring up the worst elements in Indian society; 
of the State limiting its demand upon land, the poor 
agriculturist would drink the balance away; of com- 
pulsory elementary instruction, it is an expensive 
luxury and a dangerous inroad on parental responsi- 
bility ; of the separation of executive from judicial fun- 
ctions, it will destroy the personal influence of the 
Collector and impair the vigour of the administration; 
of Milton and Burke and Mill, they are heady potations 
for Indian youth ; of the Habeas Corpus and a man’s 
right to be heard in a court of law before he is deprived 
of his liberty, it is a mere shibboleth, we are changing 
it ail now in England. The advocates of the consci- 
ence clause have no reason to be surprised or unduly 
depressed, if they are met with the reply, unspoken, it 
may be, but persisting behind all the spoken replies : it 
is all right for us and our children, whether at home 
or in India; but you are different, your religions are di- 
fferent and we must save your children in spite of you. 





